would  be  captivated.  She  bends  her  little  turbancd 
head  to  the  blast,  and  her  foot  strikes  the  pavement 
with  a  decision  that  suggests  a  naturally  brave,  resolute 
nature,  and  gives  abundant  proof  of  vigour  and  health. 
A  trimming  of  silver  fox  fur  caught  and  contrasted  the 
snow  crystals  against  the  black  velvet  of  her  dress,  in 
which  the  flakes  catch  and  mingle,  increasing  the  sense 
of  lightness  and  airiness  which  her  movements  awaken, 
and  were  you  seeking  a  fanciful  idealisation  of  the  spiiit 
of  the  snow,  you  might  rest  satified  with  the  first 
character  that  appears  upon  the  scene  of  my  story. 

But  on  nearer  view  there  was  nothing  spirit-like  or 
even  spirituelle  in  her  aspect,  save  that  an  extremely 
transparent  complexion  was  rendered  positively  dazzling 
by  the  keen  air  and  glow  of  exercise  ;  and  the  face  was 
much  too  full  and  blooming  to  suggest  the  shadowy 
and  ethereal. 

When  near  Twenty- first-street  she  entered  a  fruit 
store,  and  seemed  in  search  of  some  delicacy  for  an  in¬ 
valid.  As  her  eye  glanced  around  among  the  fragrant 
tropical  fruits  that  suggested  lands  in  wide  contrast  to 
the  wintry  scene  without,  she  suddenly  uttered  a  low 
e.xclamation  of  delight  as  she  turned  from  them  to  old 
friends,  all  the  more  welcome  because  so  unexpected 
and  out  of  .season.  These  were  nothing  less  than  a 
dozen  strawberries,  in  dainty  baskets,  decked  out,  or 
more  truly  eked  out,  with  a  few  green  leaves.  Three 
or  four  baskets  constituted  the  fruiterer’s  entire  stock, 
and  probably  the  entire  supply  for  the  metropolis  of 
America  that  day. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  lift  a  basket  and  inhale  its 
delicious  aroma  before  the  proprietor  of  the  store  was 
in  bowing  attendance,  quite  as  openly  admiring  her 
carnation  cheeks  as  she  the  ruby  fruit.  The  man’s 
tongue  was,  however,  more  decorous  than  his  eyes,  and 
to  her  question  as  to  price  he  replied — 


CHAPTER  I. 

THREE  GIRLS. 

T  was  a  very  cold  blustering  day  in  early  January, 

and  even  brilliant-thronged  Broadway  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  winter’s  harshest  frown.  There  had  been  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which,  though  in  the  main  cleared 
from  the  sidewalks,  lay  in  the  streets  comparatively 
unsullied  and  unpacked.  Fitful  gusts  of  the  passing 
gale  caught  it  up  and  whirled  it  in  every  direction. 
From  roof,  ledges,  and  window-sills  miniature  ava¬ 
lanches  suddenly  descended  on  the  startled  pedestrians, 
and  the  air  was  here  and  there  loaded  with  falling  flakes 
from  wild  hurrying  masses  of  clouds,  the  rear-guard  of 
the  storm  that  the  biting  north-west  wind  was  driving 
seaward. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  great  thorough¬ 
fare  was  almost  deserted.  Few  indeed  would  be  abroad 
for  pleasure  in  such  weather,  and  the  great  tide  of 
humanity  that  must  flow  up  and  down  this  ch.annel 
every  working  day  of  the  year  under  all  skies  had  not 
yet  turned  northward. 

But  surely  this  graceful  figure  coming  up  the  street 
with  quick,  elastic  steps  has  not  the  aspect  of  one 
driven  forth  by  grave  business  cares,  nor  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  would  one  expect  so  young  a  lady  to 
know  much  of  life’s  burdens  and  responsibilities.  As 
she  passes  I  am  sure  the  reader  would  not  turn  away 
from  so  pleasant  a  vision,  even  if  Broadway  were  pre¬ 
senting  all  its  numberless  attractions,  but  at  such  a  time 
would  make  the  most  of  the  occasion,  assured  that 
nothing  so  agreeable  would  greet  his  eyes  again  that 
sombre  day. 

The  fierce  gusts  make  little  impression  on  her  heavy, 
close-fitting  velvet  dress,  and  in  her  progress  against  the 
wind  she  appears  so  trim  and  taut  that  a  sailor’s  eye 
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“  0/ih  two  dollars  a  basket,  tniss,  and  certainly  they 
are  beauties  for  this  season  of  the  year.  They  are  all 
I  could  get,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  another  straw¬ 
berry  in  New  York,” 

“  I  will  take  them  all,”  was  the  brief  decisive  answer, 
and  from  a  costly  portmonnaie  she  threw  down  the  price, 
a  proceeding  which  the  man  noted  in  agreeable  surprise, 
and  again  curiously  scanned  the  fair  face  as  he  made 
up  the  parcel  with  ostentatious  zeal.  But  his  customer 
was  unconscious,  or,  more  truly,  indifferent  to  his  ad¬ 
miration,  and  seemed  much  more  interested  in  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  choice  fruit  arranged  on  every  side.  From  one 
to  another  of  these  she  flitted  with  the  delicate  sen¬ 
suousness  of  a  butterfly,  smelling  them  and  touching 
them  lightly  with  the  hand  she  had  ungloved  (which 
was  as  white  as  the  snow  without),  as  if  they  had  for 
her  a  peculiar  fascination. 

“  You  seem  very  fond  of  fruit,”  said  the  merchant, 
his  amour  propre  pleased  by  her  evident  interest  in  his 
stock. 

“  I  have  evei  had  a  passion  for  fine  fruits  and 
flowers,”  was  the  reply,'spoken  with  that  perfect  frank¬ 
ness  characteristic  of  American  girls.  “  No,  you  need 
not  send  it ;  I  prefer  to  take  it  with  me.” 

And  with  a  slight  smile  she  passed  out,  leaving  the 
fruiterer  chuckling  over  the  thought  that  he  had  pro- 
Itably  had  the  pleasantest  bit  of  trade  of  any  man  on 
Broadway  that  dull  day. 

Plunging  through  the  drifts,  our  nymph  of  the  snow 
resolutely  crossed  the  street  and  passed  down  to  a 
t'ower  store,  but  instead  of  buying  a  bouquet  ordered 
several  pots  of  budding  and  blooming  plants  to  be  sent 
to  her  address.  She  then  made  her  way  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  anl  soon  mounted  a  broad  flight  of  steps  to 
one  of  its  most  stately  houses.  The  door  yielded  to 
l.er  key,  her  thick  walking  boots  clattered  for  a  moment 
on  the  marble  floor,  but  could  not  disguise  the  lightness 
of  her  step  as  she  tripped  up  the  winding  stair  and 
pushed  open  a  rosewood  door  leading  into  the  upper 
had. 

“Mother,  mother,”  she  exclaimed,  “here  is  a  treat 
for  you  that  will  banish  nerves,  headache,  and  horrors 
generally.  See  what  I  have  found  for  you  out  in  the 
wintry  snows.  Now  am  1  not  a  good  fairy  for  once 

“  O,  Edith,  child,  not  so  boisterous,  please,”  re¬ 
sponded  a  querulous  voice  from  a  great  easy-chair  by 
the  glowing  grate,  and  a  middle-aged  lady  turned  a 
white,  faded  face  towards  her  daughter. 

“  Forgive  me,  mother,  but  my  tramp  in  the  January 
s‘o:m  has  made  me  feel  rampantly  well.  I  wish  you 
could  go  out  and  take  a  run  every  day  as  I  do.  You 
v.ou’.d  then  look  younger  and  prettier  than  your 
daughters,  as  you  used  to.” 

I'he  invalid  shivered  and  drew  her  shawl  closer 
around  her,  complaining — 

“  I  think  you  have  brought  the  whole  month  of 
January  in  with  you.  You  really  must  show  more 

» onsideration,  my  dear,  for  if  1  should  take  cold - ” 

And  the  lady  ended  with  a  weary,  suggestive  sigh. 

In  fact  Edith  had  entered  the  dim,  heavily-perfumed 
room  like  a  gust  of  wholesome  air,  her  young  blood 
tingling  and  electric  with  exercise,  and  her  heart 


buoyant  with  the  thought  of  the  surprise  and  pleasure 
she  had  in  store  for  her  mother.  But  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  received  had  already  chilled  her 
more  than  the  biting  blasts  on  Broadway.  She  there¬ 
fore  opened  her  bundle  and  set  out  the  little  baskets 
before  her  mother  very  quietly.  The  lady  glanced  at 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  indifferently — 

“It  is  very  good  of  you  to  think  of  me,  my  dear-, 
they  look  very  pretty.  1  am  sorry  I  cannot  eat  them, 
but  their  acid  would  only  increase  my  dyspepsia. 
Those  raised  in  winter  must  be  very  sour.  Oo !  the 
thought  of  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge,”  and  the  poor, 
nervous  creature  shrank  deeper  into  her  wrappings. 

“  I  am  real  sorry,  mother  ;  I  thought  they  would  be 
a  great  treat  for  you,”  said  Edith,  quite  crestfallen. 

“  Never  mind  ;  I  got  some  flowers,  and  they  will  be 
here  soon.” 

“  Thank  you,  dear,  but  the  doctor  says  they  are  not 
healthy  in  a  room.  Oh,  dear — that  child  !  What  shall 
I  do !” 

The  front  door  banged,  there  was  a  step  on  the 
stairs,  but  not  so  light  as  Edith’s  had  been,  and  a 
moment  later  the  door  burst  open,  and  “  the  child” 
rushed  in  like  a  mild  whirlwind,  exclaiming — 

“  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  school  to  the  shades  !  No  more 
teachers  and  tyrants  for  me,”  and  down  went  an  armful 
of  books  with  a  bang  on  the  table. 

“  O,  Zell,”  cried  Edith,  “  please  be  quiet  -,  mother 
has  a  headache.” 

“  There,  there,  your  baby  will  kiss  it  all  away,”  and 
the  irrepressible  young  creature  threw  her  arms  around 
the  bundle  that  birs.  Allen  had  made  herself  into  by 
her  many  wrappings,  and  before  she  ceased  the  red  j 
pouting  lips  left  the  faintest  tinge  of  their  own  colour  I 
on  the  faded  cheeks  of  the  mother.  ) 

The  lady  endured  the  boisterous  embrace  with  a  | 
martyr-like  expression.  Zell  was  evidently  a  privileged 
character,  the  spoiled  pet  of  the  household.  But  a  new 
voice  was  now  heard  that  was  sharper  than  the  “  pet” 
was  accustomed  to. 

“  Zell,  you  are  a  perfect  bear.  One  would  think 
you  had  learned  your  manners  at  a  boys’  boarding- 
school.” 

Zell’s  great  black  eyes  blazed  for  a  moment  towards 
the  speaker,  who  was  a  young  lady  reclining  on  a 
lounge  near  the  window,  and  who  in  appearance  must 
have  been  the  counterpart  of  Mrs.  Allen  herself  as  she 
had  looked  twenty- three  years  before.  In  contrast 
with  her  sharp,  annoyed  tone,  her  cheeks  and  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears. 

“  What  are  you  crying  about?”  was  Zell’s  brusque 
response.  “  Oh,  I  see,  a  novel.  What  a  ridiculous 
old  thing  you  are  !  I  never  saw  you  shed  a  tear  over 
real  trouble,  and  yet  every  few  days  you  are  dissolved 
in  brine  over  Adolph  Moonshine’s  agonies  and  bera- 
phina’s  sentiment,  which  any  sensible  person  can  see  is 
caused  by  dyspepsia.  No  such  whipped  syllabub  for 
me,  but  real  life.” 

“  And  what  does  ‘  real  life’  mean  for  you,  I  would 
like  to  know,  but  eating,  dressing,  and  flirting  ?”  was 
the  acid  retort. 

“  Though  you  call  me  ‘  child,’  I  have  lived  long 
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enough  to  learn  that  eating,  dressing,  and  flirting,  and 
while  you  are  about  it  you  might  as  well  add  drinking, 
is  the  ‘  real  life’  of  most  of  the  ladies  of  our  set.  In¬ 
deed,  if  my  poor  memory  does  not  fail  me,  I  have  seen 
you  take  a  turn  at  these  things  myself  sufficiently  often 
to  make  the  sublime  scorn  of  your  tone  a  little  incon¬ 
sistent.” 

As  these  barbed  arrows  flew,  the  tears  rapidly  ex¬ 
haled  from  the  hot  cheeks  of  the  young  lady  on  the 
sofa.  Her  elegint  languor  vanished,  and  she  started 
up ;  but  Mrs.  Allen  now  interfered,  and  in  tones  harsh 
and  high,  very  ditferent  from  the  previous  delicate 
murmurs,  exclaimed — 

“  Children,  you  drive  me  wild.  Zell,  leave  the 
room,  and  don’t  show  yourself  again  till  you  can 
behave  yourself.” 

Zell  was  now  sobbing,  partly  in  sorrow  and  partly 
in  anger,  but  she  let  fly  a  few  more  Parthian  arrows 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  passed  out. 

“  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  treat  one  on  their  birthday. 
I  came  home  with  heart  as  light  as  the  snow-flakes 
around  me,  and  now  you  have  spoiled  everything.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  I  always  have  a  good  time 
everywhere  else,  but  there  is  something  in  this  house 
that  often  sets  one’s  teeth  on  edge,”  and  the  door 
banged  appropriately  with  a  spiteful  emphasis  as  the 
last  word  was  spoken. 

“  Poor  child,”  said  Edith,  “  it  is  too  bad  that  she 
should  be  so  dashed  with  cold  water  on  her  birthday.” 

“  She  isn’t  a  child,”  said  the  eldest  sister,  rising  from 
the  sofa  and  sweeping  from  the  room,  “  though  she 
often  acts  like  one,  and  a  very  bad  one  too.  Her 
birthday  should  remind  her  that,  if  she  is  ever  to  be  a 
lady,  it  is  time  to  commence,”  and  the  stately  young 
lady  passed  coldly  away. 

Edith  went  to  the  window  and  looked  dejectedly  out 
into  the  early  gloom  of  the  declining  winter  day.  Mrs. 
Allen  sighed  and  looked  more  nervous  and  uncomfort¬ 
able  than  usual. 

The  upholsterer  had  done  his  part  in  that  elegant 
home.  The  feet  sank  into  the  carpets  as  in  moss. 
Luxurious  chairs  seemed  to  embrace  the  form  that 
sank  into  them.  Everything  was  padded,  rounded,  and 
softened,  except  tongues  and  tempers.  If  wealth  could 
remove  the  asperities  from  these  as  from  material  things, 
it  might  well  be  coveted.  But  this  is  beyond  the  up¬ 
holsterer’s  art,  and  Mrs.  Allen  knew  little  of  the  Divine 
art  that  can  wrap  up  words  and  deeds  with  a  kindness 
softer  than  eider-down. 

“  Mother’s  room,”  instead  of  being  a  refuge  and 
favourite  haunt  of  these  three  girls,  was  a  place  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  “  teeth  were  set  on  edge.” 

Naturally  they  shunned  the  place,  visiting  the  invalid 
rather  than  living  with  her  ;  their  reluctant  feet  impelled 
across  the  threshold  by  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than 
drawn  by  the  cords  of  love.  The  mother  felt  this  in  a 
vague,  uncomfortable  way,  for  mother  love  was  there, 
only  it  had  seemingly  turned  sour,  and  instead  of  attract¬ 
ing  her  children  by  sweetness  and  sympathy,  she  que¬ 
rulously  complained  to  them  and  to  her  husband  of 
their  neglect.  He  would  sometimes  laugh  it  off,  some¬ 
times  shrug  his  shoulders  indifferently,  and  again  harshly 


chide  the  girls,  according  to  his  mood,  for  he  varied 
much  in  this  respect.  After  being  cool  and  wary  all 
day  in  Wall-street,  he  took  off  the  curb  at  home. 
Therefore  the  variations  that  never  could  be  counted 
on.  How  he  would  be  at  dinner  did  not  depend  on 
himself  or  any  principle,  but  on  circumstances.  In  the 
main  he  was  indulgent  and  kind  to  them,  though  quick 
and  passionate,  brooking  no  opposition ;  and  the  girls 
were  really  more  attached  and  found  more  pleasure  in 
his  society  than  in  their  mother’s.  Zelica,  the  youngest, 
was  his  special  favourite,  and  he  humoured  and  petted 
her  at  a  ruinous  rate,  though  often  storming  at  some  of 
her  follies. 

Mrs.  Allen  saw  this  preference  of  her  husband,  and 
was  weak  enough  to  feel  and  show  jealousy.  But  her 
complainings  were  ineflectual,  for  we  can  no  more 
scold  people  into  loving  us  than  nature  could  make 
buds  blossom  by  daily  nipping  Uaem  with  frost.  And 
yet  she  made  her  children  uncomfortable  by  making 
them  feel  that  it  was  unnatural  and  wrong  that  they  did 
not  care  more  for  their  mother.  'I'his  was  especially 
true  of  Edith,  who  tried  to  satisfy  her  conscience,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  bringing  costly  presents  and  delicacies 
that  were  seldom  needed  or  appreciated. 

Edith  soon  became  so  oppressed  by  her  mother’s 
sighs  and  silence  and  the  heavy  perfumed  .air,  th.at  she 
sprang  up,  and  pressing  a  remorseful  kiss  on  the  white 
thin  face,  said — 

“  I  must  dress  for  dinner,  mamma  ;  I  will  send  your 
maid,”  and  vanished  also. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  FUTURF.  OF  HUMAN  DESIGNING. 

^PHE  dining-room  at  six  o’clock  wore  a  far  more 
JL  cheerful  aspect  than  the  invalid's  room  upstairs. 
It  was  furnished  in  a  costly  manner,  but  more  ostenta¬ 
tiously  than  good  t.aste  would  dlct.uc.  You  instinctively 
felt  that  it  was  a  sacred  place  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  in  which  he  daily  sacrifleed  to  one  of  his  chosen 
deities. 

The  portly  coloured  waiter,  in  dress  coat  and  white 
vest,  has  just  placed  the  soup  on  the  table,  and  Mr. 
Allen  enters,  supporting  his  wife.  He  had  a  sort  of 
manly  toleration  for  all  her  whims  and  weaknesses. 
He  had  never  indulged  in  any  lofty  ideas  of  womanhood, 
nor  had  any  special  longings  for  her  sympathy  and 
companionship.  Business  was  the  one  engrossing 
thing  of  his  life,  and  this  he  honestly  believed  woman 
incapable  of,  from  her  very  n.ature.  It  w.as  true  of ^  his 
wife,  but  due  to  a  false  education  rather  than  any  innate 
difficulties,  and  he  no  more  expected  her  to  comprehend 
and  sympathise  intelligently  with  his  business  operations 
than  to  see  her  go  dowm  to  Wall-street  with  him  wear¬ 
ing  his  hat  and  coat. 

She  had  been  the  leading  belle  in  his  set  years  ago. 
He  had  admired  her  immensely  as  a  stylish,  beautiful 
woman,  and  carried  her  off  from  dozens  of  competitors, 
who  were  fortunate  in  their  failure.  He  always  main¬ 
tained  a  show  of  gallantry  and  deference,  which, 
though  but  a  thin  veneer,  was  certainly  better  than 
open  disregard  and  brutal  neglect. 
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So  now,  with  a  good-natured  tolerance  and  polite¬ 
ness,  he  seated  the  feeble  creature  in  a  cushioned  chair 
at  the  table,  treating  her  more  like  a  spoiled  child  than 
a  friend  and  companion.  The  girls  immediately  ap¬ 
peared  also,  for  they  knew  too  w’ell  their  father’s 
weakness  to  keep  him  waiting  for  his  dinner. 

Zell  bounded  into  his  arms  in  her  usual  impulsive 
style,  and  her  hither  caressed  her  in  a  way  that  showed 
that  his  heart  was  very  tender  towards  his  youngest 
child. 

“  And  so  my  baby  is  seventeen  to-day,”  he  said. 
“  Well,  well,  how  fast  w'e  are  growing  old !” 

The  girl  laughed  ;  the  man  sighed.  The  one  was 
on  the  threshold  of  what  she  deemed  the  richest  pleasures 
of  life  ;  the  other  had  well-nigh  exhausted  them,  and 
for  a  moment  realised  it. 

Still  he  was  in  excellent  spirits,  for  he  had  been  un¬ 
usually  fortunate  that  day,  and  had  seen  his  way  to  an 
“  operation”  that  promised  a  golden  future.  He  sat 
down,  therefore,  to  the  good  cheer  with  not  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  the  man  in  the  parable,  whose  complaisant 
exhortation  to  his  soul  has  ever  been  the  language  of 
false  security  and  prosperity'. 

The  father’s  open  favouritism  for  Zell  was  another 
source  of  jealousy,  her  sisters  naturally  feeling  injured 
by  it.  Thus  in  this  h^^iusehold  even  human  love  was 
discordant  and  perverted,  and  the  Divine  love  unknown. 

What  chance  had  character,  that  thing  of  slow 
growth,  in  such  an  atmosphere  ? 

The  popping  of  a  champagne  cork  took  the  place  of 
grace  at  the  opening  of  the  meal,  and  the  glasses  were 
rilled  all  round.  In  honour  of  Zell’s  birthday  they 
drank  to  her  health  .and  happiness.  By  no  better  form 
or  more  suggestive  ceremony  could  this  Christian  (?) 
family  wish  their  youngest  “  God  speed”  on  entering 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  new  year  of  life.  But  what  they 
did  was  done  heartily,  and  every  glass  was  drained. 
To  them  it  seemed  very  appropri.ate,  and  her  father 
said,  glancing  admiringly  at  her  flaming  cheeks  and 
dancing  eyes — 

“  This  is  just  the  thing  to  drink  Zell’s  health  in,  for 
she  is  as  full  of  sparkle  and  effervescence  as  the  cham¬ 
pagne  itself.” 

Had  he  been  a  wiser  and  more  thoughtful  man  he 
w'ould  have  carried  the  simile  farther  and  remembered 
the  fate  of  champagne  when  exposed.  However 
piquant  and  pleasing  Zell’s  sparkle  might  be,  it  would 
hardly  secure  success  and  safety  for  life.  But  in  his 
creed  a  girl’s  first  duty  was  to  be  pretty  and  fascinating, 
and  he  was  extremely  proud  of  the  beauty  of  his 
daughters.  It  was  his  plan  to  marry  them  to  rich  men 
who  would  maintain  them  in  the  irresponsible  luxury 
that  their  mother  had  enjoyed. 

Circumstances  seemed  to  justify  his  security.  The 
son  of  a  rich  man,  he  had  also  inheiited  a  taste  for 
business  and  the  art  of  making  money.  Years  of 
prosperity  had  confirmed  his  confidence,  and  he  looked 
complaisantly  around  upon  his  family  and  talked  of  the 
future  in  sanguine  tones. 

He  was  a  man  considerably  past  his  prime,  and  his 
florid  face  and  portly  form  indicated  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  ample  justice  to  the  good  cheer  before 


him.  Intense  application  to  business  in  early  years  and 
indulgence  of  appetite  in  later  life  had  seriously  im¬ 
paired  a  constitution  naturally  good.  He  reminded  you 
of  a  flower  fully  blown  or  ot  fruit  over-ripe. 

“  Since  you  have  permitted  Zell  to  leave  school,  I 
suppose  she  must  make  her  debitt  soon  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Allen,  w’ith  more  animation  than  u»ual  in  her  tone. 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  cried  Zell  ;  “  on  Edith’s  birthday, 
in  February.  We  have  arranged  it  all,  haven’t  we, 
Edith  ?” 

“  Heigho  !  then  I  am  to  have  no  part  in  the  matter,” 
s.Vid  her  father. 

“  Yes  indeed,  papa,”  cried  the  saucy  girl,  “  you  are 
to  have  no  end  of  kisses,  and  a  very  long  bill.” 

'Fhis  sally  pleased  him  immensely,  for  it  expressed 
his  ideal  of  womanly  return  for  masculine  affection — at 
least  the  bills  had  never  been  wanting  in  his  experience. 
But,  mellowed  by  wine  and  elated  by  the  success  of  the 
day,  he  now  prepared  to  give  the  coup  that  would  make 
a  far  greater  sensation  in  the  family  circle  than  even  a 
debut  or  a  birthday  party.  So,  glancing  from  one 
eager  face  to  another  (for  between  the  wine  and  the 
excitement  even  Mrs.  Allen  was  no  longer  a  colourless, 
languid  creature,  ready  to  faint  at  the  embrace  of  her 
child),  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye — 

“  Well,  go  to  your  mother  about  the  party.  She 
is  a  veteran  in  such  matters.  But  let  there  be  some 
limit  to  the  length  of  the  bill,  or  I  can’t  carry  out 
another  plan  I  have  in  view  for  you.” 

Chorus — “  What  is  that  ?” 

Coolly  filling  his  glass,  he  commenced  leisurely  sip¬ 
ping,  while  glancing  humorously  from  one  to  another, 
enjoying  their  impatient  expectancy. 

“  If  you  don’t  tell  us  right  away,”  cried  Zell, 
bouncing  up,  “  i’ll  pull  your  whiskers  without  mercy.” 

“  Papa,  you  will  throw  mother  into  a  fever.  See 
how  flushed  her  face  is !”  said  Laura,  the  eldest 
daughter,  speaking  at  the  same  time  two  words  for 
herself. 

The  face  of  Edith,  with  its  dazzling  complexion  all 
aglow,  and  large  dark  eyes  lustrous  with  excitement, 
was  more  eloquent  than  words  could  have  been,  and 
the  bon~vivant  drank  in  their  expression  with  as  much 
zest  as  he  sipped  his  wine.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for 
him  to  make  the  most  of  that  little  keen-edged  moment 
of  bright  anticipation  and  bewildering  hope,  for  what 
he  was  about  to  propose  would  cost  him  many  thousands, 
and  exile  him  from  business,  which  to  him  was  the  very 
breath  of  life. 

But  Mrs.  Allen’s  matter-of-fact  voice  brought  things 
to  a  crisis,  for  with  an  injured  air  she  said — 

“  How  can  you,  George,  when  you  know  the  state 
of  my  nerves  ?” 

“  What  I  propose,  mamma,  will  cure  your  nerves 
and  everything  else,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  tour 
through  Europe.” 

There  was  a  shriek  of  delight  from  the  girls,  in 
which  even  the  exquisite  Laura  joined,  and  Mrs.  Allen 
was  trembling  with  excitement.  Apart  from  the  trip 
itself,  they  considered  it  a  sort  of  disgrace  that  a  family 
of  their  social  position  and  wealth  had  never  been 
abroad.  Therefore  the  announcement  was  doubly 
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welcome.  Hitherto  Mr.  Allen’s  devotion  to  business 
had  made  it  impossible,  and  he  had  given  them  no  hint 
of  the  near  consummation  of  their  wishes.  But  he  had 
begun  to  feel  the  need  of  change  and  rest  himself,  and 
this  weighed  more  with  him  than  all  their  entreaties. 

In  a  moment  Zell  had  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
her  sisters  were  throwing  him  kisses  across  the  table. 
His  wife,  looking  unusually  gratified,  said — 

“You  are  a  sensible  man  at  last,”  which  was  a  great 
deal  for  Mrs.  Allen  to  say. 

“  Why,  mamma,”  exclaimed  her  husband,  elevating 
his  eyebrows  in  comic  surprise,  “  that  I  should  live  to 
hear  you  say  that  !  ’ 

“  Now  don’t  be  silly,”  she  replied,  joining  slightly  in 
the  laugh  at  her  expense,  “or  we  shall  think  that  you  have 
taken  too  much  champagne,  and  that  this  Europe  busi¬ 
ness  is  all  a  hoax.” 

“  Wait  till  you  have  been  outside  of  Sandy  Hook  an 
hour,  and  you  will  find  everything  real  enough  then. 
I  think  I  see  the  elegant  ladies  of  my  household  about 
that  time.” 

“  For  shame,  papa,  what  an  uncomfortable  suggestion 
over  a  dinner  table  !”  said  the  fastidious  Laura.  “  Pic¬ 
ture  the  ladies  of  your  household  in  the  salons  of  Paris. 
I  promise  we  will  do  you  credit  there.” 

“  I  hope  so,  for  I  fear  I  shall  have  need  of  cralU 
when  you  all  reach  that  Mecca  of  women.” 

“  It’s  no  more  the  Mecca  of  women  than  Wall-street 
is  the  Jerusalem  of  men.  What  you  are  all  going  to 
do  in  heaven  without  Wall-street  I  don’t  see.” 

Her  husband  gave  liis  significant  shrug  and  said,  “  I 
don’t  meet  notes  until  they  are  due,”  which  was  his  way 
of  saying  :  “  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

“  The  salons  cf  Paris !”  said  Edith,  with  some 
disdain.  “  Think  of  the  scenery,  the  orange-groves 
and  vineyards  that  we  shall  see,  the  Alpine  flowers - ” 

“I  declare,”  interrupted  Zell,  “  I  believe  that  Edith 
would  rather  see  a  grape-vine  and  orange-tiee  than  all 
the  toilets  of  Paris.” 

“  I  shall  enjoy  seeing  both,”  was  the  reply,  “  and  so 
have  the  advant.ige  of  you  in  having  two  strings  to  my 
bow.” 

“  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me  to  ask  how  many 
beaux  you  now  have  on  the  string  V' 

Edith  tossed  her  head  with  a  pretty  blush,  and  said — 

“  Pity  me,  my  father  ;  you  know  lam  always  poor  at 
arithmetic.” 

“  You  will  take  up  with  a  crooked  stick  after  all. 
Now  Laura  is  a  sensible  girl,  like  her  mother,  and  has 
picked  out  one  of  the  richest,  longest-headed  fellows  on 
the  street.” 

“  Indeed  !”  said  his  wife,  “  I  do  not  see  but  you  are 
paying  yourself  a  greater  compliment  than  either  Laura 
or  me.” 

“  Oh  no,  mere  business  statement.  Laura  means 
business,  and  so  does  Mr.  Goulden.” 

Laura  looked  annoyed,  and  said — 

“  Pa,  I  thought  you  never  talked  business  at  home.” 

“  Oh,  this  is  a  feminine  phase  that  women  understand. 
I  want  your  sisters  to  profit  by  your  good  example.” 

“  I  shall  marry  an  Italian  count,”  cried  Zell. 

“  Who  will  turn  out  a  fourth-rate  Italian  barber,  and 


I  shall  have  to  support  you  both.  But  I  won’t  do  it. 
Y’ou  would  have  to  help  him  shave.” 

“  No,  I  should  transform  him  into  a  leader  of  banditti, 
and  we  would  live  in  princely  state  in  the  Apennines. 
Then  we  would  capture  you,  papa,  and  carry  you  off  to 
the  mountains,  and  I  would  be  your  gaoler,  and  give 
you  nothing  but  turtle  soup,  champagne,  and  kisses,  till 
you  paid  a  ransom  that  would  break  Wall-street.” 

“  I  would  not  pay  a  cent,  but  stay  and  eat  you  out  of 
house  and  home.’’ 

“I  never  expect  to  marry,’’ said  Edith,  “  but  some 
day  I  am  going  to  commence  saving  my  money — now 
don’t  laugh,  papa,  for  I  could  be  economical  if  I  once 
made  up  my  mind,’’  and  the  pretty  head  gave  a  decisive 
little  nod.  “lam  going  to  save  my  money  and  buy  a 
beautiful  place  in  the  country,  and  make  it  as  near  like 
the  garden  of  Eden  as  possible.” 

“  Snakes  will  get  into  it  as  of  old,”  was  Mrs.  Allen’s 
cynical  remark. 

“  Yes,  that  is  woman’s  experience  with  a  garden,’’ 
said  her  husband  with  a  mock  sigh. 

Popping  off  the  cork  of  another  bottle,  he  added, 
“  I  have  got  ahead  of  you,  Edith.  I  own  a  place  in  the 
country,  much  as  I  dislike  that  kind  of  property.  I  had 
to  take  it  to-day  in  a  trade,  and  so  am  a  landholder  in 
Pushton — prospect,  you  see,  of  my  becoming  a  rural 
gentleman  (squire  is  the  title,  I  believe),  and  of  ex¬ 
changing  stock  in  Wall-street  for  the  stock  of  a  farm. 
Here’s  to  my  estate  of  three  acres  with  a  story  and  a  half 
mansion  upon  it !  Perhaps  you  would  rather  go  up 
there  this  summer  than  to  Paris,  my  dear  r”  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Allen  gave  a  contemptuous  shiug  as  if  the  jest 
were  too  preposterous  to  be  answered,  but  Edith  cried — 

“  Fill  my  glass  ;  I  will  drink  to  your  country  place. 
I  know  the  cottage  is  a  sweet  rustic  little  box,  all 
smothered  with  vines  and  roses  like  one  I  saw  last 
June.”  Then  she  added  in  sport,  “  I  wish  you  would 
give  it  to  me  for  my  birthday  present.  It  would  make 
such  a  nice  porter’s  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  my  future 
Eden.” 

“  Are  j’ou  in  earnest  ?”  asked  the  father  suddenly. 

Both  were  excited  by  the  wine  they  had  drunk.  She 
glanced  at  her  father,  and  saw  that  he  was  in  a  mood 
to  say  yes  to  anything,  and  quick  as  thought  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  the  place,  if  possible. 

“  Of  course  I  am.  I  would  rather  have  it  than  all 
the  jewellery  in  New  York.”  (She  was  over-supplied 
with  that  style  of  gifts.) 

“  You  shall  have  it  then,  for  I  am  sure  I  don’t  want 
it,  and  am  devoutly  thankful  to  be  rid  of  it.” 

Edith  clapped  her  hands  with  a  delight  scarcely  less 
demonstrative  than  that  of  Zell  in  her  wildest  moods. 

“  Nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Allen  ;  “  the  idea  of  giving  a 
young  lady  such  an  elephant !” 

“  But  remember,”  continued  her  father,  “  you  must 
manage  It  yourself,  pay  the  taxes,  keep  it  repaired,  in¬ 
sured,  &c.  There  is  a  first-class  summer  hotel  near  it. 
Next  year,  after  we  get  bick  from  Europe,  we  will  go 
up  there  and  stay  awhile.  You  shall  then  take  posses¬ 
sion,  employ  an  agent  to  take  care  of  it,  who  by  the 
way  will  cheat  you  to  your  heart’s  content.  I  will 
wager  you  a  box  of  gloves  that  before  a  year  passes 
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you  will  try  to  sell  the  ivy-tw'ined  cottage  for  anything 
you  can  get,  and  will  be  thoroughly  cured  of  your  mania 
for  country  life.” 

“  I’ll  take  you  up,”  said  Edith,  in  great  excitement ; 

“  but  remember,  I  want  my  deed  on  my  birthday.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Mr,  Allen,  laughing.  “  I  will 
transfer  it  to  you  to-morrow,  while  I  think  of  it.  But 
don’t  try  to  trade  it  off  to  me  before  next  month  for  a 
new  dress.” 

Edith  was  half  wild  over  her  present.  Many  and 
varied  were  her  questions,  but  her  father  only  said — 

“  I  don’t  know  much  about  it.  I  did  not  listen  to 
half  the  man  said,  but  I  remember  he  stated  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  fruit  on  the  place,  for  it  made  me  think 
of  you  at  the  time.  Bless  you,  I  could  not  stop  for 
such  small  game.  I  am  negotiating  a  large  and  promis¬ 
ing  operation  which  you  understand  about  as  well  as 
farming.  It  will  take  some  time  to  carry  it  through, 
but  when  finished  we  will  start  for  the  ‘  salons  of  Paris.’  ” 

“  I  half  believe,”  said  Laura,  with  a  covert  sneer, 
“  that  Edith  would  rather  go  up  to  her  firm  of  three 
acres.” 

“  I  am  well  satisfied  as  papa  has  arranged  it,”  said  the 
practical  girl.  “  Everything  in  its  place,  and  get  all  out 
of  life  you  can,  is  my  creed.” 

“  That  means,  get  all  out  of  me  you  can,  don’t  it,  sly 
puss?”  laughed  the  father,  well  pleased,  though,  with 
the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  speech. 

“  Kisses,  kisses,  unlimited  kisses,  and  consider  your¬ 
self  well  repaid,”  was  the  arch  rejoinder  ;  and  not  a  few 
looking  at  her  as  she  then  appeared  but  would  have 
coveted  such  bargains.  So  her  father  seemed  to  think 
as  he  gazed  admiringly  at  her. 

But  something  in  Zell’s  pouting  lips  and  vexed  ex¬ 
pression  caught  his  eye,  and  he  said  good-naturedly — 

“  Heigho,  youngster,  what  has  brought  a  thunder¬ 
cloud  across  your  saucy  face  ?” 

“  In  providing  for  birthdays  to  come,  I  guess  you 
have  forgotten  your  baby’s  birthday  present.” 

“  Come  here,  you  envious  elf,”  said  her  father,  taking 
something  from  his  pocktt.  Like  light  she  flashed  out 
from  under  the  cloud  and  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant, 
dimpling,  smiling,  and  twinkling  with  expectation,  her 
black  eyes  as  quick  and  restless  as  her  father  was 
deliberate  and  slow’  in  undoing  a  dainty  parcel. 

“  O,  George,  do  be  quick  about  it,  or  Zell  w'ill 
explode.  You  both  make  me  nervous,”  said  Mrs.  Allen 
fretfully. 

Suddenly  pressing  open  a  velvet  casket,  Mr.  Allen 
hung  a  jewelled  w’atch  with  a  long  gold  chain  about  his 
favourite’s  neck,  while  she  improvised  a  hornpipe  around 
his  chair. 

“There,”  said  he,  “  is  something  that  is  worth  more 
than  Edith’s  farm,  tumble- down  cottage,  roses  and  all. 
So  remember  that  those  lips  were  made  to  kiss,  not  to 
pout  with.” 

Zell  put  her  lips  to  proper  uses  to  that  extent  tha  t 
Mrs.  Allen  began  to  grow  jealnus,  nervous,  and  out  of 
sorts  generally,  and  having  finished  her  chocolate,  rose 
feebly  from  the  table.  Her  husband  offered  his  arm, 
and  the  family  dinner  party  broke  up. 

And  yet,  take  it  altogether,  each  one  was  in  higher 


spirits  than  usual,  and  Zell  and  Edith  in  a  state  of 
positive  delight.  They  had  received  costly  gifts  that 
specially  gratified  their  peculiar  tastes,  and  these,  w'ith 
the  promise  of  a  grand  party,  a  trip  to  Europe,  youthful 
buoyancy  and  champagne,  so  dilated  their  little  feminine 
souls,  that  Mrs.  Allen’s  fears  of  an  explosion  of  some 
kind  w’ere  scarcely  groundless.  They  dragged  their 
stately  sister  Laura,  now  unwontedly  bland  and  affable, 
to  the  piano,  and  called  for  the  quickest  and  most 
brilliant  of  w'altzes,  and  a  moment  later  their  lithe 
figures  flowed  away  into  the  rhythm  of  motion,  that 
from  their  exuberance  of  feeling  was  as  fantastic  as  it 
w'as  graceful. 

Mr.  Allen  assisted  his  wife  to  her  room,  and  soon  left 
her  in  an  unusually  contented  frame  of  mind  to  develop 
strategy  for  the  coming  party.  Mrs.  Allen’s  nerves 
utterly  incapacitated  her  for  the  care  of  her  household, 
attendance  upon  church,  and  such  humdrum  matters  ; 
but  in  view  of  a  great  occasion  like  a  “  grand  crush 
ball,”  where,  among  the  luminaries  of  fashion,  she  could 
become  the  ref  ulgent  centre  of  a  constellation  which  her 
fair  daughters  would  make  around  her,  her  spirit  rose 
to  the  emergency.  When  it  came  to  dress  and  dress¬ 
makers  and  all  the  complications  of  the  campaign  now 
opening,  notwithstanding  her  nerves,  she  could  be  quite 
Napoleonic. 

Her  husband  retired  to  the  library,  lighted  a  choice 
havana,  skimmed  his  evening  papers,  and  then,  as  usual, 
w'ent  to  his  club. 

This,  as  a  general  thing,  was  the  extent  of  the 
library’s  literary  uses.  The  best  authors  in  gold  and 
rnssia  smiled  down  from  the  black  walnut  shelves,  but 
the  books  were  present  rather  as  furniture  than  from 
any  intrinsic  value  in  themselves  to  the  family.  They 
were  given  prominence  on  the  same  principle  that 
Mrs.  Allen  sought  to  give  a  certain  tone  to  her  enter¬ 
tainments  by  inviting  many  literary  and  scientific  men. 
She  might  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  works  of  the 
savans,  but  as  they  appreciated  the  labours  of  her 
masterly  French  cook,  many  compromised  the  matter 
by  eating  the  petit  soupers,  and  shrugging  their  shoulders 
over  the  entertainers. 

And  yet  the  Allens  were  an)  thing  but  vulgar  up¬ 
starts.  Both  husband  and  wife  were  descended  from 
old  and  wealthy  New  York  families.  They  had  all  the 
polish  which  lifelong  association  with  the  fashionable 
world  bestows.  What  was  more,  they  were  highly 
intelligent,  and  in  their  own  sphere,  gifted  people. 
Mr.  Allen  was  a  leader  in  business  in  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  centres,  and  to  lead  in  legitimate  business 
in  our  day  requires  as  much  ability,  indeed  we  may  say 
genius,  as  to  lead  in  any  other  department  of  life.  He 
would  have  shown  no  more  ignorance  in  the  study, 
studio,  and  laboratory,  than  their  occupants  would  have 
shown  in  the  counting-room.  That  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  his  energies  he  had  become  a  master  in.  It  is 
true  he  had  narrowed  down  his  life  to  little  else  than 
business.  He  had  never  acquired  a  taste  for  art  and 
literature,  nor  had  he  given  himself  time  for  broad 
culture.  But  we  meet  narrow  artists,  narrow  clergy¬ 
men,  narrow  scientists  just  as  truly.  If  you  do  not  get 
on  their  hobby,  and  ride  with  them,  they  seem  disposed 
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to  riJe  over  you.  Indeed,  in  our  brief  life,  with  its 
fierce  competitions,  few  other  than  what  are  known  as 
“  one  idea”  men  have  time  to  succeed.  Even  genius 
must  drive  with  tremendous  and  concentrated  energy, 
to  distance  competitors.  Mr.  Allen  was  quite  as  great 
in  his  department  as  any  of  the  lions  that  his  wife  lured 
into  her  parlours  were  in  theirs. 

Mrs.  Allen  was  also  a  leader  in  her  oun  chosen 
sphere,  or  rather  in  the  one  to  which  she  had  been 
educated.  Given  a  carlc-blanche  in  the  way  of  expense, 
few  could  surpass  her  in  producing  a  brilliant,  dazzling 
entertainment.  The  colouring  and  decorations  of  her 
rooms  would  not  be  more  ricli,  varied,  or  in  better 
taste  than  the  diversity  and  yet  harmony  of  the  people 
she  would  bring  together  by  her  adroit  selections.  She 
had  studied  society,  and  for  it  she  lived,  not  to  make  it 
better,  not  to  elevate  its  character,  and  tone  down  its 
extravagances,  but  simply  to  shine  in  it,  to  be  talked 
about  and  ena  ied. 

Both  husband  and  wife  had  achieved  no  small  success. 


and  to  succeed  in  such  a  city  as  New  York  in  their 
chosen  departments  required  a  certain  amount  of  genius. 
The  savatis  had  a  general  admiration  for  Mrs.  Allen’s 
style  and  taste,  but  found  on  the  social  exchange  of  her 
parlours  she  had  nothing  to  offer  but  fashion’a  smallest 
chit-chat.  They  had  a  certain  respect  for  Mr.  Allen’s 
wealth  and  business  power,  but  having  discussed  the 
news  of  the  day  they  passed  on,  and  the  people  during 
the  intervals  of  dancing  drifted  into  congenial  schools 
and  shoals,  like  fish  in  a  shallow  lake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
had  a  vague  admiration  for  the  learning  of  the  scholars 
and  culture  of  the  .artists,  but  would  infinitely  prefer  mar¬ 
rying  their  daughters  to  down  town  merchant  prince.. 

Take  the  world  over,  perhips  all  classes  of  peeple 
are  despising  others  quite  as  much  as  they  are  despised 
themselves. 

But  when  the  French  cook  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
then  was  produced  your  true  democr.icy.  d'hen  was 
shown  a  phase  of  life  into  which  all  ^entered  with  a  zest 
that  proved  the  common  tie  of  huminity. 


WORK  IN  REST. 


An  me,  how  vast  is  the  boundless  space  ! 

Ah  me,  how  long  is  the  endless  time  ! 

How  sweet,  how  holy  the  psalm  sublime 
That  floats,  as  balm  from  a  crystal  v.ase. 

From  all  that  is,  to  the  he.avcnly  place  ! 

How  sweet,  how  holy  that  ceaseless  psalm  ! 

It  melts  and  sinks  through  the  depths  above, 
Fainting  like  pulses  drowned  in  love. 

Dying,  like  zephyrs  in  groves  of  p.alm. 

Or  the  inward  flow  of  the  tide’s  full  calm. 

How  smooth,  how  calm  are  those  star-sprent  planes  ! 
How  calm  are  the  drifted  worlds  that  stream 
The  ether  oceans  with  foamless  gleam ! 

A  benediction  of  c.almness  reigns 
Through  being’s  illimitable  domains. 

There  is  no  hurry  in  all  the  skies  ; 

The  fret  and  flurry  of  finite  years. 

The  heats  of  spirit,  the  worry  and  fears. 

And  the  tears  that  bleed  from  our  human  eyes. 

Are  all  unknown  in  those  unknown  spheres. 

So  smooth,  so  still,  through  the  stormless  deep, 
Unchafed  by  ripple,  unrocked  by  tide. 

With  a  patient,  tireless,  majestic  sweep 

Through  the  long,  bright  lapseof  their  years  they  glide. 
And  yet  their  changeless  sereneness  keep. 

There  is  no  heat,  no  hurry  in  heaven  ; 

The  living  creatures,  the  spirits  seven. 

The  prostrate  elders  who  next  adore. 

The  millions  who  chant  on  the  amber  shore. 

Are  calmed  with  rapture  for  evermore. 


God  never  hastens.  Through  all  the  deeps 
Of  the  Goodness  Infinite,  teeming  still 
With  ever-crcative  thought  and  will. 

And  the  patient  care  all  being  that  keeps. 

The  calm  potential  and  blissful  sleeps. 

For  God,  the  All-worker,  works  in  rest  ; 

Out  of  His  nature  creation  grows. 

Out  of  His  being  all  being  flows. 

As  the  rivers  from  Eden,  unrepressed. 
Boundless,  exhaustless,  beautiful,  blest. 

And  deep  through  the  unknown,  soundle.s  sea. 
Outward  for  ever,  on  every  side 
The  spheral  waves  of  His  effluence  wide 
Vibrate  through  shoreless  infinity. 

Filled  and  filling  with  life  as  they  glide. 

And  the  vibrant  thrill  of  that  boundless  Fife 
Is  the  me.tsureless,  ceaseless  pulse  of  I  ovo, 
All-blessing,  beneath,  abroad,  above, 

With  sumless,  blissful  beneficence  rife. 

Too  wise  for  sorrow,  too  strong  for  stiife. 

And  up  to  that  Infinite  Life  and  Love 
The  endless  cry  of  creation  goes  ; 
Million-voiced,  dumb,  at  the  Heart  above 

It  knocks,  till  the  answer  all  wor.ds  o’er  flows 
With  love  that  lightens  and  glory  that  glows  ! 

O,  Infinite  Energy,  born  of  Repose, 

Repose,  of  Infinite  Energy  born. 

Unspent,  serene  as  creature’s  morn. 

My  restless  spirit,  toiling  and  worn. 

In  the  restful  might  of  Thy  being  inclose. 


O  Thou,  the  All-worker,  work  in  me 
Thy  patience,  purity,  power  and  peace  ! 

O  clear  my  vision  Thy  purpose  to  see. 
Work  in  me  and  through  me,  that  I  in  Thee 
May  rest  and  work,  with  eternal  increase. 
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CLASSICAL  DRESS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


COSTUME,  as  the  very  word  implies,  clothes  more 
than  the  body  ;  it  clothes  ideas  too.  “  Tell  me 
how  you  dress,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,”  may 
be  said  both  of  nations  and  individuals.  Though 
nothing  seems  more  capricious  than  the  laws  of  fashion, 
yet  the  essential  laws  are  no  caprice  ;  they  obey  the 
laws  of  necessity.  By  the  way  nations  dress  we 
recognise  their  religious  and  political  principles.  All 
the  difference  between  feudalism  and  democracy  is 
marked  in  the  gradations  that  have  transformed  the 
chlamys  of  long  ago  into  the  regulation  black  frock- 
coat  of  to-day. 

The  word  costume  has  become  custom  in  English,  and 
has  retained  in  Italian  the  meaning  we  attach  to  custom. 
In  France  the  same  word  has  come  to  mean  dress  only  ; 
which  indication  of  national  character  we  shall  leave  to 
be  thought  out  by  our  readers. 

In  primitive  times  the  only  difference  in  dress  between 
the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  world  and  another 
was  due  to  a  difference  of  climate.  Eastern  nations 
borrowed  the  sun’s  rays  to  weave  their  clothes  with  ; 
Western  nations  took  the  subdued  shades  their  sun  had 
taught  them.  The  South  was  distinguished  for  the  am¬ 
plitude  and  ease  of  its  tunics,  open  to  the  air  ;  the  North 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  chilly  elegance  of  furs. 

Later  on,  when  inequalities  became  more  marked, 
and  when  monopolies  protected  one  class  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  another,  social  distinctions  appeared  in  the 
cut  of  a  j  astaucorps  or  a  mantle  ;  the  nobles  were  nobles 
from  the  way  they  dressed  their  hair  to  the  heels  of 
their  boots,  and  the  villains  were  villains  from  their 
hood-caps  to  their  wooden  shoes.  Each  profession  had 
a  different  dress,  making  for  itself  a  kind  of  collective 
nobility.  They  had  their  mottoes,  their  banners,  their 
arms,  and  their  costumes.  Tradesmen  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  leather  purse  they  wore  at  the  girdle  ; 
doctors  dressed  in  gravity  ;  the  apothecaries  of  Florence 
wore  a  red  turban ;  the  notaries  of  Sienna  a  violet 
hood,  &c. 

No  one  can  pick  up  a  fashion-book  now-a-days 
without  finding  in  it  some  reference  to  the  distinctive 
dress  of  various  epochs  in  French  history.  Each  of 
these  epochs  has  a  distinctive  character,  which  we  shall 
point  out  in  the  course  of  these  papers.  Under  Francis  I. 
and  the  Valois  the  dress  was  suitable  for  tournaments, 
balls,  love,  gallantry ;  the  costume  is  light,  elegant, 
cavalier,  and  artistic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  under  the  influence  of  Spain,  it  became 
heavier  and  more  dignified,  as  did  also  the  French 
language  and  literature. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  all  is  classified  and  arranged 
under  the  law's  of  a  severe  etiquette.  Not  only  did  the 
rot  soldi  make  law's  for  regulating  commerce,  industry, 
and  literature,  but  he  allow'ed  fashion  to  be  no  freer 
than  conscience  ;  if  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
also  invented  a  patent  justaucorps  that  was  only  to  be 


w'orn  about  his  august  person.  In  the  w'inter  his  court 
was  to  wear  velvet,  satin,  and  cloth  ;  in  the  summer 
camelot  and  taffetas.  Furs  were  to  be  taken  to  at  the 
Feast  of  All  Saints,  muffs  to  be  left  off  after  Easter,  and 
English  point  after  Longchamps. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  costume  was  modified 
with  the  ideas.  The  courtiers  of  Louis  XVI.  would 
have  been  embarrassed  in  the  large  wigs  of  the  grande 
sihle;  people  dressed  with  much  less  solemnity  but 
with  far  more  grace. 

Soon  the  example  of  disregarding  the  laws  of  etiquette 
came  from  the  court  itself.  Marie  Antoinette  dared  to 
put  off  her  paniers,  and  the  poor  queen  w'as  blamed  by 
the  people  for  her  want  of  etiquette  as  much  as  by  the 
old  dowagers  whose  youth  had  been  passed  under  the 
ancient  tradition. 

The  Revolution  introduced  equality  of  costume — the 
only  equality  it  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing,  and  the  laws  of  things  fight  against  equality 
even  here ;  for  dress  a  workman  and  a  gentleman  alike, 
and  there  will  still  be  all  the  difference.  It  required  a 
good  deal  of  courage  to  do  as  the  chif  de  la  Montague 
did  during  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly :  he  threw  down 
the  red  cap  and  kept  his  usual  costume  in  the  midst  of 
the  tempest — his  striped  green  nankin  coat,  his  fiow'ered 
w'aistcoat,  and  his  point  d’Alengon  jabot. 

Now  the  regulation  black  coat  has  reigned  alone  for 
half  a  century,  and  men  seem  to  have  altogether  given 
up  silk,  satin,  and  bright  colours  to  the  women,  keep¬ 
ing  only  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  little  silk  round 
their  neck  'inder  the  name  of  a  cravat.  This  black 
coat  is  a  sign  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Europe.  A 
Venice  serenader  no  longer  wears  his  pink  mantle,  and 
a  grandee  of  Spain  is  dressed  like  a  stockbroker. 
Whether  you  go  north  to  St.  Petersburg,  south  to 
Rome,  east  to  Silesia,  or  west  to  Paris,  men  wear  the 
same  garments — a  fur  the  more  or  a  cravat  the  less 
makes  the  only  difference.  We  have  unturbaned  the 
Turk,  and  the  fez  will  soon  rise  into  a  chimneypot. 

The  costume  of  women  has  not  so  much  importance  ; 
they  change  for  a  whim,  or  because  something  suited 
somebody  once  ;  a  whole  nation  of  women  is  capable 
of  making  itself  ugly  because  something  suited  some¬ 
body  once,  or  because  it  pleased  some  one  once  to 
make  herself  a  fright.  The  clothes  of  women  are 
arms  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  Jean  Paul  has  well  said, 
“  Women,  like  soldiers,  throw  down  their  arms  when 
they  acknowledge  themselves  conquered.” 

Whether  art  should  or  should  not  have  to  do  with 
questions  of  costume  we  must  leave  to  pre-Raphaelites 
and  their  opponents  to  decide  when  we  think  of  the 
ancient  Greek  statues,  where  the  human  figure,  in  its 
splendid  nudity  or  its  drapery  that  indicates  the  lines  of 
nature,  fills  us  with  admiration,  we  areanti-precisionists, 
but  when  we  think  of  Millais  and  of  the  dresses  in  his 
Huguenots  we  are  precisionists. 
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1  The  painters  of  the  middle  ages  painted  all  their 
I  figures  in  the  costumes  of  their  own  time.  Walking 

i  through  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  we  see  Gospel  per¬ 
sonages  in  Medicis  chemisettes.  The  frescoes  of  Pisa 
and  of  the  Campo  Santo  furnish  a  mine  of  information 
on  Tuscan  costumes. 

I  At  the  apogee  of  Italian  art,  with  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael ,  a  better  order  of  things  was  inaugurated.  Raphael 
in  his  Spozalizio  obeyed  the  ancient  custom,  but  when 
he  painted  the  “  School  of  Athens”  he  saw  the  ridicule 
of  it,  and  in  his  “  Marriage  of  the  Virgin”  the  assist¬ 
ants  no  longer  wear  the  tight  ckausscs  and  velvet  cap  of 
a  Borgian  page. 

The  prophets  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  are  enveloped  in 
mantles  not  cut  by  a  Roman  tailor,  but  invented  and 
adjusted  by  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo.  Great  art 
only  admits  of  drapery,  not  costumes.  It  knows  neither 
velvet  nor  satin,  tatFetas  nor  brocade.  Still  we  owe  to 
painters  of  the  second  rank  most  of  the  information  we 
intend  placing  before  our  readers,  and  we  must  not  be 
ungrateful. 

The  time  is  past  when  actresses  on  the  stage  wore 
the  dress  of  the  day — when  Venus  appeared  in  paniers. 
Flora  took  care  to  powder  her  hair,  and  Mars  appeared 
in  a  full-bottomed  wig.  Voltaire  was  the  first  to  see 
i  the  absurdity  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  now  stage- 

i  managers  study  the  costume  of  the  epoch  at  which  the 

i  play  was  supposed  to  take  place,  and  produce  minute 

(  copies  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  time  as  far  as 

costume  can. 

In  this  general  survey  of  classical  dress  we  intend 
dividing  our  subject  into  epochs,  beginning  with  the 
costume  of 

f  ANCIENT  GREECE  AND  ROME. 

I 

Until  the  Northern  barbarians  descended  upon  Italy 
I  and  invaded  and  conquered  Rome,  the  long  garment 

I  was  the  one  most  worn  by  the  Southern  people. 

Everywhere  where  this  garment  was  worn,  the 
j  difference  between  the  costumes  of  men  and  women 

'  was  very  slight.  During  many  centuries  Grecian 

|i  costume  underwent  very  little  modification  ;  but  when 

j  the  Romans  conquered  the  world  they  modified  their 

dress  by  appropriating  what  seemed  preferable  in  the 
costume  of  the  nations  they  conquered.  Nevertheless, 
the  chief  features  remained  the  same. 

The  Roman  costume  was  composed  exclusively  of 
I  two  garments — the  under  one,  or  the  and  the 

upper  one,  or  mantle,  known  under  the  different  names 
of  chlamys,  toga,  or  palluim,  each  with  a  slight  diffe¬ 
rence  of  form — for  example,  the  simple  tunic  with 
sleeves,  which  had  something  of  the  same  use  as  the 
modern  chemise  or  shirt,  and  was  shaped  like  an 
ordinary  French  blouse,  was  very  nearly  the  same  thing 
under  all  its  different  names  of  chlridota,  a  tunic  with 
long  wide  sleeves,  of  Asiatic  origin ;  of  maimleata, 
with  long  narrow  sleeves  coming  to  the  wrists  talaris, 
a  tunic  falling  to  the  heels ;  pahnata,  a  festival  tunic 
embroidered  with  palms ;  and  so  on  with  the  other 
garments. 

'  As  to  the  lacerna,  Lena,  cucullus,  chlamys,  sagum, 

paludamentum,  they  were  all  upper  garments  more  or  less 


coarse,  more  or  less  ample,  more  or  less  short,  but  all 
analogous  to  our  mantles,  capes,  &c.,  with  or  without 
hood. 

The  women  varied  the  form  of  their  tunic  and 
mantle,  and  invented  many  elegant  accessories  to  their 
toilette ;  but  on  the  whole  the  national  costume  was 
the  same  for  both  sexes.  The  covering  for  the  feet, 
too,  was  the  uniform  sandal,  although  it  was  called  by 
a  variety  of  names. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  produced  a  revolution 
in  costume  as  well  as  in  laws  and  customs,  and  it  is 
from  that  epoch  that  the  history  of  modern  costume 
properly  begins  ;  after  it  the  Roman  costume,  mixed 
with  the  primitive  costume  of  the  Vandals,  Goths, 
Huns,  &c.,  lasted  with  few  modifications  till  the  ninth 
century,  and  did  not  die  out  till  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth. 

It  was  natural  that  men  living  in  a  warm  climate, 
only  armed  for  the  service  of  the  State,  should  be 
content  with  garments  that  could  cover  them  without 
enveloping  the  body  too  tightly,  and  leaving  it  free  in 
all  its  movements. 

But  the  Northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  must  have 
thought  at  a  very  early  time  how  they  might  best  pre¬ 
serve  themselves  from  the  cold  and  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  they  inhabited.  The  garment  known  amongst 
them  by  the  name  of  braca,  and  that  the  Parthians 
called  sarabara,  gave  birth  to  what  has  been  suc¬ 
cessively  called  chaiisses,  kaut-de-chausses,  trousses, 
breeches,  and  trousers.  These  wandering  nations  had 
another  reason  for  preferring  the  short,  tight  clothes  to 
long  and  flowing  garments  ;  their  active  turbulence 
made  them  always  at  war,  and  they  were  always  armed 
for  it  or  for  hunting. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  always  went  bare¬ 
headed  in  their  towns  ;  but  in  the  country,  to  keep  off 
the  sun’s  rays,  they  wore  felt,  straw,  or  plaited  reed 
hats  very  much  like  those  still  worn.  The  barbarians, 
too,  generally  went  bareheaded,  though  they  sometimes 
wore  hoods  more  or  less  large,  the  form  of  which  we 
ignore,  generally  made  of  skins  of  wild  animals. 

It  is  not  till  a  more  modern  date  that  we  can  tell  any¬ 
thing  precise  about  the  costumes  of  women  who,  at  all 
epochs  and  in  all  countries,  have  always  worn  those 
garments  that  we  know  under  the  general  name  of 
dresses.  The  use  of  the  waistband  only  was  subordi¬ 
nate  and  restricted  according  to  circumstances  ;  any  way, 
the  women  used  a  girdle  in  the  same  way  men  did,  for 
formerly  the  waistband  was  never  fastened  to  the  dress. 

The  great  difference  in  modern  costume  of  women 
consists,  then,  in  this — that  the  waistband  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  dress,  and  makes  waists  long  or 
short  according  to  fashion.  In  the  same  way  the  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  masculine  attire  dates  from  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  wide  or  narrow,  or  long  or  short,  sleeves. 

This  short  notice  brings  us  down,  then,  to  the 

FIFTH  CENTURY. 

At  this  epoch,  when  the  Saxons  were  establishing 
themselves  in  England,  the  costume  was  a  mixture  of 
the  Roman  and  barbarian  styles,  of  the  long,  shapeless 
garment  and  the  German  braca.  Thus  on  the  statue 
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of  King  Clovis  in  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  this 
King  of  the  Franks,  on  whom  the  Gallo-Roman  civili¬ 
sation  had  its  effects,  is  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  the 
toga  or  chlamjs,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  tight 
haut-de-chausscs  that  we  now  call  trousers.  He  wears 
besides  a  waistband,  which  was  not  an  innovation  of 
his  time,  for  the  women  then  wore  a  long  dress  caught 
in  at  the  waist.  He  wears  the  regular  shoes  or  closed 
sandals  that  are  found  in  all  antiquity  amongst  almost 
all  nations. 

The  mantle  has  quite  as  ancient  an  origin.  The  first 
remark  at  all  essential  refers  to  the  ornaments  with 
which  the  Franks  enriched  their  girdles  and  the  borders, 
or  orles,  of  their  tunics  and  mantles.  This  fashion  came 
to  them  from  the  Imperial  Court,  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in  the  third 
century,  and  had  taken  to  itself  there  the  luxury  of 
precious  stones  and  rich  ornaments  that  Eastern  nations 
have  always  been  famous  for. 

Very  little  is  really  known  about  the  costume  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Merovingian  kings.  The  statues  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  age  date  mostly  from  a  more  recent  epoch, 
and  are  dressed  in  a  later  costume. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  truth  we  must  remember 
the  description  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  Germans.  He 
says — “  They  were  almost  naked,  with  the  exception 
of  the  trai\e ;  they  wore  short  tight  garments  and  a  little 
square  mantle  on  the  right  shoulder.  ’  Add  to  this  the 
description  already  given  of  the  Roman  costume,  and 
imagine  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Sidone  Apollinare  gives  the  following  picture  of  the 
Franks  : — “  They  drew  up  their  hair  and  fastened  it  at 
the  top  of  their  foreheads,  the  said  hair  being  a  red 
blond  ;  it  forms  a  sort  of  aigrette,  and  falls  down  behind 
like  a  horse’s  tail.  Their  faces  are  quite  shaved,  with 
the  exception  of  two  long  moustaches  on  either  side  the 
mouth.  They  wore  linen  coats  light  to  the  boJy 
and  limbs,  with  a  large  girdle  to  which  they  hang  a 
sword.” 

This  description  dates  from  the  time  w  hen  the  Franks 
were  only  known  by  their  incursions  into  Gaul ;  they 
adopted  the  Roman  costume  when  they  took  regular 
possession  of  the  territory. 

One  great  and  characteristic  difference  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  mentioned  :  we  mean  the  custom  of  wearing 
the  hair  long,  which  had  never  been  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  remained  a  distinctive  sign  of  the 
Frank  king  and  nobles. 

The  Greek  historian  Agathias  says,  “  They  never  cut 
the  hair  of  the  sons  of  Frank  kings.  From  their  earliest 
childhood  their  hair  falls  gracefully  on  to  their  shoulders  ; 
it  is  divided  on  the  forehead,  and  falls  equally  right  and 
left ;  they  make  It  the  object  of  particular  care.”  They 
dressed  it  with  bandelettes  of  stuff  w'hich  they  orna¬ 


mented  with  pearls  and  precious  metals,  and  powdered 
it  with  gold. 

Whilst  the  men  of  high  rank  were  thus  distinguished 
by  their  long  and  flowing  locks,  the  people  w’ore 
their  hair  more  or  less  shaved  according  to  their 
degree  of  freedom  ;  the  serfs  had  their  heads  entirely 
shaved. 

Amongst  the  nobles  and  freemen  it  was  the  custom 
to  swear  by  their  hair,  and  when  a  man  wished  to  be 
exquisitely  polite  he  pulled  out  one  of  his  hairs  and 
presented  it  with  his  respects.  The  chronicler  Fredegaire 
tells  how  Clovis  once  pulled  out  one  of  his  hairs  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  Saint  Germer,  IJishop  of  Toulouse,  and  all  his 
court  vied  with  one  another  in  following  his  example, 
so  that  the  venerable  prelate  with  his  hand  full  of  hairs 
went  away  delighted  with  his  reception. 

The  Franks,  whilst  remaining  fitithful  to  their  long 
hair,  renounced  little  by  little  their  custom  of  shaving  their 
faces  ;  at  first  they  only  kept  a  little  bunch  of  hair  on 
the  chin,  then  they  let  it  spread  and  grow  till  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  most  freemen  wore  all  their  beard. 

NINTH  AND  TENTH  CENTURIES. 

Under  the  reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  notable 
changes  resulted  from  the  friendly  or  warlike  relations 
that  the  Franks  had  with  the  Southern  nations.  It  was 
then  that  the  use  of  silken  materials  first  began  to  be 
introduced  into  the  countiy,  and  the  nobles,  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  from  the  populace,  had  their  garments 
bordered  with  rich  fur. 

Charlemagne,  who  was  very  simple  in  his  tastes,  dis¬ 
approved  very  strongly  of  these  new  manifestations  of 
luxury,  which  he  declared  useless. 

“  What  use  are  those  little  mantles  ?”  said  he.  “  In 
bed  they  cannot  cover  us,  on  horseback  they  neither 
defend  us  from  wind  nor  rain  ;  when  we  are  seated 
they  do  not  preserve  our  legs  from  either  cold  or 
damp.” 

This  king  himself  wore  usually  a  sort  of  wide  tunic 
made  of  sealskin.  One  day  that  his  courtiers  had  been 
huntingwith  him  covered  with  superb  southern-fashioned 
garments,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  rain  and  all  their 
fine  clothes  spoiled. 

“  O  ye  fools  !”  said  he  the  next  day,  showing  them 
his  garment,  which  a  servant  had  just  given  him  in 
excellent  condition,  after  having  dried  it  at  the  fire  and 
rubbed  it  between  his  hands.  “  Who  now  wears  the 
most  precious  and  useful  clothes — you  or  I  ?  Mine 
only  cost  me  one  sou”  (about  eighteen  shillings  of  our 
money),  “  and  yours  cost  you  a  mint  of  money.” 

When  this  king  went  to  war,  his  nobles,  even  the 
most  rich  and  powerful,  dare  not  follow  him  with  any¬ 
thing  but  leather,  woollen,  or  linen  garments,  or  they 
would  have  been  sent  ignominiously  back. 
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FORGOTTEN  I,IVn!S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  HALF-HEARTED  lover  wears  out  patience  and 
wearies  hope,  and  in  the  end  he  gets  hated  and  de¬ 
spised  for  his  pains,  just,  perhaps,  as  his  own  faint  fires 
are  burning  into  a  flame,  and  he  has  made  up  his  poor 
mind  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  himself  is  to  take 
the  girl  whom  he  has  so  long  courted  with  such  selfish 
caution. 

Oliver  de  Beauvoir  loved  Barbara  in  his  way,  and  it 
was  not  altogether  his  fiuilt  if  this  way  was  selfish  and 
small.  The  prejudices  of  class  and  caste  were  not  of 
his  making.  His  narrow  fortune  too,  as  a  younger 
brother,  was  not  of  his  building,  and  it  could  scarcely 
be  hurled  at  him  as  a  reproach  that,  as  a  point  of  con¬ 
science,  he  had  refused  to  enter  the  Church  and  accept 
the  family  living  as  a  means  for  becoming  steady,  re¬ 
spected,  and  rich.  He  had  grown  to  be  something  of 
a  “  loafer”  through  this  refusal  of  the  only  career 
offered  to  him,  and  the  time  had  slipped  by  which  he 
might  have  made  available  for  the  study  of  some  other 
profession.  Thus  his  own  heart  was  not  without  its 
secret  root  of  bitterness  as  he  brooded  over  his  love  for 
a  girl  too  poor,  too  Insignificant  to  be  aught  but  a  drag 
on  his  already  poor  fortunes  if  he  married  her. 

“  Nothing  can  help  me  now  but  a  rich  wife,”  he  said 
to  himself  with  intense  disgust,  as  he  walked  slowly 
through  park  and  meadow  to  keep  his  tryst  with  Rose. 
“  This  little  girl  is  the  heiress  of  that  cracked  baronet,” 
he  continued.  “  I  wonder  whether  he  would  object  to 
a  Dc  Beauvoir?  The  mad  letters  which  reach  Theresa 
from  Caerlerrick  are  always  civil  to  her.  It  is  Bosperis  he 
hates.  Well,  we  shall  see.  When  I  get  at  the  rest  of 
this  mystery  I  may  have  the  old  lunatic  in  my  power, 
and  can  dictate  terms.  And,  heigho  !  Rose  is  very 
pretty  !” 

He  broke  into  a  whistle  and  walked  on  faster  till  he 
rc.ached  a  stile  leading  into  the  footpath  which  crossed 
a  corner  of  the  park  at  Caerlerrick.  Here  he  paused 
and  lighted  a  cigar,  and  stood  a  moment  puffing  at  it 
thoughtfully,  with  eyes  scanning  the  wide  domain,  the 
stately  mansion,  the  glorious  timber,  and  the  green  hills 
beyond. 

“  It  is  a  splendid  property,”  he  said,  jerking  away 
the  ashes  of  his  cigar.  “  And  the  old  man  has  neither 
kith  nor  kin — he  gives  it  all  to  Lady  Tregethas  and  her 
daughter.  Am  I  a  fool  that  I  hestitate  at  such  a  chance  ? 
What  a  place  I  could  make  of  this!” 

He  vaulted  over  the  stile,  and  stood  again  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  smile,  something  of  the  air  of  possession  in 
his  eyes  and  face,  as  he  looked  down  over  the  sloping 
glades  of  the  park.  The  spot  on  which  he  stood  was 
high  ground,  breaking  in  front  of  him  into  the  rugged¬ 
ness  of  a  cliff,  with  here  and  there  a  jutting  rock,  a 
brush  of  gorse  and  broom,  and  tufts  of  purple  heath  in 
blossom.  Further  below  still  the  descent  grew  more 


precipitous,  till  it  ended  in  a  sheer  cliff,  down  whose 
jagged  side  there  poured  a  waterfall,  making  now  but  a 
faint  murmur  in  its  dwindled  summer  strength  as  it 
reached  the  pool  beneath.  All  along  upon  the  troubled 
water  there  lay  the  shadows  of  leaves 'mingled  with  the 
glare  of  the  evening  sun. 

Suddenly,  as  Oliver  gazed  down  on  the  pool,  his  face 
changed.  The  smiling  air  of  mastership  left  his  lips, 
and  he  started  back  almost  guiltily. 

The  shadow  of  a  woman  crossed  the  water,  and  lay- 
dark  and  still  among  the  fluttering  leaf-shades  and 
changeful  gleams  of  light  sparkling  on  the  surface. 

“  It  is  Barbara  !”  said  Oliver.  “  What  can  she  be 
doing  here  ?” 

I  le  went  down  a  step  or  two  of  the  rugged  descent 
the  better  to  see  the  pool,  then  for  a  single  instant  the 
woman’s  shadow  touched  his  sight,  and  vanished. 
He  knew  that  one  step  backwards  from  the  brink 
might  withdraw  her  image  from  the  water  quickly 
as  the  passing  of  a  swift,  yet  he  felt  angry  and 
amazed,  and  there  grew  upon  his  mind  a  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  strange  and  dreadful.  He  felt  as  though  he  had 
crossed  the  border  of  the  unseen  world,  and  his  eyes 
had  looked  upon  a  sight  he  should  never  see  again. 
This  was  just  fora  second  of  time — the  moment  it  takes 
to  flash  a  thought  from  the  brain  to  the  chilled  blood — 
then  he  dashed  down  the  rugged  way  with  headlong 
speed,  saving  himself  at  the  cliff’s  edge  by  a  hair’s 
breadth  and  here,  clutching  at  the  branch  of  a  stunted 
tree,  he  leant  over  and  gazed  upon  the  pool. 

It  was  empty  of  all  shadows  except  the  sky,  the 
twinkling  leaves  and  lights,  and  his  own  scared  face 
looking  strangely  white  in  the  dark  water.  He  drew 
back  with  a  long  breath,  and  getting  a  better  grasp 
upon  the  tree,  and  a  firmer  footing,  he  slowly  scanned 
the  borders  of  the  lonely  pool  and  the  paths  within  his 
sight,  looking  for  the  vanished  figure.  But  all  was 
emptiness,  and  solitude,  .and  silence.  The  quiet  trickling 
of  the  dwindled  waterfall  from  rock  to  rock,  .and  its 
faint  splash  as  it  touched  the  waters  below,  were  the 
sole  sounds  th.at  broke  the  awful  stillness. 

“  Am  I  dreaming  ?’’  Oliver  asked  himself.  “  No  ! 
it  irns  Barbara  !”  And  with  sudden  vehemence  he 
called  her  name  aloud  twice  or  thrice. 

To  his  first  and  second  cry  there  was  no  answer ,‘- 
but  as  he  called  her  name  for  the  third  time  Barbara’s 
voice  replied  to  him. 

“  Go  b.ack  !”  she  cried  angril}'.  “  Do  you  want  to 
die  and  haunt  us  ?  This  pool  has  seen  enough  of  poor 
drowned  creatures.  Go  back,  I  say  I” 

These  last  words  were  uttered  almost  in  a  shriek,  as 
though  she  were  struck  by  terror,  and  he  fancied  she 
was  shrinking  back  from  the  sight  of  his  shadow  in  the 
water,  showing  him  holding  to  the  branch  by  one  hand 
as  he  leant  half  his  body  over  the  precipice  striving  to 
see  the  speaker. 
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Can  I  get  down  to  j’ou,  Barbara  ?”  he  called  aloud. 
Where  are  you  ?” 

“  Far  away,”  returned  the  voice,  as  if  receding  to  a 
distance.  “  Who  calls  on  Barbara  ?  She  cannot  come 
to  you.  She  lies  dead  at  home.” 

The  last  words  were  spoken  faintly,  and  as  they 
ceased  a  sudden  silence  fell  on  him,  broken  only  by  the 
drip,  drip  of  the  water  as  it  trickled  slowly  down  to 
the  pool  below. 

For  a  moment  the  scene,  the  solitude,  the  voice 
brought  a  feeling  to  his  heart  of  a  ghastly  sort,  like  the 
touch  of  a  dead  hand,  or  the  sudden  sight  of  a  dead 
face ;  then  he  threw  off  the  impression,  and  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow  with  a  forced  laugh. 

“  This  is  mad  ground,”  he  said,  “  and  either  Barbara 
has  caught  the  Caerlerrick  lunacy  or  I  have.  Let  us 
see  which  it  is.” 

By  the  strong  branch  of  holly  he  swung  himself  again 
to  his  feet,  and  dashed  up  the  rocks  till  he  reached  a 
winding  path  leading  down  to  the  borders  of  the  pool. 
This  he  traversed  like  a  deer,  with  eyes  and  heart  still 
outstripping  his  speed,  but  no  lake  in  a  solitary  land 
untrod  by  man  could  be  more  lonely  or  silent  than  was 
this  cold  sheet  of  water  when  its  facp  and  its  shadows 
met  his  sight. 

For  a  little  while  he  searched  about  on  every  side 
eagerly,  then  suddenly  he  desisted,  with  a  vague  dis¬ 
appointment  and  chill  upon  him. 

“  It  is  a  new  phase  in  Barbara’s  character  to  play 
foolish,  romantic  tricks,”  he  said  to  himself  coldly. 
“  And  what  can  be  her  motive  ?  How  could  she  tell 
I  should  pass  this  way  ?” 

This  last  question  startled  him,  and  not  much  heeding 
his  path  he  took  a  wrong  turning,  and,  after  twisting 
and  winding  among  trees  and  high  shrubs,  he  came  out 
on  the  great  avenue  at  Caerlerrick.  And  this  was  not 
the  worst,  for  at  the  first  step  he  took  among  the  wide¬ 
spread  shadows  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  gloomy, 
hard,  stern  man  upon  whose  head  lay,  as  he  thought, 
all  the  sorrow  of  his  sister’s  life. 

Sir  Cuthbert  slightly  raised  his  hat  in  passing  ;  then 
stopped,  and  came  back  a  step. 

“  This  is  not  the  day  for  showing  Caerlerrick  to 
visitors,”  he  said. 

Then  meeting  Oliver’s  keen,  curious  look,  he  recog¬ 
nised  him,  and  his  worn,  haughty  face  changed  suddenly. 

“  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  are  you  aware  that  you  are  tres¬ 
passing  ?  The  footpath  lies  higher  up  the  park.” 

“  I  know  it.  Sir  Cuthbert.  I  have  missed  my  way, 
that  is  all.” 

“  No  one  can  do  that  who  keeps  the  footpath.” 

“  I  plead  guilty  to  having  quitted  it,”  said  Oliver. 

Sir  Cuthbert  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke  in  that  sort 
of  silent,  angry  amazement  which  proud  men,  living  in 
loneliness,  often  feel  when  their  privacy  is  invaded  as 
they  think  rudely. 

“  May  I  ask  your  reason  for  knowingly  intruding  on 
my  grounds  r”  he  said  at  length  with  great  stiffness. 

“  Certainly,  Sir  Cuthbert.  I  fancied  I  saw  a  young 
lady,  a  guest  of  my  sister’s,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
pond  yonder,  and  I  ran  down  the  abrupt  descent  to 
speak  to  her.” 


A  swift  shadow  passed  over  Sir  Cuthbert’s  face  ;  his 
voice  broke  into  a  tone  of  sarcasm. 

“  It  is  singular,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  your  fancy  could 
so  deceive  you.  Nothing  would  be  more  impossible 
than  the  presence  of  a  guest  from  Bosanken  in  the 
grounds  of  Caerlerrick.” 

“  Pardon  me.  Sir  Cuthbert ;  strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  you,  and  I  confess  to  me  also,  I  certainly  saw  the 
lady — or,  to  speak  with  strict  correctness,  I  saw  her 
reflection  in  the  water.” 

Sir  Cuthbert  listened  with  that  shadow  on  his  face 
growing  white  and  angry.  His  voice  took  a  harsh  and 
abrupt  tone. 

“  It  was  an  illusion — a  passing  cloud — the  shadow 
of  a  tree.” 

“  Those  shadows  do  not  speak,”  said  Oliver,  smiling 
confidently  ;  “  this  one  answered  when  I  called.” 

“  When  you  called  !”  And  Sir  Cuthbert  broke  into 
fury  here.  “  Pray  what  name  did  you  call  ?  Who  is 
it  has  dared - ?” 

But  he  stopped  here,  checking  his  anger  by  a  supreme 
effort  of  self-control. 

“  I  called  ‘  Barbara,’  ”  returned  Oliver. 

“  Barbara !”  broke  in  Sir  Cuthbert ;  “  there  is  no 
one  of  that  name  here,  sir.” 

“  I  did  not  say  there  was,”  replied  Oliver,  with  all 
his  careless  ease  cool  about  him,  “  but  I  presume  I  may 
be  allowed  to  know  the  name  of  my  sister’s  guest.  I 
am  speaking  of  Miss  Barbara  Lethbridge.” 

The  proud,  hard  lines  on  Sir  Cuthbert’s  marred  and 
saddened  visage  softened,  the  look  of  angry  defiance  on 
his  brow  passed  away. 

“  And  was  it  this  young  lady  whom  you  suppose 
you  saw  in  my  grounds  he  asked. 

“  Yes,”  said  Oliver  simply. 

“  And  you  did  not  see  her  distinctly 

“  No,  but  I  heard  her  voice.” 

At  this  answer  Sir  Cuthbert  appeared  to  permit  him¬ 
self  to  be  convinced,  though  a  shade  of  anxiety  or  of 
doubt  still  lingered  on  his  countenance. 

“  She  is  Doctor  Mordaunt  Lethbridge’s  daughter,  I 
think  ?”  he  said  in  a  quiet  tone. 

“  /  believe  so,”  returned  Oliver,  “  but  my  sister  has 
not  always  thought  so.” 

Sir  Cuthbert  was  silent ;  he  even  seemed  inclined  to 
move  away  and  conclude  this  interview,  but  Oliver’s 
next  words  stopped  him. 

“You  are  aware.  Sir  Cuthbert,  that  strange  mes¬ 
sages,  mad  letters,  have  sometimes  reached  my  sister  ?” 

“  I  have  repudiated  them  all,  sir.  I  have  answered 
that  accusation  times  enough.  Your  sister’s  husband 
is  a  scoundrel.” 

“  We  will  not  discuss  Bosperis  now,”  said  Oliver, 
serene  and  calm  still  in  his  graceful  ease  ;  “if  we  did 
perhaps  we  should  nor  quarrel  over  him.  Let  us  go 
back  to  those  letters  which  you  deny.  Are  you  aware 
they  all  allude  to  the  existence  of  a  child  who — who — 
although  she  would  ruin  my  sister’s  name  and  position, 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  dear  to  her  ?” 

Oliver’s  ease  had  deserted  him  ;  he  had  grown  flushed 
in  speaking.  Sir  Cuthbert's  worn  face  was  white  to 
ghastliness  ;  he  leant  his  arm  .against  a  tree,  as  if  he 
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needed  support,  and  then  he  waited,  as  though  expecting 
Oliver  to  speak  again. 

“It  is  a  painful  subject — one  which,  for  my  sister’s 
sake,  I  would  fain  bury  in  oblivion,”  said  Oliver  with 
an  effort. 

“  Have  I  named  it  ?”  asked  Sir  Cuthbert,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  grief  and  anger.  “  Have  I  not  borne  the  most 
horrible  wrong  one  man  can  do  to  another,  and  yet 
been  silent Am  I  digging  up  the  hideous  past  now, 
Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  or  is  it  you  ?” 

“  Sir  Cuthbert,  I  never  had  my  sister’s  full  confidence 
till  yesterday ;  then  she  showed  me  those  mad  letters.” 

“  Of  which  I  know  nothing,.” 

“  Nevertheless  they  come  from  Caerlerrick,”  per¬ 
sisted  Oliver  ;  “  and  you  must  acknowledge  that  while 
they  come  my  sister  can  expect  no  peace.  They 
exasperate  Bosperis  to  fury.” 

“  Do  not  name  that  man  to  me  !”  said  Sir  Cuthbert, 
with  his  hand  in  the  air,  and  his  eyes  blazing  with 
wrath.  “  Whosoever  mentions  him  insults  me.  I  have 
tried  to  spare  Lady  Theresa  all  the  sorrow  I  could. 
Surely  no  letters  have  reached  her  since  my  marriage  ?” 

He  spoke  anxiously,  a  shade  of  tenderness  and  sorrow 
in  his  tone. 

“  None,”  said  Oliver.  “  And  until  yesterday,  I 
repeat,  I  never  heard  the  details  of  this  sad  story,  or 
knew  how  much  my  sister  had  suffered.  I  used  to  be 
rather  on  her  husband’s  side.” 

An  expression  of  intense  hate  and  scorn  passed  over 
Sir  Cuthbert’s  face. 

“  Then  you  were  on  the  side  of  a  villain,  sir.  Is 
this  painful  conference  over  ?  I  see  no  use  myself  in 
prolonging  it.  I  bear  you  no  personal  dislike,  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir,  but  if  Lady  Theresa  has  given  you  her  con¬ 
fidence,  you  must  be  aware  there  are  reasons  why  there 
should  never  be  any  intercourse  between  her  house  and 
mine.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  it,  therefore  I  have  wondered  the 
more  at  these  mad  letters,  which  have  so  cruelly  dis¬ 
turbed  my  sister’s  peace.” 

Sir  Cuthbert  seemed  about  to  interrupt  him  here, 
buthis  raised  hand  dropped  again,  and  he  held  his 
peace. 

“  And  above  .all,”  continued  Oliver,  “I  have  won¬ 
dered  at  the  persistent  .allusion  in  them  to  a  child  whose 
existence  would  bring  her  such  bitter  and  dreadful 
pain,  and  force  her,  perhaps,  to  acknowledge  all  the 
misery  of  her  present  position.” 

“  Say  shame  !  — shame  to  us  all  !  I  w'ould  have  ex¬ 
posed  that  villain — th.at  hereditary  enemy  of  my  house 
— years  ago,  but  for  the  shame  of  it.”  And  Sir  Cuthbeit’s 
outstretched  angry  arm  fell  down  suddenly.  “  Yes,  I 
have  been  forced  into  silence  out  of  mercy  to  Lady 
Theresa  and  myself.  Why  are  we  talking  of  this  matter 
now  ?  Is  it  wise  ?  The  very  trees  and  stones  have 
cars  for  scandal.  As  for  the  child,  she  is  dead.  It  is 
m.adness,  all  madness,  in  those  letters.” 

“  I  am  relieved  to  hear  you  say  so,”  said  Oliver,  his 
careless  ease  sitting  gracefully  on  him  again.  “  I  can 
tell  my  sister  now  that  her  dreadful  fears  may  pass 
away,  and  her  friendship  for  Miss  Lethbridge  need 
have  no  terrible  sh.'idow  around  it.” 


“  Miss  Lethbridge  !”  repeated  Sir  Cuthbert.  “  What 
has  this  young  stranger  to  do  with  our  sad  history  ?” 

“  Is  it  possible,”  returned  Oliver,  with  a  keen  and 
meaning  look,  “  that  you  can  plead  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  wild  letter  sent  from  Caerlerrick 
Lethbridge  was  the  name  given  as  the  one - r” 

He  stopped,  for  Sir  Cuthbert’s  wild  and  dreadful 
look  led  him  to  expect  an  outburst  of  m.adness  or  of 
fury  such  as  the  country  people  talked  of  as  coming  at 
times  In  sudden  paroxysms  on  the  unhappy  man  standing 
so  ghastly  white  before  him.  But  he  was  as  silent  as 
he  was  pale,  and  Oliver  went  on  in  a  tone  which  he 
purposely  made  slow%  firm,  and  quiet. 

“  Yes,  the  letter  gave  positively  the  name  of  Leth¬ 
bridge.  And  my  sister’s  anxiety  was  so  great,  she 
sent  me  in  search  of  Dr.  Lethbridge’s  daughter.” 

“  Without  informing  that  man  Bosperis  ?’’ 

“  Without  informing  him.” 

“lam  thankful  your  sister  spared' me  that.” 

The  indescribable  accent  of  bitterness  and  hatred  in 
which  he  spoke  made  Oliver  pause. 

“  Go  on,”  said  Sir  Cuthbert.  “  You  found  the  lady, 
I  suppose  ?” 

“  I  found  her  at  a  French  school,  with  Miss  Car¬ 
teret.” 

“Ah,  then  she  is  the  same  young  hdy  who  is  the 
friend  of  my  adopted  daughter  and  heiress,”  said  Sir 
Cuthbert,  with  a  certain  emphasis. 

“  The  same.” 

“  And  you  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  she 
is  any  other  than  Dr.  Lethbridge’s  daughter  ?” 

“  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world,”  said  Oliver  slowly. 
“  And  until  I  saw  the  letters  I  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  a  delusion  in  my  sister’s  mind.” 

“  Look  upon  it  as  that  still,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir.  The 
maddest  Bedlamite  that  lives  could  not  write  madder 
letters  than  those  ;  you  own  that  ?” 

“  I  cannot  say  they  are  sane,”  returned  Oliver  w'ith 
a  slight  shrug. 

“  Then  they  are  unworthy  of  belief  although  they 
come  from  Caerlerrick,”  and  Sir  Cuthbert  smiled  mourn¬ 
fully.  “  I  have  my  mad  moments  at  times,  as  we  all 
have  more  or  less.  Beg  your  sister  to  put  those  poor 
documents  in  the  fire  and  forget  them.  There  is  no 
truth  in  them — there  is  no  child  of  that  unhappy  union 
living.  The  daughter  of  Lady  Tregethas  is  my 
heiress.” 

He  raised  his  hat  and  moved  away  a  step,  then  came 
back  and  asked  a  question  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
seeks  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

“  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  excuse  me.  You  said  Just  now 
you  saw  this  young  lady.  Miss  Lethbridge,  in  my 
grounds  ;  have  you  ever  known  her  to  venture  hither  ?” 

“  No,  never  till  to-day.” 

The  shade  of  anxiety,  the  quivering  look  in  the  eyes, 
came  back  as  Sir  Cuthbert  heard  the  answer. 

“  But  she  spoke  to  you,”  he  observed.  “  May  I  ask 
what  she  said  ?” 

Oliver  smiled.  The  thought  struck  him  that  Barbara’s 
words  were  tinged  with  the  Caerlerrick  lunacy,  and  he 
could  scarcely  repeat  them  to  the  half-mad  baronet 
without  being  suspected  of  a  covert  sarcasm. 
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“  I  fear,”  he  said,  “that  Miss  Lethbridge  took,  ad¬ 
vantage  of  standing  on  haunted  ground  to  play  off  a  jest 
on  me.  She  told  me  she  was  dead — or  lying  dead  at 
home — those  were  her  words.  I  hope  you  will  believe 
that  I  .am  far  from  meaning  a  jest  in  repeating - ” 

The  sudden  change  in  Sir  Cuthbert’s  face  stopped 
him.  One  of  those  wild  paroxysms  of  passion,  for 
which  he  was  celebnated  and  feared,  had  seized  him, 
and  turned  him  to  a  maniac. 

“  Are  you  mad — are  we  all  mad,”  he  cried,  “that 
you  dare  to  tell  me  such  a  story  It  was  an  illusion 
— a  lie  !  You  saw  no  one  at  the  pool.” 

“  It  was  Barbara  Lethbridge’s  voice,  or  her  ghost’s, 
that  I  heard,"  returned  Oliver  steadily.  “As  to  seeing 
any  one,  I  will  not  persist  in  the  fact  of  my  eye¬ 
sight  since  it  annoys  you.  For  the  rest,  I  believe  I  am 
tolerably  sane,  and  no  man  ever  gives  me  the  lie 
twice.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  departed,  much  disgusted 
with  this  conclusion  to  his  interview  with  his  glocmy 
neighbour. 

“  Stop !”  cried  Sir  Cuthbert’s  voice  quaveringly, 
“  you  are  going  wrong  !  That  path  will  lead  you  to 
the  haunted  pool.  You  are  right,  it  is  haunted,  and 
you,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  have  been  made  the  victim  of 
one  of  those  hallucinations  that  cheat  at  times  the 
strongest  brain.  On  returning  to  Bosanken  you  will 
find  Miss  Lethbridge  has  never  visited  this  place.” 

He  was  courteous  and  himself  again  except  for  a 
little  wdldness  in  his  deep-set  eyes,  and  a  slight  quiver¬ 
ing  of  the  lip.  Oliver,  however,  beneath  his  coolness 
felt  angry,  and  so  indulged  himself  in  sarcasm. 

“  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir  Cuthbert,  hallucinations  may 
oc:ur  at  Caerlerrick,  but  not  to  me.  And  whoever 
heard  of  speech  accompanying  them  ?  Ghosts  sortirely 
find  a  voice.” 

“  True,  true.  And  you  are  sure  it  was  her  voice — 
Barbara  Lethbridge’s  I  mean  ?” 

“  Quite  sure.” 

“  Ah  !’’  said  Sir  Cuthbert  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
“  Tell  her  not  to  come  again,  will  you  ?  She  might  be 
frightened.  The  pool  is  haunted,  sir,  though  you  scoff 
at  the  thought.  Tell  her  not  to  come.  There  are  days 
for  strangers,  when  they  can  come  safely  to  Caerlerrick. 
Other  days  let  them  keep  away.” 

“  I  sc.arcely  need  that  remark.  Sir  Cuthbert,”  said 
Oliver,  applying  it  too  hastily  to  himself.  “  My  intru¬ 
sion  was  an  accident.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  I  had 
resolved  to  see  you  on  the  subject  of  those  letters,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving  your 
assurance  that  they  are  all  a  madness.” 

“Ah!  ah  I  all  a  madness — a  miserable  madness. 
Good  morning,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir.” 

“  Good  morning,  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas,”  returned 
Oliver  with  grave  courtesy. 

Then  as  he  walked  away  swiftly  his  lips  broke  into 
a  smile. 

“  The  whole  thing  is  mad,”  he  said.  “  I  begin  to 
believe  Bosperis  again,  and  to  wonder  why  Theresa 
troubles  herself  with  anything  coming  from  such  a  nest 
of  lunacy.” 

He  looked  back  an  instant  to  see  Sir  Cuthbert  in  the 


same  place,  still  pointing  .anxiously  to  the  road  he  must 
take  in  order  to  reach  the  footpath. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LIVER  DE  BEAUVOIR  was  in  a  nervous  mood 
when  he  neared  the  ruined  chapel  where  for  many 
evenings  past  he  had  secretly  met  Rose  Carteret.  The 
perplexity  and  vacillation  of  his  mind  were  extreme. 
Till  to-day  the  mystery,  the  risk  and  folly  of  these 
meetings  had  amused  him  ;  till  to-day  he  had  deceived 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  doing  this  for  his 
sister’s  sake,  and  to  gain  from  Rose  the  secret  at  Caer¬ 
lerrick  would  be  to  restore  her  peace.  But  now  that 
Theresa  had  confessed  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness, 
now  that  she  had  named  her  dretidful  suspicion  and  fear, 
he  knew  himself  mistaken.  Moreover,  another  doubt 
stirred  his  easy,  careless  heart,  and  added  to  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  his  thoughts. 

Was  he  not  risking  all  the  wealth  promised  to  Rose  ? 
Might  not  Sir  Cuthbert  change  his  purpose  concerning 
her  if  he  discovered  these  clandestine  meetings  and 
their  object  ?  This  question  somehow  to-day  put  things 
before  him  in  a  new  light,  and  it  struck  him  with  a 
force  not  felt  before  by  his  careless  nature  that  no 
circumstances  whatever  could  excuse  his  making  a  spy 
of  Rose. 

“  By  Jove  I  now  I  have  seen  the  old  fellow  I  can’t 
go  on  with  it.  I  won’t  let  Rose  tell  me  another  word. 
It  is  downright  treachery  to  make  her  a  spy  on  him,  his 
intentions  towards  her  being  so  generous.  I  might  ruin 
her  prospects  altogether  (and  perhaps  my  own,  whis¬ 
pered  some  inner  thought  unspoken).  I  must  stop  this 
entirely.” 

He  finished  with  a  new  kind  of  fear,  and  lagged 
somewhat  in  his  walk. 

“  I  wish  I  had  left  this  buried  mystery  alone,”  he 
said.  “  It  is  better  never  to  rake  up  these  old  things. 
Theresa  should  have  been  frank  with  me  sooner.  The 
old  m.'idman  writes  the  letters  himself  to  annoy  Bosperis 
and  for  revenge.  I  can’t  wonder  he  wants  revenge  :  he 
almost  owned  to  the  letters.  Yes,  and  really  it  is  very 
well  of  him  to  keep  quiet  as  he  does,  considering  the 
cause  he  has  to  hate  Bosperis.  It  would  be  rather  odd  il 
/  were  to  marry  his  adopted  daughter — with  his  con¬ 
sent,  though  ;  these  runawtiy  matches  always  end  ill. 
Ah  I  there’s  Rose ;  and  1  am  h.ilf-an-hour  behind 
time.” 

Rose  was  standing  like  a  picture,  framed  by  a  Gothic 
arch,  and  having  for  her  background  broken  pHlars, 
deep  shadows,  and  climbing  ivy.  Her  bright  face,  her 
sunny  hair,  her  dainty  shape,  all  took  a  more  fervent 
colour  and  beauty  from  these  surroundings,  and  Oliver 
lor  the  first  time  admired  her  frankly,  without  that 
comparison  with  Barbara  usually  latent  in  his  mind. 

“  I  am  late,”  he  said  as  he  came  towards  her.  “  Don’t 
be  angry ;  I  was  detained  on  the  road  ;  I  have  been 
talking  to  Sir  Cuthbert.” 

Rose  laughed  at  this,  and  shook  her  head  in  utter 
disbelief. 

“  Why  not  say  you  met  Sir  Malins  and  talked  to 
him  ?  I  should  accept  that  as  a  better  excuse.  It  is 
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more  likely  in  ghostly  old  Cierlerrick  than  your  having 
speech  with  Sir  Cuthbert.” 

“  Perhaps  I  have  seen  the  ghost  as  well,”  returned 
Oliver. 

“  I  would  scarcely  venture  to  deny  it  if  you  said  so. 
What  ghost  ? — Sir  Malins’  ?” 

“  No  ;  the  ghost  of  a  lady — the  ghost  of  Barbara.” 

And  Oliver  laughed  a  little  uneasily. 

“  Barbara  in  the  flesh  you  mean,”  responded  Rose. 
“  Now  I  understand  your  detention  on  the  road.” 

There  was  disdain  in  her  voice  and  on  her  face,  and 
she  withdrew  within  the  arch,  Oliver  following  her 
quickly. 

“  Listen,  Rose,”  he  said  gravely  :  “  I  have  an  odd 
adventure  to  tell  you.” 

“  I  want  to  hear  none  of  your  adventures  ;  tell  them 
to  Barbara.” 

And  so  saying.  Rose  sat  down  upon  a  fallen  cornice, 
and  dug  up  weeds  with  the  point  of  her  parasol.  Her 
long  eyelashes  rested  on  her  flushed  cheeks,  a  tiny  frown 
sat  on  her  brow,  her  red  lips  pouted  a  little  ;  she  looked 
very  pretty. 

“  I  prefer  telling  my  adventure  to  you,”  said  Oliver, 
with  all  the  ease  imaginable  in  his  voice  and  manner, 
and  seating  himself  by  her  side.  “  Don’t  dig  up  worms. 
Rose — I  hate  them.” 

“  I  rather  like  them,”  says  Rose ;  “  they  are  so 
helpless,  and  they  can’t  worry  and  bully  one.” 

“  At  all  events  now  you  are  making  them  bully  me. 
I  declare  I  won’t  bear  it.  I  confiscate  the  parasol.” 

He  seized  her  hand  and  held  it  hist.  Rose  at  first 
struggling  prettily,  and  yielding  at  last  with  a  little 
demure  flash  of  downright  love  glancing  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye  and  vanishing  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  Oliver  stared  at  her,  wanting  to  see  this  again, 
but  it  did  not  come,  though  he  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on 
her  in  steady  hope  full  half  a  minute.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  not  sure  he  had  caught  the  look  aright. 
It  was  an  odd,  tantalising,  uncertain  feeling  he  had 
about  this  girl.  He  scarcely  knew  if  he  could  be 
serious  with  her  or  not.  As  for  her,  he  believed  she 
was  laughing  at  him.  His  hold  on  her  hand  relaxed.  A 
little  sharp  silence  fell  between  them  ;  the  light  rained 
down  pins  and  needles ;  all  the  shadows  shook 
with  wicked  glee ;  there  was  a  hot  glare  upon  the 
white  stones.  Oliver  started  up,  or  tried  to  start,  but 
the  tiny  pressure  of  small  white  fingers  on  his  palm 
held  him  fast,  and  sent  an  electric  shock  bounding 
through  his  veins.  He  turned  and  caught  that  look 
again,  drawn  back  quicker  than  light  could  follow,  but 
he  had  seen  it,  and  stooping,  he  laid  his  brown  beard 
against  the  rosebud  face,  and  took  a  long,  long  kiss 
from  trembling  lips. 

Silence  again.  Only  this  time  the  silence  is  delicious 
for  sweetness,  for  triumph,  for  love,  and  Rose  thinks 
the  dream  of  her  life  is  come  to  her,  and  her  heart 
bounds  against  her  side  in  great  beats  of  victory. 
Then  Oliver  presses  her  bright  sunny  head  upon  his 
shoulder — he  has  taken  off  her  hat  with  all  its  feathers 
and  flowers  as  a  thing  not  wanted  in  love-making — 
and,  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes,  he  rains  down  kisses  on 
her  hair,  or  partsit  softly  back  from  her  flushed,  shy  face. 


“  I  think  you  care  for  me  a  little.  Rose,”  he  whispers. 

“  More  than  a  little,”  she  answers,  and  her  eyes 
glance  up  at  his,  and  draw  his  lips  to  hers  again  swiftly 
as  a  magnet. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  rustle  in  the  ruins  as 
though  a  bird  flew  away,  or  a  bough  were  shaken  in 
the  wind,  and  dead  leaves  fell  wistfully. 

The  sm'le  dies  away  from  Oliver’s  too-bright  eyes  ; 
he  lifts  his  head  and  li'itens  eagerly. 

“  Can  there  be  any  one  here.  Rose  he  says. 

“  Impossible.  No  one  ever  comes  to  this  lonely 
place  but  you  and  I.” 

“  Nevertheless  I  fancied  I  heard  some  one  down 
there.  Let  me  go  and  see.” 

“Down  there!”  repeats  Rose,  detaining  him  with 
both  hands  clasped  upon  his  arm  ;  “  that  is  a  part  of 
the  ruins  where  no  one  ever  goes.  It  is  full  of  stinging- 
nettles  and  snakes.  I  would  not  let  you  go  exploring 
there  for — for  twenty  kisses.” 

Her  eyes  meet  his  again,  and  before  her  eyelids  fall 
she  has  made  his  heart  beat  fast,  and  brought  forget¬ 
fulness  to  his  brain  of  all  things  save  herself. 

“  Give  me  the  kisses  and  I’ll  stay,”  he  says,  as  his 
lips  break  into  a  smile  just  as  her  glance  falls,  and  the 
burning  crimson  of  her  cheek  meets  the  long  dark 
lashes  of  her  eyes. 

“  I’ll  give  them  in  twenty  days,”  she  answers  ;  “  once 
a  day,  it  you’ll  take  the  trouble  to  come  for  them.” 

“  Here  }  No,  Rose  ;  we  ought  not  to  meet  here  any 
more.  I  am  getting  serious  ;  we  ought  not,  indeed.” 

Rose  lifts  her  fringed  eyelids  in  amazemen'’,  and 
there  is  a  shade  of  anger  in  her  voice. 

“  Toil  ought  not  to  reproach  me  with  coming  here. 
I  might  lose  life  and  good  name  for  it.  I  have  risked 
all  that  for  your  sake.” 

“  Now  don’t  be  vexed.  Rose.  Is  not  that  precisely 
the  reason  why  I  think  you  ought  not  to  run  such 
risks  again  ?” 

“  If  I  don’t  mind,  why  should  you  ?  The  truth  is, 
you  are  afraid  of  vexing  Barbara.” 

She  puts  a  hand’s-breadth  distance  between  herself 
and  him,  and  looks  lovely  as  the  angry  colour  flashes 
over  her  face. 

“  Nonsense  I  Barbara  is  a  fish,  an  icicle,  a  veritable 
stick  from  the  North  Pole  compared  to  you.” 

“  You  say  all  that  just  to  please  me,  but  you  could 
stop  talking  to  her  for  half  an  hour  on  your  way  and 
keep  me  waiting  for  you.” 

“  I  did  not  talk  to  her.  I  can’t  say  I  even  saw  her. 
It  was  only  her  ghost  I  caught  a  glimpse  of.” 

“  In  a  riding-habit,  on  horseback,  and  fl)ing  like 
the  wind  r”  says  Rose,  glancing  up  at  him  a  little 
curiously. 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Rose.  If  you’ll  listen 
seriously  I’ll  tell  you  the  story.  If  not  I’ll  be  quiet.’’ 

Rose  listens,  and  her  attention  gradually  grows  earnest, 
her  eyes  burn  steadily  on  his  face  with  no  love-light  in 
them,  but  with  something  of  terror  and  pain. 

“You  frighten  me,”  she  says  in  a  very  low  voice. 
“That’s  the  Caer'errick  ghost  you  saw  at  the  Dead- 
Man’s  Weir,  and  she  never  comes  except  when  some 
one  is  going  to  die.” 
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“  ril  stake  my  head  on  it  she  was  no  ghost,”  Oliver 
answers,  laughing,  “  though  some  one  at  Caerlerrick 
may  be  going  to  die  for  aught  I  know.” 

Then  he  sees  Rose  is  very  pale,  and  a  grave  vexed 
air  passes  over  his  own  face. 

“  So  you  have  a  touch  of  craziness  in  you  too,”  he 
says,  trying  to  jest.  “  It  is  the  Caerlerrick  air,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Being  shut  up  in  that  old  fortress  makes  you 
weak  and  superstitious,  Rose.” 

“  VV'^hy  should  Barbara  come  to  the  Dead- Man’s 
Weir  ?”  asks  Rose  with  eyes  still  fixed  and  frightened. 
“  That’s  the  pool  where  Rose  Behenna  drowned  her¬ 
self,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  hate  old  legends.  I  am  not 
superstitious  and  poetical.  Let  us  talk  of  something 
else.” 

“  No,  no,  I  want  to  tell  you  that — that  I  thought  I 
saw  the  ghost  of  Rose  Behenna  one  night  myself.’’ 

“You  are  the  last  person  in  the  world  I  should 
deem  capable  of  seeing  ghosts,”  and  Oliver  laughs 
again,  and  passes  his  hand  over  her  face  as  though 
trying  to  take  the  shadow  off  he  saw  resting  there. 

“Well,  I  saw  this  one.  I  was  asleep,  and  dreaming 
of  Barbara  oddly  enough,  and  waking  suddenly  I 
fancied  she  was  in  my  room.  Of  course  in  a  moment, 
.IS  I  grew  more  awake,  I  thought  this  was  only  a 
fancy,  and  I  turned  to  go  to  sleep  again,  and  at  that 
instant  I  saw  a  figure  move  from  my  bedside  and 
vanish.” 

“  It  was  your  mother,  or  one  of  the  servants,”  Oliver 
.says  carelessly. 

Rose  shakes  her  head  solemnly. 

“  No.  I  asked  them  all.” 

“  Then  you  were  dreaming  still,  or  some  one  walks 
in  her  sleep  at  Caerlerrick  like  Fatima.” 

Rose  is  looking  down  w'ith  that  shade  of  fear  still  a 
little  pale  upon  her  face  but  she  brightens  on  hearing 
Fatima’s  name,  and  smiles. 

“  She  is  going  to  be  my  visitor,”  she  says.  “  She  is 
positively  coming  to  our  spectral  old  castle.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it.  Rose.  She  will  be  a  better  com¬ 
panion  than  ghosts.” 

“Ah,  you  ought  not  to  laugh  now  you  have  seen 
the  family  spectre  yourself.” 

“  I  saw  Barbara,  I  tell  you !  Spectres  only  point 
and  glare,  and  wave  their  arms  mysteriously ;  they 
don’t  speak.” 

“  I  might  as  well  say  I  saw  Barbara  by  my  bedside,” 
persists  Rose.  “  My  ghost  was  as  much  like  her  as 
yours.  And  it  is  just  as  probable  she  should  be  in  my 
room  as  at  the  Dead-Man’s  Weir.” 

What  is  there  in  these  few  words  that  suddenly 
strikes  Oliver  quite  cold  with  a  ghastly  fear,  a  strange 
suspicion  that  runs  chilly  through  all  his  veins  ?  His 
brain  staggers  beneath  the  thought  that  has  come  upon 
him  so  unawares,  like  an  unexpected  blow.  He  sets 
Rose  aside  like  a  feather,  he  forgets  her,  as  he  rises 
and  walks  to  and  fro  pondering  and  weighing  facts  and 
shadows  in  his  shrinking  mind. 

“What  is  the  matter  ?”  Rose  asks  testily. 

Her  voice  reaches  him  as  in  a  dream  ;  but  it  recalls 
him  to  himself;  he  comes  back  to  her  hastily. 


“  The  matter  is.  Rose,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.” 

“  The  old  affair,  I  suppose,”  Rose  answers.  “  You 
want  to  know  why  we  live  like  dmgons  and  owls. 
Well,  I  can’t  tell  you.  I  have  nothing  to  reveal  to-day, 
any  more  than  on  the  other  days  we  have  met.” 

“  See  here.  Rose,”  O.iver  says  gravely ;  “  after  I 
had  spoken  to  Sir  Cuthbert  to-day — who  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whatever  else  he  may  be — I  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  ask  you  another  question.” 

“  Why  not  ?”  interrupts  Rose  blankly. 

“  I  thought  it  unfair  to  you  and  to  him,”  continues 
Oliver,  “to  make  you  the  instrument,  perhaps,  to — to 
injure  him.” 

Rose  only  laughs.  She  has  not  heart  enough  to  care 
whether  any  deed  of  hers  hurts  Sir  Cuthbert  or  no. 
Oliver  perceives  this  with  a  half  sigh,  and  feels  he 
must  say  plainly  she  might  injure  herself. 

“  You  know.  Rose,  your  stepfather — whose  inten¬ 
tions  towards  you  seem  very  generous — might  alter  his 
will  if  he  discovered  you — you  told  any  of  his  secrets 
to  me.  Therefore,  my  dear  girl” — and  here  he  smoothed 
down  the  warm  white  fingers  lying  in  his — “  don’t 
answer  any  of  my  questions  if  you  think  it  will  be 
against  your  own  interest  to  do  so.” 

As  Rose  gazes  at  him,  taking  in  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  a  look  of  great  amusement  sparkles  on  her  face, 
and  she  laughs  out  pleasantly. 

“  Do  you  think  I  would  have  told  you  any  Caer¬ 
lerrick  secrets  at  a  lisk  to  myself  ?  Of  course  I  would 
not.  But  I  risk  nothing.  Sir  Cuthbert  cannot  alter 
what  he  has  done.  He  has  executed  some  deed — I 
don’t  know  the  grand  legal  name  of  it — by  which  he 
gives  all  his  lands  to  mtimma  and  me  at  his  death.  He 
has  only  left  himself  power  over  a  few  thousands  in 
the  Funds,  or  out  at  mortgage,  or  something  like  that. 
Oh  !  I  don’t  care  in  the  least  for  Sir  Cuthbert’s  will. 
I  heard  the  lawyers  say  the  deed  was  irrevocable.  So 
you  see  I  am  safe,  no  matter  what  I  do.” 

Safe  !  poor  little  Rose  !  She  said  this  laughing,  not 
knowing  she  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

Her  frank  selfishness,  her  cold  ingratitude,  brought 
a  strange  sensation  to  Oliver’s  nerves.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  playing  with  a  leopard,  and  a  thought  of  Barbara 
ran  remorsefully  through  his  heart. 

“  Well,  Rose,  since  you  are  safe,  answer  as  quickly 
as  you  please.  Have  you  ever  traversed  Caerlerrick 
from  roof  to  cellar  ?” 

“  I  should  think  not ! — the  horrid,  rambling,  damp 
old  place  !  It  would  take  me  a  fortnight  to  do  it  -,  and 
I  have  told  you  before  there  are  lots  of  dilapidated 
rooms  shut  up.” 

“  And  never  opened  ?” 

“  O  yes,  on  show  days.  The  visitors  like  best  to 
poke  about  in  these  old  places,  so  mamma  gives  the 
housekeeper  the  keys  then.-” 

“  She  keeps  them  all  other  times  herself?” 

Rose  nods ;  her  eyes  are  watchful  of  him,  though 
he  does  not  know  it. 

“  Does  she  give  all  the  keys  ?” 

“  How  can  I  tell  ?”  Rose  says.  “  Why  do  you  ask 
such  odd  questions  ?” 
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He  cannot  tell  her  why,  and  his  thoughts  rush  back 
to  Bosanken,  to  Barbara,  to  his  pale  sad  sister,  and  his 
heart  beats  fast  and  painfully. 

“  Never  mind  their  oddness.  Rose.  Now  tell  me — 
is  that  old  curious  secret  room  always  kept  shut  up  ?” 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  Rose  returns,  “  except  on  show 
days.  "Who  do  you  think  ever  wants  to  go  into  it, 
except  those  stupid  staring  visitors  ?  As  for  them, 
that’s  the  place  of  all  others  they  most  want  to  see.” 

“  Ah,  to  be  sure,”  Oliver  says  with  a  bewildered 
air. 

“  And  the  lamp  which  swings  down  the  dismal  stairs 
is  kept  lighted  for  them  every  Wednesday,”  continues 
Rose. 

“  Have  you  never  seen  it  lighted  on  any  other  day  ?” 

Rose  opens  her  eyes  very  wide  and  ruminates. 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  have  ;  but  very  seldom.  The  oddest 
thing  about  the  room  is  the  bell.” 

“  The  bell  ?” 

“  Yej,  the  ghost  bell — Sir  Malins’  bell.  His  skeleton 
gets  up  and  rings  it  sometimes.” 

“  Be  serious.  Rose.”  ^ 

“  I  am  serious  enough.  We  are  all  serious  when 
that  bell  rings,  I  can  tell  you.  Mamma  gets  white  as 
death  when  she  hears  it.  In  fact,  the  sound  of  it  scares 
us  all.” 

“  Who  rings  it  ?”  Oliver  asks  sharply.  “  The  bell 
is  not  rung  without  human  agency.  Rose.” 

“  Well,  I  used  to  think  the  Raven  rang  it  till  to¬ 
day.” 

“  Till  to-day?”  Oliver  repeats,  hanging  on  her 
accents  breathlessly. 

“  Yes,  I  thought  she  did  it  in  her  crazed  way  to 
frighten  us.  But  to-day  I  was  talking  to  the  mad  old 
thing  in  her  room  when  it  rang  right  over  our 
heads.” 

Oliver’s  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her  face  in  such  earnest 
eagerness  to  hear  more  that  Rose  laughs  a  little,  then 
shudders,  she  knows  not  why. 

“  Sir  Malins’  bell  is  hung  in  the  Raven’s  room — 
Rose  Behenna’s  room,”  she  says  in  explanation.  “  It 
turned  me  cold  when  I  heard  it  ringing.  It  seemed  so 
ghostly,  and  it  has  such  an  odd  sweet  silvery  sound. 
There  is  no  other  bell  in  the  castle  like  it.” 

“  And  who  rang  it  ?”  persists  Oliver. 

Rose  shrugs  her  shoulders  in  her  pretty  French  way 
before  she  answers. 

“  Sir  Malins.  The  bell  communicates  with  the 
secret  room  and  no  other.” 

Oliver  shakes  his  head. 

“  That  must  be  a  mistake,”  he  says. 

“  But  I  assure  you  it  is  not.  It  is  only  the  old 
velvet  bell-pull  hanging  in  that  room  which  can  ring 
that  bell.” 

“  Then  there  were  visitors  nt  Caerlerrick  to-day  who 
dived  into  the  skeleton  chamber  ?” 

“  It  is  Friday,”  Rose  says  with  quiet  contempt  for 
the  supposition. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  the  bedridden  old  crone  you 
call  the  Raven  did  not  ring  the  bell  by  some  wicked 
trick  ?’ 

“lam  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything.  I  used  to 


suspect  her  terribly  ;  but  to-day  her  dreadful  old  hands 
were  both  clutching  me  fast  when  the  bell  sounded,  and 
frightened  her  into  letting  me  go.” 

“  Then  the  bell  is  rung  by  the  ancestral  rats,”  Oliver 
observes,  trying  to  laugh,  with  his  face  quite  pale. 

“  If  so,  then  why  does  it  not  ring  oftener  ?  And 
nvhy  is  it  always  answered  ?" 

And  bending  forward  Rose  shows  him  the  paleness 
of  his  own  face  reflected  in  the  whiteness  of  hers. 

“  Answered  !  Who  answers  it  ?”  And  with  one 
great  heart-beat  Oliver  stills  his  agitation,  and  tries  to 
look  mere  calm  curiosity  at  Rose. 

“  That’s  what  terrifies  me,”  she  says  in  a  whisper. 
“  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  tell  you,  but  mamma 
answers  it  I  am  certain.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  Tell  me  quickly.” 

His  nervous  grasp  is  on  her  hand,  he  draws  her  closer 
to  his  side,  and  presses  her  head  on  his  bosom  and 
kisses  cheek  and  chin.  Rose  cannot  resist  kisses, 
though  an  ugly  whisper  of  her  treachery  runs  through 
her  brain  from  ear  to  ear  like  a  thread  of  pain.  She 
tells  him,  brokenly,  how  she  had  followed  her  mother 
this  very  day. 

“  And  when  I  got  to  that  ancient  part  of  the  house 
where  Sir  Malins’  room  lies,  I  found  the  corridor  locked 
against  me.” 

He  draws  this  from  her  by  many  questions.  He 
kisses  her  again. 

“  Is  this  all.  Rose  ?” 

“  No ;  I  listened.  I  heard  the  creak  of  the  long 
chain  of  the  lamp  swinging  over  the  narrow  stairs. 
Then  I  felt  sure  mamma  was  gone  to  Sir  Malins’  room 
to  answer  the  ghost  bell.” 

She  clings  to  Oliver  as  she  speaks  in  deadly  fear — 
not  of  this  ghostly  secret — but  of  her  own  treachery, 
which,  now  she  has  spoken  it,  seems  to  grip  her  heart 
with  terror. 

“  If  Sir  Cuthbert  knew  I  had  told  you  this — if  he 
knew !”  she  whispers. 

“  He  shall  never  know,”  Oliver  says,  and  for  a 
moment  remains  quite  silent.  Then,  as  if  he  had  not 
spoken,  he  observes  in  a  low  voice — 

“  So  the  lamp  can  be  lighted  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Rose  ?” 

“  Of  course  it  can.  There  is  always  oil  and  wick 
in  it  for  those  silly  sight-seers.” 

In  the  fever  of  his  thoughts  Oliver  rises  and  strides 
up  and  down  among  weeds  and  fallen  ruins.  Rose 
sits  drooping  on  the  cornice,  half  frightened,  ha'f 
vexed.  She  is  doubtful,  uncertain,  watchful — her  eyes 
swim  in  jealous  tears.  What  if  he  beguiles  her  to 
this  place  only  to  ask  these  tiresome  questions — only, 
in  fact,  for  some  object  of  his  own  in  which  she  has  no 
part  ?  Why,  then  how  wearisome  it  would  be  to  come  I 
And  Rose  hides  a  big  yawn  with  her  little  hand. 
Oliver  sees  the  action,  sees  the  pretty'  sulkiness  in  the 
drooping  figure,  in  the  dejected  curves  of  the  crimson 
lips,  and  he  returns  half  smiling  to  his  place  by  her 
side  and  puts  his  arm  round  her  waist  again.  But 
somehow  there  is  no  life  in  his  caress,  the  electricity  is 
gone  out  of  it,  and  his  arm  might  be  a  dead  stick  and 
Rose  herself  a  tree  for  aught  he  knows  or  feels. 
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“  So  there  is  no  mystery  at  all  about  the  secret  room,” 
he  says  carelessly,  “  except  the  bell  r” 

“How  can  there  be,”  Rose  returns  crossly,  “when 
every  gaping  rustic  for  miles  round  knows  of  it  and 
comes  to  see  it  ?  Is  not  that  horrid  dismal  little  dun¬ 
geon  and  Sir  Malins’  skeleton  the  grand  show  of 
Caerlerrick  ?” 

“  No  doubt.  And  is  it  a  curious  place  ?  Can  I 
come  and  see  it.  Rose  ?” 

“  O  yes  if  you  like.  If  you  come  on  the  right  day 
you  won’t  be  refused  admittance.  Then  you  can  see 
all  the  house  if  you  choose,  except  Sir  Cuthbert’s  private 
apartments.  He  never  lets  strangers  go  there.” 

“Does  he  not  ?  Why  not,  then  ?”  Oliver  asks 
eagerly. 

“  Because  he  does  not  choose  to  be  turned  out  of 
his  rooms  by  a  gaping,  chattering  crowd,  I  suppose,” 
Rose  answers.  “  If  they  come  near  him  even  he  gets 
into  a  terrible  fury.” 

Is  he  such  a  tyrant  ?” 

“Hush!  don’t  ask  me,”  Rose  says,  looking  round 
the  ruins  in  a  scared  way.  “  I  dare  not  describe  his 
temper  to  you ;  it  is  gloomy,  mad,  miserable,  and 
mamma  bears  it  all  so  quietly,  as  if  she  were  full  of 
sorrow  and  pity  for  him.  I  feel  differently.  Oh,  you 
don’t  know  what  a  life  it  is  for  me  I” 

Tears  of  self-pity  fill  her  eyes,  and  her  little  white 
teeth  press  upon  her  lip  to  still  its  trembling. 

“  Shall  I  take  you  away  from  it  all,  Rose  ?” 

And  Oliver’s  brown  moustache  like  a  soothing  charm 
stills  the  shaking  lips. 

“  Are  you  in  earnest  ?”  she  says,  looking  upwards 
into  his  eyes.  “  Will  you  take  me  one  day  ?  Do  you 
love  me,  or  do  you  love  Barbara  ?  Now  tell  me.” 

And  seizing  his  hand  she  lays  it  against  her  soft 
cheek.  What  can  a  man-flirt  do  in  such  a  case  but 
swear  that  the  eyes  looking  into  his  are  the  brightest, 
and  the  lips  so  near  him  are  the  sweetest  ?  Fickleness 
has  a  thousand  little  terrors  lurking  round  it  lying  in 
wait,  ready  to  spring  upon  a  man  while  he  drinks  in 
the  pleasures  of  inconstancy ;  and  Oliver  felt  some  of 
these  even  as  his  silken  words  poured  smoothly  over 
his  companion’s  rosy  little  ears. 

“  O  lloavfii !  wore  mail 

Hut  constant  lie  were  perfect:  that  one  error 

Fills  him  with  faults,  makes  him  run  through  all  tli’  jius.” 

“  Why  should  we  talk  of  Barbara  ?”  asks  Oliver,  with 
his  heart  springing  back  to  her  as  he  speaks.  “  You 
are  a  little  Egyptian,  always  bringing  a  skeleton  to  your 
feasts.  I  won’t  hear  a  word  of  Barbara.  I  am  going 
fc  seal  up  your  lips - ’’ 

“  No,  no ;  you  have  not  answered  me.  I  will  be 
answered.  Do  you  care  for  Barbara  ?’’ 

“  Oh,  immensely  !  Because  she  is  your  friend,  you 
know.” 

“  That  is  chaff,”  Rose  says  gravely,  still  keeping  her 
face  averted ;  “  I  don’t  choose  to  be  answered  with 
haff.” 

“  I’ll  answer  you  with  a  kiss  if  you  will  let  me. 
At  all  events  I  have  never  kissed  Barbara.” 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  words  or  the  tone 
sting  Rose  into  anger. 


“  It  is  easy  to  know  why.  You  don’t  dare  I  that’» 
the  reason.” 

“  Nonsense,  Rose ;  don’t  let  us  quarrel  about 
B.irbara.” 

“lam  not  quarrelling  -,  but  I  will  not  be  laughed  at 
and  chaffed  with  as  if  I  were  a  girl  selling  sandwiches ! 
I  know,”  continues  Rose  passionately,  “  I  have  done- 
wrong  to  meet  you  here  .alone  and  in  secret  so  often  ; 
but  I  have  done  it  at  your  earnest  request,  and  it  i> 
cruel  in  you  to  despise  me  for  it.” 

“  My  dear  Rose - ” 

But  Rose  drags  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  and  stands- 
before  him  flushed  and  tearful. 

“  Don’t  deny  it.  You  despise  me  because  I  have 
come  here  to  help  you  to  save  your  sister  from  sorrow . 
And  for  this  you  are  impertinent  to  me.  Oh,  I  under¬ 
stand  it  all !  Barbara  is  too  sacred  a  person  to  be 
touched,  but  Rose  Carteret  one  may  flirt  with  and 
laugh  at  as  much  as  one  pleases.  Now  I’ll  never  come 
here  again  to  see  you  I  I’ll  never  tell  you  anything 
more  about  Caerlerrick  !  And  henceforth  I’ll  hate  you 
with  all  my  heart !” 

Never  was  man  so  astonished  as  Oliver.  This  w'as 
one  of  the  little  surprises  and  terrors  that  spring  upon 
an  inconstant  man  at  times  when  he  is  most  at  ease, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  is  at  its  height. 
He  tried  to  laugh,  but  an  infinite  vexation  was  tingling 
through  his  veins  -,  his  gallant  ease  forsook  him,  hi^ 
face  grew  white.  There  was  so  much  at  stake,  he 
could  not  afford  to  offend  Rose. 

He  caught  her  as  she  reached  the  archway,  and  held 
her  with  a  strong  hand. 

“  You  shall  not  go  aw’ay  angrily.  Rose  I  Tell  me 
you  do  not  mean  what  you  say — tell  me  you’ll  see  me 
here  again  to-morrow.” 

“  No,  I  will  not  1”  Rose  says,  trying  with  all  her 
little  strength  to  free  her  arm  from  his  grasp.  “  You 
forget  who  I  am,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir.  You  forget  I  an^ 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Tregethas.  Let  me  go  I  A: 
least  I  am  as  worthy  of  respect  as  Barbara  Leth¬ 
bridge.” 

He  releases  her,  and  she  stands  still,  flushed, 
crimson,  panting,  her  eyes  swimming  in  hot  tears. 

“  Barbara  again  1  ”  Oliver  says  in  a  tone  of  indign.ant 
reproach.  “  Are  you  angry  because  I  treat  her  with 
cold  respect  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  behave  to  her  as  I 
do  to  you  ?” 

A  smile  begins  to  tremble  at  the  corners  of  Rose 
Carteret’s  lips,  but  she  keeps  it  back  sternly. 

Oliver  pursues  his  advantage — 

“  Miss  Lethbridge’s  American  lover,  of  whom  you 
told  me  so  long  ago,  is  expected  daily  at  Bosanken. 
Ah  I  you  may  look  surprised.  I  did  not  invite  him. 
you  may  be  sure.  It  was  Bosperis.  Nevertheless,  1 
shall  really  be  quite  glad  to  see  him  ;  he’ll  take  tho 
trouble  oft’  my  hands  of  escorting  his  lady-love  about 
the  country.  As  my  sister’s  guest — though  it  may  be  u 
bit  of  a  bore — I  h.ave  been  obliged  to  be  civil  to  her. 
As  for  you.  Miss  Carteret,  if  I  do  sometimes  forgit 
that  you  are  the  richest,  loveliest  heiress  in  the  count} , 
I  can’t  help  ir.  Good-bye,  then,  since  you  wish  it. 
I’ll  go  and  sin  no  more  !” 
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He  holds  out  his  hand  with  the  gravest  respect ; 
the  girl’s  lips  begin  to  tremble. 

“  Oliver  !”  she  says  passionately. 

“  Miss  Carteret !”  he  answers. 

“  Is  it  really  true  that  Barbara’s  cousin  is  coming  to 
Bosanken  ?” 

“  Quite  true.” 

“  And  he  likes  Barbara  ?” 

“  No  doubt  he  does.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  he  does.” 

It  costs  Oliver  a  curious  effort  to  say  this,  but  he 
has  self-command  to  hide  it  and  smile. 

“  I  know  Barbara  loves  him,”  Rose  says.  “  I  told 
you  so  at  Blois.” 

“  I  remember  it.  I  forget  nothing  you  tell  me,”  he 
returns,  “  not  even  a  bit  of  romance.” 

The  twang  of  sarcasm  in  this  floats  by  Rose  without 
touching  her.  She  is  too  full  of  self  to  notice  it. 

“  So  I  am  silly  to  be  jealous  of  Barbara  ?”  she  says. 
“  There,  let  us  be  friends.” 

“  My  dear  Rose,  I  am  delighted  always  to  be  your 
friend.  It  is  not  I  who  quarrel.” 

He  is  a  little  cold  as  she  lays  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  turns  a  red-rose  cheek  towards  him 
inviting  a  kiss  of  peace  ;  but  his  need  of  her  aid,  and 
his  latent,  half-formed  resolves  concerning  her,  make 
him  seem  warm  enough. 

“There,  I  must  go  now,”  Rose  says,  disengaging 
herself  from  his  arm.  “  It  is  nearly  seven  ;  mamma 
will  be  waiting  dinner.” 

“  And  the  grim  Sir  Cuthbert  does  not  like  that  ?” 
with  a  detaining  hand  on  hers. 

“  Oh,  he  never  dines  with  us  !  He  has  dinner  laid 
in  his  own  dining-room,  and  eats  it  when  he  likes,  at 
the  oddest  hours,  ever  so  late  sometimes.” 

The  grasp  on  her  hand  involuntarily  tightens  ; 
Oliver’s  pulse  bounds  she  has  forged,  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  another  link  in  a  strange  chain  of  thought. 

“  So  he  feasts  like  an  ogre  by  himself.'”  Oliver  says. 

“  And  at  night,”  Rose  continues.  “  That’s  more 
like  a  ghoul,  is  it  not  ?  His  table  is  never  cleared 
till  the  morning,  and  no  servant  ever  waits  on 
him ;  everything  required  is  laid  at  once.  Now  do 
let  me  go.” 

“  No,  no,”  and  his  hand  grows  very  hot.  “  I  want 
a  promise  first  that  you’ll  come  again  to-morrow.” 

“  If  I  am  not  w.atchcd  I  will.  Oh,  Oliver !  I  am  so 
afraid  lately  that  Sir  Cuthbert  suspects  me.” 

“  Are  you  ?  No,  it  is  impossible.  Come  to-morrow, 
and  tell  me  what  he  had  for  dinner  this  evening.  Take 
a  look  at  his  rooms  before  you  go  to  bed  to-night.” 

“  What  nonsense  !  And  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  either 
as  you  think.  Oh,  if  he  should  suspect  me  !” 

“  What  then  ?  What  can  he  do  ?  The  deed  is  safe, 
you  know.” 

“  But  I  .am  not,”  Rose  says  in  a  whisper.  “  I  am  in 
earnest — I  should  really  be  afraid  for  my  life  if  I  were 
found  out.” 


He  feels  her  heart  beat  as  she  presses  against  his 
side,  and  stories  he  has  he.ard  of  Sir  Cuthbcii’s  mad 
moods  go  darting  through  his  brain  a  little  painfully. 
Then  he  re.assures  himself  in  words  to  Rose. 

“  There  is  no  danger  of  our  conversations  being 
guessed  at,  even  if  our  meetings  are  discovered,  so 
make  yourself  easy.  Rose.  Only  I  will  say  this,  if  you 
feel  any  real  reason  for  fear  write  to  me  instantly,  and 
— and  I’ll  take  you  out  of  danger.” 

“  Mind,  that’s  a  promise  !”  Rose  says  eagerly.  “  I 
could  not  stay  a  day  at  C.aerlerrick  if  I  were  exposed 
to  cir  Cuthbert’s  rage.” 

“  Neither  sh.all  jou.” 

He  s.ays  this,  not  thinking  how  much  his  pro.naise 
means  to  a  girl  who  hincies  herself  beloved. 

“  I  shall  not  be  afraid  now  I  have  you  to  fly  to,”  she 
.answers.  “And  besides,  in  a  few  Bl.inche  will 
be  here  ;  she  will  be  a  great  help  to  me.” 

“  Ah  !  I  had  forgotten  what  a  head  Fatima  has  for 
finding  out  secrets.  Advise  her  to  recover  her  powers 
of  somnambulism.  Rose,  do.  She’ll  have  splendid 
opportunities  .at  Caerlerrick.” 

“  I’ll  do  anything  you  wish,  and  everything  you  tell 

me.  Only - ”  /^nd  Rose  gives  him  a  quick,  eager 

glance,  and  then  looks  down  and  stops. 

“  Only  what.  Rose  ?  ’ 

“  You  remember  how  the  legend  finished  you  told 
me  at  Blois  ?  If  the  damsel  helped  the  knight,  he  was 
to  love  her  with  all  his  heart.” 

“  And  so  he  will.” 

And  bending  his  head  Oliver’s  kiss  fell  lightly  on 
her  lips — lightly  as  his  light  word,  which  he  thought 
nothing  of  as  it  faded  away  in  the  summer  air. 

But  Rose  w.as  trembling  with  triumph.  She  had 
won  her  friend’s  lover,  through  treachery  to  her  and  a 
double  treachery  to  her  mother  and  the  home  that 
sheltered  her  •,  but  no  thought  of  this  disturbed  her 
cruel  joy.  As  she  and  Oliver  stood  together  she  put 
her  slender  arms  about  him  and  drew  his  face  again  to 
her  burning  cheek,  and  whispered  in  his  car.  The 
words  she  said  were  few,  but  they  turned  him  p.ale  and 
cold.  He  put  her  gently  b.ack  and  stood  a  moment 
silent,  looking  in  her  face. 

“  If  you  have  the  courage,”  he  said  at  last,  “  I 
answer  yes.  And  if  you  succeed.  Rose,  I’ll  stand  by 
you,  and — and  yes,  I’ll  love  you  all  my  life.” 

“  The  die  is  cast,”  his  thought  said  within  him  as 
he  spoke.  “  I  have  drifted  on  into  this,  not  meaning 
it.  Well,  I  could  never  marry  a  poor  doctor’s 

daughter — and  if  Barbara  were - ”  He  stopped, 

and  flung  the  thought  from  him  as  too  wild  to  dwell 
on.  “  It  would  be  even  worse,”  he  saiJ.  “  And  Rose 
is  very  pretty  and  rich.  The  mad  laro.iet  can  alter 
nothing.  Hand-tied  and  tongue-tied,  what  can  he  do  r” 

A  few  words  mere,  a  kiss  or  two  half-sadly  given, 
some  secret  terror  standing  between  their  lips,  and  they 
say  good-bye  and  part. 
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The  elder’s  uneasiness  grew  great,  but  he  talked 
on  and  on  tUl  poor  Ike  was  beside  himself  with 
delight.  At  last  the  distant  creak  of  the  wheels  was 
heard. 

“  There  he  is,”  exclaimed  Ike.  “  I’m  thinking,  sir, 
it’s  a  kind  o’  providential  dispensation  thet’s  hendered 
him  all  this  time,  it’s  done  me  such  a  sight  o’  good  to 
hear  you  talk.” 

The  elder  smiled  tenderly  on  poor  old  Ike. 

“  Everything  is  a  dispensation,  Ike,  accordin’  to  my 
way  o’  thinkin’ and  again  he  thought  involuntarily  of 
“  little  Draxy.” 

Ganew  assented  with  a  half-surly  civility  to  Elder 
Kinney’s  proposition  to  ride  down  with  him. 

“  I’ve  got  a  matter  of  business  to  talk  over  with  you, 
Mr.  Ganew,”  said  the  elder,  “  and  I  came  up  here  on 
purpose  to  find  you.” 

The  man  turned  his  stolid  black  eyes  full  on  the 
elder,  but  made  no  reply.  It  was  indeed  an  evil  face. 
The  elder  w'as  conscious  of  impulses  which  he  feared 
were  unchristian  rising  rapidly  in  his  breast.  He  had 
wished  a  few  times  before  in  his  life  that  he  were  not 
a  minister.  He  wished  it  now.  He  would  have  liked 
to  open  his  conversation  with  Ganew  after  the  manner 
of  the  world’s  people  when  they  deal  with  thieves. 
And  again  he  thought  involuntarily  of  “little  Draxy,” 
and  her  touching  “  we  are  very  poor.” 

But  when  'he  spoke  again  he  spoke  gently  and 
slowly. 

“  I  have  some  news  for  you  which  will  be  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  Mr.  Ganew.”  Here  the  Frenchman  started, 
with  such  a  terrified,  guilty,  malignant  look  on  his  face 
that  the  elder  said  to  himself — “  Good  God  !  I  believe 
the  man  knows  he’s  in  danger  of  his  life.  Stealin’s  the 
least  of  his  crimes.  I’ll  venture.” 

And  he  proceeded  still  more  gently — “The owners 
of  the  land  which  you’ve  been  using  as  your  own  in 
this  town  have  written  to  inquire  about  it,  and  have  put 
the  business  in  my  hands.” 

Ganew  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  trying  to 
speak  in  an  indignant  tone,  he  said — 

“  Using  as  my  own  !  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean, 
Mr.  Parson.  I  have  paid  my  taxes  all  regular,  and  I’ve 
got  the  title-deeds  of  the  land,  every  acre  of  it.  I  can’t 
help  whoever ’s  been  writing  to  you  about  it ;  it’s  all  my 
land.” 

But  his  face  twitched  with  nervous  excitement,  and 
the  fright  and  anger  in  his  serpent-like  black  eyes  were 
ugly  to  see. 

“  No,  Mr.  Ganew,  it  is  not,”  said  the  elder,  “  and 
you  know  it.  Now  you  jest  listen  to  me  ;  I  know  the 
whole  truth  about  the  matter,  an’ .all  the  time  you  spend 
fightin’  off  the  truth  ’ll  be  wasted,  besides  addin’  lyin’ 
to  havin’  been  a  thief.  The  owners  of  the  land  ’ll  be 
here,  I  expect,  before  long  :  but  they’ve  put  it  all  in  my 
hands,  an’  I  can  let  you  off  if  I  choose.” 


“  Let  me  off!  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?”  s.aid 
Ganew. 

“  Why  you  don’t  suppose  there’s  goin’  to  be  nothin’ 
said  about  all  the  thousands  o’  dollars’  wuth  of  sugar 
you’ve  carried  off  here,  do - ” 

The  next  thing  Elder  Kinney  knew  he  was  struggling 
up  to  his  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ;  he  was  nearly 
blinded  by  blood  trickling  down  from  a  cut  on  his 
forehead,  and  only  saw  dimly  that  Ganew  was  aiming 
another  blow  at  him  with  his  heavy-handled  ox-goad. 

But  the  Frenchman  had  reckoned  without  his  host. 
Elder  Kinney,  even  half  stunned,  was  more  than  a 
match  for  him.  In  a  very  few  minutes  Ganew  was 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  his  own  ox-cart,  with  his  hands 
securely  tied  behind  him  with  a  bit  of  his  own  rope, 
and  the  elder  was  sitting  calmly  down  on  a  big  boulder, 
wiping  his  forehead  and  recovering  his  breath  ;  it  had 
been  an  ugly  tussle,  and  the  elder  was  out  of  practice. 

Presently  he  rose,  walked  up  to  the  cart,  and,  leaning 
both  his  arms  on  the  wheel,  looked  down  on  his 
enemy. 

The  Frenchman’s  murderous  little  black  eyes  rolled 
wildly,  but  he  did  not  struggle.  He  had  felt  in  the 
first  instant  that  he  was  but  an  infitnt  in  the  elder’s 
hands. 

“  Ye  poor,  miserable,  cowardly  French - sinner 

ye,”  said  the  elder,  struggling  for  an  epithet  not  un¬ 
becoming  his  cloth.  “  Did  you  think  you  was  goin’ 
to  get  me  out  o’  yer  way ’s  easy ’s  that,  ’s  I  dare  say 
ye  have  better  folks  than  me,  before  now  ?” 

Ganew  muttered  something  in  a  tongue  the  elder 
did  not  understand,  but  the  sound  of  it  kindled  his 
wrath  anew. 

“  Wall,  call  on  your  Master,  if  that’s  what  you’re 
doin’,  ’s  much  ’s  you  like.  He  don’t  generally  look 
out  for  anybody  much  who’s  so  big  a  fool ’s  you  must 
be  to  think  you  was  goin’  to  leave  the  minister  o’  this 
parish  dead  in  a  ditch  within  stone’s  throw  o’  houses 
and  nobody  find  you  out,”  and  the  elder  sat  down 
again  on  the  boulder.  He  felt  very  dizzy  and  faint, 
and  the  blood  still  trickled  steadily  from  his  forehead. 
Ganew’s  face  was  horrible  at  this  moment.  Rage  at 
his  own  folly,  hate  of  the  elder,  and  terror  which  was 
uncontrollable,  all  contended  on  his  livid  features. 

At  last  he  spoke,  lie  begged  abjectly  to  be  set  free. 
He  offered  to  leave  the  town  at  once  and  never  return 
if  the  elder  would  only  let  him  go. 

“  What,  an’  give  up  all  your  land  ye’ve  got  such  a 
fine  clear  title  to  ?  ’  said  the  elder  sarcastically.  “  No  ; 
we’ll  give  ye  a  title  there  won’t  be  no  disputin’  about  to 
a  good  berth  in  Mill  Creek  gaol  for  a  spell !’ 

At  this  the  terror  mastered  every  other  emotion  in 
the  Frenchman’s  face.  What  secret  reason  he  had  for 
it  all  no  one  could  know  but  himself ;  what  iniquitous 
schemes  already  waiting  him  in  other  places,  what 
complications  of  dangers  attendant  on  his  identification 
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and  detention.  But  he  begged,  he  besought,  in  words 
so  wildly  imploring,  so  full  of  utter  unconditional  sur¬ 
render,  that  there  could  be  no  shadow  of  question  as  to 
their  sincerity.  The  elder  began,  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  pity  the  wretch  ;  he  began  also  to  ask  whether,  after 
all,  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  policy  to  let  him  go. 
After  some  minutes  he  said — 

“  I  can’t  say  I  put  much  confidence  in  ye  yet,  Mr. 
Ganew,  but  I’m  inclined  to  think  it’s  the  Lord’s  way  o’ 
smoothin’  things  for  some  o’  His  children,  to  let  you 
kind  o’  slink  off,”  and  somehow  Elder  Kinney  fancied 
he  heard  little  Draxy  say,  “  Oh,  sir,  let  the  poor  man 
go.’’  There  was  something  marvellous  in  his  under¬ 
current  of  constant  consciousness  of  “  little  Draxy.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  picked  up  the  heavy  ox-goad, 
struck  the  nigh  ox  sharply  on  the  side,  and  walking 
on  a  little  ahead  of  the  team,  said — 

“  I’ll  just  take  ye  down  a  piece,  Mr.  Ganew,  till  we’re 
in  sight  of  Jim  Blair’s,  before  I  undo  ye.  I  reckon  the 
presence  o’  a  few  folks  ’ll  strengthen  your  good  resolu¬ 
tions.  An’  I  mistrust  I  ain’t  quite  equal  to  another 
handlin,”  thought  the  elder  to  himself,  as  he  noted  how 
the  sunny  road  seemed  to  go  up  and  down  under  his 
feet.  He  was  really  far  more  hurt  than  he  knew. 

When  they  were  in  sight  of  the  house  he  stopped 
the  oxen,  and  leaning  again  on  the  wheel,  and  looking 
down  on  Ganew,  had  one  more  talk  with  him,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  began  cautiously  to  untie  the  rope.  He 
held  the  ox-goad,  however,  firmly  grasped  in  his  right 
hand,  and  it  was  not  without  a  little  tremor  that  he 
loosed  the  last  knots.  “  Suppose  the  desperate  critter 
sh’d  have  a  knife,”  thought  the  elder. 

But  he  need  not  have  feared.  A  more  crestfallen, 
subdued,  wretched  being  than  Paul  Ganew,  as  he 
crawled  out  of  that  cart,  was  never  seen.  He  had  his 
own  secret  terror,  and  it  had  conquered  him.  “  It’s 
more’o  me  he’s  afraid  of,”  said  the  elder  to  himself. 
“  This  is  the  Lord’s  doin’,  I  reckon.  Now,  Mr.  Ganew, 
if  you’ll  jest  walk  to  the  heads  o’  them  oxen  I’ll  thank 
ye,”  said  he ;  “  an’  ’§  I  feel  some  tired,  I’ll  jump  into 
the  cart  ;  an’  I’ll  save  ye  carryin’  the  ox-goad,”  he  added, 
as  he  climbed  slowly  in,  still  holding  the  murderous 
weapon  in  his  hand.  Nothing  could  extinguish  Seth 
Kinney’s  sense  of  humour. 

“  If  we  meet  any  folks,”  he  proceeded,  “  we’ve  only 
to  say  that  I’ve  had  a  bad  hurt,  and  that  you’re  very 
kindly  takin’  me  home.” 

Ganew  walked  on  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  was 
nearly  paralysed  with  terror.  They  met  no  human 
being,  and  very  few  words  passed  between  them.  When 
the  cart  stopped  at  the  elder’s  door,  Ganew  stood  still 
without  turning  his  head.  The  elder  went  up  to  him 
and  said,  with  real  kindness  of  tone — 

“  Mr.  Ganew,  I  expect  you  can’t  believe  it,  but  I 
don’t  bear  ye  the  least  ill-will.” 

A  faint  flicker  of  something  like  grateful  surprise 
passed  over  the  hard  face,  but  no  words  came. 

“  I  hope  the  Lord  ’ll  bring  ye  to  Himself  yet,”  per¬ 
sisted  the  good  man,  “  and  forgive  me  for  havin’  had 
anything  but  pity  for  ye  from  the  fust  on’t.  Ye  won’t 
forget  to  send  me  a  writing  for  Bill  Sims  that  the  rest  of 
the  buckets  in  the  camp  belong  to  me  r” 


Ganew  nodded  sullenly  and  went  on,  and  the  elder 
walked  slowly  into  his  house. 

After  dark  a  package  was  left  at  the  elder’s  door. 
It  contained  the  order  on  Bill  Sims,  and  a  letter.  Som 
of  the  information  in  the  letter  proved  useful  in  clearing 
up  the  mystery  of  Ganew’s  having  known  about  the 
existence  of  this  lot  of  land.  He  had  been  in  Potter’s 
employ,  it  seemed,  and  had  had  access  to  his  papers, 
what  else  the  letter  told  no  one  ever  knew  ;  but  the 
elder’s  face  always  had  a  horror-stricken  look  when  the 
Frenchman’s  name  was  mentioned,  and  when  people 
sometimes  wondered  if  he  would  ever  be  seen  again  in 
Clairvend,  the  emphasis  of  the  elder’s  “  Never  !  ye  may 
rely  on  that !  Never  !”  had  something  solemn  in  it. 

In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  whole  village  knew 
the  story. 

“  The  sooner  they  know  the  whole  on’t  the  better, 
and  the  sooner  they’ll  be  thrcxigh  talkin’,”  said  the 
elder,  and  nobody  could  have  accused  him  of  being 
“  close-mouthed”  now.  He  even  showed  “  the  little 
gal’s  letter,”  as  the  townspeople  called  it,  to  anybody 
who  asked  to  see  it.  It  hurt  him  to  do  this,  more  than 
he  could  see  reason  for,  but  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
have  the  village  heart  all  ready  to  welcome  “  little 
Draxy”  and  her  father  when  they  should  come.  And 
the  village  heart  was  ready  !  Hardly  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  but  knew  her  name  and  rejoiced  in  her  good 
fortune. 

“  Don’t  yer  remember  my  tellin’  yer  that  night,”  said 
Josiah  Bailey  to  Eben  Hill,  “  that  she’d  come  to  the 
right  place  for  help  when  she  come  to  Elder  Kinney  ?” 

When  Draxy  took  Elder  Kinney’s  letter  out  of  the 
post-office  her  hands  trembled.  She  walked  rapidly 
away,  and  opened  the  letter  as  soon  as  she  reached  a 
quiet  street.  The  elder  had  not  made  it  so  clear  as  he 
thought  he  had  in  his  letter  to  the  “  child”  which  way 
matters  had  gone.  Draxy  feared.  Presently  she  thought, 
“  He  says  ‘  your  father’s  land.’  That  must  mean  that 
we  shall  have  it.”  But  still  she  had  sad  misgivings. 
She  almost  decided  to  read  the  inclosed  letter,  which 
was  unsealed ;  she  could  not  have  her  father  dis¬ 
appointed  again ;  but  her  keen  sense  of  honour  re¬ 
strained  her. 

Reuben  had  grown  really  feeble.  There  were  many 
days  now  when  he  could  not  work,  but  sat  listlessly  on 
a  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  house,  and  watched  the  rest¬ 
less  waves  with  a  sense  of  misery  as  restless  as  they. 
When  Draxy  reached  home  this  night  and  found  that 
her  father  was  not  in  the  house,  she  ran  over  to  the 
“  Black  Ledge.”  There  she  found  him.  She  sat  down  by 
his  side,  not  knowing  how  to  begin.  Presently  he  said — 

“  I  wish  I  loved  this  water,  daughter ;  it  is  very 
beautiful  to  look  at ;  but  I’m  thinkin’  it’s  somethin’  like 
human  beings  :  they  may  be  ever  so  handsome  to  look 
on,  but  if  you  don’t  love  ’em  you  don’t,  and  that’s  the 
end  on’t,  an’  it  don’t  do  ye  no  sort  o’  good  to  be  where 
they  are.” 

“  The  woods  and  fields  used  to  do  you  good,  father,” 
said  Draxy. 

Reuben  was  astonished.  Draxy  was  not  wont  to 
allude  to  the  lost  and  irrecoverable  joys.  But  he  only 
sighed. 
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“  Read  this  letter,  father  dear,”  said  Draxy,  hurriedly 
pushing  it  into  his  hand.  “  I  wrote  up  to  a  good  old 
minister  to  find  out,  and  here’s  his  answer.” 

Reuben  looked  bewildered.  Draxy ’s  words  did  not 
make  themselves  clear.  But  the  first  words  of  Elder 
Kinney’s  letter  did.  The  paper  fell  from  his  hands. 

“  Oh,  daughter  !  daughter  !  it  can’t  be  true  !  it  can’t !” 
and  Reuben  Miller  covered  his  eyes  and  cried.  But 
Draxy  did  not  cry.  One  of  the  finest  traits  in  her 
nature  was  her  instantaneous  calmness  of  exterior  under 
sudden  and  intense  excitement. 

“  Yes,  father,  it  is  true.  It  must  be.  I  have  believed 
it  from  the  first !  Oh  do,  do  read  the  letter,”  said 
Draxy,  and  she  forced  the  letter  into  his  hands  again. 

“  No,  no,  daughter.  Read  it  to  me.  I  can’t  see 
the  words,”  replied  Reuben,  still  weeping.  He  was 
utterly  unmanned.  Then  Draxy  read  the  letter  aloud, 
slowly,  distinctly,  calmly.  Her  voice  did  not  tremble. 
She  accepted  it  all,  absolutely,  unconditionally,  as  she 
had  accepted  everything  which  had  ever  happened  to 
her.  In  Draxy’s  soul  the  past  never  confused  the 
present ;  her  life  went  on  from  moment  to  moment, 
from  step  to  step,  as  naturally,  as  clearly,  as  irrevocably 
as  plants  grow  and  flower,  without  hindrance,  without 
delay.  This  it  was  which  had  kept  her  serene,  strong  ; 
this  is  true  health  of  nature. 

After  a  time  Reuben  grew  calmer  ;  Draxy’s  presence 
always  helped  him.  They  sat  on  the  rocks  until  twi¬ 
light  fell,  and  the  great  red  lamp  in  the  lighthouse 
was  lit. 

“  Father,  dear,”  said  Draxy,  “  I  think  there  are 
lighthouses  all  along  our  lives,  and  God  knows  when 
it  is  time  to  light  the  lamps.” 

Reuben  clasped  Draxy’s  hand  tighter,  and  turned 
his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  look  whose  love  was  almost 
reverent. 

Lights  shone  until  morning  from  the  windows  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Melville’s  house.  The  little  family  had  sat  together 
until  long  after  midnight  discussing  this  new  and 
wonderful  turn  in  their  atfairs.  Jane  and  Reuben  were 
bewildered  and  hardly  happy  yet ;  Draxy  w-as  alert, 
enthusiastic,  ready,  as  usual ;  poor  Captain  Melville 
and  his  wife  were  in  sore  straits  between  their  joy  in 
the  Millers’  goad  fortune,  and  their  pain  at  the  prospect 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  family.  Their  life  together 
had  been  so  beautiful,  so  harmonious. 

“  Oh,  Draxy,”  said  the  captain,  “  how  shall  we  ever 
live  without  you  r” 

“Oh!  but  you  will  come  up  there,  uncle,”  said 
Draxy;  “and  we  shall  keep  you  after  we  once  get 
you.” 

Captain  Melville  shook  his  head.  He  could  never 
leave  the  sea.  But  full  well  he  knew  that  the  very  salt 
of  it  would  have  lost  its  best  savour  to  him  when  this 
sweet,  fair  girl  had  gone  out  from  his  house. 

The  “  good-nights”  were  sadly  and  solemnly  said. 
“Oh!”  thought  Draxy,  “  does  joy  always  bring  pain 
in  this  world  r”  And  she  fell  asleep  with  tears  on  her 
cheeks. 

Reuben  sat  up  until  near  dawn,  writing  to  Elder 
Kinney.  He  felt  strangely  strong.  He  was  half  cured 
already  by  the  upland  air  of  the  fields  he  had  never 


seen.  The  next  morning  Draxy  said,  “  Do  you  not 
think,  father,  I  ought  to  write  a  note  too,  to  thank  the 
kind  minister,  or  will  you  tell  him  how  grateful  I  am  ?” 

“  Put  a  postscript  to  my  letter,  daughter.  That  will 
be  better,”  said  Reuben. 

So  Draxy  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page — 

“  Dear  Mr.  Kinney, — I  do  not  know  any  words 
to  thank  you  in,  and  I  think  you  will  like  it  better  if  I 
do  not  try.  My  father  seems  almost  well  already.  I 
am  sure  it  -juns  the  Lord  that  helped  you  to  find  out 
about  our  land.  I  hope  we  can  come  very  soon. 

“  Your  grateful  friend, 

“  Draxy  Miller.’’ 

When  the  elder  read  this  second  note  of  Draxy’s  he 
said  aloud,  “  God  bless  her!  she’s  one  of  Ilis  chosen 
ones,  that  child  is,”  and  he  fell  to  wondering  how  she 
looked.  He  found  himself  picturing  her  as  slight  and 
fair,  with  blue  eyes  and  hair  of  a  pale  yellow.  “  I 
don’t  believe  she’s  more  than  fourteen,  at  most,” 
thought  he,  “  she  speaks  so  simple,  jest  like  a  child  ; 
an’  yet  she  goes  right  to  the  p’int,  ’s  straight  ’s  any 
woman ;  though  I  don’t  know,  come  to  think  on’t,  ’s 
ever  I  knew  a  woman  that  could  go  straight  to  a  p’int,” 
reflected  the  elder,  whose  patience  was  often  sorely 
tried  by  the  wandering  and  garrulous  female  tongues  in 
his  parish.  But  the  picture  of  “  Little  Draxy”  grew 
strangely  distinct  in  his  mind  ;  and  his  heart  yearned 
towards  her  with  a  yearning  akin  to  that  which  years 
back  he  had  felt  over  the  little  silent  form  of  the 
daughter  whose  eyes  had  never  looked  into  his. 

1  here  was  no  trouble  with  the  town  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  land.  If  there  had  been  any  doubts. 
Elder  Kinney’s  vigorous  championship  of  the  new 
claimant  would  have  put  them  down.  But  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  entire  community  was  enlisted  on  Reuben’s 
side.  The  whole  story  from  first  to  last  appealed  to 
the  generous  side  of  every  man’s  heart ;  and  there  was 
not  a  father’s  hand  in  town  that  did  not  rest  more 
lovingly  on  his  little  girl’s  head  at  night,  when  he  sat  in 
his  doorway  talking  over  “  them  Millers,”  and  telling 
about  Draxy’s  “  writin’  to  th’  elder.” 

Before  the  first  of  May  all  was  settled.  Elder 
Kinney  had  urged  Mr.  Miller  to  come  at  once  to  his 
house,  and  make  it  their  home  until  he  could  look 
about  and  decide  where  he  would  establish  himself. 

“  I  am  a  lonely  man,”  he  wrote ;  “  I  buried  my  wife 
and  only  child  many  year  ago,  and  have  lived  here  ever 
since  with  only  an  old  Indian  woman  to  take  care  of  me. 
I  don’t  want  to  press  you  against  your  will ;  and  there’s 
a  house  in  the  village  that  you  can  hire,  but  it  will  go 
against  me  sorely  not  to  have  you  in  my  house  at  the 
first.  I  want  to  see  you,  and  to  sec  your  little  daughter; 
I  can’t  help  feeling  as  if  the  I  aard  had  laid  out  for  us  to 
be  friends  more  than  common.” 

Reuben  hesitated.  The  shyness  of  his  nature  made 
him  shrink  from  other  men’s  houses.  But  Draxy  in¬ 
clined  strongly  to  the  elder’s  proposition. 

“  Oh,  think,  father,  how  lonely  he  must  be.  Suppose 
you  hadn’t  mother  nor  me,  father  dear !”  and  i.)raxy 
kissed  her  father’s  cheek  ;  “  and  think  how  glad  you 
have  been  that  you  came  to  live  with  uncle,”  she  added; 
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Reuben  looked  lovingly  at  Captain  Melville,  but  said 
nothing. 

“  ril  tell  ye  what  I  think,  Reuben,*’  said  the  captain. 
**  It’s  my  belief  that  you  ’n’  that  parson  ’ll  take  to  each 
other.  His  letters  sound  like  your  talk.  Somehow, 
I’ve  got  an  uncommon  respect  for  that  man,  considerin’ 
he’s  a  parson  -,  it’s  my  advice  to  ye  to  take  up  with  his 
offer.” 

“  And  it  seems  no  more  than  polite,  father,”  persisted 
Draxy,  “  after  he  has  done  so  much  for  us.  We  need 
not  say  how  long  we  will  stay  in  his  house,  you 
know.” 

“  Supposin’  you  go  up  first,  Draxy,”  said  Reuben 
hesitatingly,  “  an’  see  how  ’tis.  I  always  did  hate 
Injuns.” 

“Oh!”  said  Draxy-,  she  had  hardly  observed  the 
mention  of  that  feature  in  the  elder’s  household,  and 
she  laughed  outright.  Her  ideas  of  the  ancestral  savage 
were  too  vague  to  be  very  alarming.  “  If  she  has  lived 
all  these  years  with  this  good  old  minister,  she  must 
be  civilised  and  kind,”  said  Draxy.  “  I’m  not  afraid  of 
her.” 

“  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  me 
to  go  first,”  she  continued,  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  new  idea.  Then  I  can  be  sure  beforehand 
about  everything,  and  get  things  all  in  order  for  you  ;  and 
there  ’ll  be  Mr.  Kinney  to  take  care  of  me  I  feel  as  if 
he  was  a  kind  of  father  to  everybody.”  And  Draxy 
in  her  turn  began  to  wonder  about  the  elder’s  appearance 
as  he  had  wondered  about  hers.  Her  mental  picture 
was  quite  as  unlike  the  truth  as  was  his.  She  fancied 
him  not  unlike  her  father,  but  much  older,  with  a  gentle 
face  and  floating  white  hair.  Dim  purposes  of  how 
she  might  make  his  lonely  old  age  more  cheerful  floated 
in  her  mind.  “  It  must  be  awful,”  thought  she,  “  to 
live  years  all  alone  with  an  Indian  I” 

When  Elder  Kinney  read  Reuben’s  letter,  saying 
that  they  would  send  their  daughter  up  first  to  decide 
what  would  be  best  for  them  to  do,  he  brought  his 
hand  down  hard  on  the  table,  and  said  “Whew!” 
again. 

“  Well,  I  do  declare,”  thought  he  to  himself,  “  I’m 
afraid  they’re  dreadful  shiftless  folks  to  send  that  girl 
way  up  here,  all  alone  by  herself ;  and  how’s  such  a 
■child ’s  that  goin’  to  decide  anj  thing  I  should  like  to 
know  ?” 

He  read  again  the  letter  Reuben  had  written.  “  My 
daughter  is  very  young,  but  we  lean  upon  her  as  if  she 
was  older.  She  has  helped  us  bear  all  our  misfortunes, 
and  we  have  more  confidence  in  her  opinions  than  in 
our  own  about  everything.”  The  elder  was  displeased. 

“  ‘  Lean  on  her’ — I  should  think  you  did  !  Poor 
little  gal !  Well,  I  can  look  out  for  her — that’s  one 
comfort.”  And  the  elder  wrote  a  short  note  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  meet  their  “  child”  at  the  railway 
station,  which  was  six  miles  from  their  town  ;  that  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  help  her  ;  and  that  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  under  his  roof. 

The  words  of  the  note  were  most  friendly,  but  there 
was  an  indefinable  difference  between  it  and  all  the 
others  which  Draxy  felt  without  knowing  that  she  felt 
it,  and  her  last  words  to  her  father  as  she  bade  him 


good-bye  from  the  car  window  were — “  I  don’t  feel  so 
sure  as  I  did  about  our  staying  with  Mr.  Kinney, 
father.  You  leave  it  all  to  me,  do  you,  dear,  even  if  I 
decide  to  buy  a  house  ?” 

“Yes,  daughter,”  said  Reuben  heartily  —  “all! 
Nothing  but  good ’s  ever  come  yet  of  your  way  o’  doin’ 
things.” 

“  An’  I  don’t  in  the  least  hanker  after  that  Injun,” 
he  called  out  as  the  cars  began  to  move.  Draxy  laughed 
merrily.  Reuben  was  a  new  man  already.  They  were 
very  gay  together,  and  felt  wonderfully  little  fear  for 
people  to  whom  life  had  been  thus  far  hard. 

There  was  not  a  misgiving  in  Draxy’s  heart  as  she 
set  out  again  on  a  two  days’  journey  to  an  unknown 
place.  “  Oh,  how  different  from  the  day  when  I  started 
before  !”  she  thought  as  she  looked  out  on  the  water 
sparkling  under  the  bright  May  sun.  She  spent  the 
first  night,  as  before,  at  the  houst^  of  Captain  Melville’s 
brother,  and  set  out  at  eight  the  following  morning,  to 
ride  for  ten  hours  steadily  northward.  The  day  was 
like  a  day  of  June.  The  spring  was  opening  early; 
already  fruit-trees  were  white  and  pink ;  banks  were 
green  and  birds  were  noisy. 

By  noon  mountains  came  in  sight.  Draxy  was  spell¬ 
bound.  “  They  are  grander  than  the  sea,”  said  she, 
“  and  I  never  dreamed  it  and  they  are  loving  too.  I 
should  like  to  rest  my  cheek  on  them.” 

As  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  saw  some  tops 
still  white  with  snow,  her  heart  beat  faster,  and  with  a 
sudden  pang  almost  of  conscience-stricken  remorse  she 
exclaimed,  “  Oh,  I  shall  never,  never  once  miss  the 
sea  !” 

Elder  Kinney  had  borrowed  Eben  Hill’s  horse  and 

waggon  to  drive  over  to - after  Draxy.  He  was 

at  the  station  half-an  hour  before  the  train  was  due.  It 
had  been  years  since  the  steady  currents  of  his  life  had 
been  so  disturbed  and  hurried  as  they  were  by  expect¬ 
ing  this  little  girl. 

“  Looks  like  rain,  elder  ;  I  ’spect  she’ll  have  to  go 
over  with  me  artcr  all,”  said  George  'rh.iyer,  the  hand¬ 
somest,  best-natured  stage-driver  in  the  whole  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  elder  glanced  anxiously  at  the 
sky. 

“  No,  I  guess  not,  George,”  he  replied.  “’Twon’t 
be  anything  more’n  a  shower,  an’  I’ve  got  an  umbrella 
and  a  buffalo-robe.  I  can  keep  her  dry.” 

Everybody  at  the  station  knew  Draxy’s  story,  and 
knew  that  the  elder  had  come  to  meet  her.  When  the 
train  stopped,  all  eyes  eagerly  scanned  the  passengers 
who  stepped  out  on  the  platform.  Two  men,  a  boy, 
and  three  women,  one  a‘ter  the  other  ;  it  was  but  a 
moment,  and  the  train  was  off  again. 

“  She  hain’t  come,”  exclaimed  voice  after  voice.  The 
elder  said  nothing  ;  he  had  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
crowd,  watching  for  his  ideal  Draxy  ;  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  she  was  not  there,  he  had  fallen  into  a  per¬ 
plexed  reverie  as  to  the  possible  causes  of  her  detention. 
He  was  sorely  anxious  about  the  child.  “Jest  ’s  lixe 
’s  not,  she  never  changed  cars  down  at  the  Junction,’ 
thought  he,  “  an’  ’s  half  way  to  Montreal  by  this  time,” 
and  the  elder  felt  hot  with  resentment  against  Reuben 
Miller. 
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THE  JANUARY  FASHIONS. 


OUR  task  this  ir.onth  will  be  chiefly  to  describe  the  merits  must  ever  appear  in  the  formation  of  a  lady’s 

new  and  very  elegant  toilettes  which  have  been  de-  ball  dress,  but  that  w  hich  very  sensibly  alters  with  e^ch 

vised  by  our  r5w/wr/m\f  for  the  first  p rand  balls  and  re-  returning  year  is  the  general  appearance  of  the 


I. — Ball  Toilets, 

{PaJ>er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta- street.,  Covent  Garden.) 


cepiions  of  the  winter.  The  gaieties  of  the  season  have 
been  commenced  this  year  in  official  saloons,  and 
toile  tes  are  in  general  of  an  elegant  and  costly  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  same  materials  and  very  nearly  the  same  orna- 


ctisemble\  of  a  toilette.  It  is  astonishing  how  la  llgne, 
which  one  hears  so  much  about,  alters  in  shape  and 
contour,  now  giving  as  the  ideal  of  beauty  a  short  waist 
and  scant  robe,  now  a  long  bodice  and  ffowing  skirt. 
La  ligne,  as  at  present  understood,  requires  a  great  deal 
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as  scant  and  the  train  as  full  as  may  be.  Evening 
dresses  are  therefore  made  with  a  train  or  semi-train 
added  on  to  the  back  of  the  skirt.  This  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  when  the  train  is  of  velvet  or  silk  or  any  other 
material  different  from  the  skirt,  but  it  is  also  the  case 
when  the  whole  dress  is  of  the  same  fabric.  Thus  a 
very  beautiful  ball  dress  we  saw  at  Mdlles.  Kerteux’s 
establishment  in  the  Rue  Taitbout  was  entirely  of  blue 
tulle,  and  was  made  thus  : — The  front  part  was  entirely 
covered  with  small  bouillons  and  gaufferings  of  the  pale 


gauffered  tulle  and  cluster  of  roses.  The  same  flowers 
were  to  form  the  coiffure. 

A  ball  dress  composed  for  the  daughter  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Belgium  was  pure  white.  It  was  a  white 
tulle  dress  over  white  silk,  the  tulle  arranged  in  bouillons 
gradually  tapering  to  the  waist,  and  divided  by  white  satin 
biais.  An  overskirt  of  white  tulle  floated,  cloud-like, 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress  behind,  but  was 
caught  up  very  short  in  front,  and  looped  at  the  sides 
with  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  bright  fern-leaves. 


3.  —  Stylish  liRtAKFAsT  Dkess. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  ^'Iaoame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,') 
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of  elongating  and  pinching  in  of  the  bodice,  and  is  very 
t-rononce  in  slanting  straight  off  from  the  front  of  the 
skirt  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  point  of  the  train. 
If  a  lady  wishes  to  know  whether  her  dress  presents 
the  proper  shape  according  to  the  now  understood  pro¬ 
portions  of  ideal  beauty,  she  must  see  that  from  the 
point  of  her  waist  in  front  to  the  point  of  her  train 
behind  a  perfect  slanting  line  may  be  drawn  :  this  is 
the  chief  point.  The  next  are,  that  the  bodice  be  as 
long-waisted  and  as  tight-fitting  as  possible,  the  skirt 


blue  tulle  -,  the  back  part,  also  of  tulle,  was  made  up 
quite  differently,  with  deep  flounces  in  the  lower  part 
and  thick  bouillons  in  the  upper.  There  was  no  puff 
beyond  that  formed  by  the  very  large  coques  of  a  wide 
sash  of  moonlight-blue  faille  ribbon.  A  splendid  wreath 
of  roses  was  thrown  over  the  front  part  of  the  skirt. 
This  wreath  was  composed  of  roses  of  all  kinds  of 
colours,  from  deep  crimson  to  pale  pink,  and  from 
bright  yellow  to  cream,  with  brown-tinted  foliage, 
Tne  bodice  was  a  cuirasse,  with  square  berthe  of 
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The  low  bodice  was  peaked  in  front ;  behind  it  had  a 
small  rounded  basque,  trimmed  with  quillings  of  tulle 
and  satin.  There  was  no  berthe,  but  merely  three 
gaufferings  of  tulle  round  the  top  of  the  bodice,  and  a 
fringe  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  same  lovely  flowers 
formed  the  ornament  of  the  coiffure,  arranged  in  a 
catogan  of  long  curls,  fastened  with  a  bow  of  silver 
filagree  at  the  back.  This,  for  a  blonde,  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  becoming  ball  dress.  The  following,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  suitable  for  a  brunette  : — 


The  dress  worn  at  the  Llysee  by  the  Princess  de 
S.  was  of  remarkable  style  and  distinction.  It  was  all 
white  silk  and  white  jet.  All  the  front  part  of  the 
dress  was  trimmed,  spiral  fashion,  with  draperies  of 
white  faille,  beaded  and  fringed  with  white  jet.  The 
train  was  of  white  silk  tnatelasse,  bordered  with  a  deep 
biais  of  beaded  white  faille  and  finished  with  a  hand¬ 
some  fringe  of  silk  and  white  jet ;  this  train  spreads 
out  in  long  full  pleats.  The  bodice  was  cut  square, 
very  low  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  high  on  the 


4. - liLkG  »NT  MoRNISG  DrSSS. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

Underskirt  of  white  silk ;  dress  of  whi'e  tulle  shoulders  ;  it  was  trimmed  with  richly-beaded  white 
rnpitonned  with  very  small  clusters  of  scarlet  gera-  silk  blonde. 

niums.  The  train  of  white  tulle  is  looped  up  with  a  Another  white  satin  dress  had  the  train  covered  with 
garland-sash  of  the  same  flowers  ;  it  is  trimmed  round  large  bouillons,  which  became  gradually  smaller  towards 

the  bottom  with  three  fluted  flounces,  each  headed  with  the  top.  The  tunic  of  white  gauze,  embroidered  with 

a  bouillon.  The  bodice  has  a  fluted  trimming  and  silver,  was  long  in  front,  forming  a  sort  of  deep  tablier; 

light  wreath  of  geraniums  with  sprays  falling  ovei  the  at  the  back  it  foimed  two  long  square  lappets  joined 

very  short  tulle  sleeves.  One  bunch  of  geraniums  together  in  a  loose  bow  with  a  silver  agrafe.  Coques 

above  the  plaited  catogan  is  all  the  ornament  of  the  of  white  faille,  in  which  were  mixed  aquatic  flowers 

coiffure.  and  foliage,  were  fastened  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
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5. — Inuoor  Toilet. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Gareten.) 


coloured  silk,  trimmed  with  plisses  of  crepe  lisse  to 
match.  Three  echarpes  of  rose-coloured  crape  are 
draped  over  the  tablier,  and  joined  at  the  back  into  wide 
drooping  bows.  The  cuirasse  bodice  is  of  brocaded 
silk  with  berthe  of  Huted  crepe  lisse  and  point  lace. 
Parure  of  pink  topazes  and  brilliants. 


wreath  of  white-marguerites  and  tinted  foliage.  Cuirasse 
bodice  of  pale  blue  silk,  edged  round  the  bottom  with 
fringe ;  berthe  of  white  blond  with  narrow  rouleaux 
of  blue  silk.  Cluster  of  white  marguerites  in  front 
and  bows  upon  the  shoulders.  Diadem  of  marguerites 
put  far  back  upon  the  head,  and  finished  in  light 


XUI 
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trailing  sprays,  mingling  with  the  curls  of  the 
hair 

^  By  rui  the  most  graceful  and  becoming  ball  toilets 
are  those  of  tulle,  ornamented  with  the  beautiful 
flower-sashes  which  are  the  very  prettiest  muveaute  of 
this  winter’s  htshions. 


danced  in  the  bullet  cles  jlenrs.  Sometimes  the  flowers 
are  designed  cn  echelle  on  one  side  ot  the  skirt,  and  the 
hharpe  is  generally  completed  by  a  large  cluster  of  the 
same  blossoms.  The  corsage  of  the  ball  dress  is  also 
ornamented  with  flowers,  which  either  form  a  berthe 
or  a'-p  di'^posed  In  clusters  to  hrsten  the  draperies  of  the 


6. — Walking  Toilet. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Gol’baud,  50,  Henrielta-street,  Cov.nt  Garden.) 

Variegated  roses,  large  carnations,  oleander  blossoms,  trimming.  The  bouquet,  h  la  paysanne.  Is  placed  on  one 

hortensias,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  begonias  are  side  of  the  bodice  with  a  few  sprays  going  up  to  the 

favourite  blossoms.  The  effect  of  all  these  lovely  shoulder. 

flowers  is  most  charming  over  clouds  of  gauze,  tulle,  Coiffures  are  composed  of  half-coronets  or  of  wreaths 
or  tarlatan.  One  would  fancy  oneself  carried  back  to  placed  very  much  at  the  back  over  the  hair.  There 

the  time  when  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  Quatorze  are  also  small  clusters  of  flowers  to  fasten  the  catogan 


HB 
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in  vogue  for  jackets,  bodices,  mantles,  and  confec¬ 
tions.  “ 

One  of  the  prettiest  fantaisies  offered  as  an  etrcnue  this 
year  is  the  aumomere,  all  in  jet  beading  suspended  from 
a  belt  to  match.  The  Spanish  mantilla  of  beaded  blond 
is  also  much  in  vogue,  especially  for  the  opera.  It 
forms  at  once  the  fichu  and  capeline  which  render  a  ball 
toilet  less  dressy. 

While  very  rough- looking  materials  are  generally 
preferred  this  winter  for  walking  dresses,  one  very 


instead  of  a  bow  of  velvet  or  ribbon.  Fcr  young  girls 
very  pretty  bergh-e  bouquets  are  composed  of  a  few 
flowers  tied  with  light  blue,  pink,  or  white  ribbons. 
Of  course  bouquets  and  wreaths  must  correspond  to 
the  toilet.  One  of  the  prettiest  garnitures  we  have  seen 
for  a  white  tulle  dress  was  composed  of  large  full¬ 
blown  chrysanthemums  of  various  colours.  There  was 
a  large  garland  and  bouquet  for  the  skirt,  smaller  gar¬ 
land  for  the  berthe,  sprays  for  the  shoulders,  w’reath 
and  large  cluster  for  the  hair. 


■The  Duchess  of  Eiinburgh  Hat. 


For  walking  dress  jet  braid  continues  the  most 
fashionable  of  all  trimmings,  and  beading  is  as  much 
a  fureur  as  ever.  The  Joan  of  Arc  cuirasse  is  made  of 
black  or  white  jet  or  blue  steel,  and  worn  both  for  the 
da^  time  and  the  evening.  Notl  ing  sets  off  a  well-pro¬ 
portioned  figure  to  more  advantage  than  this  tight-fitting 
cotte  de  mailles  cuirasse,  and  therefore  our  elegantes 
hold  it  in  great  favour.  The  cotte  de  mailles  tissue  of 
beads  is  now  sold  by  the  metre  in  magasins  de  nouveautes. 
Besides  beaded  braid,  trimmings  of  curled  feathers 
of  coj  en  nitre  or  peacock’s  feathers  are  very  much 


favourite  fabric  of  the  season  is  a  great  contrast  to  these 
— we  mean  the  fine  self-coloured  Indian  cashmere  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  It  makes  up  charm¬ 
ingly  into  tunics  for  at-home  receptions  and  soirets 
intimes.  A  few  years  since  iione  but  silk  dresses  were 
admitted  for  evening  dress,  but  now  that  favour  is 
extended  to  cashmere  when  of  very  fine  quality.  A 
tunic  of  real  Indian  cashmere  draped  over  a  velvet 
jupon  is  always  remarkably  distingue  whatever  its 
colour — light  or  dark,  either  turquoise  blue,  pale  mauve, 
tea-rose,  magnolia,  cream  white,  pervenche,  pinkish 
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grey,  silver  grey  or  ruby,  marine  blue,  caroubier,  bronze, 
gold,  maroon,  beaver,  scabiosa,  prune,  olive,  Russian 
green,  or  seal  skin  colour. 

The  tunique  a  tablier  and  tunique  polonaise  are  still 
worn  for  demi-tollette,  while  very  dressy  costumes  are 
made  with  the  trained  dress  trimmed  tvi  tahlier  in 
front. 

We  have  two  very  new  and  stylish  models  of  mantles 
to  mention  this  month. 

One  is  called  the  Zudowitch  (Hungarian  style),  in 


menterie  buttons  fastened  together  with  double  brandc- 
bourgs.  Loose  sleeves,  with  tabs  and  border  ol 
soutache  braid  and  fur  border  round  the  edge. 

T’he  other  mantle  is  the  Nabab,  a  sort  of  large  cloak 
of  black  vigogne,  lined  with  quilted  silk.  It  is  trimmed 
with  beaded  braid,  arranged  so  as  to  simulate'  a  flat 
hood  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  finished  off  by  a  four- 
ragere  of  beaded  passementerie,  which  is  fastened  on 
one  side  to  the  shoulder.  The  shape  of  this  mantle 
describes  wide  Oriental  sleeves,  the  outline  of  which  is 


8.— TALt-MouRNisG  Bonnet. 


honour  of  the  gallant  horseman  of  that  name.  It  is  of 
black  Montagnac  cloth,  edged  with  a  magnificent  border 
of  silvery  beaver  ;  the  shape  is  semi-fitting  at  the  back, 
loose  in  front,  with  aumoniere  at  the  side,  striped  with 
rows  of  soutache  put  on  in  series  to  imitate  braid,  and 
ornamented  with  tassels  and  passementerie  buttons. 
On  the  back  part  several  rows  of  braid  are  disposed  so 
as  to  converge  into  a  point  in  the  middle,  and  a  four- 
ragere  of  passementerie  is  fastened  upon  the  left  shoulder. 
In  front  Hungarian  gllet,  with  four  rows  of  passe- 


traced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vetement  by  a  border 
of  sable  fur,  while  under-sleeves  are  added  underneath 
to  keep  the  hands  wnrm,  with  deep  fur  cuffs.  This  is 
at  once  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  comfortable 
conji'ction  we  have  seen  this  winter. 

As  for  chapeaux,  they  are  no  longer  like  our  grena¬ 
diers’  caps  in  shape  :  they  are  the  real  bonnets  of 
former  days,  with  this  difference,  that  the  border,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  lowered  on  the  forehead,  is  raised  all 
round  en  aureole,  and  that  the  chapeau  is  put  on  very 


y. — VtLvtT  Walking  Jacket. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street^  Covent  Garden.) 
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much  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  border  is  ornamented  feathers  and  Chantilly  lace,  with  a  cluster  of  splendid 
in  the  middle  or  on  one  side  with  a  cluster  of  flowers.  carn.atlons  inside  the  border,  tinted  from  flesh  colour  to 


Two  bonnets  of  this  description  have  just  been  sent 
off  to  Nice  by  Lucie  Hoequet,  who  calls  them  chapeaux 
tnervcilleuses.  One  is  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  white 


carmine.  The  other  is  of  scabieuse  velvet  (a  deep  bluish 
purple),  with  yaecharpe  of  creamy  white  Surah  foulard, 
gracefully  arranged  round  the  crown  and  knotted  behind. 


( 
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In  front  two  ostrich  feathers,  one  of  the  colour  of 
the  velvet  and  one  undyed,  are  fastened  with  a  jet 
agrafe.  Spray  of  tea-roses  inside  the  border. 

A  Louis  Quatorze  chapeau  of  pale  grey  felt  is  trimmed 
with  a  large  bow  of  grey  faille.  A  long  white  feather 
tipped  with  blue  is  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  bow  of 
blue  velvet.  This  hat  is  extremely  elegant.  It  is  also 
made  of  grey  felt,  with  a  plume  naturelle,  and  three  large 
roses  inside  or  of  black  felt,  with  black  feather,  bow 
of  black  velvet,  and  agrafe  of  steel  or  jet  to  wear  with 
any  dress. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

EVENING  TOILETTES. 

1.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  of  ten.  Dress  of  white 
tafletas,  cut  en  prhnesse  in  front,  where  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce  in  pale  blue  taffetas, 
above  which  are  placed  two  smaller  flounces  of  white 
taffetas  headed  with  blue,  and  with  blue  bows  at  the 
side.  A  white  taffetas  flounce  is  placed  round  the  back 
of  the  skirt,  and  a  moderate-sized  pouff  is  tied  up  with 
blue  ribbons  which  tie  in  a  bow  in  the  middle,  whence 
issues  another  blue  ribbon,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
placed  under  a  bow  at  the  shoulder.  The  corsage,  cut 
square  before  and  behind,  is  trimmed  with  a  muslin 
bouillonnee,  under  which  a  blue  ribbon  is  run. 

2.  Toilette  in  reseda  green  faille  of  two  shades.  The 
train  skirt  is  in  the  deeper  shade,  plain  behind,  but 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  of  the  front  with  a  narrow 
band  of  maize,  surmounted  by  two  rows  of  pleats  in 
the  lighter  faille,  headed  by  a  pinked-out  ruching  of  the 
same,  edged  with  maize.  Tablier  of  the  lighter  shade 
lies  transversely  across  the  front  of  the  jupon,  at  the 
lower  part  of  which  it  is  fastened  by  bows,  ends,  and 
coquille.  The  tablier  is  trimmed  with  bias  folds  of  the 
deeper  shade,  fringe  and  grelots  to  match,  and  narrow 
bands  of  maize.  Behind  the  jupon  is  covered  with  a 
long  bouillonne  pouff  in  the  lighter  shade  of  faille,  at 
each  side  of  which  fall  long  ends  of  the  deeper  green. 
These  are  trimmed  with  bias  folds  of  lighter  green, 
maize  b.ands,  and  fringe,  to  match  the  deeper  shade. 


Corsage  decolletee,  with  a  long  cuirasse  in  front  and  ' 
small  basque  behind,  both  composed  of  the  two  shades  * 
of  faille  ornamented  with  fringe  and  maize  bands,  j 
Bow  of  the  three  shades,  with  roses  placed  in  the 
middle.  Very  short  bouillonnee  sleeves,  white  lace 
round  shoulders  and  sleeves.  In  the  hair  a  bunch  of 
roses,  similar  to  those  in  the  corsage,  with  a  feather  in 
light  green. 

3.  Young  lady’s  costume  in  pale  pink  tafletas.  The 
train  skirt  is  bouillonnee  in  front,  the  bouillons  being 
traversed  by  bands  of  the  same.  Behind  are  placed  two 
flounces  eight  inches  in  depth,  the  heading  of  which  is 
formed  by  two  rows  of  puffs  and  a  ruching.  Pouff 
trimmed  round  with  a  wide  ruche,  caught  together  at  the 
back  by  a  bow  with  floating  ends,  ^rsage  decollete,  with  I 
rounded  points  in  front  and  postilion  behind,  trimmed  1 
with  pleated  bretelles.  Small  bouillonne  sleeves.  Blue 
velvet  bow  with  pink  buds  in  the  hair. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PATTERN. 

LOW  CUIRASS  BODICE  AND  SLEEVE. 

The  pattern  for  this  month  is  a  low  cuirass  bodice  for 
a  ball  dress,  and  is  suitable  for  silk,  satin,  or  velvet.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  second  figure  in  the  Coloured 
Fashion  Plate  of  this  number  for  the  illustration.  The 
pattern  consists  of  five  pieces — viz.,  the  front,  side- 
piece,  half  of  back,  sleeve,  and  half  of  puff  for  sleeve. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 


THE  BAYADERE  DESIGN. 

This  elegant  design,  worked  in  cross-stitch  with 
Berlin  wool  and  filoselle,  is  suitable  for  curtain  or  table- 
cover  borders,  or  if  worked  on  coarse  canvas  with 
double  wool  would  make  a  pretty  fender  stool,  with 
the  white  star  in  the  centre,  and  grounding  the  ends 
out  a  trifle  longer.  Materials  for  half  a  yard  border 
canvas  : — 4  skeins  black  wool,  2  dark  green,  10  light 
green,  2  dark  brown,  5  light  brown,  4  blue,  7  red, 
2  violet,  I  yellow  filoselle,  I  white  filoselle.  Madame 
Goubaud,  go,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- garden,  supplies 
these  materials  post  free  for  gs.  gd. 


SHEAVES. 


A  SAD  autumnal  sky — a  twilight  sky. 

All  colourless  and  grey ; 

A  low  wind  whispering  through  the  withered  grass. 
And  wandering  away ; 

Bare  trees — save  for  a  handful  of  brown  leaves  ; 

A  quiet  reaper,  resting  with  her  sheaves. 

I  low  poor  they  seem  !  how  few,  how  worthless  all ! 

Ah  !  for  another  spring  ; 

Or  if  the  summer,  late  and  cold  at  best. 

Might  come  again,  and  bring 
'I'ho  light  and  warmth  that  best  matures  the  grain 
Before  the  frost  falls  and  the  latter  rain  ! 


And  yet  He  knows  and  judges  all  aright — 

Some  by  the  wayside  fell ;  ! 

Some  came  to  naught ;  and  some  the  birds  devoured.  j 
And  He  alone  can  tell  ■ 

What  bitter  chance  or  circumstance  decreed 

The  utter  failure  of  the  cherished  seed. 

But  it  may  be  in  a  diviner  air 

Transfigured  and  made  pure  ; 

The  harvest  that  we  deemed  as  wholly  lost  j 

Waits  perfect  and  mature  ; 

And  the  faint  heart  that  now  defeated  grieves 

May  yet  stand  smiling  ’mid  abundant  sheaves. 


XUM 
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THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


WE  have  long  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  good 
advice  tendered  to  mankind  in  general  by 
Captain  Cuttle  when  he  recommended  that  the  finding 
of  a  good  thing  should  be  immediately  followed  by 
making  a  note  of  it ;  and  having  found  considerable 
benefit,  to  say  nothing  of  pleasure,  from  the  adoption 
of  this  plan,  it  is  now  with  much  satisfaction  that  we 
commence  a  series  of  papers  on  “  Things  Worth 
Knowing,”  which  will  be  continued  in  our  pages  from 
month  to  month,  and  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  pretty  and 
useful  novelties  of  each  successive  season,  and  to  remind 
them  of  many  articles  wanted  every  day,  and  of  the 
first  importance  in  a  household,  which  have  advanced 
from  the  position  of  novelties  to  that  of  old  and  well- 
tried  friends,  rendered  doubly  welcome  by  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  embroidery,  knit¬ 
ting,  and  crochet  may  possibly  be  unacquainted  with 
the  specialities  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.,  of  5,  New- 
street,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.C. — namely,  the  Filoselle 
and  Embroidery  and  Imperial  Knitting  Silks  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  firm.  The  colours  of  these  materials  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  they  are  possessed  of  a 
lustre  which  is  peculiar  to  silk  goods  and  altogether 
wanting  in  Berlin  wool,  for  which  the  filoselle  is  now 
much  used  as  a  substitute,  especially  for  grounding.  It 
is  supplied  in  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  different 
shades  at  about  one-third  the  price  usually  charged  for 
this  article  -,  but  although  it  is  so  much  cheaper,  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  any  and  superior  to  much  that  is  sold 
at  far  higher  prices.  Its  cheapness,  in  fact,  renders  it 
well  fitted  for  work  for  which  Berlin  wool  has  hitherto 
been  used  almost  exclusively,  and  for  crochet  and 
knitting,  for  which,  except  for  small  articles,  silk  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  considered  to  be  too  expen¬ 
sive.  These  silks  are  bought  by  the  ounce,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  it  all  one  colour,  and  this  is  of 
great  importance  to  ladies  who  are  purchasing  silks  for 
embroidery.  The  Imperial  Knitting  Silk  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  the  thicker  sort  being  used  for  knitting  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  for  crochet-work,  &c.,  while  the 
thinner  kind  is  more  suitable  for  machine  work.  An 
additional  advantage  offered  to  ladies  by  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Co.  is  that  in  cases  where  not  less  than  llb.  is 
bought  the  silks  will  be  dyed  specially  to  any  shade 
required,  should  the  colour  that  is  wanted  not  be  kept 
in  stock.  The  prices  are  as  follows  ; — l  oz.  of  filoselle, 
containing  8  skeins  of  1 5  yards,  is  supplied  at  2s.  if  all 
of  one  shade,  or  at  2s.  6d.  if  of  mixed  shades.  A 
single  skein  is  sent  for  ^d.  I  oz.  of  embroidery  silk, 
containing  14  skeins  of  20  yards,  is  supplied  for  Is.  6d. 
if  all  one  shade,  or  for  2s.  in  mixed  shades.  Single 
skeins  at  2d.  The  Royal  and  Imperial  Knitting  Silks, 
thick  or  thin,  are  sold  at  Is.  6d.  per  oz.  To  save 
trouble  and  disappointment  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  send  stamps  for  specimens,  it  must  be  stated  that 


Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.  do  not  receive  postage-stamps 
in  payment  for  goods  unless  sent  at  the  rate  of  1 3  to 
every  shilling.  Postage  or  carriage  on  all  orders  must 
be  defrayed  by  the  purchasers. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  injury  that  is  done  to 
the  organs  of  respiration,  &c.,  by  compression  arising 
from  tight  lacing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  objections  that  are  made  to  the  use  of  the  corset 
are  founded  on  good  reasons,  and  that  in  many  cases 
harm  has  been  done  by  carrying  the  pressure  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  nature  could  endure.  The  abase 
of  any  article,  whether  of  food  or  attire,  is  most  repre¬ 
hensible,  and  it  is  the  abuse  or  wrong  use  of  the  corset 
that  has  brought  it  into  disrepute.  We  inay,  however, 
remind  our  readers  that  there  is  a  species  of  corset 
known  as  the  Austrian  Corset,  which,  from  its  form 
and  the  material  and  mode  in  which  it  is  made,  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  production  of  a  beautifully-moulded  figure 
without  causing  any  of  those  injuries  to  the  chest  or 
digestive  organs  which  have  resulted  from  over-bracing 
and  the  use  of  a  stay  made  of  some  rigid  and  inelastic 
material,  and  stiffened  by  innumerable  pieces  of  whale¬ 
bone.  These  corsets  have  a  stiff  busk  in  front,  and  are 
laced  at  the  back.  For  growing  girls  who  have  a 
tendency  to  stoop,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  become 
round-shouldered,  shoulder-straps,  which  cross  and  are 
buckled,  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this 
defect.  These  corsets  are  universally  worn  in  Austiia, 
where  women  generally  are  noted  for  elegance  of  figure 
and  grace  of  carriage.  They  are  supplied  in  England 
by  Miss  A.  A.  Cox,  of  26,  Shepherdess-walk,  City- road, 
who  will  readily  give  any  information  as  to  prices, 
which  vary  according  to  size  and  style. 

For  winter  wear  ladies  will  find  few  materials  as 
appropriate  and  useful  as  the  Royal  Devonshire 
Serges,  manufactured  of  selected  and  elastic  staple 
wools  by  Messrs.  Spearman  and  Spearman,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.  These  beautiful  and  durable  serges  show  that 
Devonshire,  the  fairest  of  the  Western  counties  of 
England,  has  once  more  taken  the  lead  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  useful  and  comfortable  materials  in  which 
half  a  century  ago,  or  even  less,  she  was  unequalled. 
Messrs.  Spearman’s  serges  may  be  had  in  all  colours, 
and  27  inches  in  width,  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard ;  and  some 
in  natural  shades  of  grey  at  2s.  3d.  per  yard.  To 
these  we  beg  specially  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  Coarser  qualities  may  be  purchased  as  low  as 
Is.  Il^d.  per  yard,  while  other  beautiful  materials  of 
finer  texture  are  really  cheap  at  2s.  9d.  and  3s.  6d.  per 
yard.  A  coarse  blue  serge  for  children’s  wear,  at 
IS.  6^d.  per  yard,  appears  to  be  both  cheap  and  useful, 
as  are  the  materials  expressly  prepared  for  boys’  hard 
wear  in  double  width  at  4s.  9d.  and  5s-  9^^*  P®*”  yard. 
Nor  are  the  requirements  of  gentlemen  neglected  by 
Messrs.  Spearman,  for  among  the  patterns  that  they 
have  obligingly  submitted  for  our  inspection  are  strong, 
warm,  and  durable  coatings  at  from  8s.  6d.  to  los.  9d. 
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per  yard,  while  some  strong  and  heavy  materials  in 
grey  and  brown  for  suits  are  offered  as  low  as  3s.  lid. 
per  yard  ;  but  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  in 
single  width.  For  ladies  these  serges  make  strong  and 
useful  garments  without  being  heavy  ;  the  material  does 
not  cockle  or  pucker- up  when  wetted,  and  may  be 
washed  or  brushed  without  injury.  The  wear  is 
guaranteed  by  the  makers.  The  navy  blue  serges  are 
specially  recommended  for  seaside  wear,  as  exposure 
to  the  salt  spray  of  the  sea  will  not  in  any  way  injure 
the  colour.  The  white  serges  are  equally  useful,  as 
they  will  wash  beautifully,  and  can  be  dyed  any  colour 
if  the  wearer  desire  it.  Messrs.  Spearman  and  Spear- 
man  will  readily  supply  any  lady  with  patterns  post 
free  on  application. 

We  have  more  than  once  derived  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  from  using  the  transparent  cement  Coaguline, 
invented  and  prepared  by  Messrs.  Kay  Brothers, 
operative  chemists,  of  7,  Lower  Hillgate,  Stockport, 
for  repairing  broken  glass,  earthenware,  &c.,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers 
to  this  useful  preparation,  which  should  be  kept  for 
emergencies  of  this  description  in  every  household. 
It  is  easily  applied,  for  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  liquefy  the  cement  by  a  gentle  warmth  either  before 
the  fire  or  by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  small  pan  of  hot 
water.  It  must  then  be  applied  with  a  slip  of  wood 
or  camel-hair  pencil  to  the  edges  of  the  pieces  to  be 
united,  which  must  be  previously  warmed.  The  sur¬ 
faces  should  then  be  pressed  closely  together,  squeezing 
out  as  much  of  the  cement  as  possible,  and  bound  or 
^  left  under  pressure  if  practicable  till  set.  The  less  the 
cement  that  is  left  between  the  united  surfaces  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  joint.  As  Coaguline  is  colourless 
in  appearance,  a  joint  effected  by  its  means  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  so  tough  and  durable  is  it  that  a  piece 
of  china  is  mote  likely  to  be  fractured  in  any  other 
part  than  that  in  which  a  joint  has  been  made  by  this 
valuable  cement.  It  is  equally  useful  for  fastening 
together  the  pieces  of  cork  models,  for  fixing  and 
mounting  drawings  and  cartes-de-visite,  and  for  mount¬ 
ing  microscopic  objects  and  specimens  of  natural  history. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  met  with  the  word 
Cantharikopho  and  wondered  what  it  meant  ?  It  is 
a  difficult  word  to  master,  but  when  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered  and  once  pronounced  we  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  one  which  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  poisonous  composition  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  a  firm 
who  are  famous  as  being  the  owners  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  flower  nurseries  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  This  compound  is  most  effectual  in  ridding 
a  house  of  any  insects  whatever,  and  of  vermin  of 
every  description.  It  will  clear  bedrooms  of  those  pests 
so  common  to  London  houses,  whose  presence  is  fre¬ 
quently  unaccountable,  and  whose  unwelcome  visita¬ 
tions  it  has  hitherto  seemed  impossible  to  prevent ;  it 
will  bring  to  a  sudden  close  the  lives  of  the  cockroaches, 
or  blackbeetles,  and  crickets  which  frequent  many  a 
kitchen,  and  cause  destruction  to  the  rats  and  mice 
which  plague  us  in  our  pantries  and  storerooms.  It  is 
also  as  useful  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  in 


the  dwelling-house,  and  is  an  effectual  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  woodlice  that  find  their  homes  in  chinks 
and  crevices  of  the  walls  and  woodwork  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  if  not  lasting  injury  of  plants  and  bulbs. 

A  constant  want  in  every  household,  especially  where 
there  are  young  children  and  many  of  them,  is  good 
calico  for  under-garments.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
require  much  of  it,  and  are  desirous  of  getting  the  best 
possible  quality  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  should  send 
for  samples  of  his  Grey  Scoured  Calico,  Leather 
Make,  to  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Berlin  House,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  from  whom  only  this  description  of  calico  can 
be  procured.  It  is  strong  and  durable,  and  although 
unbleached  it  will,  after  having  been  washed  once  or 
twice,  be  equal  in  whiteness  to  any  calico  that  has  F 
undergone  the  process  of  bleaching.  Nos.  i,  2,  3»  5» 
and  6,  which  are  most  suitable  for  under-clothing,  are 
supplied  at  q^d.,  ti^d.,  8|d.,  d^d.,  and  yd.  per  yard 
respectively  if  32  inches  wide  ;  but  if  3  inches  wider  at 
5id,,  7id.,  9|d.,  yid.,  and  yjd.  per  yard.  No.  7, 
which  is  made  4 1  inches  wide,  is  sold  at  8d.  per  yard  ; 

No.  8  at  yd.  and  8d.  per  yard  respectively  in  widths  of 
32  and  35  inches,  and  this,  it  should  be  said,  is  a  strong 
and  heavy  twilled  calico ;  while  Nos.  9  and  lo,  of 
which  the  latter  also  is  a  twilled  calico,  are  sold  at  is.  6d. 
and  Is.  8d.  per  yard  at  the  width  of  74  inches  ;  and  at 
IS.  lod.  and  2s.  per  yard  84  inches  wide.  These 
qualities  and  widths  furnish  a  serviceable  and  comfort¬ 
able  sheeting.  Patterns  will  be  supplied  by  Mr. 
Williamson  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous 
of  seeing  specimens  of  these  useful  calicos. 

Another  speciality  of  Mr.  Williamson  is  his  fine 
Leicester  fleecy  wool,  made  from  the  famous  long  wool 
of  the  Leicestershire  sheep,  and  equal  in  softness  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  to  Berlin  wool,  though  it  is  less 
expensive.  This  wool  is  supplied  at  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d. 
per  pound,  and  will  be  found  both  cheap  and  service¬ 
able  by  all  ladies  who  are  fond  of  knitting  and  crochet 
and  who  are  engaged  in  seasonable  work  in  preparing  f 
Afghan  coverlets,  woollen  antimacassars,  shawls,  cross-  \ 
overs,  Cardigan  under- waistcoats,  comforters,  cuffs, 
mittens,  &c.,  as  aids  to  endure  the  inclemency  of  the 
approaching  winter,  when  the  copious  rains  of  December 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  January. 

For  leviathan  wool  work  Mr.  Williamson’s  Leicester 
fleecies  will  be  found  most  useful  and  appropriate,  as 
they  are  thicker  and  rather  more  lightly  twisted  than  i 
the  ordinary  fleecy  wools,  and  much  stouter  than  Berlin  [ 
wool.  They  might  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  1 

working  piano  mats  and  rugs  on  coarse  canvas,  and  in  [ 

the  revival  of  a  species  of  work  which  was  in  vogue  in  1 
the  time  of  our  great-grandmothers — the  embroidery  of 
carpets  to  surround  a  bed,  a  heavy  but  durable  work  I 
which  was  done  in  crewels,  or  two-threaded  yarn  of 
various  colours.  Speaking  of  yarn  reminds  us  that 
Mr.  WilliAmsonalso  suppfies  yarns  for  stocking-knitters, 
which  are  quite  as  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  touch  as  the 
well-known  Scotch  fingering,  and  appear  to  be  capable 
of  enduring  a  greater  tensile  strain,  and  are  therefore  ! 
stronger.  These  useful  yarns  are  supplied  at  from 
4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  pound. 

The  incessant  beating  of  the  rain  upon  the  window- 
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panes,  and  the  ceaseless  whistling  of  the  winter  wind, 
as  we  write,  reminds  us  that  it  is  time  to  make  provision 
for  warm  and  comfortable  clothing  out-of-doors,  and 
that  although  we  have  had  but  few  cold  days  in  the 
wet  and  sickly  season  with  which  we  have  just  been 
visited,  we  must  expect  many  that  will  be  very  trying 
to  chest  and  lungs  in  the  early  months  of  1875. 
such  times  there  is  nothing  more  cosy  and  comfortable 
than  a  set  of  warm  furs,  and  for  really  cheap  and  good 
articles  of  this  description  we  cannot  do  better  than  re¬ 
commend  our  readers  to  supply  any  wants  they  may 
have  in  this  direction  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Jannings  and  Son,  of  16,  Fenchurch-strcet,  London. 
Even  those  whose  means  are  limited  may  satisfy  their 
requirements  here,  for  pretty  sets  of  seal  fur,  consisting 
of  a  collarette  and  cuffs,  may  be  procured  for  24s.  and 
30s. ;  while  at  prices  varying  from  25s.  to  33s.  may  be 
purchased  sets  of  beaver  fur,  also  comprising  collarette 
and  cuffs,  nicely  wadded  and  beautifully  finished  with 
silk  linings.  Those  who  prefer  boas  can  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  wraps  of  this  description  in  black  squirrel 
fur  at  half-a-guinea ;  while  muffs,  cosily  wadded  and 
lined  with  silk,  may  be  had  in  beaver,  racoon,  ermine, 
black  Jennet,  black  lynx,  and  seal  fur  at  prices  varying, 
according  to  the  quality  and  rarity  of  the  fur,  from 
1 8s.  6d.  to  40s.  babies  are  more  expensive  ;  but  muffs 
in  this  fine  and  costly  fur  may  be  purchased  at  4,  5,  or 
6  guineas,  which  is  certainly  reasonable.  In  short,  all  the 
furs  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Jannings  and  Co.  may 
be  relied  on  as  being  excellent  both  in  make  and  quality. 

Another  speciality  of  this  firm  is  the  Copenhagen 
glove,  which  is  kept  in  all  the  prevailing  fashionable 
shades  and  in  single  and  double  buttons,  the  former 
being  2s.  per  pair  and  the  latter  9d.  more.  These 
gloves  are  made  of  soft  but  durable  leather,  and  adapt 
themselves  admirably  to  the  form  of  the  hand,  insuring 
a  perfect  fit  in  every  case.  A  useful  Christmas  present 
for  ladies  will  be  found  in  the  glove  and  handkerchief 
boxes  sold  at  this  establishment.  These  are  made  in 
expanding  leather  in  all  colours,  and  are  generally  sup¬ 
plied  in  sets  at  prices  varying  from  14s.  6d.  to  gos.  per 
set,  but  these  can  be  had  separately  if  desired.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  these  pretty  boxes  will  be  more 
acceptable  if  sent  to  the  recipients  filled  with  some  of 
the  nice  gloves  and  handkerchiefs  of  which  Messrs. 
Jannings  and  Son  keep  a  stock  that  will  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious. 


Who  does  not  know  Judson’s  Dyes  ?  There  can  be 
scarce  a  chemist  or  oilman  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
does  not  supply  them,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
not  every  one  who  knows  them  who  is  aware  of  the 
wonderful  uses  to  which  they  can  be  applied.  We  have 
heard  of  a  boy  of  inventive  genius  who  once  avenged 
some  fancied  slight  that  had  been  put  upon  him  by  an 
uncle  by  painting  his  relative’s  white  pointer  in  divers 
colours,  and  depositing  as  much  gold  leaf  as  he  could 
persuade  to  stick  on  the  poor  animal’s  nose,  paws,  and 
tail.  His  essay  in  illumination  would  have  been  attended 
with  more  satisfaction  to  himself  and  less  discomfort  to 
the  dog  had  he  used  Judson’s  Dyes,  as  did  three  young 
ladies  who  wished  to  surprise  the  visitors  to  one  of  our 
best-known  local  exhibitions  of  poultry  held  not  long 
since  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  species  of  duck 
hitherto  unknown  to  poultry-fanciers.  They  were  the 
owners  of  some  fine  white  Aylesbury  ducks,  and  having 
procured  some  bottles  of  the  brightest  of  Judson’s  dyes, 
they  proceeded  to  deck  the  snowy  plumage  of  these 
savoury  birds  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
place  them  on  an  ornamental  piece  of  water  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Exhibition.  As  may  be  imagined,  con¬ 
siderable  astonishment  was  created  among  the  visitors 
by  the  emergence  from  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of 
a  duck  whose  bright  blue  head  was  well  contrasted  by 
the  orange  hue  of  its  wings  and  body,  followed  by  a 
second  brilliant  with  crimson  and  mauve,  and  others  as 
rich  in  stars  and  stripes  as  the  star-spangled  banner  of 
the  United  States.  Inquiries  were  frequent  as  to  what 
breed  they  might  be  and  from  what  remote  part  of  the 
world  these  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  had  been  bought ; 
and  the  amusement  of  the  few  who  were  in  the  secret, 
or  who  had  detected  the  modus  operandi  that  had  been 
employed,  was  increased  by  the  grave  and  anxious 
desire  of  many  to  procure  eggs  of  “  those  beautiful 
birds,”  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  guinea  apiece  would 
have  been  given  with  pleasure,  though  we  fear  that  the 
results  of  the  hatching  would  have  rendered  the  sellers 
liable  to  an  action  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tences.  As  the  day  wore  on  the  colours  seemed  none 
the  fainter  for  being  in  constant  contact  with  the  water, 
and  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the  dyes  were  fast. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  long  traces  of  the 
colour  were  perceptible,  and  if  anything  but  moulting 
restored  the  original  whiteness  of  the  plumage  of  these 
masquerading  water-fowl. 


HUMMING-BIRD’S  FIRST  FLIGHT. 


^PHE  mythology  of  “  ye  olden  time”  represented 
J_  the  month  of  January  with  two  faces,  one  grave 
and  sad,  looking  back  over  the  past  year  with  wistful 
eyes  and  lines  of  yearning  regret  about  the  lips,  and  the 
other  gazing  on  into  the  future  with  the  bright  hope¬ 
fulness  of  a  child  who  has  never  known  grief,  and 
judges  of  his  future  from  his  happy  little  past.  And 
when  the  bells  ring  out  on  New  Year’s  Eve  over  the 
country  hills  and  dark  fields,  or  jangle  from  a  hundred 
churches  over  the  squares  and  streets  of  the  city  at 


midnight,  do  we  not,  all  of  us,  realise  in  our  own 
personality  the  idea  conceived  by  the  men  of  old  ?  Our 
thoughts  wing  back  under  the  months  and  years  that 
have  passed  so  quickly,  and  linger  among  scenes  we 
may  never  see  again,  recalling  the  faces  and  the  voices 
of  friends  who  are  absent  or  estranged  from  us,  or 
passed  away  from  earth  for  ever,  and  our  hearts, 
yearning  over  bygone  days,  are 

“Asking  sadly 

Of  the  Past  what  it  can  ne’er  restore  them.” 


<UM 
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21. — Vandyke 


•Point  Lace  Border.  24. — Vandyke  Border  in  Embroidery  and  Lace  Stitches. 

(forked  in  Messbs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Mecklenburg  Thread  and  Embroidery  Cotton.') 
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Thread  and  JEmbroidtry  Cotton.', 


IT  Lace  Border  for  Handkerchief  and  Embroidered  Monogram.  27. — Embroidered  Edging  for  Underlinen, 

&  Co.’a  3t£ec1cl^nburg  Thread  and,  JSmbroiderjf  Cotton.^ 
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But  even  while  we  are  saddened  by  thinking  of  the 
hopes  that  have  died  in  the  course  of  the  dying  year, 
our  thoughts  insensibly  turn  to  the  one  that  is  coming 
with  fleet  steps,  and  we  find  ourselves  escaping  from 
jJie  gentle  hand-clasp  of  Memory  and  following  the 
guidance  of  our  beautiful  friend  Hope,  as  she  points 
to  the  New  Year,  “  blithe  and  bold,”  and  entices  us 
into  making  new  plans,  entering  into  fresh  under¬ 
takings — 

“  Building  castles  fair,  with  staU’ly  stairways,” 

and  asking  of  the  Future  what  the  Past  has  hitherto 
denied  us. 

Like  Janus,  my  New  Year’s  greeting  to  the  readers 
®f  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  has  a 
twofold  aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  to  fulfil  the 
■nthankful  task  of  telling  them  that  the  New  Year  is 
io  deprive  them  of  a  valued  friend,  for  The  Silkworm 
was  regarded  as  such  by  the  subscribers  to  this  Maga¬ 
zine.  This  lady  has  proved  herself  so  true  and  kindly, 
so  anxious  to  help  all  who  came  to  her  for  advice,  so 
prompt  and  courteous  in  attending  to  the  numerous 
applications  made  to  her,  that  every  subscriber  will 
•nite  in  regretting  her  illness. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to  introduce  myself  as  her 
successor,  and  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for 
one  who  must  suffer  from  a  certain  disadvantage  in 
trying  to  fill  the  place  of  a  lady  regarded  with  so  much 
esteem.  I  once  heard  a  little  girl  say  of  her  new  go¬ 
verness,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  *•  I  am  sure  I  shall 
hate  her,  I  was  so  fond  of  Miss - ,”  her  late  go¬ 

verness.  And  this  speech,  though  rather  forcibly  ex¬ 


pressed,  mirrors  faithfully  enough  a  certain  illogical 
but  very  natural  feeling.  The  little  girl  did  not  hate 
her  new  governess,  and  I  hope  my  kind  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  follow  the  good  old  English  custom,  and 
give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  also.  I  can  but  try  to 
do  my  best  in  attending  to  the  requests  of  subscribers, 
to  be  constantly  on  the  look-out  to  note  those  things 
that  are  likely  to  be  advantageous  or  pleasant  to  them, 
and  to  concentrate  all  my  energies  on  the  effort  to  be 
useful  to  our  readers,  striving  to  attain  their  confidence, 
and  to  be  looked  on  as  a  friend  to  whom  to  apply  in 
need.  Advice  is  a  very  common  commodity  ;  every 
one  of  us  has  had  occasion  to  say  of  it  now  and  then, 
“  Somewhat  too  much  of  this  !”  but  the  one  special 
tiny  bit  of  advice  that  we  happen  to  want  at  some  par¬ 
ticular  little  crisis  in  our  domestic  affairs  is  not  quite 
so  common.  It  shall  always  be  my  endeavour  to  assist 
my  readers  and  friends  to  the  full  extent  of  my  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience,  and  -perhaps  if  I  do  my  devoir 
duly  in  this  respect,  I  may  in  time  hope  to  earn  a  small 
portion  of  the  full  meed  of  friendly  feeling  my  prede¬ 
cessor  has  succeeded  in  winning  for  herself.  If  during 
the  coming  year  I  can  be  of  real  use  to  even  one  person 
through  the  medium  of  these  columns,  if  I  be  enabled 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  only  one  “  heavy-laden”  sister 
by  sympathy  and  advice,  if  I  may  help  with  a  word  in 
season  but  one  anxious  spirit  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things,  I  shall  be  sincerely  glad,  and  shall  feel 
very  happy  in  my  work. 

A  happy  New  Year  is  wished  to  all  our  readers  by 

Humming-Bird. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  OUR  READERS. 


The  January  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine  exhibits,  as  our  readers  will  per¬ 
ceive,  some  new  features  which  we  have  introduced  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  its  attraction  to  our  friends. 
Some  changes  in  the  literary  staff  and  the  addition  of 
"lew  writers  will,  we  hope,  give  a  welcome  freshness 
to  its  pages.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  there  will  be,  every  month,  a  comment  on 
current  political  and  social  events,  such  as  form  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  home,  and  unacquainted  with 
which  an  English  lady  would  feel  at  a  loss  in  society. 
h  must  have  been  some  very  cynical  and  altogether 
anpleasant  person  who  said  that  a  woman  who  knew 
anything  about  politics  should  be  avoided  -,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  stolid  vulgarity  that  would  now  quote  the 
old-fashioned  nonsense  about  “  Stick  to  your  puddings 
and  needlework  and  leave  thinking  to  men  who  can 
understand  it.”  Women  can  make  puddings  and  pies 


(note  the  interest  they  take  in  all  good  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  economy),  and  they  can  use  their 
needles  cleverly  and  well,  as  witness  the  beautiful 
articles  they  produce  and  the  artistic  grace  of  the 
designs  they  favour ;  but  intelligent  women  will  not 
admit  that  their  work  ends  there.  They  may  be  house¬ 
wives  primarily,  but  they  are  educated,  earnest  women 
too,  and  decline  to  be  shut  up  from  participating  in  the 
intellectual  activity  of  modern  society.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  they  will  find  no  diminution  in  our  specialities  of 
fashion  and  ladies’  work,  but  rather  an  increase  on 
the  amusing  light  literature  in  our  pages,  there  will  be 
added  information  of  a  more  extended  character  and 
including  a  wider  range  of  subjects. 

With  these  few  words,  which  we  feel  to  be  necessary 
to  explain  the  slight  alterations  in  our  programme  of 
contents,  we  give  our  lady  readers  a  New  Year’s 
welcome. 


Special  Notice. — In  consequence  of  the  Full-sized  and  expense  resolved  to  give  one  every  month,  together 
Cut-out  Paper  Patterns  being  so  highly  appreciated  with  the  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate,  Berlin  Pattern, 
by  our  readers,  the  Publishers  have  at  great  trouble  Pattern  Sheet,  &c.,  &c. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  December,  1874. 

HE  at  home  season  has  returned,  and  there  is  no 
little  curiosity  abroad  to  know  what  will  be  the 
attitude  of  our  mundane  Parisian  society  this  winter. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  our  grand  monde  will,  like 
our  Government,  remain  in  the  juste-milieu,  and  without 
being  too  quiet,  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  carried  away 
in  the  vortex  of  excitement  and  gaiety.  The  voids 
caused  by  death  in  many  of  the  great  and  hospitable 
families  of  France,  the  grave  preoccupations  into  which 
others  have  been  thrown  by  the  chances  and  changes  of 
politics,  and  also  the  habit  brought  from  England  into 
our  country  of  prolonging  the  pleasures  of  vilUgiatura 
until  after  the  fetes  of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year — all 
these  causes  together  will  tend  to  delay  this  winter  the 
commencement  of  worldly  gaieties. 

The  reopening  of  our  Corps  Legislatf,  however,  has 
already  caused  a  large  proportion  of  the  elite  of  Parisian 
society  to  come  back  to  town.  The  fact  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  apparent  in  our  theatres  ;  the  houses  are  no  longer 
filled  with  provincials  and  foreigners  in  uncouth  or  ex¬ 
travagant  costumes.  Well-known  figures  and  faces  are 
now  to  be  recognised  in  their  accustomed  places.  The 
foreign  colony,  which  holds  so  large  a  place  in  our 
capital,  is  beginning  to  assert  itself  and  proclaim  its 
/*»'tHrn  from  summer  and  autumn  wanderings.  Some 
i:.  ons,  more  prematurely  hospitable  than  others,  are 
already  opening  their  doors,  but  all  in  a  quiet  way  as 
yet.  The  grand  preoccupation  just  now  is  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  New  Opera,  and  each  brings  new  hints 
for  the  programme  of  the  first  soiree.  The  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Marcchale  de  MacMahon  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  She  wishes  that  the  inauguration  of  our 
New  Opera,  built  with  rhadeniers  of  the  nation,  should 
be  a  truly  national  solemnity,  and  that  the  whole  produce 
of  the  representation  should  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  of  Paris.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cruel  winter 
such  a  gift  would  be  infinitely  welcome  to  those  un¬ 
fortunates,  the  number  of  whom  is  always  so  great  at 
such  a  season.  It  would  be  a  very  considerable  sum, 
for  the  occupant  of  each  place,  whatever  his  right  to  it 
might  be,  would  have  to  pay  for  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  the  example  being  set  by  Marshal  MacMahon 
himself,  whose  box,  we  may  be  sure,  would  be  set  at  a 
very  high  price  on  such  a  night. 

Spectators  of  quality  will  not  be  wanting,  it  seems, 
at  this  representation.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he 
was  in  Paris,  assured  the  Marechale  that  he  fully  in¬ 
tended  being  present  at  it,  announcing  at  the  same  time 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
who  are  to  spend  in  Paris  a  part  of  the  month  of 
January.  To  these  princely  names  add  those  of  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  Orleans,  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and 
the  Prince  of  Kasa,  and  you  must  own,  that  for 
a  republican  country  the  Opera  House  will  pos¬ 
sess  a  sufficiently  aristocratic  audience  upon  that  first 
night. 

Also,  for  a  republican  city,  Paris  has  shown  very 


great  empressement  in  welcoming  the  Empress  of  Russia 
and  her  sons,  the  eldest  prince  and  heir  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis.  The  Empress,  who  is  in  delicate  health, 
and  was  en  route  for  a  more  southern  clime,  scarcely 
moved  out  of  her  apartments,  and  the  crowd  which  so 
persistently  remained  upon  the  trottoir  in  hopes  of 
setting  eyes  on  her  was  not  rewarded  for  its  pains. 
The  young  princes,  however,  went  about  a  great  deal, 
and  were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  in  shops,  in  theatres, 
at  all  the  exhibitions,  in  artists’  studios,  and  even  in 
cafes  and  the  kiosqttes  where  newspapers  are  sold  on  the 
Boulevard.  The  princes  were  curious,  it  seems,  to  read 
these  papers  most  noted  for  Radical  opinions.  They 
expected  to  find  frightful  attacks  upon  Royalty  in 
general  and  themselves  in  particular,  and  were  as  much 
pleased  as  surprised  to  find,  on  the  contrary,  a  most 
polite  account  of  their  sayings  and  doings  since  their 
arrival  in  France.  They,  no  doubt,  carried  back  to 
their  own  country  a  far  less  black  opinion  of  our  repub¬ 
lican  press  than  they  had  formed  beforehand.  As  for 
the  Empress,  she  is  now  at  St.  Remo,  but  her  short 
sojourn  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the 
poor,  to  whom  she  was  extremely  generous. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chartres  are  to  begin 
about  Christmas  their  weekly  receptions  in  their  new 
hotel  of  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon.  The  duke  was  aimounc- 
ing  the  other  day  his  intention  of  having  his  boys 
taught  some  profession,  or  even  trade,  which  might 
enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  earn  their  living.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  history  is  bearing  its  fruits.  Princes  take 
their  precautions  against  political  changes  and  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  experience  of  Louis  Philippe,  professor  of 
geography  at  Reichenau,  is  not  lost  upon  them. 

A  new  amusement  is  planned  for  this  winter  by 
those  favoured  by  fortune  who  possess  a  garden  in  the 
interior  of  Paris.  These  gardens  are  in  general  almost 
entirely  taken  up  by  a  lawn  with  a  lake  or  pond  in 
the  middle.  It  is  proposed  to  allow  the  water  to  over¬ 
flow  the  lawn  by  stopping  all  the  water-pipes  so  as  to 
obtain  an  expanse  of  water  as  soon  as  the  weather 
seems  inclining  to  frost.  When  the  water  is  frozen  it 
will  be  capital  for  skating  upon.  Fancy  a  garden 
transformed  into  a  mer  de  glace,  with  evergreen  shrubs 
all  round  !  Skating  fetes  will  then  be  given  and  elegant 
costumes  de  patineuses  will  be  displayed  upon  the  ice, 
while  the  more  frileuses  of  our  elegantes  will  enjoy  the 
scene  from  the  windows  of  the  house.  A  lively 
orchestra  must  lend  its  charm  to  the  fete,  and  a  wdl- 
supplied  buffet  be  ready  to  cheer  and  warm  the  fair 
skaters  who  will  enjoy  the  exercise. 

So  far  the  weather  has  not  been  favourable  for  such 
fetes,  which  are  only  talked  of,  and  en  attendant  fair 
ladies  ride  or  drive  in  the  Bois  when  the  afternoon  is 
not  too  wet.  The  Hungarian  Lieutenant  Zjubowitch, 
who  rode  from  Vienna  to  Paris  on  his  good  black  mare, 
was  very  popular  here.  His  feat  was  a  nine  days’ 
wonder  in  town,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary 
honours,  being  even  invited  to  dine  at  the  table  of 
Marshal  MacMahon. 


-Monogram  for  Marking 
Handkerchiefs,  5cc. 


32- — Foot- Warmer  with  Monogram. 


■Foot-Warmer  Ornamented  with 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


I.— Ball  Toilets. 

I.  Young  lady’s  dress.  White  faye  skirt  touching  the  ground 
in  front,  with  long  tnun  at  the  back  trimmed  with  tabs  forming 
points,  ^tencd  at  the  top  by  a  band  of  scallops  like  that  of  which 
the  tabs  are  made;  the  tabs  are  formed  of  two  scalloped  bands 
with  rolled  satin  edges.  Two  bands  of  pointed  scallops  are  placed 
above  this  trimming  in  the  middle  of  the  skirt ;  a  tunic  is  draped 
up  behind  under  a  wide  fiulle  ribbon  sash  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
toilette.  Low  body,  fitting  well  to  the  figure,  with  pleated  trimming 
round  the  top.  The  sleeves  are  pufied,  and  fastened  in  the  middle 
by  a  little  bow  to  match  the  sash.  Flowers  in  the  hair. 

X.  Lady’s  toilette.  Skirt  touching  the  ground  in  front,  with  very 
long  train  at  back ;  the  edge  is  trimmed  with  two  narrow  crossway 
flounces  placed  one  under  the  other :  they  are  headed  by  a  very 
deep  puffing,  the  pufis  made  lengthways,  heade<l  by  a  double  ruche 
placed  edge  to  ed^.  The  puffing  is  made  of  silk  gauze.  A  pointed 
lace  apron  falls  to  the  puffing.  Low  body,  fitting  tight  to  the 
figure,  with  long  fiat  ba^ues  open  in  front,  transformed  at  the 
ades  into  a  large  pufi*,  draped  up  at  the  waist,  and  falling  after¬ 
wards  into  a  very  long  court  train.  'The  sides  of  this  train  form 
pleated  revers,  fa.stened  by  a  bouquet  of  flowers  with  short 
trailing  spray.  The  edge  is  trimmed  with  handsome  lace,  fastened 
by  a  roll  and  narrow  lace  to  stand  up  for  heading.  The  train  itself 
is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  the  top  of  which  comes  under  the 
deep  lace ;  it  is  covert  with  narrow  lace  placed  lengthways,  and 
a  faille  ribbon  bow  placed  between  each  row.  The  low  body  is 
trimmed  with  a  pleat^  berthe,  fastened  in  the  centre  by  a  flower, 
like  the  epaulettes  which  replace  sleeves.  A  garland  of  flowers 
runs  round  the  basques.  Flowers  in  the  hair. 

2.  — Limgeeie  and  Bonnets. 

1.  Grey  felt  hat.  Bound  crown,  with  wide  ribbon  round  it. 
Wide  brim  nused  on  one  side,  where  it  is  fastened  by  ribbon  loops. 
Two  grey  feathers  with  an  ugrette  wing  trim  the  side,  and  full 
gracefully  over  the  hair. 

2.  Black  lace  bonnet  with  soft  crown.  Foliage  made  of  jet 
beads  placed  on  the  diadem,  and  shaded  pink  fearers  on  the  top. 
Tuft  of  Queen  Margaret  roses  at  the  side,  and  lace  strings  tied  on 
the  chest  with  a  tufl  of  similar  flowers. 

3.  Black  velvet  bonnet  with  soft  crown,  stiff"  brim,  and  curtain  ; 
simple  bow  at  the  back,  and  natural  feathers  in  front. 

4  and  5.  Linen  peasant  collar  and  cufis,  with  plaid  pink  and 
white  edgM,  and  large  fancy  buttons. 

6.  He^dress  for  elderly  lady.  White  lace  fanchon,  shelled  all 
over,  mixed  with  loops  of  pearl-grey  ribbon  and  tufts  of  yellow 
ranunculus,  floating  lace  and  ribbon  ends. 

7.  White  cachemire  body,  trimmed  with  pale  blue  faille ;  collar 
with  scalloped  edges,  opened  shawl-fashion  front  and  back,  and 
fastened  by  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon.  Pocket  and  bows  to  match. 

8.  Lilac  Surah  bow  for  the  hair,  trimmed  with  white  lace. 

9.  Lilac  Surah  cravat,  edged  with  lace,  to  match  the  bow  for  the 
hair. 

10.  Turn-down  linen  collar  with  English  embroidery  for  little 
girl. 

3.  — Sttubh  Bbeaefast  Deess. 

Our  model  is  of  muslin,  cut  in  the  princess  form,  with  long  plain 
train  skirt;  the  front  is  very  elaborately  trimmed  with  narrow 
tucks,  bouillonn^cs,  and  lace  insertion ;  this  is  entirely  edged  with 
wide  lace.  Pagoda  sleeves,  'with  lace  trimming  to  match.  'This 
dress  would  look  equally  well  made  of  pink  or  blue  cashmere,  and 
trimmed  with  lace  and  insertion ;  the  small  tuck  could  be  replaced 
by  narrow  folds  of  satin. 

4.  — Elegant  Mosning  Deess 

Made  of  light  bine  cashmere  cut  in  the  princess  shape.  The  front 
of  the  skirt  is  trimmed,  as  in  the  illustration,  writh  bouillonn4es 
divided  by  satin  rouleaux  edged  with  lace.  A  wide  lace  goes  round 
the  neck,  and  terminates  on  either  side  the  skirt  trimming  with 
wide  ribbon  bows ;  sleeves  with  bouillonnees  and  lace  frill  to  match. 

5. — Indooe  Toilet. 

Dress  of  rich  ooloared  grosgrain  rilk,  trimmed  in  front  with 
flounces  and  bouillonnees,  and  long  plain  train  behind.  Jacket 
bodice  and  coat  sleeves.  Fichu  of  black  Brussels  net,  trimmed 
with  lace  three  inches  wide,  and  with  bows  of  grosgrain  ribbon  to 
match  the  dress. 


6. — Walking  Toilet. 

Dress  of  velvet  and  faille.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  arranged  ia 
bouillonnees  and  large  velvet  revers,  ornamented  with  buttons  o» 
either  side.  The  back  has  four  flounces,  two  velvet  and  two  faille^ 
placed  alternately.  The  upper  part  of  the  skirt  is  loopeil  into  a  loose 
pufi*.  Tight-fitting  jacket  of  matelasse,  edged  with  fur.  Felt  hat 
with  twist  of  silk  and  wing  at  the  side. 

7. — The  Duchess  op  Edinbuegu  Hat. 

Of  rose-coloured  velvet  of  two  shades,  trimmed  with  embroidered 
jet  leaves  and  faille  bows.  Plume  of  two  sluides  of  colour,  and 
gauze  torsade  beneath  the  brim.  Rich  poplin  dress,  with  velvet 
collar  and  cambric  ruffle. 

8.  — Half-Mourning  Bonnet. 

Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  trimmeil  with  a  long  black  tulle  scarf, 
which  surrounds  the  crown,  and  a  tuft  of  feathers  and  ribbon 
rosette  at  the  side.  A  long  barbe  of  black  tulle  is  placed  under  the 
back  of  brim,  encircling  the  face  and  fastened  with  a  corresponding 
rosette  to  the  chignon. 

9.  — Velvet  Walking  Jacket. 

Tight-fitting  jacket  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  braid  em¬ 
broidered  with  beads,  and  edged  with  feather  trimming.  The  same 
trimming  is  employed  on  the  hat  and  muff  which  complete  thi» 
charming  costume. 

10. — Hats  and  Child’s  Costume. 

1.  Hat  of  grey  felt  with  round  crown  and  brim  turned  up  on  one 
side ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  grey  ribbon  and  long  ostrich  feather 
falling  over  the  hair. 

2.  Evening  coiffure  for  elderly  lady.  Lappet  of  fine  white  lace 
coquille  round  a  bouillonne  puff  of  tulle ;  a  short  curled  feather  and 
aigrette  are  fastened  in  the  bouillonn^  with  loops  of  coloured  ribbon ; 
long  ribbon  ends  arc  sewn  under  the  lace  lappets  behind. 

3.  Bonnet  for  the  theatre,  of  black  velvet ;  the  brim  is  turned  up 
the  same  depth  all  round,  and  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  pink 
Renaissance  damask,  knotted  behind,  and  a  large  rose  in  the  centre, 
of  front ;  folds  of  the  same  material  surround  the  crown,  and  a 
long  pink  feather  completes  the  trimming  of  this  elegant  chapeau. 

4.  Beaver  bonnet  of  a  yellowish  shade.  The  brim  is  lin^  with 
maroon  velvet,  and  trimmed  underneath  with  a  spray  of  ranun¬ 
culus,  with  velvet  foliage.  A  drapery  of  maroon  velvet  surround.' 
the  crown  and  forms  a  pretty  how  behind,  and  fastens  two  feathers 
of  the  same  shade,  one  of  which  is  curled  over  the  crown,  the  other 
falls  on  the  chignon. 

5.  Dress  for  a  little  child  between  two  and  three  years  ohL 
R^ingote  of  cashmere  or  white  “pi(iuo  moletonne',”  cut  in  the 
princess  shape.  It  is  entirely  edgisl  with  “broderie  anglaisc” 
worked  in  the  material. 

6.  Chapeau  for  the  theatre  in  black  and  white  striped  velvet, 
flat  brim,  bound  with  white  satin,  soft  crow-n,  trimmed  at  the  top 
with  a  tuft  of  white  feathers,  and  at  the  back  with  mi.ved  loops  of 
ribbon  and  white  satin,  which  also  forms  a  hxip  on  the  brim  and  is 
continued  into  strings  to  tie  the  bonnet.  White  roses  are  placed 
under  the  brim,  both  in  front  and  behind,  where  it  fastens  a  catogan 
bow. 

7.  Linen  collar  with  pointed  comers,  simply  stitched  at  the 
ed^. 

II. — Lady’s  Overshoe.  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

This  pretty  and  useful  chaussure  is  intended  to  be  worn  in  the 
bedroom,  or  over  ball  slippers  of  material  too  delicate  for  exposure 
to  the  pavement.  It  is  crocheted  in  alternate  rows  of  scarlet  and 
white  wool,  and  has  a  sole  knitted  with  white  thread,  and  lined 
with  cardboard  and  scarlet  flannel.  For  the  first  18  rows  see 
No.  590  in  the  December  magazine.  Then  crochet  along  each  side 
towu^  the  heel  38  more  rows,  in  each  of  the  next  11  rows  in¬ 
creasing  I,  and  in  the  13th  and  14th  rows  incivasing  3  near  the 
centre,  and  decreasing  i  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  28th  to  the  35th 
rows.  The  36th  row  is  shortened  at  the  upper  edge  by  10  stitches, 
the  37th  by  5,  and  the  38th  by  3.  Then  join  to  the  knitted  sole, 
carefully  fastening  the  thread,  and  crochet  the  vandyked  edging 
with  white  wool  as  follows: — ist  row:  i  double,  3  chain,  miss  i. 
2nd  row :  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  3  ehain,  i  chain,  4  treble 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  chain,  1  chain,  repeat.  The  knitted  sole 
should  be  edged  round  with  a  row  of  double  crochet.  A  narrow 
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Madame  Adolphe  Godbadd,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  ahe  Materials 
REQUIRED  70R  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PaOES. 


filoselle  of  five  shades  of  green,  the  palest  silk.  20.  Ueadwork 
border  on  a  ground  of  fine  eanvas ;  the  colours  used  are  steel, 
crystal,  alabaster  white,  blue,  gold,  and  black.  This  may  be  worked 
in  wool  if  preferred. 

21  and  24. — Vandyke  Borders  in  Embroidery  and  Lace 
Stitches. 

These  borders  are  suitable  for  underlincn,  petticoats,  and  many 
purposes;  they  may  be  worked  on  cambrie,  mull,  or  nainsook 
muslin.  The  raised  flowers  are  in  satin  stitch  and  overcast,  the 
edge  in  button-hole  stitch.  After  the  lace  stitches  are  filleil  in  the 
material  should  he  cut  away  as  shown  in  illustration. 

22. — Square  in  Guipure  d’Art  for  Antijiacassars, 
Cushions,  Ac. 

This  design  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  straight  netting  in  poini 
d’esprit,  point  de  toilc,  and  point  de  reprise. 

23. — Point  Lace  Border. 

The  lace  braid  required  for  this  beautiful  design  is  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  width.  When  it  has  been  sewn  on  the  tracing 
paper  the  Venetian  bars  are  worked  in  the  onlinary  way,  with 
button-hole  stitch  and  purls.  The  various  lace  stitches  and  wheelr 
are  then  worked,  and  the  lace  finished  oH'>vith  pearl  ctlging. 

25  and  27. 

Embroidered  Borders  for  Trimming  Underlinen,  Ac. 

These  borders  are  emboidered  on  a  ground  of  mull  muslin,  batiste,  or 
lawn,  in  satin,  overcast,  and  knottwl  stitch.  The  ground  is  the* 
cut  away  from  the  embroidery  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

26. — Point  L.ace  Border  and  Embroidered  Monogram  foe 
Handkerchief. 

Handkerchief  of  fine  cambric  with  corner  embroidered  in  satin, 
plain,  aiul  overcast  stitch.  For  the  l)order  point  lace  braid  sare 
recpiired ;  the  one  used  for  the  outer  etlge  should  he  chosen  witl- 
purls.  For  the  lace  stitches  see  the  illustrations. 


scarlet  riblKUi  is  threaded  through  the  border,  the  ends  being  left 
for  tying,  and  a  1k)w  is  arranged  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

12  and  13. — Crochet  Garter. 

This  giirter  has  at  one  end  a  button-hole,  and  at  the  other  a 
graduated  strap  which  serves  to  secure  the  fastening.  It  is 
enK'heted  the  short  way,  partly  in  ribbed,  jiartly  in  ojien-worketl 
crochet.  Begin  at  the  button-hole  cud  with  a  foundation  chain  of 
1 8  stitches,  miss  the  last  of  these,  and,  going  back  along  the  others, 
crochet  as  follows  : — 
istrow:  17  double. 

2nd  row  :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  i  chain,  1  treble  in  the  back 
of  the  next  stitch  but  i,  7  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
back  of  the  next  stitch  but  one. 

3rd  row  :  I  chain,  17  double  in  the  back  of  the  stitches. 

4th  to  6th  row  :  Like  the  third. 

IteiH’ut  the  2nd  to  the  6th  row  until  the  broad  part  of  the  garter 
is  long  enough,  then  repeat  the  2nd  row,  fasten  and  cut  otf  the 
thread.  Join  the  thread  on  again  at  the  opposite  end  to  complete 
the  button-hole,  and  crochet  as  follows  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  foundation  chain:  —  3  double,  ii  chain,  miss  ii,  3  double 
then  3  rows  iu  ribbed  crochet.  The  whole  of  the  broad  part  is 
then  cslgcd  round  as  follows  . — 

1st  round:  Alternately  i  double,  4  chain,  miss  according  to  the 
interval  directed  in  the  illustration. 

2nd  round :  S  double  in  the  4  chain. 

The  graduatetl  end  of  the  garter  is  worked  with  48  rows  of 
double  croc'bet,  decreasing  in  the  first  7  and  iu  the  last  6  rows  by 
missing  1  stitch  at  the  commencement  of  each  row. 

14,  1$,  and  16. — Music-Folio  on  Stand,  Ornamented  with 
Cretonne  Applique  and  Point  Busse. 

Tlic  folio-stand  consists  of  black  jiolished  cane,  orn:imented  with 
smalt  pearl  studs,  and  fitted  with  a  cardboard  folio.  The  one  we  are  at 
Itrcsent  describing  measures,  with  the  oval  handle,  20  inches  in 
height,  :ind  the  folio  should  be  rather  over  the  ordinary  music  size. 
Although  the  cretonne  appliejue  was  once  so  famous  a  pursuit  among 
our  fair  embroidcrcsscs,  and  the  present  revival  of  it  is  scarcely  a 
novelty,  it  is  so  exceedingly  simjile  and  etl'ective  that  we  have  felt 
ourselves  compelled  to  give  it  a  detailed  description.  Our  illustra¬ 
tions  show  the  completed  design,  and  :ilso  some  flowers  and  leaves 
carefully  cut  out  from  various  pieces  of  cretonne,  therefore  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  what  a  demand  is  made  on  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
embroiderer.  Each  (lower  should  be  arranged  on  the  ground  chosen 
(in  the  original  a  plain  black  satin),  and  when  the  spray  or  wreath 
has  been  decided  on,  the  flowers  are  fastened  down  with  fine 
stitches  here  and  there.  All  the  outlines  arc  then  worked  round  in 
button-hole  or  overcast  stitch,  with  fine  silk  corresponding  in  shade 
to  the  leaf  or  flower,  anil  the  veinings  are  worked  in  overcast  stitch. 
Transfer  the  design  on  to  the  satin,  trace  the  outlines  with  brown 
soutache,  sewn  on  with  brown  silk,  and  work  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
broidery  in  jioint  russc  chain  stitch,  interlacing  button-bole  stitch 
of  two  shailes  of  silk.  Finish  off  with  chenille  tassels  and  twisted 
silk  coinl,  ns  shown  in  the  illustration. 

17. — Knitted  Cuff. 

The  materiid  roipiiral  is  black  single  Berlin  wool,  threaded 
through  small  black  beads.  Begin  at  the  upper  edge,  and  knit  to 
and  fro  as  follows  on  a  foundation  of  66  stitches: — istrow:  Knitted. 
2nd  row  :  Knitted,  but  in  every  other  row  a  bead  must  be  knitted 
with  everv  other  stitch.  These  2  rows  are  repeatetl  34  times,  re¬ 
versing  tlie  position  of  the  beads.  In  the  3Sth,  36th,  and  37th 
pattern  rows  8  stitches  must  be  cast  off  in  each  return  row,  and  in 
the  38th  alt  the  remaining  stitches  are  cast  oft.  Then  join  together 
the  cuff  lengthways,  take  up  the  marginal  stitches  (there  should  bo 
60),  and  knit  in  rounds,  knit  2,  purl  2,  30  i-ounds,  and  cast  off.  For 
the  Vandyke  liorder,  join  on  the  thread ;  knit  3  plain,  *  push  these 
stitches  to  the  other  end  of  the  needle,  carry  the  thread  along  the 
wrong  side  to  the  ist  stitch,  and  knit  them  off.  Repeat  twice 
from  *.  Then  cast  of  these  3  stitches,  knit  2  more  to  the  one  re¬ 
maining  on  the  needle,  and  proeeed  as  before  for  the  next  vandyke. 

18.— Lady’.s  Slipper  in  Applique  and  Embroidery. 

This  jirctty  slipper  of  pale  blue  cloth  is  ornamentetl  with  applique 
and  embroidery  of  ecru-coloured  cloth,  sewn  on  in  button-hole 
stitch  with  ecru -coloured  silk;  the  veinings  and  caliees  are  em- 
broideriHl  with  darker-coloured  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

19  and  20. — Berlin  and  Bevdwork  Borders  for  Mat,  Ac. 

’  19  is  worked  on  canvas  in  cross  stitch,  with  Berlin  wool  and 


28  and  29. — Embroidered  Monograms. 

Monograms  suitable  for  handkcrchefs  or  table  linen ;  thev  an 
worked  in  well-raised  satin  stitch,  overcast,  and  point  de  jiois.  * 

30. — Embroidered  Needle-Book. 

Triangular-shaped  needle-book  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with 
different-coloured  purse  silks  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  The 
book  is  then  bound  with  narrow  black  ribbon,  and  fitted  inside 
with  leaves  of  flannel,  vandyked  at  the  edges,  and  with  straps  to 
hold  a  needle-case  at  the  back.  Tlie  book  is  fastened  with  narrov 
black  ribbon  strings. 

31  and  32.— Foot-W'armers. 

31.  Foot-warmer  of  black  leather,  with  a  design  in  cross  stitch 
of  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle ;  the  colours  selocteil  for  the  one  given 
in  our  illustration  are  two  shades  of  fawn-colour  and  two  of 
crimson.  The  lining  and  trimming  consist  of  the  skiu  and  fur  of  s 
raccoon. 

32.  This  foot-wanner  is  composed  of  leather  sides  and  cloth  top., 
ornamented  with  an  a])pliqu6  shield  and  monogram  in  the  centre;  it 
is  lined  and  edged  with  fur. 

33. — Section  of  Footstool  in  Berlin  Work. 

This  effective  design  is  worked  on  canvas  with  single  Berlin  wool 
and  filoselle.  The  colours  used  in  the  original  are  black,  two  sLadei 
of  reil,  and  two  shades  of  green,  pale  grey,  three  shades  of  fawn- 
colour,  and  a  dark  blue. 

34. — Lace  Border  for  Undehlinkn. 

This  beautiful  design  is  embroidered  on  Brussels  net  with  point 
lace  braid  of  various  widths,  and  in  lace  stitch  worked  with  ^fine 
thread.  The  net  is  then  cut  away  from  the  embroidery  as  shows 
in  the  illustration,  and  the  border  etlgeil  with  a  pearl  etlging. 

35. — Postage  Stamp  Case. 

This  case  consists  of  green  taffetas  embroidered  in  point  mssp 
with  green  purse  silk  and  gold  cord.  A  piece  of  cardboard  is  in¬ 
serted  between  the  taffetas  and  the  lutestring  lining,  and  the  whole 
case  is  liound  with  narrow  green  ribbon.  Buttons  and  button-holes 
to  fasten. 

36. — Corner  for  Sofa-Cushion,  Ac.,  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

This  pretty  design  is  embroidered  with  single  Berlin  wool  and 
filoselle,  in  cross  stitch,  on  a  moderately  fine  canvas  ground.  The 
colours  used  are  five  shades  of  dove-colour,  the  palest  silk,  and 
bright  gi'ecn. 
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rilHE  London  Musical  Season  has  now  fairly  com- 
menced,  and  though  there  will  be  some  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  indeed  desirable,  breaks  in  its  continuity  at 
Christmas,  there  is  every  prospect  that  up  to  next 
autumn  at  least  there  will  be  plenty  of  good  music 
to  be  heard  in  London  to  satisfy  the  most  exigeant  of 
amateurs.  The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  are  close  upon 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  their  series,  and  are,  upon 
the  whole,  as  good  as  ever.  Handel’s  L' Allegro  was 
given  on  November  28th  in  a  fairly  successful  style, 
but  somehow  or  other  Mr.  Manns  never  seems  quite  at 
home  with  his  choralists,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  really 
lovely  music  did  not  win  so  much  favour  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Madame  Sherrington,  who  certainly 
shines  supreme  in  this  style  of  music,  gave  “  Sweet 
Bird”  irreproachably,  but  the  song  is  tedious  and 
unsatisfactory  from  excessive  ornamentation.  The 
concert  of  December  5th  was  chiefly  composed  of 
selections  from  Mozart’s  music,  in  memory  of  the 
great  composer’s  death,  which  took  place  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5th,  1791.  That  Figaro  should  have  been  chosen 
as  the  representative  overture  was  natural  enough  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  being  that  it  is  a  special 
cheval  de  bataille  of  Mr.  Manns’  band.  Equally  fortu¬ 
nate  was  the  selection  of  the  “  Jupiter”  symphony, 
which,  if  not  the  grandest,  is  certainly  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  all  Mozart’s  symphonies,  and  the  performance 
was,  with  a  trifling  exception,  worthy  of  the  work. 
M.  Sainton  introduced  a  violin  concerto  originally 
written  by  Mozart  for  his  own  use,  and  we  believe 
not  previously  heard  in  this  country.  The  scheme  also 
included  Mr.  Macfarren’s  festival  overture,  introduced 
as  one  of  the  miscellaneous  items — but  why  not  have 
stuck  to  Mozart  ?  Mr.  Santley  sang  as  finely,  and 
Signor  Urio  as  nervously,  as  ever.  The  ante-Christ- 
mas  season  of  these  concerts  wound  up  on  the  19th 
with  a  performance  of  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley’s  new 
oratorio  Hagar,  which  made  a  decidedly  favourable 
impression  at  Hereford,  where  it  was  originally  pro¬ 
duced,  but  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  London.  By  the 
way,  we  believe  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
talented  Oxford  professor  in  the  Crystal  Palace  pro¬ 
grammes.  Then  for  some  weeks  the  Palace  will  be  given 
up  to  the  genius  of  Pantomime  and  Christmas  Re\el  . 

The  colossal — we  can  use  no  other  word — series  of 
conceits  at  the  Albert  Hall  still  runs  its  steady  course 
— Ballad  Night,  English  Night,  Oratorio  Night,  and 
all  the  other  nights  following  each  other  in  unbroken 
and  unfaltering  succession.  'Fhe  success  from  a 
musical  point  of  view  is  no  doubt  considerable 
but  we  observe  that  after  the  end  of  December 
there  will  be  only  two  concerts  weekly. 

If  we  had  to  indicate  the  rock  upon  which 
the  choral  performances  especially  were  likely  to  split 
we  should  unquestionably  indicate  that  very  frequent 
one  of  insufficient  rehearsal.  One  rehearsal  is  not 
enough  for  the  performance  of  an  important  work  like 
Elijah  by  a  huge  unwieldy  choir,  even  if  every  mem¬ 


ber  of  it  knew  the  whole  oratorio  by  heart.  Still, 
considering  everything,  as  we  said,  the  performances 
have  been  highly  creditable.  That  of  the  Lobgesaug 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  chiefly  because  of  the 
remarkable  spirit  and  fire  with  which  it  was  given  . 
The  Elijah  was  rather  unequal  as  far  as  the  choruses 
were  concerned,  and  a  good  deal  of  disappointmeni 
was  caused  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who 
up  to  that  night  had  kept  all  his  engagements  with  the 
present  management,  and  had  been  singing  superbly 
both  in  oratorio  and  miscellaneous  concerts.  His  place 
was  fiiirly  filled  by  Messrs.  Montem  Smith  and 
Carter.  The  weight  of  the  soprano  music  in  the 
oratorios  has  fallen  upon  Madame  Sinico,  who,  in  spite 
of  considerable  experience,  is  not  yet  quite  at  home  in 
this  class  of  music,  although  she  conscientiously  does 
her  best.  Miss  Anna  Williams  improves  rapidly,  and 
in  the  Elijah  made  a  most  favourable  impression.  She 
will  make  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  ranks  of  our 
oratorio  sopranos.  Miss  Sterling  has,  if  anything,  im¬ 
proved  in  vocal  power,  but  her  rendering  of  oratorio 
music  is  far  from  satisfactory.  She  is  a  great  deal  too 
apt  to  follow  her  own  ideas  in  the  matter  of  time, 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  inconsistent,  and 
she  is  certainly  wanting  in  vigour  and  dramatic  power. 
Her  rendering  of  the  “  Jezebel”  music,  which  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby  used  to  sustain  with  such  vigour  to  the 
last,  was  tame  in  the  extreme ;  and  though  the 
favourite  “  O  rest  in  the  Lord”  gained  its  inevitable 
encore,  that  was  more  owing  to  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  air  than  to  Miss  Sterling’s  reading  of  it.  In  the 
miscellaneous  concerts  she  is  heard  to  far  greater 
advantage.  Her  rendering  of  some  of  the  old  Scotch 
songs  is  simply  charming ;  her  “  Caller  Herring”  alone 
is  worth  a  visit  to  the  Albert  Hall,  and  her  singing  of 
the  “  Three  Ravens”  is  equally  fine. 

Talking  of  Scotch  songs,  we  may  notice  that  by  fitr 
the  most  successful  of  the  miscellaneous  evenings  was 
the  Scottish  Festival  of  November  30,  in  which  Mr, 
Sims  Reeves,  Madame  Sherrington,  Miss  Sterling,  and 
a  number  of  other  artists  took  part,  assisted  by  a 
formidable  corps  of  pipers,  who  made  the  large  build¬ 
ing  re-echo  to  the  sound  of  the  national  music.  Mr. 
Reeves  wrought  up  his  audience  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  by  his  singing  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,” 
and  altogether  the  success  of  the  festiv;il  was  so  great 
that  it  was  repeated  on  the  following  Saturday,  this 
time,  however,  without  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  One  word 
as  to  the  band,  which  has  now  been  augmented,  and  is 
getting  fiiirly  into  working  order.  The  balance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  the  strings  being  yet 
insufficiently  strong  in  number  to  assert  themselves 
against  the  more  noisy  instruments. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  commenced  their 
season  with  a  performance  of  Elijah,  about  which  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much.  Considerable 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
chorus,  many  of  the  veterans  having  been  replaced  by 
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younger  members  ;  whether  it  is  that  these  have  hardly 
settled  to  their  work  yet  we  cannot  say,  but  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  we  hoped  to  see  is  not  yet  apparent  to  any 
remarkable  extent.  Elijah  was  followed  in  due  course 
by  Salomon,  and  this  will  be  succeeded  in  its  turn  by 
the  usual  Christmas  performance  of  the  Messiah. 

A  summary  of  the  musical  occurrences  of  the  month 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  passing  notice  of  the 
Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  which  will, 
as  usual,  be  suspended  during  the  Christmas  season. 
We  need  only  say  that  the  selections  have  been  as  good, 
the  performances  as  perfect,  and  the  audiences  as 
enthusiastic  as  ever. 

A  sort  of  melancholy  interest  was  awakened  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Hanover-square  Rooms  would  be 
used  on  December  19  for  the  last  time  for  a  concert. 
The  associations  of  the  old  rooms,  which  for  years 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  for  their 
purpose  in  London,  are  many  and  illustrious.  Till  but 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  recognised  as  the  centre  of 
classical  music  in  the  metropolis,  one  might  almost  say 
in  England,  but  the  number  of  amateurs  grew  rapidly 
and  outgrew  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  and  since  the 
Philharmonic  Society  changed  their  locale  to  St.  James’s 
Hall  they  have  been  used  chiefly  for  “  benefit’’  con¬ 
certs.  The  “  farewell”  concert  is  to  be  given  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Walter  Macfarren. 

In  the  theatrical  world  there  is  nothing  very  special 
to  record.  Necessarily  writing  in  advance,  we 
can  only  note  that  at  most  of  the  theatres  im¬ 
portant  novelties  for  Boxing  Night  are  in  a  ceaselessly 
active  state  of  preparation.  The  two  “  big”  theatres 
are  as  usual  engaged  upon  their  pantomimes,  or  “  Grand 
Christmas  Annuals,”  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call 
them,  Drury  Lane  promising  a  version  of  the  oft-told  tale 
of  Aladdin,  in  which  the  agile  and  versatile  Vokes  family 
are  announced  to  appear,  while  at  Covent  Garden  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  youngsters  will  be  delighted  with 
The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  the  Big  Bed  of  W are,  which 
is  to  be  given — so  says  the  advertisement — on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted,  but  whether  this  applies  to  the 
Big  Bed  or  the  Pantomime  we  are  unable  to  say.  As 
Miss  Annie  Goodall,  Miss  Rebecca  Isaacs,  and  Mr. 
Wilford  Morgan  are  to  appear  in  the  “  opening,”  we 
may  infer  that  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
musical  portions  of  the  piece.  The  same  or  a  similar 
idea  appears  to  have  struck  two  managers,  for  at  the 
Adelphi  we  are  to  have  a  pantomime,  entitled  The 
Children  in  the  Wood.  Pantomimes  are  also  in  prepara¬ 
tion  at  the  Holborn,  the  Standard,  and  Sanger’s  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  so  that  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  entertainment 
for  our  young  folks  this  Christmas.  Special  interest 
will  attach  to  the  Gaiety  programme,  the  chief  feature 
of  which  will  be  the  production  of  The  Merry  Wives, 
with  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  part  of  the  fat  knight,  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  unusually  strong  cast.  A  great  feature 
of  the  performance  will  be  the  new  music  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  has  written  for  the  piece.  If 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  music  to  the  Merry  Wives  is  anything  like 
Jis  good  as  the  Tempest  music,  which  first  made  him 
famous,  we  may  expect  a  treat. 


Mr.  Irving’s  Hamlet  still  attracts  crowded  houses, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  many  months 
to  come.  That  the  impersonation  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
fine  one,  marked  with  striking  originality  and  boldness 
of  conception,  no  one  will  deny,  though  it  is  one  that 
from  its  very  nature  provokes  a  great  deal  of  hostile 
criticism  as  to  matters  of  detail.  "When  Mr.  Fechter  first 
made  his  appearance  in  the  character,  his  startling 
innovations  upon  the  established  reading  of  the  part, 
his  flaxen  wig  and  his  broken  English,  raised  up  against 
him  a  mightier  host  of  objectors  than  Mr.  Irving  has 
had  to  encounter.  Still  he  succeeded  to  a  great  degree 
in  silencing  criticism  by  ,the  unquestionable  beauty 
of  his  performance,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  theatre¬ 
goers  he  is  so  far  the  ideal  Hamlet  that  they  will  hardly 
be  prepared  to  render  due  Justice  to  the  ability  and 
thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Irving’s  performance. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman  is  not  perhaps  all  we  could 
desire  in  Ophelia,  but  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
say  who  could  have  filled  the  part  more  satisfactorily; 
and  though  .  he  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark  altogether, 
yet  her  pe.iormance  is  in  certain  points  decidedly 
meritorious.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  a  pity 
to  lose  the  plaintive  little  melodies  which  come  with 
such  a  melancholy  sweetness  from  the  lips  of  the  dis¬ 
tracted  maiden  in  the  last  act,  but  if  Miss  Bateman  feels 
that  she  cannot  do  justice  to  them  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
for  her  simply  to  speak  the  lines.  It  is  really  lament¬ 
able  to  think  what  a  sad  dearth  there  is  of  actresses  in 
the  higher  walks  of  the  drama.  They  may  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Of  actresses  in 
other  lines  we  have  plenty — and  good  actresses  too — 
genteel  comedy,  melodrama,  and  farce  are  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Of  opera  boufle  and  burlesque  we  say  nothing, 
for  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define  exactly  what  consti¬ 
tutes  excellence  in  those  departments  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  general  popular  verdict,  but  our  Shakspearian 
actresses  are  very  few  and  far  between,  and  there  is  not 
one  that  has  attained,  or,  indeed,  can  lay  claim  to,  any¬ 
thing  like  a  pre-eminent  position,  and  there  is  a  sad 
want  of  originality  about  them  all.  We  are  led  more 
especially  to  dwell  upon  this  point  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
Helen  Faucit,  who  has  had  no  successor  in  her  domain 
of  dramatic  art,  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  on  Saturday, 
December  12th,  in  the  character  of  Beatrice  in  Much 
Ado.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  young  aspi¬ 
rants  to  dramatic  honours  will  take  a  lesson  from  this 
magnificent  actress. 

One  natural  result  of  Mr.  Irving’s  performance  has 
been  the  production  at  the  Globe  of  the  old  Hamlet 
travestie  by  Poole,  the  author  of  Paul  Pry.  To  this ' 
there  cannot  be  much  objection,  but  the  version  at  the 
Princess’s  entitled  Hamlet  the  Hysterical,  in  which  Mr. 
Belmore  takes  the  principal  part,  is  at  least  a  thing  to 
be  regretted.  Of  the  other  theatres  little  remains  to  be 
said.  Mr.  Sothern  still  draws  crowded  houses  at 
the  Haymarket  in  the  character  of  Lord  Dundreary, 
supported  by  Mr.  Buckstone  as  Asa  Trenchard.  The 
Two  Roses  has  been  revived  at  the  "Vaudeville  with 
an  almost  entire  change  of  cast,  and  at  the  Surrey 
Mr.  Fenn’s  Ship  Ahoy  is  being  played  nightly  to  enthu¬ 
siastic  audiences. 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  PIANOFORTE  MANUFACTORY. 


IN  speaking  of  musical  instruments,  especially  pianos, 
how  frequently  do  we  hear  people,  when  contrasting 
the  prices  of  instruments  of  this  description,  express 
astonishment  that  some  should  be  so  much  in  excess 
of  others,  thinking,  possibly,  that  after  all  a  piano  is  a 
piano  and  nothing  more,  and  that  a  purchaser  who  gets 
a  new  one  at  a  low  figure  gets  more  for  his  money  than 
the  buyer  of  a  high-priced  one  because  he  gets  it 
cheaper,  and  that  the  difference  in  actual  money  value, 
if  difference  there  be,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  exterior  of 
one  is  made  of  wood  which  bears  a  higher  value  in  the 
market  than  that  of  which  the  outside  of  the  other  is 
made !  This  idea,  however,  would  be  found  to  be 
entirely  erroneous  if  persons  of  this  way  of  thinking 
were  to  visit,  as  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  doing 
very  recently,  the  pianoforte  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
John  Brinsmead  and  Sons,  of  l8,  Wigmore-street, 
Ix)ndon,  and  gain  some  knowledge  by  actual  inspection 
of  the  process  and  stages  of  the  manufacture,  of  the 
amount  of  technical  skill,  care,  patience,  and  time  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  a  really  good  instrument, 
which,  although  it  may  cost  what  may  seem  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  money,  is  cheap  when  compared  with  the 
generality  of  low-priced  instruments  that  are  sent  into 
I  he  market,  because  it  will  be  as  serviceable  as  ever  to 
the  owner  when  the  latter  either  require  thorough  re¬ 
pairs  and  renovation,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
them  in  a  very  few  years,  are,  so  to  speak,  past  the 
piano-doctor’s  aid. 

Messrs.  John  Brinsmead  and  Sons’  manufactory, 
which  has  been  built  but  little  more  than  a  year,  is  very 
near  the  Kentish  Town  station  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  careful  examination  of  all  manu¬ 
factories  of  the  kind  in  different  continental  cities  com¬ 
bined  with  the  long  practical  experience  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  well-known  firm.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance-gates  lies  the  engine-house  with  its  tall  chimney, 
containing  one  of  Jukes’s  patent  furnaces,  which  so 
completely  consumes  its  own  smoke  that  scarcely  a  trace 
is  to  be  detected  issuing  from  the  chimney  top.  This  engine 
drives  the  whole  of  the  machinery  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  factory,  and  by  an  ingenious  system  of  pipes  the 
furnace  not  only  warms  the  whole  of  the  building, 
but  affords  sufficient  heat  to  sustain  a  temperature  from 
56  to  64’  in  the  shed  in  which  the  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  instruments  is  dried  after  lying  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  rain,  and  air  for  several  years  in  the 
adjacent  timber-yard,  which  is  filled  with  stacks  and 
piles  of  English  and  foreign  timber.  It  is  to  this 
thorough  seasoning  of  materials  that  the  excellence  of 
Messrs.  Brinsmead  and  Sons’  instruments  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed. 

The  factory  itself  is  a  huge  building  of  four  stories, 
with  a  staircase  in  the  centre  giving  access  to  the  work¬ 
rooms,  technically  called  “  shops,”  which  are  eight  in 
number,  and  lie  four  on  either  side  one  above  the  other. 
The  staircase  itself,  which  is  in  the  very  centre  or  heart 


of  the  building,  does  not  occupy  much  space,  so  on 
each  stage  there  is  room  at  the  back  for  a  large  store¬ 
room  replete  with  the  various  parts  and  fittings  used  in 
the  shops  on  either  side  of  it,  while  in  front  are  rooms 
devoted  to  what  is  termed  “  voicing  and  examining,” 
and  on  the  ground  floor  a  convenient  counting-house. 

On  the  ground  floor,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is 
what  is  termed  the  “  mill-room.’’  Into  this  room, 
which  opens  on  to  the  timber-yard,  are  brought  the 
various  pieces  of  wood  from  the  drying-house  to  be  cut 
into  the  proper  lengths  and  planed  by  circular  saws 
and  planing  machinery  conveniently  placed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  Of  these  pieces 
some  are  for  what  is  called  the  “  frame”  of  the  piano, 
others  for  the  case  and  other  parts  ;  but  the  former, 
which  are  thick  pieces  of  wood  about  four  feet  long, 
five  inches  wide,  and  three  inches  thick,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge  without  actual  measurement,  are  those 
which  will  chiefly  attract  the  attention  of  the  casual 
visitor.  When  these  pieces  have  been  “  lapped,”  or 
have  had  a  long  narrow  piece  cut  off  one  side  at  the  top, 
and  have  been  dovetailed  at  the  bottom,  they  arc 
transferred  to  the  “  framing-room  and  back-making 
shop,”  where  several  of  them  arranged  as  uprights  are 
connected  by  stout  horizontal  timbers  at  top  and 
bottom.  This  constitutes  the  frame  of  the  future 
piano,  the  foundation  as  it  were  on  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  built. 

From  this  department  the  frames  are  transferred  to 
another  which  is  known  as  the  “  sounding-board  fitting, 
marking-off,  and  stringing  shop,”  where  is  completed 
that  portion  of  the  piano  which  yields  the  sound.  The 
next  step  in  the  process  is  to  affix  to  the  front  of  the 
frame  the  sounding-board,  which  is  made  of  deal  care¬ 
fully  jointed  together,  and  graduated  in  thickness  from 
one  side  to  the  other  to  assist  the  production  of  the 
required  notes  from  bass  to  treble.  And  here  we  may 
pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  marvellous  care  with 
which  every  joint  is  fitted,  and  the  utmost  precision 
and  exactitude  with  which  this  important  part  of  the 
process  is  carried  on  throughout  all  parts  of  the  manu- 
ftctory,  thus  rendering  pianoforte-making  the  nicest 
and  most  delicate  joinery,  carpentry,  and  cabinet-making 
combined  that  can  be  imagined.  When  the  sounding- 
board,  which  is  usually  cut  away  in  a  curved  sweep  in 
the  upper  corner  on  the  right-hand  side,  has  been 
affixed  to  the  frame,  and  the  bridges,  or  projecting 
pieces  of  wood,  have  been  added  across  which 
the  strings  are  fixed,  it  is  possible,  by  tapping  lightly 
with  a  hammer,  to  distinguish  the  notes  in  succession 
from  bass  to  treble  by  the  differences  of  sound  which 
the  blows  elicit.  This  is  most  curious,  and  the  best 
proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  amount  of  technical 
skill  that  is  necessary  in  making  even  the  foundation  of 
the  future  instrument,  for  its  excellence  or  inferiority 
depends  on  the  care,  or  the  want  of  it,  with  which  this 
poition  of  the  work  is  executed. 
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When  the  sounding-board  and  bridges  have  been 
Hnally  fixed  to  the  frame  the  latter  are  marked  oft'  and 
furnished  with  steel  pins,  by  which  the  strings  are  in  all 
cases  retained  in  place,  and  throughout  the  greater  purr, 
from  the  extreme  treble  towards  the  bass,  slightly 
deflected,  the  length  thus  deflected  from  bridge  to  bridge 
being  the  only  portion  of  the  string  that  vibrates  on 
being  touched  by  the  hammer,  and,  therefore,  emits  a 
sound.  At  the  top — we  are  speaking  of  piccolos  and 
semi-cottage  pianos,  the  classes  most  commonly  made 
— the  spills  to  which  the  ends  of  the  strings  are  attached, 
and  by  which  they  are  tightened  or  loosened  at 
pleasure  in  tuning,  are  inserted,  and  the  work  of  string¬ 
ing  is  now  performed,  which  renders  the  sound-yielding 
part  of  the  instrument  complete.  It  should  be  said 
that  to  preserve  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  instrument 
from  the  changes  of  climate,  temperature,  &c.,  iron 
tubular  compensating  supports  are  added  and  fixed  to 
the  frame,  and  these,  being  of  nearly  the  same  length  as 
the  strings,  expand  and  contract  with  them,  keep¬ 
ing  the  tension,  and  consequently  the  pitch,  nearly 
the  same.  This  is  now  done  by  Messrs.  Brinsmead 
and  Sons  in  all  ordinary  instruments.  The  anxiety  of 
the  firm  to  attain  all  possible  excellence  is  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  they  never  allow  a  year  to  pass  without 
effecting  some  signal  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
pianos,  and  for  1874  this  improvement  consists  in  the 
production  of  an  upright  iron  grand  piano  in  which  the 
sounding-board  remains  entire,  not  a  bit  of  it  being  cut 
away,  while  the  strings  are  carried  and  sustained  on  a 
solid  metal  bridging. 

From  this  part  of  the  factory,  where  the  interior  of 
the  instrument  is  perfected,  it  is  natural  to  pass  into 
what  is  called  the  “  part-making  shop,”  where  the  sides, 
back,  top,  front,  legs,  &c.,  of  each  instrument  are  pre¬ 
pared.  These  pieces  are  not  made,  as  many  might 
suppose,  of  solid  timber,  but  of  pieces  of  hard  wood 
veneered  with  rosewood,  walnut,  and  other  wood  of  an 
ornamental  character.  It  is  marvellous  to  notice  the 
extreme  nicety  and  care  with  which  the  process  of 
veneering  is  effected,  sheets  of  wood  literally  no  thicker 
than  a  sheet  of  thick  brown  paper  being  accurately 
fastened  to  the  inferior  woods  that  lie  beneath,  and 
even  to  mouldings,  of  which  the  depressions,  pro¬ 
jections,  curves,  and  even  angles  are  coated  so  carefully 
and  completely  with  the  veneering  as  to  exhibit  no  trace 
of  the  operation.  So  thin  is  the  veneering  when  it  has 
been  rubbed  down  with  glass-paper  ready  for  the  French- 
polisher,  that  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  extra 
thickness,  in  passing  the  nail  along  the  surface,  from  the 
wood  that  forms  the  actual  moulding  to  that  with  which 
it  is  coated. 

From  the  “  sounding-board  fitting  shop”  and  from 
the  “  part-making  shop”  the  respective  portions  of  the 
piano  which  have  been  made  in  each  are  carried  into 
the  “  case-making  or  fitting-up  shop,”  and  here,  when 
the  various  portions  of  the  exterior  have  been  affixed  to 
the  sound-giving  part  of  the  instrument,  the  piano  begins 
to  assume  the  aspect  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
and  we  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the 
processes  that  we  have  been  inspecting,  as  we  can  now 
see  the  end  up  to  which  they  have  been  leading.  Here 


while  we  were  noticing  the  delicate  tracery  of  some 
of  the  fretwork  which  forms  the  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  piano  when  lined  with  green  or  other  coloured 
silk,  Mr.  Brinsmead  pointed  out  an  improvement  which 
he  is  seeking  to  introduce,  and  which  we  cordially 
recommend  all  buyers  of  pianos  to  insist  on.  It  is  the 
substitution  for  the  silk-lined  perforated  front  of  a  front 
of  wood  from  which  draws  out  an  elegantly-carved  desk 
to  carry  music,  and  to  which  are  attached  two  tasteful 
sconces  for  candles,  one  on  either  side  of  the  desk.  This 
arrangement  enables  the  movable  candle- brackets  over 
the  keys  at  either  end,  and  the  folding  gridiron  of  wooden 
laths  usually  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  circular 
front  by  which  the  keys  are  covered  when  the  piano  is 
closed,  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  The  slight 
extra  expense  ot  this  solid  front  is  compensated  by 
its  durability,  as  the  perforated  front  frequently  wants 
re-lining,  and  is,  therefore,  from  time  to  time  a  source 
of  fresh  expense. 

The  pianos  thus  forwarded  are  now  p.assed,  according 
to  their  character,  some  into  the  “  Patent  Perfect  Check, 
Repeater  Action  Shop,”  and  some  into  the  “  Plain 
Action  Finishing  Shop,”  where  the  final  touches  are 
given  to  each  instrument  by  skilled  workmen,  after  the 
insertion  of  the  keys  and  the  arrangement  of  levers  and 
hammers  by  which  the  touch  of  the  performer  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  strings.  The  peculiar  trade  term  applied 
to  this  final  work  is  “  fly  finishing,”  derived  possibly 
from  the  idea  that  it  is  so  searching  and  complete  that 
if  even  a  fly  had  lighted  on  the  instrument  all  or  any 
traces  of  his  visit  would  be  removed.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  a  pi  in  but  exquisitely-finished  piano  for  a 
vessel  tra  'ing  to  the  R  o  de  la  Plata.  The  case  was  of 
solid  mahogany,  but  every  part  of  the  instrument,  ex¬ 
terior,  sounding-board  and  all,  was  put  together  with 
brass  screws  as  well  as  glue,  to  guard  against  the 
damaging  influence  of  the  hot  climate  which  it  would 
have  to  encounter,  the  heads  of  the  screws  being  after¬ 
wards  filed  down  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
rivets.  Another  noteworthy  feature  in  this  piano  was 
that  the  framing  which  held  the  keys  was  sustained  by 
a  handsomely-carved  bracket  on  either  side,  which 
presented  a  far  more  pleasing  appearance  to  the  eye 
than  the,  to  us,  objectionable  legs.  From  this  part  of 
the  works  the  pianos,  which  are  now  complete,  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  “  Voicing  and  Examining  Rooms,”  the 
position  of  which  has  been  explained,  and  in  which 
they  are  subjected  to  a  process  which  to  the  uninitiated 
seems  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  is  called  tuning. 
They  are  now  ready  for  the  ”  Final  Examining,  Polish¬ 
ing,  and  Packing  Shop,”  which  is  on  the  ground  floor 
opposite  the  Mill- Room,  and  where  any  little  defect, 
outw.ards  or  inwards,  that  may  hitherto  have  escaped 
detection  may  be  detected,  if  possible,  and  removed.  It 
is  in  this  shop  that  compartments  are  being  erected  for 
the  “  voicing  and  examining,”  in  which  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  sound  beyond  the  walls  of  the  compartment 
itself  is  sought  to  be  prevented  by  stuffing  the  spaces 
between  the  boarding  on  either  side  of  the  partitions 
with  sawdust,  and  covering  the  walls  with  green  baize, 
thus  rendering  them  veritably  “  padded  rooms.” 

So  complete  in  every  w.iy  is  Messrs.  John  Brinsmead 
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and  Sons’  manufactory  that  provision  has  even  been  system  from  ^^3  2s.  6d.  to  l6s.  6d.  Trichord 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  shavings,  sawdust,  and  Semi-Cottages  are  supplied  on  the  former  system  at  rates 

waste  from  each  floor  without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  varying  from  15s.  to  1 1  6s.,  and  cn  the  latter 

conveying  them  downstairs.  A  grating  outside  each  from  ^^4  is.  tOj^y  17s.  Other  descriptions  known  as 

shop,  save  those  on  the  ground  floor,  gives  access  to  a  Trichord  Boudoir  Extended  End  Piccolos,  Trichord 

shoot  down  which  the  shavings,  &c.,  are  conveyed  to  Semi- Cottages,  with  iron  tubular  compensating  supports, 

the  furnace.  Each  shop  is  also  shut  off  from  the  rest  &c.,  &c.,  in  black  cases,  inlaid  with  gold.  Patent  Grand 

of  the  building  and  staircase  by  a  huge  iron  door  which  Pianofortes,  with  metal  frames,  gun-metal  harmonic 

moves  parallel  to  the  wall  in  which  it  is  set  by  wheels.  bar,  drilled  metal  studs.  Patent  (1868)  Perfect  Check 

Messrs.  Brinsmead  and  Sons  will  readily  forward  a  Repeater  Action,  and  all  the  latest  improvements  with 

copy  of  their  illustrated  list  and  quarterly  rates  for  three  strings  or  unisons,  and  Iron  Grand  Obliques  with 

letting  pianos  on  hire  for  two  or  three  years,  after  transverse  strings,  sostinente  sounding-boards  and 

which  the  instruments  become  the  property  of  the  Patent  (1868)  Perfect  Check  Repeater  Action,  maybe 

hirers  without  further  payment.  On  the  two  years  had  on  the  same  system  at  advanced  rates  for  which  we 

system  improved  Bichord  Piccolos  are  supplied  at  rates  must  refer  our  readers  to  Messrs  John  Brinsmead  and 

varying  from  9s.  to  £6  i8s,,  and  on  the  three  years  Sons’ price  list. 


TALK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Every  day’s  observation  and  experience  lessen 
the  force  of  the  once  almost  generally  accepted 
proposition  that  Englishwomen  have  but  a  secondary  or 
even  more  remote  interest  in  politics  and  public  affairs. 
If  by  any  exercise  of  almost  miraculous  power  they 
could  be  isolated  from  the  effects  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  a  rational  proposition 
to  affirm  that  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
should  take  no  interest  in  it,  and  make  no  attempt  to 
understand  it  and  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  it.  But 
as  they  really  have,  as  individual  women,  and  as  the 
larger  half  of  the  community,  a  very  vital  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  country,  the  forwarding  of  necessary 
reforms,  and  the  proper  administration  of  affairs,  it  is 
only  reasonable  they  should  watch  the  progress  of 
events.  We  propose  to  introduce  a  novelty  into  the 
contents  of  our  Magazine  by  commenting  every  month 
on  some  of  the  most  vital  topics  of  public  interest,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  readily  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  especial  interest  to 
themselves. 

Beyond  all  question  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  the 
month  is  the  strong  feeling  excited  by  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Gladstones  now  famous  “  Vatican  pamphlet.” 
We  do  not  intend  to  obtrude  any  theological  opinions, 
and,  indeed,  the  questions  debated  are  not  theological,  or, 
properly  speaking,  doctrinal ;  they  refer  to  what  is 
virtually  a  demand  upon  the  consciences  of  lay  Catholics, 
enforced  by  spiritual  threats,  that  they  shall  owe  a 
divided  allegiance,  making  their  loyalty  to  their  Sove¬ 
reign  and  the  institutions  of  their  native  country 
secondary  to  their  obedience  to  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  However  much  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Vatican  decrees  against  which  Mr.  Gladstone  protests 
may  be  explained  away,  this  is  what  they  mean. 
Members  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  told  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning  that  they  must  believe  the  dogma  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  that,  when  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  he  is  absolutely  incapable  of  error, 
the  consequence  being  that,  as  it  is  historically  indis¬ 


putable  that  Popes,  speaking  in  this  ex  cathedra  manner, 
have  encouraged  subjects  to  rebel  against  their  lawful 
Sovereigns  and  even  to  attempt  to  murder  them,  such 
acts  must  have  been  infallibly  right.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  of  the  sincerest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  Catholic  laymen  of  this  country  refuse  to  accept 
the  doctrine,  and  support  the  protest  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  They  are  Catholics,  and  very  good  Catho¬ 
lics  too,  but  they  cannot  forget  that  they  are  English¬ 
men.  In  this  country  we  are  most  of  us.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  men  and  women,  very  much  disposed  to 
object  to  external  influences  interfering  with  our  con¬ 
stitutional  duty.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
sophistry  in  the  argument  employed  by  Archbishop 
Manning,  Monsignor  Capel,  Bishop  Ullathorne,  and 
other  eminent  ecclesiastics  who  have  undertaken  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  position  they  assume 
amounts  to  this  : — We  all  owe  obedience  to  higher, 
because  spiritual,  laws  than  those  made  by  man, 
and  if  they  come  into  conflict  we  must  obey  the 
spiritual  laws,  and  therefore  the  Pope,  speaking  through 
the  Church,  being  incapable  of  error,  whatever  he 
commands  must  be  obeyed,  whatever  or  whoever  else 
is  disobeyed.  To  this  argument  Lord  Acton  and  other 
leading  Catholics  demur,  because  they  cannot  accept 
Papal  decrees  as  infallibly  true,  so  many  contradictory 
decrees  having  been  issued,  and  before  they  pay  the 
same  implicit  obedience  to  the  Pope  as  they  do  to  their 
private  consciences  they  must  believe — which  they  do 
not  at  present — that  he  has  the  same  sacred  claim  on 
their  obedience  as  a  duty. 

The  strong  feeling  against  these  revived  claims  of 
the  Church  to  control  the  political  conscience  of  the 
subjects  of  even  Protestant -States  will  gain  strength 
from  the  speech  of  Prince  Bismarck  ic  the  German 
Parliament,  in  which  he  denounced  the  Papacy  as  the 
real  instigator  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and  declared 
that  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  after  great  hesitation, 
was  literally  driven  by  priestly  influence  to  commence 
the  war  which  ended  so  disastrously.  Prince  Bismarck 
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declares  that  he  has  positive  evidence  of  this  action  on 
the  part  of  Rome,  and  that  the  French  Emperor  was 
urged  to  the  war  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the 
slight  to  the  Papal  power  shown  in  Germany.  We 
must  remember,  of  course,  that  even  the  power  of  the 
greatest  of  Popes  could  not  kindle  such  a  terrible  fire 
unless  there  were  latent  embers,  and  these  embers  were 
the  national  combativeness  and  jealousy  of  the  French 
people.  We  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  intel¬ 
lectual  conflict  with  Papal  pretensions,  and,  we  may 
say,  moral  conflict  too. 

We  will  but  allude  to  the  trial  of  Count  Arnim,  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  respecting  which  it 
would,  therefore,  be  premature  to  say  much,  and  then 
we  will  revert  to  domestic  topics.  But  the  fact  of  an 
ambassador  being  put  upon  trial  by  the  Government  he 
represented  is  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by 
without  notice.  It  is  charged  against  Count  Arnim 
that,  being  sent  to  Paris  by  his  Government  to  represent 
a  certain  policy,  he  allowed  his  private  predilections  to 
interfere  with  his  duty,  and  encouraged  the  reactionary 
Monarchical  party  in  France  to  suppose  that  Germany, 
the  conqueror  in  the  terrible  war,  favoured  their  views. 
It  is  also  charged,  and  that  is  the  more  serious  charge, 
that  he  abstracted  from  the  diplomatic  archives  certain 
documents  of  very  great  importance,  with  the  intention 
of  publishing  them,  in  violation  of  the  duties  of  his 
public  position,  and  also  that  he  wrote,  or  instigated, 
articles  in  the  French  and  German  press  antagonistic  to 
the  Government  he  represented.  So  the  matter  stands, 
but  there  is  a  general  expectation  that  Count  Arnim 
will  be  successful,  and  if  so.  Prince  Bismarck,  great  as 
he  is,  will  suffer  a  political  defeat  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  turn  from  these  “  cast-iron” 
topics  relating  to  affairs  of  State  to  the  biography  of 
Prince  Albert,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  just  issued  ! 
Although  Mr.  Martin  (the  husband  of  “  Helen  Faucit,” 
the  accomplished  actress)  is  the  nominal  author  of  the 
book,  the  material  has  been  furnished  by  the  Queen, 
and  her  private  diaries  have  been  freely  made  use  of.  In 
the  pages  of  this  really  charming  book  we  may  read  how 
“  very  human”  in  their  pleasures  and  emotions  are  the 
Royal  personages  whom  ordinary  history  makes  so 
remote  and  majestic.  The  domestic  virtues  of  the 
Royal  pair,  their  enjoyment  of  domesticity,  their  sincere 
love  for  their  family,  their  unaffected  courtesy  and  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  Court — 
sadly  in  want  of  purifying  when  the  young  couple 
undertook  the  task — aflbrd  most  attractive  records. 
Mr.  Martin  has  done  his  somewhat  difficult  work  with 
great  care,  taste,  and  literary  skill,  but  the  charm  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Another  subject  of  interest  during  the  month  has 
been  the  discussion  raised  respecting  the  London 
theatres.  A  trial  resulting  from  the  severe  criticisms  of 
a  well-known  periodical  on  a  burlesque  has  ended  in  a 
verdict  for  the  periodical,  the  jury  being  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  severe  strictures  passed  upon  the  piece 
itself  and  some  of  the  performers  were  well  deserved. 
A  letter  in  the  Times,  and  some  very  stinging  articles  in 
other  journals,  have  increased  the  interest  in  the  subject. 


The  question  is  reasonably  asked,  why  the  critics  of  the 
London  press,  who  are  naturally  looked  to  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  dramatic  matters,  have  not  discovered  in 
the  burlesques  and  other  theatrical  productions  which 
they  have  praised  so  highly  the  immorality  which  is 
now  denounced.  That  the  impropriety  exists  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  discussion  and  strictures  will  result  in  driving 
from  the  stage  a  style  of  performance  which  English¬ 
women  cannot  with  propriety  encourage,  however 
desirous  they  may  be  to  patronise  theatrical  per¬ 
formances. 

Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  has  resigned  her  appointment 
of  inspector  of  pauper  schools  under  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board.  She  was  the  first  female  inspector  ever 
appointed,  and  in  the  short  time  she  held  the  office  she 
did  good  work.  A  woman  is  pre-eminently  fitted  for 
inquiring  into  the  management — especially  so  far  as 
domestic  and  sanitary  matters  are  concerned — of 
schools  where  young  and  helpless  children  are  placed, 
and  Mrs.  Senior  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  possess 
feelings  of  humanity  for  her  exposure  of  the  evils 
attending  pauper  schools,  where  the  innocent  orphans 
are  huddled  together  with  the  juvenile  outcasts  and 
tramps  prematurely  familiar  with  every  form  of  vice. 
It  is  a  fact,  and  a  most  lamentable  one,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  girls  supposed  to  be  trained  in  pauper 
schools  turn  out  bad,  and  that  the  greater  number  are 
entirely  unfitted  by  their  pauper  training  for  the 
domestic  service  which  they  are  presumed  to  be 
qualified  for.  They  know  nothing  of  housework  or  of 
family  requirements,  and  coming  fresh  from  the 
demoralising  influence  of  the  promiscuous  assemblage 
of  the  workhouse  ward,  have  just  as  little  notion  of 
propriety  of  behaviour.  Mrs.  Senior  recommends  a 
system  of  boarding  out,  by  which  the  children  of 
decent  parents  overtaken  by  poverty  could  be  placed  in 
respectable  families,  and  so  acquire  good  habits  and  be 
subjected  to  the  advantageous  influences  of  domestic 
association.  Mrs.  Senior  is  a  great  loss  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  department  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  we  regret  to 
see  it  announced  that  no  female  inspector  is  to  be 
appointed  in  her  place. 

The  recent  talk  about  the  punishment  for  brutality  to 
wives  has  probably  set  many  of  our  lady  readers  to 
study  more  closely  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
the  reports  of  police  cases  and  of  trials  at  the  assizes. 
If  we  wished  only  to  spare  their  feelings  we  might 
advise  them  to  “  skip”  this  part  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  ;  but  if  they  are  able  to  influence  public  opinion 
— and  they  can  do  so — in  connection  with  a  matter  so 
nearly  concerning  their  own  sex,  we  recommend  them, 
however  painful  it  may  be,  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
cases.  It  is  no  justification  of  the  atrocious,  murderous 
brutality  which  seems  to  be  of  everyday  occurrence 
that  probably  in  some  cases  the  women  are  reckless, 
improvident,  and  abusive.  Even  if  they  were  so,  it 
would  be  a  strange  logic  which  could  justify  the  kicking 
and  maiming  they  endure  ;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  it  is  the  drunken  and  utterly  brutal  man  who 
gives  way  to  unrestrained  ruffianism  at  the  expense  of 
the  wretched  woman  whose  fate  is  linked  with  his. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  subject  mast  be  addressed  — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

ENGLisnwoMA.v’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warivich  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
^Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

RULE'S. 

».  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
he  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

J.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exchange,  mast 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say,  No.  S77.  page  516,  of  the  E.nglishwoua.n’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
a'  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exch.onge  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

7.  In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom. 
de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  nwy  arise. 

1621.  Desdemona  has  a  crimson  silk  Church  banner,  not  worked, 
which  she  wishes  to  dispose  of.  It  has  never  been  finished  making, 
so  is  quite  new ;  the  silk,  which  she  procured  from  the  Church 
furnishers,  cost  her  14s.  She  wiU  now  take  los.  6d.  for  it.  Please 
address,  Desdemoxa,  Post-office,  Purbrook,  Hants. 

1622.  G.  would  give  half-price  for  the  first  seven  volumes — from 
iS66to  1869— of  the  English  woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  unbound, 
in  good  condition,  either  from  one  person  or  one  or  two  volumes  from 
several. 

16x3.  Lilian  has  trimmed  Macramc  cushion,  pattern  and  pins 
5s.;  patterns,  is.;  sampler  (10  patterns),  58.;  brackets.  Church 
restoration. 

1624.  Kezia  has  a  Church  Service,  bound  dark  blue  morocco,  good 
print  and  small  size.  Wants  ics.  f>d.,  but  write  for  fuller  description. 

1625.  Ros.ALniXA  has  a  handsome  wool  antimacassar  to  dispose  of 

crimson,  green,  and  stone— suitable  for  Christmas  present.  What 

o.Ters  ?  Address,  R.  R.,  Post-office,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

1C26.  E.  M.  makes  up  superior  French  cambric  handkerchiefs,  w  ith 
very  beautiful  Honit.m  point  lace  borders,  five  inches  dcHJp  at  corners. 
Would  make  a  nice  wedding  or  christiming  present,  or  suitable  for 
evening  parties.  Price  12s.  bd.  Sent  on  approval.  -Address,  in  first 
instance,  E.  M.,  17,  High-stivet,  Barnstaple. 

1627.  Hulda,  the  wife  of  an  artist,  tints  eartes  fully  for  6d.  in 
superior  style;  miniatures  higher  price.  Please  scud  dcscriidion. 
Address,  51,  Denmark-street,  Camberwell. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
pomt  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — AU  letters  nxiuiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


Lizzie  writes — “  Will  the  Edit  ir  answer  the  following  questions 
next  mouth,  if  possible  ?  Mamma  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Magazine  for  a  good  time,  but  .1  thiuk  there  has  never  been  a  point 
lace  pattern  for  the  border  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  put  in,  and  I 
have  looked  forward  to  each  month  in  the  exjiectation  of  finding  one, 
but  have  always  been  disappointed.  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if 
you  could  insert  a  nice  pattern  next  month.  How  is  the  hair  done 
according  to  the  Catogan  coiffure  ?  Mine  is  thick  enough,  but  it  barely 


reaches  my  shoulders,  and  I  can  scarcely  do  it  at  all.  If  not  troubling 
you  ti>o  much,  I  hope  you  will  lie  able  to  auswer  both  my  questions. 

[  i .  Several  handkerchief  borders  have  been  given  ;  one  shall  appear 
soon.  2.  See  former  Nos.,  and  this  month,  Catogan  Coift’ure.] 

Will  the  Editer  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mag.azine 
kindly  tell  Honor  Bright  of  something  which  will  take  away  hair 
when  it  has  grown  too  low  down  on  the  forehead  ?  [-Any  good 
depilatory  will  effect  this;  but,  as  low-grown  hair  is  a  beauty,  why 
remove  it  ?] 

Meta  Graeme  writes  Seeing  bow  very  kind  you  are  in  answering 
your  numerous  corresp(  )ndent8, 1  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  request . 
W'ould  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give,  in  the  December  number,  directions 
or  patterns  for  making  little  kuickknacks  suitable  for  Christmas  trees 
and  gifts  ?  Any  useful  and  inexpensive  article.  I  should  also  like  a 
pattern  for  a  small  velvet  bag  to  bang  on  chatelaine  belt.  We  look 
forivard  with  much  pleasure  to  the  arrival  of  your  excellent  Magazine 
every  month,  and  think  it  a  most  valuable  and  useful  work.  On 
walking  out  in  a  cold  wind  small  red  spots  appear  on  my  face,  and 
remain  for  some  time  after  coming  indoors.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
to  prevent  it,  and  the  cause  of  it?  I  do  hope  you  will  ccmply  with 
my  request ;  I  sliall  be  so  very  grateful.”  [i.  Toilette-cushions,  pin- 
cushiiius,  pen- wipers,  needle-boats,  and  housewives  for  gentlemen, 
toilette-mats,  bed-pockets,  lambrequins,  bracket-l!»)rder  slippers,  cigar- 
cases,  smoking-caps,  children’s  knitted  socks  and  comforters,  woollen 
couvrettes,  crochet  couvrettes.  For  trees,  see  “  Spinnings  in  Town.’ 
2.  This  shall  be  given.  3.  Powder  your  face  before  starting,  as  a 
slight  protection  against  the  chill.  Wear  a  veil  of  gauze.] 

Woi.LD  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  kindly  help  Shookly  in  a 
little  difficulty  ?  She  is  anxious  to  do  her  hair  in  the  Catogan,  but 
very  much  puzzled  to  know  whether  she  should  tie  it  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  as  the  Editor  says,  or  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as 
described  in  the  Fashions.  Shoofly  feels  sure  that  these  descrip¬ 
tions  would  not  produce  the  same  effect,  and  she  and  many  other 
subscribers  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  give 
them  an  illustration  of  this  new  and  interesting  style  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Magazine.  Many  ladies  in  the  colonies  would  some¬ 
times  like  to  send  for  one  or  two  patterns  of  different  articles,  but 
are  prevented  from  doing  so  on  account  of  the  different  stamps,  those 
of  the  colonies  being,  they  suppose,  of  no  use  in  England,  and  a  post- 
office  order  for  a  small  sum  would  be  very  troublesome.  Could  the 
Editor  make  any  suggestion  that  would  meet  this  difficulty,  and 
would  he  also  tell  Shoofly  how  to  make  a  walking  dress,  a  piece  of 
which  is  inclosed  ?  She  would  like  it  to  be  fashionable,  and  yet  not 
extravagantly  so.  She  would  be  grateful  if  the  Editor  could  tell  her 
how  to  improve  her  writing,  [i .  The  Catogan  is  tied  in  two  places — the 
whole  of  the  hair  on  the  top,  and  a  bow  in  the  tail  of  hair.  A  curled 
Catogan  is  shown  in  last  number,  and  plaited  Catogans  in  the 
Coloured  Fashion  Plate.  2.  See  Fashion  Plate  for  a  pretty  style. 
Money  orders  are  really  the  easiest  modes  of  sending  money.  For 
instance,  you  could  send  a  money  order  to  the  post-office  for  208. 
worth  of  English  stamps,  and  then  use  them  in  writing  home  for 
trifles.  3.  Writing  queries  against  the  Editor’s  rules.] 

Chircii  Bells  writes— “Dear  Sir,— As  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  just  now  attracting  so  much  discussion 
among  the  male  portion  of  the  community,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  place  in  a  lady’s  magazine  if  I  ask  for  some  information 
from  your  lady  corrcsis)ndont8  concerning  merely  the  outward  forms 
of  worshii).  Ritualism  luis,  we  arc  told,  taken  fast  and  wide  hold  upon 
the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  and  no  doubt  there  is  much 
ground  for  the  assertion.  Wo  have  only  to  enter  a  church  of  ordinarily 
orthodox  character  to  notice  that  many  of  the  ladies  present  are 
engaged  in  constant  little  acts  which  may  for  the  sake  of  argument  be 
characterised  as  ‘  forms  and  ceremonies;’  for  instance,  genuflexions  at 
one  iiart  of  the  service,  simple  bowing  at  another,  and,  in  some 
instances,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  after  the  manner  observed  in 
Homan  Catholic  churches.  Of  late,  however,  thei-e  has  Ijoen  springing 
up  another  section  who  seem  to  pride  themselves  on  abstaining  from 
any  display  of  ceremony  or  mere  set  forms.  For  instance,  some  young 
ladies  sit  instead  of  standing  during  the  reading  of  the  Psalms,  the 
Hymns,  &c ,  to  the  great  horror  of  their  Ritualistic  and  rigidly 
orthodox  sisters.  I  do  not  speak  of ‘the  Anthem’ in  cathedrals  and 
churches  where  there  is  a  full  choral  service — as  sitting  seems  to  be 
the  recoguiseil  position  for  ladies  during  that  part  of  the  service — I 
merely  allude  to  the  ordinary  portions  of  the  Church  serrice.  Wliat  I 
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want  to  know  is  whether  this  disregard  of  form  is  any  indication  of  a 
protest  against  the  ridiculous  excess  of  ritual,  so  common  of  lute,  or 
is  merely  the  result  of  individual  preference  ?  I  have  asked  several 
ladies  of  my  accpiaiutance  whether  they  had  any  motive  for  so  doing 
— viz.,  sitting  instciul  of  standing— hut  in  each  instance  received  a 
reply  in  the  negative ;  the  ‘  oppressive  weather’  in  one  case,  the  length 
of  the  service  in  another,  being  the  causes  assigned.  As,  however,  the 
practice  of  sitting  seems  on  the  increase— although  at  present  pre¬ 
vailing  almost  exclusively  among  young  ladies  of  the  higher  class— I 
should  bo  glad  to  know  if  any  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  custom, 
and  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  young  lady  readers  who 
sit  would  kindly  inform  me  whether  their  doing  so  arises  from  any 
principle  of  dislike  to  mere  form,  or  is  simply  a  matter  of  personal 
convenience.” 

Blue-Eyes  is  anxious  to  know  whether  shoes  or  boots  arc  most 
fashionable  for  bridesmaids  to  wear  ?  [Shoes.]  Also  is  it  necessary 
for  the  bridegroom’s  near  relations  —not  his  father  or  mother-  to  call 
upon  the  future  bride  before  the  wedding,  supxrosing  they  are  within 
calling  distance  ?  [It  is  not  necessary  except  as  an  act  of  courtesy.] 
B.  E.  is  very  wishful  to  know  what  is  the  correct  thing  to  say  or  do 
when  a  person  has  accidentally  done  something  which  is  exceedingly 
annoying,  without  compromising  the  truth,  and  yet  still  so  as  to  appear 
kind  and  polite  ?  Ther%  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  every¬ 
thing.  [You  cannot  do  other  tlian  make  a  polite  apology.]  Also 
what  to  say  when  taking  a  present  to  friends  and  they  thank  you  very 
much  for  it  ?  You  cannot  say,  “  You  are  welcome”  to  a  lady.  [Why 
not?]  Another  and  a  final  question.  Blue-Eves  has  had  many 
discussions  with  several  friends  as  to  whether  Madlle.  'fitiens  is 
married  or  not.  Some  say  “  Yes,”  others  “  Xo.”  B.  E.  feels  sure  she 
is  not,  else  why  call  herself  mademoiselle  whilst  all  the  other  singers 
who  are  married  always  call  themselves  niadame  ?  If  the  Editor 
knows  will  he  please  say,  as  it  will  be  a  positive  relief  to  know  really  ? 
[Many  professionals  still  retain  their  maiden  names,  and  may  not  care 
to  be  styled  madame.] 

E.  B.  W.  writes — “  Dear  Sir, — I  have  eighty-three  numbers  of  the 
E.volishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazi.ne,  and  should  feel  extremely 
obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  as  early  as  possible  if  they  are  of 
any  use  except  as  waste  paper,  for  I  wish  to  dispose  of  them  some 
way  or  other.  There  are  many  patterns  and  fashion  plates  belonging 
to  them.”  [Numbers  are  sometimes  purchased  by  ladies  wishing  to 
make  up  sets.  If  you  write  again,  plea.se  send  coiTect  and  full 
address.] 

A.  B.  pre.sents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  would  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  one  could  inform  her  in  the  February  number  how- 
white  silk  should  to  proiiared  for  painting  on  in  water  colours  ? 

L.  T.  writes — “  Dear  Sir, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
the  proper  process  to  prepare  ferns  for  window  and  screen  orna¬ 
mentation  ?  I  have  failed  in  fixing  the  colour  with  Juds(jn’s  dyes.  I 
shall  to  thankful  for  any  information.” 

E.  H.  writes — “  Dear  Editor, — Seeing  the  many  kind  answers  given 
to  various  correspondents  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  feel  emboldened 
to  prefer  my  request,  which  is — Will  you  please  to  give  a  pattern  of 
an  overcoat  for  a  little  boy  about  three  and  a  half  years  old  in  your 
next  number?  If  you  will  be  so  kind  I  shall  to  really  obliged.  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  E.s-qlishwomax’s  Domestic  .Maoa/.ixe 
a  long  time,  and  have  obtained  from  it  much  useful  information.  [This 
shall  be  given  soon.] 

Charlotte.— Artists  draw  on  the  wood  blocks.  A  few  lessons  at  the 
School  of  Art,  Quoen-s<iuare,  Bloomsbury,  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

Miss  AV. — Cannot  reply  by  post  to  letters. 

An'it.v  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will  kindly  tell 
her  what  shape,  style,  and  size  she  ought  to  make  a  rather  stylish 
morning  cap  for  the  winter  months.  -\.NITA  much  admires  the  fashion 
of  morning  caps,  but  is  tired  of  the  Charlotte  Corday  cither  with  bag 
or  curtain  back,  which  she  has  been  wearing  for  some  time.  Anita 
would  like  (though  she  fears  it  is  almost  too  much  to  ask)  a  pattern 
(cut-out)  in  the  December  Magazine,  which  she  could  make  her.self. 
Anita  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  Editor’s  opinion  about  the  age  a  lady 
should  discontinue  wearing  hats,  ns  she  is  much  amused  by  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  opinion  amongst  her  own  friends,  and  would  like  to  know  the 
correct  thing,  [i.  .Some  pretty  cap  models  arc  given  in  the  Dejember 
number.  2.  I  think  hat-wearing  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  that  appear¬ 
ance  and  position  should  bo  considered.  Some  women  look  old  at 
twenty,  others  young  at  thirty.  Hats  can  be  worn  in  the  country 


much  more  than  in  town  , where  they  arc  suitable  for  young  girls  only 
Few  things  are  more  absurd  in  the  dress  line  than  an  old  face  in  a  hat. 
It  is  best  to  err  on  the  other  side,  and  dress  a  little  older  than  one’s 
age.  Hats  in  church,  except  for  children,  are  out  of  character.  We 
think  as  a  general  rule  that  no  woman  over  twenty-five  should  wear  a 
hat,  except  at  the  seaside  or  for  country  walks.] 

Andrea  will  feel  truly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will  recommend  her  a  bloom  for  the 
cheeks  that  will  not  fade.  Andrea  has  tried  many  blooms,  all  of 
which  are  perfectly  useless)  after  a  few  days’  trial.  I  have  been  told 
there  are  si^me  leaves  the  French  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  and 
which  I  am  told  do  very  well,  but  there  is  only  one  house  in  London 
they  can  bo  obtained  at ;  can  you  give  me  the  address  ?  At  the  same 
time  the  liquid  bloom  would  bo  much  preferred,  if  you  will  kindly 
make  inquiries  in  your  numerous  visits,  or  perhaps  you  can  ascertain 
if  there  is  anything  wo  can  use  to  set  the  colour  after  it  has  been 
applied ;  also  the  cause  of  its  fading  as  I  have  described.  There  are 
numbers  of  ladies  like  myself  who  are  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply, 
and  an  answer  without  fail  in  the  January  number  will  much  oblige, 
so  that  we  can  give  a  fair  trial  to  it  before  the  Christmas  balls  come 
on.  The  leaves  I  have  written  about  are  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  lips  in  appearance,' only  for  the  cheeks 
they  have  a  green  colour  on  them,  and  when  damped  they  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red.  [We  do  not  know  of  any  bloom  that  will  last  day  after  day. 
Have  you  tried  Madame  Corinne’s  Bose  Bloom,  sold  in  is.  packets  sent 
free  as  a  letter  for  14  stamps  ?  Spanish  wool  is  another  bloom  ;  it  is 
crimson,  and  is  applied  to  the  checks  very  lightly.] 

E.  B.  writes — “  Seeing  how  kindly  you  answer  correspondents,  may 
I  ask  you  to  aid  me,  but  I  must  ask  you  not  to  publish  this  unless 
obliged.  I  should  much  prefer  it  being  private.  I  have  sent  a  stamped 
envelope  for  the  answer,  as  I  want  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible.  Cau 
you  tell  me  of  anything  that  will  make  my  hands  soft  ?  They  are  so 
seamy  and  hard  inside,  but  at  the  backs  are  a  very  good  colour  and 
soft.  Also  can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  in  which  I  could  earn  a  little 
pocket-money?  I  have  a  very  good  homo  and  kind  jiarents,  but  wish 
to  help  myself  a  little.  I  am  nearly  seventeen,  and  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  time  at  my  own  disposal.  I  should  not  care  much  about 
needlework  it  you  could  recommend  a  few  other  things.  In  conclusion 
I  must  ask  you  not  to  publish  my  name  if  you  are  obliged  to  my  letter, 
[i.  Use  oatmeal  soap.  Sleep  in  gloves,  and  cold  cream  your  hands 
nightly.  2.  Regret  that  wo  are  unable  to  help  you.] 

E.  G.  writes— “Dear  Editor, — I  would  bo  so  .very  much  obliged 
if  you  would  kindly  insert  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.yga- 
ziNE  a  simple  and  inexpensive  pattern  in  wool-work  for  a  tea-cosy.  I 
have  taken  the  Magazine  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  quite  charmed  with 
it.  Also  if  you  would  tell  me  a  simple  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  as  I 
am  considered  too  young  to  wear  the  catogan.”  [We  cannot  promise 
a  tea-cosy.  The  catogan  is  worn  by  girls  of  ten  and  twelve,  and  is 
quite  simple  if  the  hair  is  plaited  in  a  tail,  tied  with  a  bow,  and  worn 
without  plaits  on  the  top  of  the  head.] 

Helen  having  seen  an  inquiry  from  Ella  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  relative  to  a  cosmetic  called  “  Cir¬ 
cassian  Beauty  Water,”  begs  to  say  that  she  can  testify  to  its  merits, 
as  she  has  been  using  it  for  some  time  with  the  most  gratifying 
elfects,  and  considers  it  the  very  best  cosmetique  she  has  ever  yet  tried. 
It  certainly  has  all  it  professes,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  black  specks,  and  Helen  finds  her  complexion  greatly  im¬ 
proved  since  she  commenced  using  it. 

An  Old  Surscriiier  writes — “Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  can  give  me  a  few  hints  as  to 
the  best  treatment  for  a  horse  that  has  been  spoilt  with  kindness.  I 
mn.-<t  tell  you  he  has  been  ridden  by  a  lady  who  boasts  that  he  has 
not  been  touched  with  whip  or  spur  for  two  years,  and  that  she 
turned  away  her  groom  because  she  found  he  used  spurs  occasionally 
when  he  took  him  out  to  exercise.  The  conac(inence  is,  that  he  is 
now  master  of  everyone.  His  faults  are  as  follows : —Pushing  his 
neck  out  instead  of  curving  it  in,  stopping  at  places  where  the  lady 
has  been  accustomed  to  visit,  turning  down  the  very  opposite  roads 
to  which  you  wish  him  to  go,  and  when  cantering  along  comes  to  a 
full  stop  at  about  every  half-mile.  He  is  a  young  horse,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  but  what  he  would  carry  me  very  well  if  he  could  to 
broken  of  his  bad  tricks.  Having  found  kindness  fail,  1  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  what  punishment  will  do,  but  scarcely  know  how  to  set 
about  it,  not  being  accustomed  to  restive  horses.  I  have  had  little  or 
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no  experience  with  spurs,  and  sbaJl  be  glad  if  any  one  can  rcoom* 
mend  me  a  good  ponishing  spar,  and  bow  to  use  it  with  eSuct.  My 
father  being  a  clergyman,  and  holding  rather  absurd  views  with 
respect  to  using  spurs,  would  only  allow  me  to  use  dull  ones  occa¬ 
sionally  when  I  learnt  to  ride  at  a  military  school.  [Send  your  horse 
to  be  properly  broken  in  and  cured  of  its  faults.  Do  not  attempt 
thin  task  yourself.] 

A.  B.  writes — “  Dexr  Sir, — Seeing  that  you  arc  always  ready  to 
asast  your  fellow-sisters  in  distress,  I  felt  sure  you  would  kindly  give 
me  your  opinion  about  the  following.  A  young  lady  friend  of  mine 
is  obliged  to  seek  a  situation,  hence  the  difficulty  how  to  obtain  it. 
Would  yon  give  me  your  opinion — t.c.,  if  yon  know  anything  of  the 
Portman  Institute  in  Dorset-street,  Portman-sqnare,  if  it  is  really 
what  it  is  represented  to  the  public  ?  Yon  must  be  aware  as  well  as 
myself  that  some  of  those  kind  of  places  that  advertise  are  not  really 
to  be  depended  upon.  My  friend  is  of  good  family,  and  alone  in  the 
world.  She  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as  companion,  or  to  attend 
on  an  invalid  lady,  or  governess,  or  to  take  charge  of  a  delicate  child, 
and  she  would  like  it  best  to  obtain  a  situation  with  an  American  or 
foreign  lady.  Therefore  could  you  recommend  me  an  agency  or 
institute  that  is  known  to  you,  where  she  would  bo  likely  to  obtain 
a  situation,  and  that  is  reasonable  in  the  fees  required  P  [The  Editor 
regrets  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  institution  answering  these 
requirements,  but  hopes  that  some  other  ladies  will  assist  one  in 
distress.] 

Seawortiiy  ships  we  need. 

That’s  half  a  truth  to  tell ; 

Because  we  lack,  indeed, 

Seaworthy  men  as  well. 

But  will  seaworthy  men 
Ships  unseaworthy  choose  P 
And  don’t  unsafe  ships,  then. 

Make  unseaworthy  crews  p 

Whole  truth  enforce  with  lips. 

And  inculcate  with  pen. 

Provide  seaworthy  ships. 

And  have  seaworthy  men. — Punch. 

Post  Isaac,  Cornwall. — At  daybreak  on  the  20th  November  the 
Iiif^xiat  Bichard  and  Sarah  was  instrumental  in  saving  two  fishing 
smacks  and  their  crews  of  4  men  each.  These  vesseb  were,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  lifeboat,  most  critically  situated,  owing  to  the  heavy 
ground  swell  and  absence  of  wind. — Prom  The  Lifeboat. 

Violet  will  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  giving  her,  in  next  month’s 
Magasine,  some  designs  for  texts  for  church  decorations  on  a  large 
scale,  the  frame  s  of  the  texts  being  six  yards  long  and  one  wide, 
inie  letters  have  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length  and  width  on 
account  of  the  size.  The  ground  now  red  cloth,  white  wooden 
letters;  we  want  something  different.  [Violet’s  request  cannot  be 
complied  with.] 

Georoiana  Spence. — For  the  gas  stove  you  require  apply  to 
Messrs.  John  Gill  and  Co.,  299,  Oxford-street,  W.  Messrs.  Booth 
and  Fox’s  Down  Clothing  can  be  had  of  Peter  Robinson,  Oxford- 
street. 

Blanche  writes — “Can  you  tell  a  subscriber  of  ten  yea  rs  to  the 
Snolisbwoxan  of  a  good  dressmaker,  not  too  expensive ,  and  who 
will  make  up  ladies’  own  materials  P  Can  yon  kindly  reply  in  next 
number P  [Miss  Maunders,  24,  Old  Cavendish -st reel,  Oxford- 
‘  atreet,  W.] 

Tub  Rights  of  Mothers  in  Italy. — In  Italy,  by  a  law  passed  in 
lfi6C,  the  mother,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  becomes  sole  guar¬ 
dian  of  their  children.  No  other  person  can  bo  the  legal  g^rdian 
even  though  the  father  appoint  one  according  to  the  desire  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  mother.  On  the  children  attaining  their 
majority  she  need  give  no  account  of  her  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  consequently  she  can  do  what  she  pleases  with  it — spend  to  the 
full  income,  or  let  some  accumulate  to  her  private  benefit.  In  fact 
she  succeeds  to  the  patema  protestd,  or  to  the  same  authority  as  that 
held  by  the  father.  Should  a  widow  marry  again,  the  law  makes  pro¬ 
virion  for  the  sum  mons  of  a  family  council,  which,  with  specified  legal 
assistance,  decides  whether  the  custody  of  the  children  and  their 
property  shall  or  shall  not  be  left  in  her  hands.  All  children  of  fonr- 

Iteen  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  It  has  not  been  found  that  either 
the  children  or  their  property  suffer  from  being  in  the  mother’s  charge ; 
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though  there  are  some  women  to  be  found  who  wish  themselves  quit 
of  the  trouble  and  responsibility  gpiardianship  entails,  and  who  would 
like  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  order  of  things.— From  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Journal. 

Marie  writes— “  How  should  Antephelic  Milk  be  used  P  Is  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  one’s  basin  of  water  every  morning  for  washing  enough  P 
Do  you  consider  it  good  for  the  complexion  to  use  soap  to  one’s  face  P 
and  what  soap  do  you  recommend  ?  Can  you  tell  mo  of  anything 
that  is  specially  good  for  the  hair  to  remove  dandriff  P  and  what  hair 
wash  do  you  think  best  for  keeping  skin  of  head  and  hair  in  nice 
order  p  Also  the  cost  of  it  P  What  tooth-powder  do  you  consider 
nicest  and  best  for  the  teeth  p  I  want  your  advice  as  to  how  a  large 
double  drawing-room  should  bo  furnished,  not  extravagantly,  but 
with  due  regard  to  perfect  taste  and  economy.  The  wood  preferred  is 
walnut,  green  rep  for  furniture  coverings  and  curtains,  and  moss  or  sea¬ 
weed  pattern  Brussels  carpet ;  and  can  you  tell  me  if  Lewin  Crawcour 
and  Co.’s  establishment  is  considered  a  good  one  for  the  purchase 
of  furniture  P  Tell  me  also  what  you  consider  the  perfection  of  taste 
for  a  dining-room.  Will  polonaises  be  worn  next  spring  and  summer? 
What  sort  of  dressing-gown  do  you  advise  as  being  pretty  and  in 
good  taste  for  wearing  when  sitting  up  after  accouchement  P  I  thought 
of  having  blue  cachemire,  embroidered,  [i.  Three  teaspoonfnls.  2. 
Gard’s  Sapoline.  3.  Bathe  night  and  morning  with  tepid  water,  and 
apply  glycerine  and  lime-water  in  the  interval.  4.  Rowland’s  Odonto. 
5.  Polonaises  will  be  worn  all  the  winter.  6.  Embroidered  cashmere 
dressing-gowns  would  be  most  suitable.] 

Professor  Fawcett  remarks : —  “  I  have  heard  it  said,  ‘  It  is  all 
very  well  to  teach  a  girl  classics,  mathematics,  and  science  if  she  is 
going  to  get  her  own  living  as  a  teacher ;  she  will  command  a  higher 
salary,  and  the  money  will  be  well  expended.  But  if  she  is  married 
what  will  be  the  use  of  all  this  P  She  will  not  then  require  to  trans¬ 
late  Thucydides  or  Horace,  or  to  be  studying  science;  what  she 
will  then  require  will  be  to  make  a  comfortable  home  for  her  husband, 
and  to  watch  carefully  and  tenderly  over  her  children.’  It  is  no 
doubt  impossible  to  set  too  high  a  value  upon  women  becoming,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  good  wives  and  mothers,  yet  I  venture  to  assert 
with  no  little  confidence  that  the  more  carefully  a  woman’s  mind  is 
trained  the  more  likely  is  she  not  only  to  become  a  suitable  companion 
for  her  husband,  but  to  manage  her  house  with  skill  and  to  obtain  the 
best  and  most  enduring  influence  over  her  children.’’ 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Judson’s  Bronzonetto  produces  a 
most  beautiful  glazed  bronze  on  the  natural  leaves  of  ivy,  laurel,  &c. 
'The  leaves,  taken  fresh  from  the  trees,  should  be  wix>ed  clean,  and 
then  simply  painted  with  the  Bronzonetto. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresset; 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  ths 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  itums.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  whic'u  vrill  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-bUmehe  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 


Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 


A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THREE  MEN  ? 

HILE  Mrs.  Allen  was  planning  the  social  pyro¬ 
technics  that  should  dazzle  the  fashionable  world, 
Eoith  and  Zell  were  working  off  their  exuberant  spirits 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  which 
was  as  natural  to  their  city-bred  feet  as  a  wild  romp  to 
a  country  girl. 

The  brilliant  notes  of  the  piano  and  the  rustle  of 
their  silks  had  rendered  them  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  door-bell  had  rung  twice,  and  that  three  gentlemen 
were  peering  curiously  through  the  half-open  door. 
They  were  evidently  at  home  as  frequent  and  favoured 
visitors,  and  had  motioned  the  old  coloured  waiter  not 
to  announce  them,  and  he  reluctantly  obeyed. 

For  a  moment  they  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  scene 
as  the  two  girls,  with  twining  arms  and  many  innova¬ 
tions  on  the  regular  step,  whirled  through  the  rooms, 
and  then  Zell’s  quick  eye  detected  them. 

Pouncing  down  upon  the  eldest  gentleman  of  the 
party,  she  dragged  him  from  his  ambush,  while  the 
others  also  entered.  One  who  was  quite  young  ap¬ 
proached  the  blushing,  panting  Edith  with  an  almost 
boyish  confidence  of  manner,  as  if  assured  of  a  wel¬ 
come,  while  the  remaining  gentleman,  who  was  verging 
towards  middle  age,  quietly  glided  to  the  piano  and 
gave  his  hand  to  Laura,  who  greeted  him  with  a  cor¬ 
diality  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  so  stately  a  young 
lady. 

The  laws  of  affinity  and  selection  had  evidently  been 
developed  here,  and,  as  the  reader  must  surmise,  long 
previous  acquaintance  had  led  to  the  present  easy  and 
intimate  relations. 

“  What  do  you  mean,”  cried  Zell,  dragging  under 
the  gaslight  her  cavalier,  who  assumed  much  penitence 
and  fear,  “  by  thus  rudely  and  abruptly  breaking  in 
upon  the  retirement  of  three  secluded  females  ?” 
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“  At  their  devotions,”  added  the  cynical  voice  of 
the  gentleman  at  the  piano,  who  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Goulden,  Laura’s  admirer. 

Zell’s  attendant  threw  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a 
suppliant,  and  said  deprecatingly — 

“  Nay,  but  we  are  astronomers.” 

“  That’s  a  fib,  and  not  a  very  white  one  either,”  she 
retorted.  “  I  don’t  believe  you  ever  look  towards 
heaven  for  anything.” 

“  What  need  of  looking  thither  for  heavenly  bodies  ?” 
he  replied  in  a  low,  meaning  tone,  regarding  with  un¬ 
disguised  admiration  her  glowing  cheeks.  “  Moreover, 

I  don’t  believe  in  telescopic  distances,”  he  continued, 
with  a  half-made  motion  to  put  his  arm  around  her  waist. 

“  Come,”  she  said,  pirouetting  out  of  his  reach, 

“  remember  I  am  no  longer  a  child  !  I  am  seventeen 
to-day.” 

“  Would  that  you  might  never  be  a  day  older  in 
appearance  and  feelings  !” 

“  Are  you  willing  to  leave  me  so  far  behind  ?”  she 
asked  with  some  maliciousness. 

“  No,  but  you  would  make  me  a  boy  again.  If  old 
Ponce  de  Leon  had  met  a  Miss  Zell,  he  would  soon 
have  forsaken  the  swamps  and  alligators  of  Florida.” 

“  O  what  a  watery,  scaly  compliment !  Preferred  . 
to  swamps  and  alligators  !  Who  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  ?” 

“  I  am  not  blind  to  your  pretty,  wilful  blindness. 
Y'ou  know  I  likened  you  to  something  too  divine  and 
precious  to  be  found  on  earth.’’ 

“Which  is  still  true  in  the  carrying  out  of  your 
marvellously-mixed  metaphors.  I  must  lend  you  my 
rhetoric- book.  But  as  your  meaning  dawns  on  me  I 
see  that  you  are  symbolised  by  old  Ponce.  I  shall  look 
in  the  history  for  the  age  of  the  ancient  Spaniard  to¬ 
morrow,  and  then  I  shall  know  how  old  you  are,  a 
thing  I  could  never  find  out.” 
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As  with  little  jets  of  silvery  laughter  and  butterfly 
motion  she  hovered  round  him,  the  very  embodiment 
of  life  and  beautiful  youth,  she  would  have  made,  to  an 
artist’s  eye,  a  very  true  idealisation  of  the  far-famed 
mythical  fountain. 

And  yet  as  a  moment  later  she  confidingly  took  his 
arm  and  strolled  towards  the  library,  it  was  evident  that 
all  her  flutter  and  hesitancy,  her  seeming  freedom  and 
mimic  show  of  war,  was  like  that  of  some  bright  tro¬ 
pical  bird  fascinated  by  a  remorseless  serpent  whose 
Intent  eyes  and  deadly  purpose  are  creating  a  ^  pell  that 
cannot  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Van  Dam,  upon  whose  arm  she  was  leaning, 
was  one  of  the  worst  products  of  artificial  metropolitan 
life.  He  had  inherited  a  name  which  ancestry  had 
rendered  honourable,  but  which  he  to  the  utmost  dis¬ 
honoured,  and  yet  so  adroitly,  so  shrewdly  respecting 
fashion’s  code,  though  shunning  nothing  wrong,  that  it 
still  gave  him  the  tntree  into  the  gilded  homes  of  those 
who  call  themselves  “  the  best  society.” 

True,  it  was  whispered  that  he  was  rather  fast,  that 
he  played  heavily  and  a  trifle  too  successfully,  and  that 
he  lived  the  life  of  anything  but  a  saint  at  his  luxurious 
rooms.  “  But  then,”  continued  society,  openly  and 
complaisantly,  “  he  is  so  fine-looking,  so  courtly  and 
polished,  so  well  connected,  and  what  is  still  more  to 
the  point,  my  dear,  he  is  reputed  to  be  immensely 
wealthy,  so  we  must  not  heed  these  rumours. 
After  all  it  is  the  way  of  these  young  men  of  the  world.” 

Thus  “  the  best  society,”  that  would  have  politely 
frozen  out  of  its  parlours  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,  had  he  not  appeared  in  the  latest 
style,  with  golden  fame  rather  than  golden  spurs,  wel¬ 
comed  Mr.  Van  Dam.  Indeed,  not  a  few  forced  exotic 
belles,  who  had  prematurely  developed  in  the  hothouse 
atmosphere  of  wealth  and  extravagance,  regarded  him 
as  a  sort  of  social  lion,  and  his  reticence,  with  a  certain 
mystery  in  which  he  shrouded  his  evil  life,  made  him  all 
the  more  fascinating.  He  was  past  the  prime  of  life, 
though  exceedingly  well  preserved,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  cool,  deliberate  votaries  of  pleasure  who  reduce 
amusement  to  a  science,  and  carefully  shun  all  injurious 
excess.  While  exceedingly  deferential  towards  the  sex 
in  general,  and  bestowing  compliments  and  attentions 
as  adroitly  as  a  financier  would  place  his  money,  he  at 
the  same  time  permitted  the  impression  to  grow  that  he 
was  extremely  fastidious  in  his  taste,  and  had  never 
married  because  it  had  never  been  his  fortune  to  meet 
the  faultless  being  who  could  fill  his  exacting  eyes. 
Any  special  and  continued  admiration  on  his  part  there¬ 
fore  made  its  recipient  an  object  of  distinction  and  envy 
to  very  many  in  the  unreal  world  in  which  he  glided 
serpent-like,  rather  than  moved  as  a  man.  To  morbid, 
unhealthful  minds  the  rumours  of  his  evil  deeds  became 
piquant  eccentricities,  and  the  whispers  of  the  oriental 
orgies  that  were  said  to  take  place  in  his  bachelor  apart¬ 
ments  made  him  an  object  of  a  curious  interest,  and 
many  sighed  for  the  opportunity  of  reforming  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  sybarite. 

On  Edith’s  entrance  into  society  he  had  been  much 
impressed  by  her  beauty,  and  had  gradually  grown  quite 
attentive,  equally  attracted  by  her  father’s  wealth.  But 


she,  though  with  no  clear  perception  of  his  character, 
and  with  no  higher  moral  standard  than  her  set,  instinc¬ 
tively  shrank  from  the  man.  Indeed,  in  some  respects 
they  were  too  much  alike  for  that  mysterious  attraction 
that  so  often  occurs  between  opposites.  Not  that  she 
shared  his  immoral  tendencies,  but  like  him  she  was 
shrewd,  practical,  resolute,  and  controlled  more  by  her 
judgment  than  impulses.  Her  vanity,  of  which  she  had 
no  little  share,  led  her  to  accept  his  attentions  to  a  certain 
point,  but  the  keen  man  of  the  world  soon  saw  that  his 
“  little  game,”  as  in  his  own  vernacular  he  styled  it, 
would  not  be  successful,  and  he  was  the  last  one  to  sigh 
in  vain  or  mope  an  hour  in  love-lorn  melancholy.  WhUe 
ceasing  to  press  his  suit,  he  remained  a  frequent  and 
familiar  visitor  at  the  house,  and  thus  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  Zell,  who,  though  young,  had  developed  early 
in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived.  At 
first  he  petted  and  played  with  her  as  a  child,  as  she 
wilfully  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  parlours,  whether  her 
sisters  wanted  her  or  not.  •  He  continually  brought  her 
bonbons  and  like  fanciful  trifles,  till  at  last,  in  jest,  the 
family  called  him  Zell’s  “  ancient  beau.” 

But  during  the  past  year  it  dawned  on  him  that  the 
child  he  petted  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  spright¬ 
liness  was  rapidly  becoming  a  brilliant  woman,  who 
would  make  a  wife  far  more  to  his  taste  than  her  equally 
beautiful  but  matter-of-fact  sister.  Therefore  he  warily, 
so  as  not  to  alarm  the  jealous  father,  but  with  all  the 
subtle  skill  of  which  he  was  master,  sought  to  win  her 
affections,  knowing  that  she  would  have  her  own  way 
when  she  knew  what  way  she  wanted. 

For  Zell  this  unscrupulous  man  had  a  peculiar  fasci¬ 
nation.  He  petted  and  flattered  her  to  her  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  and  thus  made  her  the  envy  of  her  young  acquaint¬ 
ances,  which  was  incense  indeed  to  her  vain  little  soul. 
He  never  lectured  or  preached  to  her  on  account  of  her 
follies  and  nonsense,  as  her  elderly  friends  usually  did, 
but  gave  to  her  wild,  impulsive  moods  free  rein.  Where 
a  true  friend  would  have  cautioned  and  curbed  he 
applauded  and  incited,  causing  Zell  to  mistake  extrava¬ 
gance  in  language  and  boldness  in  manner  for  spirit  and 
brilliancy.  Laura  and  Edith  often  remonstrated  with 
her,  but  she  did  not  heed  them.  Indeed,  she  feared  no 
one  save  her  father,  and  Mr.  Van  Dam  was  propriety 
itself  when  he  was  present,  which  was  but  seldom. 
Between  his  business  and  club,  and  Mrs.  Allen’s  nerves, 
the  girls  were  left  mainly  to  themselves. 

What  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  shipwrecks, 
when  young,  heedless,  inexperienced  hands  must  steer, 
unguided,  through  the  most  perilous  and  treacherous  of 
seas  ? 

Mr.  Allen’s  elegant,  costly  home  was  literally  an 
unguarded  fold,  many  a  labourer,  living  in  a  poor 
house,  doing  more  to  shield  his  daughters  from  the  evil 
of  the  world. 

To  Mr.  Van  Dam,  Zell  was  a  perfect  prize.  Though 
he  had  sipped  at  the  cup  of  pleasure  so  leisurely  and 
systematically,  he  was  getting  down  to  the  dregs.  His 
taste  was  becoming  palled  and  satiety  burned  him  with 
its  leaden  weight.  But  as  the  child  he  petted  dev  eloped 
daily  into  a  woman,  he  became  interested,  then  fasci¬ 
nated,  by  the  process.  Her  beauty  was  so  brilliant,  her 
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excessive  sprightliness  so  contagious,  that  he  felt  his 
sluggisii  pulses  stir  and  tingle  with  excitement  the 
moment  he  came  into  her  presence.  Her  wild  varying 
moods  kept  him  constantly  on  the  qui  vive,  and  he  would 
say  in  confidence  to  one  of  his  intimate  cronies — 

“  The  point  is,  Hal,  she  is  such  a  spicy,  piquant 
contrast  to  the  insipid  society  girls,  who  have  no 
more  individuality  than  fashion  blocks  in  Broadway 
windows.” 

He  liked  the  kittenish  young  creature  all  the  more 
because  her  repartee  was  often  a  little  cutting.  If  she 
had  always  struck  him  with  a  velvet  paw  the  thing 
would  have  grown  monotonous,  but  he  occasionally  got 
a  scratch  that  made  him  wince,  cool  and  brazen  as  he 
was.  But  after  all  he  daily  saw  that  he  was  gaining 
power  over  her,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fraiik- 
hearted  girl  took  his  arm  and  leaned  upon  it  spoke 
volumes  to  the  experienced  man.  While  he  hab'tually 
wore  a  mask,  Zell  could  conceal  nothing,  and  across 
her  April  face  flitted  her  innermost  thoughts. 

If  she  had  had  a  mother  she  might,  even  in  the 
wilderness  of  earth,  have  become  a  blossom  fit  for 
heavenly  gardens,  but,  as  it  was,  her  wayward  nature, 
so  full  of  dangerous  beauty,  was  left  to  run  wild. 

Edith  was  beginning  to  be  troubled  at  Zell’s  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Van  Dam,  and  had  conceived  a  growing 
suspicion  and  dislike  for  him.  As  for  Laura,  the 
eldest,  she  was  like  her  mother,  too  much  wrapped  up 
in  herself  to  have  many  thoughts  for  any  one  else,  and 
they  all  regarded  Zell  as  a  mere  child  still.  Mr.  Allen, 
who  would  have  been  very  anxious  had  Zell  been 
receiving  the  attentions  of  some  penniless  young  clerk 
or  artist,  laughed  at  her  “  flirtation  with  old  Van  Dam” 
as  an  eminently  safe  affiiir. 

But  on  the  present  evening  her  sisters  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  friends  to  give  Zell  or  her 
dangerous  admirer  much  attention.  As  yet  no  formal 
engagement  had  bound  any  of  them,  but  an  intimacy 
and  mutual  liking  tending  to  such  a  result  was  rapidly 
growing. 

In  Edith’s  case  the  attraction  of  contrasts  was  again 
shown.  Augustus  Elliot,  the  youth  who  had  ap¬ 
proached  her  with  such  confidence  and  grace,  was  quite 
as  stylish  a  personage  as  herself,  and  that  was  saying  a 
good  deal.  But  every  line  of  his  full  handsome  face,  as 
well  as  the  expression  of  his  light  blue  eyes,  showed 
that  she  had  more  decision  in  her  little  finger  than  he 
in  the  whole  of  his  luxurious  nature.  Self-pleasing, 
self-indulgence,  good-natured  vanity  were  unmistakably 
his  characteristics.  To  yield,  not  for  the  good  of 
others,  but  because  not  strong  enough  to  stand  sturdily 
alone,  was  the  law  of  his  being.  If  he  could  ever  have 
been  kept  under  the  influence  of  good  and  stronger 
natures,  who  would  have  developed  his  naturally  kind 
heart  and  good  impulses  into  something  like  principle, 
he  might  have  had  a  safe  and  creditable  career.  But 
he  was  the  idol  of  a  foolish,  fashionable  mother,  and 
the  pet  of  two  or  three  sisters  who  were  empty-brained 
enough  to  think*  their  handsome  brother  the  perfection 
of  mankind  ;  and  by  eye,  manner,  and  often  the  plainest 
words,  they  told  him  as  much,  and  he  had  at  last  come 
to  believe  them.  Why  should  they  not  ?  He  was 


faultless  in  his  own  dress,  faultless  in  his  criticism  of  a 
lady’s  dress,  taking  the  prevailing  fashion  as  the 
standard.  He  was  perfectly  versed  in  the  polite  slang 
of  the  day.  He  scented  and  announced  the  slightest 
change  in  the  mode  afar  off,  so  that  his  elegant  sisters 
could  appear  on  the  Avenue  in  advance  of  the  other 
fashion  plates.  As  they  sailed  away  on  a  sunny  after¬ 
noon  in  their  gorgeous  plumage,  the  envy  of  many  a 
competing  belle,  they  would  say — 

“  Isn’t  he  a  duck  of  a  brother  to  give  us  a  hint  of  a 
change  so  early  ?  After  all  there  is  no  eye  or  taste  like 
that  of  man  when  once  perfected.” 

And  then  they  knew  him  to  be  equally  au  fait  on  the 
flavour  of  wines,  the  points  of  horses,  the  merits  of 
every  watering-place,  and  all  the  other  lore  which  in 
their  world  gave  pre-eminence.  They  had  been 
educated  to  have  no  other  ideal  of  manhood,  and  if  an 
earnest,  straightforward  man,  with  a  purpose,  had 
spoken  out  before  them,  they  would  have  regarded  him 
as  an  uncouth  monster. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  vanity,  “  Gus,”  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was  a  very  weak  man,  and  though  he 
would  not  acknowledge  it  even  to  himself,  instinctively 
recognised  the  fact.  He  continually  attached  himself 
to  strong,  resolute  natures,  and,  where  it  was  adroitly 
done,  could  easily  be  made  a  tool  of.  He  took  a  great 
fancy  to  Edith  from  the  first  hour  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  she  soon  obtained  a  strong  influence  over  him.  She 
as  instinctively  detected  his  yielding  disposition,  and 
liked  him  the  better  for  it,  while  his  contagious  good¬ 
nature  and  abundant  supply  of  society  talk  made  him  a 
general  favourite. 

When  every  one  whispered,  “  What  a  handsome 
couple  they  would  make  !”  and  she  found  him  so  looked 
up  to  and  quoted  in  the  fashionable  world,  she  began 
to  entertain  quite  an  admiration  as  well  as  liking  for 
him,  though  she  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  there 
was  nothing  in  him  that  she  could  lean  upon. 

Gus’s  parents,  who  knew  that  the  Allens  were  im¬ 
mensely  wealthy,  urged  on  the  match  ;  but  Mr.»  Allen, 
aware  that  the  Elliots  were  living  to  the  extent  of  their 
means,  discouraged  it,  plainly  telling  Edith  his  reasons. 

“  But,”  said  Edith,  at  the  same  time  showing  her 
heart  in  the  practical  suggestion,  “  could  not  Gus  go 
into  business  himself?” 

“  The  worst  thing  he  could  do,”  said  the  keen 
Mr.  Allen.  “  He  has  tried  it  a  few  times,  I  have 
learned,  but  has  not  one  business  qualification.  He 
could  not  keep  himself  in  the  gold  toothpicks  he  sports. 
His  mother  and  sisters  have  spoiled  him.  He  is  nothing 
but  a  society  man.  Mr.  Elliot  has  not  a  word  to  say 
at  home.  His  business  is  to  make  money  for  them  to 
spend,  and  a  tough  time  he  has  to  keep  up  with  them. 
You  girls  must  marry  men  who  can  take  care  of  you, 
unless  you  wish  to  support  your  husbands.” 

Mr.  Allen’s  verdict  was  true,  and  Edith  felt  that  it 
was.  When  a  boy,  Gus  could  get  out  of  lessons  by 
running  to  his  mother  with  the  plea  of  headache  or  any 
trifle,  and  in  youth  he  had  escaped  business  in  like 
manner.  His  father  had  tried  him  a  few  times  in  his 
orifice,  but  was  soon  glad  to  fall  in  with  his  wife’s 
opinion,  that  her  son  “had  too  much  spirit  and  refine- 
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meat  for  plodding,  humdrum  business,  that  he  was  a 
born  gentleman,  and  suited  only  to  elegant  leisure,”  and 
as  his  gentleman  son  only  did  mischief  down-town,  the 
poor  overworked  father  was  glad  to  have  him  out  of 
the  way,  for  he  with  difficulty  made  both  ends  meet  as 
it  was.  Hoping  he  would  do  better  with  strangers,  he 
had,  by  personal  influence,  procured  him  situations 
elsewhere,  but  between  the  mother’s  weakness  and  the 
young  man’s  confirmed  habits  of  idleness,  it  always 
ended  by  Gus  saying  to  his  employers, — 

“  I’m  going  oflf  on  a  little  trip — by-by,”  at  which 
they  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  had  at  lost  become  a 
recognised  fact  that  Gus  must  marry  an  heiress,  this 
being  about  the  only  way  for  so  fine  a  gentleman  to 
achieve  the  fortune  that  he  could  not  stoop  to  toil  for. 
As  he  admired  himself  complaisantly  in  the  gilded  mirror 
that  ornamented  his  dressing-room,  he  felt  that  a  wise 
selection  would  be  his  only  difficulty,  and  though  an 
heiress  is  something  of  a  rara  avis,  he  sternly  resolved 
to  cage  one  with  such  heavy  golden  plumage  that  even 
his  mother,  whom  no  one  satisfied  save  himself,  would 
give  a  sigh  of  perfect  content.  When  at  last  he  met 
Edith  Allen  it  seemed  as  if  inclination  might  happily 
blend  with  his  lofty  sense  of  duty,  and  he  soon  became 
Edith’s  devoted  and  favoured  attendant.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  seen,  our  heroine  was  not  the  sentimental  style 
of  girl  that  falls  hopelessly  and  helplessly  in  love  with  a 
man  for  some  occult  reason,  not  even  known  to  herself, 
and  who  mopes  and  pines  till  she  is  permitted  to  marry 
him,  be  he  fool,  villain,  or  saint.  Edith  was  fully 
capable  of  appreciating  and  weighing  her  father’s  words, 
and  under  their  influence  almost  decided  to  chill  her 
handsome  but  helpless  admirer  into  a  mere  passing 
acquaintance ;  but  when  he  next  appeared  before  her  in 
his  uniform,  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the  “crack”  city 
regiments,  her  eyes,  taste,  and  vanity,  and  somehow  her 
heart,  so  pleaded  for  him,  that,  so  far  from  being  an 
icicle,  she  smiled  on  him  like  a  July  sun. 

But  whenever  he  sought  to  press  his  suit  into  some¬ 
thing  definite  she  evaded  and  shunned  the  point  as 
only  a  feminine  diplomatist  can.  In  fact,  Gus,  on 
account  of  his  vanity,  was  not  a  very  urgent  suitor,  as 
the  idea  of  final  refusal  was  preposterous.  He  regarded 
himself  as  virtually  accepted  already.  Meanwhile  Edith 
for  once  in  her  life  was  playing  the  r6/e  of  Micawber, 
and  “  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.”  And  some¬ 
thing  had,  for  this  trip  to  Europe  would  put  time  and 
space  between  them,  and  gently  cure  both  of  their  folly, 
as  she  deemed  it.  Folly  !  She  did  not  realise  that  Gus 
regarded  himself  as  acting  on  sound  business  principles 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  obeying  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  what  heart  he  had.  The  sweet  approval  of 
conscience  and  judgment  attended  his  action,  while  both 
condemned  her. 

As  Gus  approached  this  evening  she  felt  a  pang  of 
commiseration  that  not  only  her  father’s  and  her  own 
disapproval,  but  soon  the  briny  ocean,  would  be  between 
them,  and  she  was  unusually  kind.  She  decided  to  play 
with  her  poor  little  mouse  till  the  last,  and  then  let 
absence  remedy  all.  Her  mind  was  quick,  if  not  very 
profound. 

As  Mr.  Goulden  leaned  across  the  corner  of  the 


piano,  and  paid  the  blushing  Laura  some  delicate  com¬ 
pliments,  one  could  not  but  think  of  an  adroit  financier 
skilfully  placing  some  money.  There  was  nothing 
ardent,  nothing  incoherent  and  lover-like,  in  his  care¬ 
fully-modulated  tones  and  nicely-selected  words,  that 
might  mean  much  or  little  as  he  might  afterwards 
decide.  Mr.  Goulden  always  knew  what  he  was  about, 
as  truly  in  a  lady’s  boudoir  as  in  Wall-street.  The 
stately,  elegant  Laura  suited  his  tastes,  her  father’s 
financial  status  kad  suited  him  also.  But  he,  who, 
through  his  agents,  knew  all  that  was  going  on  in 
Wall-street,  was  aware  that  Mr.  Allen  had  engaged  in 
a  very  heavy  speculation,  which,  though  promising  well 
at  the  time,  might,  by  some  unexpected  turn  of  the 
wheel,  wear  a  very  different  aspect.  He  would  see 
that  game  through  before  proceeding  with  his  own,  and 
in  the  meantime,  by  judicious  attention,  hold  Laura  well 
in  hand. 

In  that  brilliantly-lighted  parlour  none  of  these  cur¬ 
rents  and  counter-currents  were  apparent  on  the  surface. 
That  was  like  the  ripple  and  sparkle  of  a  summer  sea 
in  the  sunlight.  Every  year  teaches  us  what  is  hidden 
under  the  fair  but  treacherous  seeming  of  life. 

The  young  ladies  were  no  v  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 
pany  they  had,  and  the  gentlemen,  as  can  well  be 
understood,  wished  no  farther  additions.  Therefore 
they  agreed  to  retire  to  the  library  for  a  game  of  cards. 

“  Hannibal,”  said  Edith,  summoning  the  portentous 
coloured  factotum  who  presided  over  the  front  door 
and  dining-room,  “  if  any  one  c.alls,  say  we  are  out  or 
engaged.” 

That  solemn  dignitary  bowed  as  low  as  his  stiff 
white  collar  would  permit,  but  soliloquised — 

“  I  guess  I  is  sumpen  too  black  to  tell  a  white  lie,  sa 
I’se  say  dey  is  engaged.” 

As  the  ladies  swept  away,  leaning  heavily  on  the 
arms  of  their  favoured  gallants,  he  adJed,  with  a  slight 
grin  illumining  the  gravity  of  his  face,  “  It  looks  mighty 
like  it.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SKIES  DARKENING. 

The  game  of  cards  fared  indifferently,  for  they  were 
all  too  intent  on  little  games  of  their  own  to  give 
close  attention.  Mr.  Van  Dam  won  when  he  chose 
and  gave  the  game  away  when  he  chose,  but  made  ZeM 
think  the  skill  was  mainly  hers. 

Still,  in  the  common  parlance,  they  had  a  “  good 
time.”  From  such  clever  men  the  jests  and  compli¬ 
ments  were  rather  better  than  usual,  and  repartee  from 
the  ruby  lips  that  smiled  upon  them  could  not  seem 
other  than  brilliant. 

Edith  soon  added  to  the  sources  of  enjoyment  by 
ordering  cake  and  wine,  for  though  not  the  eldest  she 
seemed  to  naturally  take  the  lead. 

Mr.  Goulden  drank  sparingly.  He  meant  that  not 
a  film  should  come  across  his  judgment.  Mr.  Van 
Dam  drank  freely,  but  he  was  seasoned  to  more  fiery 
potations  than  sherry.  Not  so  poor  Gus,  who,  while 
he  could  never  resist  the  wine,  soon  felt  its  influence, 
but  he  had  sufficient  control  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
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ihown  except  in  a  little  additional  warmth  in  his  com¬ 
plimentary  eloquence. 

Of  course  through  Zell’s  unrestrained  chatter  the 
recently-made  plans  soon  came  out. 

Adroit  Mr.  Van  Dam  turned  to  Zell  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  much  pleased  surprise,  exclaiming — 

“  How  fortunate  lam!  I  had  completed  my  plans 
to  go  abroad  some  little  time  since.” 

Zell  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  but  an  involun¬ 
tary  shadow  darkened  Edith’s  face. 

Gus  looked  nonplussed.  He  knew  that  his  father 
and  mother  with  difficulty  kept  pace  wit.  his  home 
expenses,  and  that  a  Continental  tour  wa  ,.ossible. 
Mr.  Goulden  looked  a  little  thoughtfu.,  us  it  a  new 
element  had  entered  into  the  problem. 

“  Oh,  come,”  laughed  Zell,  “  let  us  all  be  good  and 
go  on  a  pilgrimage  together  to  Paris — I  mean  Jerusalem.” 

“  I  will  worship  devoutly  with  you  at  either  shrine,” 
said  Mr.  Van  Dam. 

“  And  with  equal  sincerity,  I  suppose,”  said  Edith, 
rather  coldly. 

“  I  sadly  fear,  Miss  Edith,  that  my  sincerity  will  not 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  other  devotees,”  was  the  keen 
retort,  in  blandest  tones. 

Edith  bit  her  lip,  but  said  gaily,  “  Count  me  out  of 
your  pilgrim  band.  I  want  no  shrine  with  relics  of 
the  past.  I  wish  no  incense  rising  about  me  obscuring 
the  view.  I  like  the  present,  and  wish  to  see  what  is 
beyond.” 

“  But  suppose  you  are  both  shrine  and  divinity  your¬ 
self  ?”  said  Gus,  with  what  he  meant  for  a  killing  look. 

“Do  you  mean  that  compliment  for  me?’’  asked 
Edith,  all  sweetness. 

Between  wine  and  love  Gus  was  inclined  to  be  sen¬ 
timental,  and  so  in  a  low,  meaning  tone  answered — 

“  Who  more  deserving  ?” 

Edith’s  eyes  twinkled  a  moment,  but  with  a  half-sigh 
she  replied — 

“  I  fear  you  read  my  character  rightly.  A  shrine  sug¬ 
gests  many  offerings,  and  a  divinity  many  worshippers.” 

Zell  laughed  outright,  and  said,  “  In  that  respect  all 
women  would  be  shrines  and  divinities  if  they  could.” 

Van  Dam  and  Goulden  could  not  suppress  a  smile 
at  the  unfortunate  issue  of  Elliot’s  sentiment,  while  the 
latter  glanced  keenly  to  see  how  much  truth  was  hinted 
in  the  badinage. 

“  For  my  part,”  said  Laura,  looking  fixedly  at  nothing, 
“  I  would  rather  have  one  true  devotee  than  a  thousand 
pilgrims  who  were  gushing  at  every  shrine  they  met.” 

“  Bravo  I”  cried  Mr.  Goulden  ;  “  that  was  the 
keenest  arrow  yet  flown.”  For  the  other  two  young 
men  were  notorious  flirts. 

“  I  do  not  think  so.  Its  point  was  much  too  broad,” 
said  Zell,  with  a  meaning  look  at  Mr.  Goulden  that 
brought  a  faint  colour  into  his  imperturbable  face,  and 
an  angry  flush  on  Laura’s. 

A  disconcerted  manner  had  shown  that  even  Gus’s 
vanity  had  not  been  impervious  to  Edith’s  barb,  but  he 
had  now  recovered  himself,  and  ventured  again — 

“  I  would  have  my  divinity  a  patron  saint  sufficiently 
human  to  pity  human  weakness,  and  so  come  at  last 
lo  listen  to  no  other  prayer  than  mine.” 


“  Surely,  Mr.  Elliot,  you  would  wish  your  saint  to 
listen  for  some  other  reason  than  your  weakness  only,” 
said  Edith. 

“  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  move  this  party 
breaks  up,  or  some  one  will  get  hurt,”  said  Gus,  with 
a  half- vexed  laugh. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  asked  Edith  innocently. 

“  Yes,”  echoed  Zell,  rising,  “  w’nat  is  the  matter 
with  you,  Mr.  Van  Dam  ?  Are  you  asleep,  that  you 
are  so  quiet  ?  Tell  us  about  your  divinity.” 

“  I  am  an  astronomer  and  fire-worshipper,  somewhat 
dazzled  at  present  by  the  nearness  and  brilliancy  of  my 
bright  luminary.” 

“  Nonsense,  your  sight  is  failing,  and  you  have  mis¬ 
taken  a  will-o’-the-wisp  for  the  sun. 

Dancing  here,  (lancing  there. 

Catch  it  if  jou  can  and  dare.’’ 

And  she  flitted  away  before  him. 

He  followed  with  his  intent  eyes  and  graceful,  ser¬ 
pent-like  gliding,  knowing  her  to  be  under  a  spell  that 
would  soon  bring  her  fluttering  back. 

After  circling  round  him  a  few  moments  she  took 
his  arm  and  he  commenced  breathing  into  her  ear  the 
poison  of  his  passion. 

No  woman  could  remain  the  same  after  being  with 
Mr.  Van  Dam.  Out  of  the  evil  abundance  of  his  heart 
he  spoke,  but  the  venom  of  his  words  and  manner 
were  all  the  more  deadly  because  so  subtle,  so  minutely 
and  delicately  distributed,  that  it  was  like  a  pestilential 
atmosphere,  in  which  truth  and  purity  withered. 

No  parent  should  permit  to  his  daughters  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  whatever  his 
social  standing.  His  very  tone  and  glance  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  demoralising,  and  even  if  he  tries  he  cannot 
prevent  the  bitter  waters  overflowing  from  their  bad 
source,  his  heart. 

Mr.  Van  Dam  did  not  try.  He  meant  to  secure  Zell, 
with  or  without  her  father’s  approval,  believing  that 
when  the  marriage  had  taken  place  Mr.  Allen’s  consent 
and  money  would  follow  eventually. 

For  some  little  time  longer  the  young  ladies  and  their 
favoured  attendants  strolled  about  the  rooms  in  quiet 
tete-a-tete,  and  then  the  gentlemen  bowed  themselves  out. 

The  door-bell  had  rung  several  times  during  the 
evening,  but  Hannibal,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral, 
had  quenched  each  comer  by  saying,  with  the  decision 
of  the  voice  of  fate — 

“  De  ladies  am  engaged,  sah,”  and  no  Cerberus  at 
the  door,  or  mailed  warder  of  the  middle  ages,  could 
have  proved  such  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  in¬ 
truders  as  this  old  negro  in  his  white  waistcoat  and  stiff 
necktie,  backed  by  the  usage  of  modern  society.  In¬ 
deed,  in  some  respects  he  was  a  greater  potentate  than 
old  King  Canute,  for  he  could  say  to  the  human  passions, 
inclinations  and  desires  that  surged  up  to  Mr.  Allen’s 
front  door,  “  Thus  far  and  no  farther.” 

But  upon  this  evening  there  was  a  caller  who  looked 
with  cool,  undaunted  eyes  upon  the  stiff  necktie  and 
solemn  visage  rising  above  it,  and  to  Hannibal’s  re¬ 
iterated  statement,  “  Dey  am  engaged,”  replied  in  a 
quiet  tone  of  command — 

“  Take  that  card  to  Miss  Edith.” 
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Even  Hannibal’s  sovereignty  broke  down  before  this 
persistent,  imperturbable  visitor,  and  scratching  his  head 
with  a  perplexed  grin  he  half  soliloquised,  half  replied — 

“  Miss  Edith  mighty  ’ticklar  to  hab  her  orders  obeyed.” 

“  I  am  the  best  judge  in  this  case,”  was  the  decisive 
response.  “  You  take  the  card  and  I  will  be  respon¬ 
sible.” 

Hannibal  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  some  occult 
reason  the  gentleman,  who  was  well  known  to  him,  had 
a  right  to  pronounce  the  “  open  sesame”  where  the 
portal  had  remained  closed  to  all  others,  and  being  a 
diplomatist,  resolved  to  know  more  fully  the  quarter  of 
the  wind  before  assuming  too  much.  But  his  state¬ 
craft  was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  why  one  of  Mr. 
Allen’s  under-clerks  should  suddenly  appear  in  the 
roleol  social  caller  upon  the  young  ladies,  for  Mr.  Fox, 
the  gentleman  in  question,  ostensibly  had  no  higher 
position.  His  appearance  and  manner  indicated  a 
mystery.  Old  Hannibal’s  wool  had  not  grown  white 
for  nothing,  and  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  go 
through  a  mystery  as  a  blundering  bumblebee  would 
through  a  spider’s  web.  He  was  for  leaving  the  web 
all  intact  till  he  knew  who  spun  it  and  who  it  was  to 
catch.  If  it  was  Mr.  Allen’s  work  or  Miss  Edith’s,  it 
must  stand ;  if  not  he  could  play  bumblebee  with  a 
vengeance,  and  carry  off  the  gossamer  of  intrigue  with 
one  sweep. 

So,  showing  Mr.  Fox  into  a  small  reception-room, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  library  door  with  a  motion  that 
reminded  you  of  a  great,  stealthy  cat,  and  called  in  a 
loud,  impressive  whisper — 

“  Miss  Edith  !” 

Edith  at  once  rose  and  joined  him,  knowing  that  her 
prime  minister  had  some  important  question  of  state  to 
present  when  summoning  her  in  that  tone. 

Screened  by  the  library  door,  Hannibal  commenced 
in  a  deprecating  way — 

“  I  told  Mr.  Fox  you’se  engaged,  but  he  say  I  must 
give  you  dis  card.  He  kinder  acted  as  if  he  own  dis 
niggar  and  de  whole  establishment.” 

A  sudden  heavy  frown  drew  Edith’s  dark  eyebrows 
together,  and  she  said  loud  enough  for  Mr.  Fox  in  hi‘' 
ambush  to  hear — 

“  Was  there  ever  such  impudence  !”  and  straightway 
the  frown  passed  to  the  listener,  intensified,  like  a  flying 
cloud  darkening  one  spot  now  and  another  a  moment 
later. 

“  Return  the  card,  and  say  I  am  engaged,”  she  said 
haughtily.  “  Stay,”  she  added  thoughtfully.  “  Per¬ 
haps  he  wished  to  see  papa,  or  there  is  some  important 
business  matter  which  needs  immediate  attention.  If 
not,  dismiss  him,”  and  Edith  returned  to  the  library 
quite  as  much  puzzled  as  Hannibal  had  been.  Two  or 
three  times  recen’ly  she  had  found  Mr.  Fox’s  card  on 
returning  from  evenings  out.  Wny  had  he  called  ? 
She  had  only  a  cool,  bowing  acquaintance  with  him, 
formed  by  his  coming  occasionally  to  see  her  father  on 
business,  and  her  father  had  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  formally  introduce  Mr.  Fox  to  any  of  his  family  at 
such  times,  but  had  treated  him  as  a  sort  of  upper  ser¬ 
vant.  He  certainly  was  putting  on  strange  airs,  as  her 
old  grand  vizier  had  intimated.  Bat  in  the  game  of 


cards  and  her  other  little  game  with  Gus  she  soon 
forgot  his  existence. 

Meantime  Hannibal,  reassured,  was  regal  again  and 
marched  down  the  marble  hall  with  some  of  the  feeling 
and  bearing  of  his  great  namesake.  If  there  were  a 
web  here  the  Allens  were  not  spinning  it,  and  he  owed 
Mr.  Fox  nothing  but  a  slight  grudge  for  his  “  airs.” 

Therefore,  with  the  manner  of  one  feeling  himself 
master  of  the  situation,  he  said — 

“  Hab  you  a  message  for  Mr.  Allen 
“  No,”  replied  Mr.  Fox  quietly. 

“  Deo  I  tell  you  again  Miss  Edith  am  engaged.” 
Looking  straight  into  Hannibal’s  eyes,  without  a 
muscle  changing  in  his  impassive  face,  Mr.  Fox  said  in 
the  steady  tone  of  command — 

“  Say  to  Miss  Edith  I  will  call  again,”  and  he  passed 
out  of  the  door  as  if  he  were  master  of  the  situation. 

Hannibal  rolled  up  his  eyes  till  nothing  but  the 
whites  were  seen,  and  muttered — 

“  Brass  aint  no  name  for  it.” 

Mr.  Fox’s  action  can  soon  be  explained.  While 
accustomed  to  operate  largely  in  Wall-street  through 
his  brokers,  Mr.  Allen  was  also  the  head  of  a  cloth¬ 
importing  firm.  This,  in  fact,  had  been  his  regular 
and  legitimate  business,  but,  like  so  many  others,  he 
had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  speculation,  and 
after  many  lucky  hits  had  acquired  that  overweening 
confidence  that  prepares  a  way  for  a  fall.  He  came  to 
believe  that  he  had  only  to  put  his  hand  to  a  thing  to 
give  it  the  needful  impulse  to  success.  In  his  larger 
and  more  exciting  operations  in  Wall-street  he  had  left 
cloth  business  mainly  to  his  junior  partners  and  de¬ 
pendants,  they  employing  his  capital.  Mr.  Fox  was 
merely  a  clerk  in  this  establishment,  and  not  in  very 
high  standing  either.  He  was  also  another  unwhole¬ 
some  product  of  metropolitan  life.  As  office  boy  among 
the  lawyers,  as  a  hanger-on  of  the  criminal  courts,  he 
had  scramb'ed  into  a  certain  kind  of  legal  knowledge 
and  g3’r.ed  a  small  pettifogging  practice,  when  an 
opeong  in  Mr.  Allen’s  business  led  to  his  present  con- 
aection.  Mr.  Allen  felt  that  in  his  varied  and  extended 
business  he  needed  a  man  of  Mr.  Fox’s  stamp  to  deal 
with  the  legal  questions  that  came  up,  look  after  the 
intricacies  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  manage  the  im¬ 
maculate  saints  of  the  custom-house.  As  fixr  as  the 
firm  had  dirty,  disagreeable,  perplexing  work  to  do, 
Mr.  Fox  was  to  do  it.  Whenever  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  majesty  (?)  of  the  law  and  government,  Mr. 
Fox  was  to  represent  it.  Whenever  some  Israelite  in 
whom  nu IS  guile  sought,  on  varied  pretext,  to  wriggle 
out  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  bill,  the  wary  Mr.  Fox 
met  and  skirmished  on  the  same  plane  with  the  adver¬ 
sary,  anl  won  the  little  fight  with  the  same  weapons. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  give  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Allen  was  in  favour  of  sharp  practice.  He  merely 
wished  to  conduct  his  business  on  the  business  principles 
and  practice  of  the  day,  and  It  was  not  his  purpose,  and 
certainly  not  his  policy,  to  pass  beyond  the  law.  But 
even  the  judges  disagree  as  to  what  the  law  is,  and  he 
was  dealing  with  many  who  thrived  by  evading  it ; 
therefore  the  need  of  a  nimble  Mr.  Fox  who  could  burrow 
and  double  on  his  tracks  with  the  best  of  them.  All  went 
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well  for  years,  and  the  firm  was  saved  many  an  annoy¬ 
ance,  many  a  loss,  and  if  this  guerilla  of  the  house,  as 
perhaps  we  may  term  him,  had  been  as  devoted  to 
Mr.  Allen’s  interests  as  to  his  own,  all  might  have  gone 
well  to  the  end.  But  these  very  sharp  men  are  apt  to 
cut  both  ways,  and  so  it  turned  out  in  this  case.  The 
astute  Mr.  Fox  determined  to  faithfully  serve  Mr.  Allen 
as  long  as  he  could  faithfully  and  pre-eminently  serve 
himself.  If  he  who  had  scrambled  from  the  streets  to 
his  present  place  of  power  could  reach  a  higher  position 
by  stepping  on  the  great  rich  merchant,  such  power 
would  have  additional  satisfaction.  He  was  as  keen- 
scented  after  money  as  Mr.  Allen,  only  the  latter  hunted 
like  a  lion,  and  the  former  like  a  fox.  He  mastered 
Mr.  Allen’s  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  details.  Until 
recently  no  opportunity  had  occurred  save  work  which, 
though  useful,  caused  him  to  be  half-despised  by  the 
others  who  would  not  or  could  not  do  it.  But  of  late 
he  had  gained  a  strong  vantage  point.  He  watched  with 
intense  interest  Mr.  Allen’s  attraction  towards,  and 
entrance  upon,  a  speculation  that  he  knew  to  be  as  un¬ 
certain  of  issue  as  large  in  proportions,  for  if  the  case 
ever  became  critical  he  was  conscious  of  the  power  of 
introducing  a  very  important  element  into  the  problem. 

In  his  care  of  the  custom  house  business  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  technical  violations  of  the  revenue  laws  which 
already  involved  the  loss  to  the  firm  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  with  his  peculiar  loyalty  to  himself  thought  this 
knowledge  ought  to  be  worth  a  groat  deal.  As  Mr. 
Allen  went  down  into  the  deep  waters  of  Wall-street, 
he  saw  that  it  might  be.  In  saving  his  employer 
from  wreck  he  might  virtually  become  captain  of  the 
ship. 

After  this  brief  delineation  of  character  it  would 
strike  the  reader  as  very  incongruous  to  say  that 
Mr.  Fox  had  fallen  in  love  with  Edith.  Mr.  Fox  never 
stumbled  or  fell.  He  could  slide  down  and  scramble 
up  to  any  extent,  and  when  cornered  could  take  as  flying 
a  leap  as  a  cat.  But  he  had  been  greatly  impressed 
by  Edith’s  beauty,  and  to  win  her  also  would  be  an 
additional  and  piquant  feature  in  the  game.  He  had 
absolute  confidence  in  money,  much  of  which  he  might 
have  gained  from  Mr.  Allen  himself.  He  knew  a 
million  of  her  father’s  money  was  in  his  power,  and 
this,  in  a  certain  sense,  placed  him  in  the  position  of  a 
suitor  worth  a  million,  and  such  he  knew  to  be  almost 
omnipotent  on  the  Avenue.  If  this  money  could  also 
be  the  means  of  causing  Mr.  Allen’s  ruin,  or  saving 
him  from  it,  he  believed  that  Edith  would  be  his  as 
truly  as  the  bonds  and  certificates  of  stock  that  he  often 
counted  and  gloated  over.  Even  before  Mr.  Allen 
entered  on  what  he  called  his  great  and  final  operation 
for  the  present,  he  was  half  inclined  to  show  his  hand 
and  make  the  most  of  it,  but  within  the  last  few  days 
he  had  learned  th.it  perhaps  a  greater  opportunity  was 
opening  before  him.  Meantime  in  the  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  power  he  had  commenced  calling  on  Edith,  as 
we  have  seen,  something  as  a  cat  likes  to  play  around 
and  watch  a  caged  bird,  which  it  expects  to  have  in  its 
claws  before  long. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Edith  meitioned 
Mr.  Fox’s  recent  calls. 


“  What  is  he  coming  here  for growled  Mr.  Allen, 
looking  with  a  frown  at  his  daughter. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.” 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  see  him.” 

“  Certainly  not.  I  was  out  the  first  two  times,  and 
last  night  sent  word  that  I  was  engaged.  But  he 
insisted  on  his  card  being  given  to  me  and  put  on  airs 
generally,  so  Hannibal  seems  to  think.” 

That  dignitary  gave  a  confirming  and  indignant  grunt. 

“  He  said  he  would  call  again,  didn’t  he,  Hannibal  ?” 

“  Yes’m,’’  blurted  Hannibal,  “  and  he  looked  as  if  d\. 
next  time  he’d  put  us  all  in  his  breeches  pocket  and 
carry  us  off.” 

“  What’s  Fox  up  to  now  ?”  muttered  Mr.  Allen, 
knitting  his  brows.  “  I  must  look  into  this.” 

But  even  within  a  few  hours  the  cloudland  of  Wall- 
street  had  changed  some  of  its  aspects.  The  serene¬ 
ness  of  the  preceding  day  was  giving  place  to  indications 
of  a  disturbance  in  the  finanical  atmosphere.  He  had 
to  buy  more  stock  to  keep  the  control  he  was  gaining 
on  the  market,  and  things  were  not  shaping  favourably 
for  its  rise.  He  was  already  carrying  a  tremendous 
load,  and  even  his  Herculean  shoulders  began  to  feel 
the  burden.  In  the  press  and  rush  of  business  he 
forgot  about  Fox’s  social  ambition  in  venturing  to  call 
where  such  men  as  Van  Dam  and  Gus  Elliot  had  undis¬ 
puted  rights. 

Those  upon  whom  society  lays  its  hands  are  orthodox 
of  course. 

The  wary  Fox  was  watching  the  stock  market  as 
closely  as  Mr.  Allen,  and  chuckled  over  the  aspect  of 
affairs  ;  and  he  concluded  to  keep  quietly  out  of  the 
way  a  little  longer,  and  await  further  developments. 

Things  moved  rapidly  as  they  usually  do  in  the 
maelstrom  of  speculation.  Though  Mr.  Allen  was  a 
trained  athlete  in  business,  the  strain  upon  him  grew 
greater  day  by  day.  But  true  to  his  promise  and  in 
accordance  with  his  habit  of  promptness,  he  transferred 
the  deed  for  the  little  place  in  the  country  to  Edith, 
who  gloated  over  its  dry  technicalities  as  if  they  were 
full  of  romantic  hope  and  suggestion  to  her.. 

One  day  when  alone  with  Laura  Mr.  Allen* asked 
her  suddenly — 

“  Has  Mr.  Goulden  made  any  formal  proposal  yet  ?” 
With  rising  colour  Laura  answered — 

“  No.” 

“  Why  not  ?  He  seems  very  slow  about  it.” 

“  I  hardly  knowhow  you  expect  me  to  reply  to  such 
a  question,”  said  Laura  a  little  haughtily. 

“  Is  he  as  attentive  as  ever  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  though  he  has  not  called  quite 
so  often  of  late.” 

“  Humph  [’’ejaculated  Mr.  Allen  meditatively,  adding 
after  a  moment,  “  Can’t  you  make  him  speak  out  ?’’ 

“  You  certainly  don’t  mean  me  to  propose  to  him  ?” 
asked  Laura,  reddening. 

“  No,  no,  no  !”  said  her  father  with  some  irritation, 
“  b  It  any  clever  woman  can  make  a  man  who  has  gone 
as  far  as  Mr.  Goulden  commit  himself  whenever  she 
chooses.  Your  mother  would  have  had  the  thing  settled 
long  ago,  or  else  would  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
r. 'fusing  him.” 
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“  I  am  not  mistress  of  that  kind  of  finesse,”  said 
Laura  coldly. 

“  You  are  a  woman,”  replied  her  father  coolly, 
“  and  don’t  need  any  lessons.  It  would  be  well  for  us 
both  if  you  would  exert  your  native  power  in  this  case.” 
Laura  glanced  keenly  at  her  father, and  asked  quickly — 


“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Just  what  I  say.  A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 
Having  thus  indicated  to  his  daughter  that  phase  of 
Wall-street  tactics  and  principles  that  could  be  deve¬ 
loped  on  the  Avenue,  he  took  himself  off  to  the  central 
point  of  operations. 


TALK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


^^HE  most  notable  public  event  of  the  month  has 
J.  certainly  been  the  unexpected  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  of  Prince  Alfonso,  son  of  the  ex-Qucen 
Isabella.  Six  years  ago,  when  she  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  the  cry  of  the  then  dominant  Republican  party 
wae,  “  We  have  got  rid  of  the  Bourbons  for  ever.’’ 
But  time  works  great  changes,  not  only  in  events  but 
opinions,  and  although  nobody  in  Spain  appears  to 
desire  that  Isabella  herself  shall  be  restored  to  regal 
power,  it  now  seems  that  the  military  chiefs,  the  army, 
and  even  the  most  influential  personages  of  distant  Cuba, 
are  quite  ready  to  accept  her  son,  in  favour  of  whom 
she  made  a  formal  abdication — an  act,  as  most  people 
supposed  at  the  time,  that  was  a  merely  theoretical  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  regal  dignity  she  no  longer  possessed. 
Republicanism  does  not  suit  the  Spanish  character. 
Temperament  and  tradition  are  alike  opposed  to  it,  and, 
as  we  saw  a  few  years  since,  a  king  of  a  foreign  race 
was  invited  to  accept  the  throne,  which,  after  an  in¬ 
effectual  struggle  against  party  intrigue  and  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  violence  of  faction,  he  was  driven  to  resign. 
The  crown,  our  readers  will  remember,  was  then 
offered  to  old  Espartero,  the  most  famous  veteran  of 
his  country,  “  the  Duke  of  Victory,”  but  he  shrewdly 
declined  the  perilous  honour.  Worn  out  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  he  declined  to  grasp  a  sceptre  he  felt 
himself  too  aged  and  enfeebled  to  hold  firmly,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  pass  the  remaining  days  of  his  prolonged  life 
in  quietude.  The  nation  now  sees  that  it  must  be  either 
Prince  Alfonso  or  Don  Carlos  who  is  to  reign,  and 
prefers  the  former.  Many  of  the  supporters  of  Carlos 
were  so  only  because  they  disliked  a  Republic,  and 
will  now  probably  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  young 
King.  Alfonso  XII.  is  a  title  with  a  fine  historic  sound. 
The  young  King  is  only  just  turned  seventeen  years  of 
age.  He  is  credited  with  many  good  qualities,  and 
with  having  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  studying. 
For  about  a  year  he  has  been  a  student  at  our  military 
college  at  Sandhurst.  He  will  be  immediately  declared 
to  be  of  age,  and  already  the  subject  of  his  marriage  is 
being  discussed  by  the  journals.  His  bride  must  of 
course  be  of  royal  lineage  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 
There  will  probably  be  a  flutter  of  expectation  among 
the  illustrious  damsels  who  are  in  these  respects  eligible. 
Wherever  the  choice  may  fall,  we  trust  that  there  may 
be  no  repetition  of  the  unhappy  “  Spanish  marriages” 
which  embittered  the  life  of  the  mother  of  the  young 
King,  and  disgraced  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  of 
France  and  his  minister  Guizot. 

Another  foreign  event  much  talked  about  has  been 
the  opening  of  the  New  Grand  Opera  House  at  Paris  ; 


the  most  superb  lyric  edifice  in  the  world,  the  realisa¬ 
tion  externally  of  an  architectural  dream,  and  the 
interior  arrangements  and  decorations  of  which  have 
nearly  turned  the  head  of  fashionable  and  artistic  Paris. 
When  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  dare  the 
discomforts  of  the  Channel  passage  to  visit  Paris  in 
state,  and  take  with  them  the  gorgeous  liveries  and 
equipages,  the  marvellous  fur-capped  sword-bearer  and 
the  wigged  mace-bearer,  we  may  be  sure  that  something 
is  to  be  seen  “  in  foreign  parts”  which  is  well  worth 
seeing.  We  in  this  country  can  never  quite  understand 
what  makes  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  so  profoundly 
reverenced  in  France ;  but  certain  it  is  that  our  neigh¬ 
bours  believe  him  to  be  a  very  exalted  personage  indeed, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  royal  honours  were  paid  by  the 
Chief  of  the  State  in  Paris  to  the  Chief  of  the  London 
Aldermen.  We  almost  hope  that  our  good  friends 
over  the  water  have  never  heard  of  the  men  in  armour 
who  once  graced  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  or  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  so  that  they  may  not  feel  a  grievous  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  non-appearance  of  these  warlike  and 
legendary  worthies  in  the  suite  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
It  is  long  since  Paris  has  seen  so  brilliant  a  spectacle, 
or  since  so  many  distinguished  persons  have  been 
present  together  at  a  public  performance.  The  Comte 
de  Paris,  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  there, 
the  young  King  of  Spain,  with  his  mother,  and  the 
blind  ex-King  of  Hanover,  with,  of  course,  all  the  poli¬ 
tical  notabilities  of  nearly  all  parties,  assisting  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  favourite  project  of  the  late  Emperor. 

There  is  now  open  one  of  those  pleasing  exhibitions 
of  pictures,  works  of  old  masters,  which  are  always 
so  very  attractive.  Even  if  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Titian,  Rembrandt,  and  Velasquez  were  not  tliere 
to  delight  the  more  recondite  students  of  art,  the  por¬ 
traits  of  beautiful  Englishwomen  by  Gainsborough, 
would  alone  repay  a  visit  to  the  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  What  charming  creatures  some  of  our 
great-grandmothers  must  have  been,  and  how  fortunate 
to  have  such  a  painter  to  make  their  beauty  all  but  im¬ 
mortal  !  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  general  public 
has  become  aware  of  the  transcendent  merits  of  Gains¬ 
borough  as  a  portrait-painter.  Once  he  was  chiefly 
known  by  his  landscapes  and  rustic  groups,  but  in  the 
exhibitions  of  late  years  he  stands  revealed  to  us  as  the 
limner  worthy  to  preserve  for  the  admiration  of  posterity 
the  graces  of  last-century  beauties. 

At  length  we  have  found  out  who  is  the  liberal  donor 
of  the  thousand-pound  notes  so  frequently  and  mys¬ 
teriously  given  to  deserving  charities.  It  is  Mr.  Attwood, 
who  died  recently  at  his  residence  near  Cheshunt.  He 
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was  a  relation  of  the  Attwoods  of  Birmingham,  a 
wealthy  family  well  known  in  political  and  business 
circles.  Although  he  delighted  “  to  do  gcod  by  stealth,” 
and  kept  the  secret  well,  he  was  too  methodical  not  to 
keep  an  account  of  his  expenditure,  and  there  are  re¬ 
cords  of  gifts  amounting  to  about  j^35o,oco  distri¬ 
buted  by  him  during  his  lifetime.  Within  the  last  year 
he  gave  away  ^45,000,  and  he  has,  besides,  left 
enough  to  make  his  lawful  heir  almost  a  millionaire. 
How  many  of  the  sick  poor,  how  many  orphans,  how 
many  sufferers  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  world  must 
have  had  reason  to  bless  the  anonymous  donor  of  those 
thousand-pound  gifts,  which  seemed  always  ready  when 
a  due  necessity  for  help  arose  !  The  quiet  old  gentleman 
living  in  his  unpretending  Hertfordshire  home  must, 
we  should  think,  have  had  some  agreeable  thoughts  to 
cheer  him  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  make  up  the 
great  account  of  his  life. 

The  “  domestic  trouble”  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Family  has  been  again  brought  into  light.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  nearly  a  year  ago  a  great  scandal 
was  talked  about.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicol.ai,  son  of  the 
Grand  DukeConstantine  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  had 
exhibited  an  attachment  to  a  person  of  doubtful  character. 
She  was  immediately  ordered  to  quit  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  taken 
with  her  a  considerable  number  of  jewels,  the  property 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  which  the  young 
Duke,  her  admirer,  had  purloined.  In  Paris  she  wore 
them  publicly,  and  the  matter  became  the  talk  of  courtly 
circles  throughout  Europe.  Nothing  less  than  banish¬ 
ment  for  the  young  Prince  was  looked  for ;  but  the 
Emperor,  putting  a  more  lenient  construction  on  his 
conduct,  imagined  that  mental  hallucination  was  the 
real  explanation  of  his  strange  conduct.  He  accord- 
ingly  placed  him  under  proper  supervision,  and  instructed 
two  eminent  physicians  to  watch  and  report  upon 
the  state  of  his  mind.  Their  report  explicitly  states 
that  insanity  was  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  young  Grand  Duke,  who  had  previously 
displayed  many  excellent  qualities,  and  in  the  Central 
Asia  Expedition  he  had  given  proof  of  gallantry  and 
military  intelligence.  The  Emperor  has  issued  a  ukase 
placing  him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  father,  subject 
to  special  instructions  from  the  Emperor  himself. 

Even  during  the  Christmas  holidays  our  big  daily 
newspapers  cannot  fill  out  their  columns  with  notices  of 
entertainments,  concerts,  and  pantomimes,  and  even  the 
addition  of  full  reports  of  such  horrors  as  the  burning 
of  the  Cospatrick  and  the  fatal  railway  catastrophes 
which  made  our  Christmas  so  gloomy,  leave  some 
space  which  must  be  filled  up.  It  is  a  good  time  for 
stock  subjects  to  crop  up,  not  in  such  abundance  as  in 
the  autumnal  “  silly  season,”  but  with  sufficient  vigour 
to  bring  forth  a  daily  column  or  two  of  correspondence. 
The  Dally  Ne^vs  has  given  a  week  to  “  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,”  a  subject  which  may  be  presumed  to  interest 
lady  readers.  It  would  interest  them  more  if  anything 
new  could  be  said  about  it,  and  if  there  was  any  ground 
for  reasonable  supposition  that  the  correspondence  was 
entirely  i>orA  fide.  When  we  read  a  long  letter,  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  written  to  do  duty  for  a  leader — smart, 
epigrammatic,  polished,  and  even  witty  and  humorous. 


purporting  to  be  written  by  a  housemaid,  we  shou’d 
like  to  know  if  that  very  clever  young  person  is  a 
reality  or  a  myth.  If  the  former,  she  is  really  too  good 
for  the  broom  and  duster,  and  ought  to  adopt  literature 
as  a  profession.  If  a  myth,  the  letter  goes  for  nothing, 
because  “  a  gentleman  of  the  press”  cannot,  clever  as 
he  is,  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  authority  on  matters 
relating  to  domestic  supervision  and  the  mutual  relation 
of  mistress  and  servant.  Communications  which  have  a 
greater  air  of  genuineness  raise  the  old  question,  what 
can  we  best  do  to  insure  a  supply  of  respectable,  indus¬ 
trious,  intelligent,  cleanly,  and  trustworthy  servants  ? 
Of  course  we  have  the  officials  of  training  institutions 
assuring  us  that  w’e  have  only  to  send  liberal  donations 
and  young  girls  will  be  trained  to  be  all  that  we  desire — 
that  paragons  of  every  domestic  virtue  are  produced  by 
the  institute’s  system  of  cultivation.  Some  experienced 
ladies  doubt  the  fact,  and  have  been  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  securing  a  pious  young  woman  with  two  new 
dresses,  a  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  and  a  half-crown  for 
pocket-money  to  begin  life  with. 

Reformatory  protegees  are  often  less  satisfactory  ;  they 
too  frequently  look  upon  the  Home  as  a  sort  of  pend 
harbour  of  refuge,  and  when  they  taste  the  comparative 
freedom  of  domestic  service  show  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  “  break  out.”  Tact  and  forbearance,  firm¬ 
ness  and  kindness,  are  the  best  means  a  master  can 
employ  to  make  a  good  servant.  A  girl,  unless  she  be 
innately  bad,  where  she  has  learned  to  respect  will  learn 
to  obey,  and  will  try  to  merit  approval.  It  is  not  fair 
to  expect  an  ignorant,  untaught  child  to  exhibit,  as  she 
grows  up,  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  careful 
training  of  those  in  a  superior  position  in  life  does  not 
always  insure.  But  satisfactory  servants,  we  fear,  will 
continue  to  be  scarce  articles,  and  newspaper  discussions 
are  not  likely  to  produce  them.  Perhaps  ladies  will  do  best 
if  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  general  theories, 
but  confine  their  attention  to  their  individual  cases,  and 
see  if  they  can  make  their  own  particular  Jane  or  Susan 
a  better  servant  by  firm  but  kindly  teaching,  and  the  good 
example  of  method,  tact,  and  well-regulated  temper. 

The  idea  of  lady  domestic  servants  is  rather  startling, 
but  Mrs.  Rose  Mary  Crawshay,  of  Cyfartha  Castle, 
Wales,  an  energetic  lady  of  advanced  views  respecting 
many  matters,  tells  us  that  she  has  five  ladies  engaged  in 
her  establishment  as  cook,  lady’s-maid,  kitchen-maid, 
upper  housemaid,  and  dairy-maid ;  that  they  do  their 
work  well,  and  take  recreation  in  carriage  drives  and 
at  the  piano  daily. 

The  festive  season  has  been  distinguished  by  some 
brilliant  weddings.  The  Earl  of  Airlie’s  second 
daughter.  Lady  Clementina  Ogilvie,  has  married  Sir 
Algernon  Bertram  Mitford,  nephew  of  Lord  Redesdale. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  Cortachy  Castle,  Forfar¬ 
shire.  The  bridesmaids  were  the  Ladies  Blanche,  Maud, 
and  Griselda  Ogilvie,  and  Lady  Constance  Carnegie. 
What  a  collection  of  pretty  names  !  On  the  evening 
before  the  wedding  there  was  a  grand  out-of-doors  fete, 
the  intensely  cold  weather  being  taken  advantage  of.  A 
masquerade  on  the  ice,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  wearing 
fixncy  dresses,  and  drawn  in  sledges,  while  huge  bon¬ 
fires  blazed  upon  the  hills,  must  have  afforded  a 
charming  spectacle. 
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Meantime,  beautiful,  dignified,  and  unconscious, 
Draxy  stood  on  the  platform,  quietly  looking  at  face 
after  face,  seeking  for  the  white  hair  and  gentle  eyes  of 
het  trusted  friend,  the  old  minister. 

George  Thayer,  with  the  quick  instinct  of  a  stage- 
driver,  was  the  first  to  see  that  she  was  a  stranger. 

“  Where  d’  ye  wish  to  go  to,  ma’am  ?”  said  he, 
stepping  towards  her. 

“  Thank  you,”  smd  Draxy,  “  I  expected  some  one 
to  meet  me,”  and  she  looked  uneasy  ;  but  reassured  by 
the  pleasant  face,  she  went  on  :  “  the  minister  from 
Qalrvend  village  was  to  meet  me  here.” 

George  Thayer  said,  two  hours  afterwards,  in  re¬ 
counting  his  share  of  the  adventure,  “  I  tell  ye  boys, 
when  she  said  that  ye  might  ha’  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather.  I  hain’t  never  heard  no  other  woman’s  voice 
that’s  got  jest  the  sound  to ’t  hern  has  an’  what  with 
that,  an’  thinkin’  how  beat  the  elder ’d  be,  an’  wonderin’ 
who  in  thunder  she  was  anyhow,  I  don’t  believe  I  opened 
my  dum’  lips  for  a  full  minute  ;  but  she  kind  o’  smiled, 
and  sez  she,  ‘  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kinney  ?’  and  that 
brought  me  to,  and  jest  then  the  elder  he  come  along, 
and  so  I  introduced  ’em.” 

It  was  not  exactly  an  introduction,  however.  The 
elder,  entirely  absorbed  in  conjecture  as  to  poor  little 
Draxy’s  probable  whereabouts,  stumbled  on  the  plat¬ 
form  steps  and  nearly  fell  at  her  very  feet,  and  was  re¬ 
called  to  himself  only  to  be  plunged  into  still  greater 
confusion  by  George  Thayer’s  loud  “  Hallo  !  here  he 
is.  Here’s  Elder  Kinney  !  Here’s  a  lady  askin’  for  you, 
elder !” 

Even  yet  it  did  not  dawn  upon  Elder  Kinney  who  this 
could  be ;  his  little  golden-haired  girl  was  too  vividly 
stamjaed  on  his  brain  ;  he  looked  gravely  into  the  face 
of  this  tall  and  fine-looking  young  woman,  and  said 
kindly,  “  Did  you  wish  to  see  me,  ma’am  ?” 

Draxy  smiled.  She  began  to  understand.  “  I  am 
afraid  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me  so  tall,  sir,”  she 
said.  “I  am  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter — Draxy,”  she 
added,  smiling  again,  but  beginning  in  her  turn  to  look 
confused.  Could  this  erect,  vigorous  man,  with  a  half¬ 
stem  look  on  his  dark-bearded  face,  be  the  right 
Mr.  Kinney,  her  minister  ?  It  was  a  moment  which 
neither  Elder  Kinney  nor  Draxy  ever  forgot.  The  un¬ 
sentimental  but  kindly  George  gave  the  best  description 
of  it  which  could  be  given. 

“  I  vow,  boys,  I  jest  wish  ye  could  ha’  seen  our 
elder ;  an’  yet  I  dunno ’s  I  do  wish  so,  nuther.  He 
stood  a-twistin’  his  hat,  jest  like  any  o’  us,  an’  he  kind 
o’  stammered,  an’  I  don’t  believe  neither  on  ’em  knew  a 
word  he  said ;  an’  her  cheeks  kep’  gittin’  redder  ’n  redder, 
aa’  she  looked ’s  ef  she  was  ready  to  cry,  and  yet  she 
couldn’t  keep  from  larfin’,  nohow.  Ye  see  she  thought 
he  was  an  old  man  and  he  thought  she  was  a  little  gal, 
ail’  somehow ’t  first  they  didn’t  either  of  ’em  feel  like 
nobody  ;  but  when  I  passed  ’em  in  the  road,  jest  out  to 


Four  Corners,  they  was  talkin’  as  easy  and  natcml  as 
could  be  ;  an’  the  elder  he  looked  some  like  himself, 
and  she— wall,  boys,  you  jest  wait  till  you  see  her. 
that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say.  Ef  she  ain’t  a  picter  !” 

The  drive  to  the  village  seemed  long,  however,  to 
both  Draxy  and  the  elder.  Their  previous  conceptions 
of  each  other  had  been  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  thus 
overthrown  without  a  great  jar.  The  elder  felt  Draxy’s 
simplicity  and  childlike  truthfulness  more  and  more 
with  each  word  she  spoke,  but  her  quiet  dignity  of 
manner  was  something  to  which  he  was  unused  ;  to  hi . 
inexperience  she  seemed  almost  a  fine  lady,  in  spite  of 
her  sweet  and  guileless  speech.  Draxy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  little  repelled  by  the  elder’s  whole  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  a  rougher  man  than  she  had  known  ; 
hi 5  pronunciation  grated  on  her  ear  ;  and  he  looked  so 
strong  and  dark  she  felt  a  sort  of  fear  of  him.  But  the 
next  morning,  when  Draxy  came  down  in  her  neat 
calico  gown  and  white  apron,  the  elder’s  face  brightened. 

“  Good  morning,  my  child,”  he  said.  “  You  look  as 
fresh  as  a  pink.”  The  tears  came  into  Draxy’s  eyes  at 
the  word  “  child,”  said  as  her  father  said  it. 

“  I  don’t  look  so  old,  then,  this  morning,  do  I,  sir  ?” 
she  asked  in  a  pleading  tone  which  made  the  elder 
laugh.  He  was  more  himself  this  morning.  All  was 
well.  Draxy  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  a  lighter 
heart. 

When  Draxy  was  sitting  she  looked  very  young. 
Her  face  was  as  childlike  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  her 
attitudes  were  all  singularly  unconscious  and  free.  It 
was  when  she  rose  that  her  womanhood  revealed  itself 
to  the  perpetual  surprise  of  every  one.  As  breakfast 
went  on  the  elder  gradually  regained  his  old  feeling 
about  her  ;  his  nature  was  as  simple,  as  spontaneous  as 
hers  ;  he  called  her  “  child”  again  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  meal.  But  when  at  the  end  of  it  D.'axy 
rose,  tall,  erect,  almost  majestic  in  her  fulness  of  stature, 
he  felt  again  singularly  removed  from  her. 

“  ’Qd  puzzle  any  man  to  say  whether  she’s  a  child 
or  a  woman,”  said  the  elder  to  himself.  But  his  face 
shone  with  pleasure  as  he  w.ilked  by  her  side  out  into 
the  little  front  yard.  Draxy  was  speechless  with  de¬ 
light.  In  the  golden  east  stretched  a  long  range  of 
mountains,  purple  to  the  top ;  down  in  the  valley,  a 
m'le  below  the  elder’s  house,  lay  the  village ;  a  little 
shining  river  ran  side  by  side  with  its  main  street.  To 
the  north  were  high  hills,  some  dark  green  and  wooded, 
some  of  brown  pasture  land. 

“  Oh,  sir,’’  said  Draxy,  “  is  there  .any  other  spot  in 
your  mountain  land  so  beautiful  as  this  ?” 

“  No,  not  one,”  said  the  elder,  “  not  one and  he 
too  looked  out  silently  on  the  scene. 

Presently  Draxy  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  “  Oh,  it 
makes  me  feel  like  crying  to  think  of  my  father’s  seeing 
this !” 

“Shall  I  tell  you  now  about  my  father,  sir  ?”  she 
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continued  “  you  ought  to  know  all  about  us,  you  have 
been  so  good.” 

Then  sitting  on  the  low  step  of  the  door,  while  the 
elder  sat  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  porch,  Draxy  told  the 
story  of  her  father’s  life,  and,  unconsciously,  of  her 
own.  More  than  once  the  elder  wiped  his  eyes,  more 
than  once  he  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  before  the 
door,  gazing  with  undefined  but  uncontrollable  emotion 
at  this  woman  telling  her  pathetic  story  with  the  simple- 
hearted  humility  of  a  child.  Draxy  looked  younger 
than  ever  curled  up  in  the  doorway,  with  her  hands 
lying  idle  on  her  white  apron.  The  cider  was  on  the 
point  of  stroking  her  hair.  Suddenly  she  rose,  and  said, 
“  But  I  am  taking  too  much  of  your  time,  sir ;  will  you 
take  me  now  to  see  the  house  you  spoke  of,  which  we 
could  hire  She  was  again  the  majestic  young  woman. 
The  elder  was  again  thrown  back  and  puzzled. 

He  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  hiring  the  house,  to  make  his  house  their  home  for 
the  present.  But  she  replied  ste.adf;tstly,  “  I  must  look 
at  the  house,  sir,  before  I  decide.”  So  they  walked 
down  into  the  village  together.  Draxy  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  observation,  but  the  elder  knew  only  too 
well  that  every  eye  of  Clairvend  was  at  some  window- 
pane  studying  his  companion’s  hice  and  figure.  All 
whon  they  met  stared  so  undisguisedly,  th.at,  fearing 
Draxy  would  be  annoyed,  he  said — 

“  You  mustn’t  mind  the  folks  staring  so  at  you.  You 
see  they’ve  been  talkin’  the  matter  all  over  about  the 
land,  an’  your  cornin’,  for  a  month,  an’  it’s  no  more 
than  natural  they  should  want  to  know  how  you  look 
and  he,  too,  looked  admiringly  at  Draxy’s  face. 

“  Oh,”  said  Dr.axy  (it  was  a  new  idea  to  her  mind), 
“  I  never  thought  of  that. 

“  I  hope  they  are  all  glad  we  are  coming,  sir  ?”  added 
she,  a  moment  after. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  they’re  glad  enough.  ’Taint  often 
anything  happens  up  here,  you  know,  and  they’ve 
all  thought  everything  of  you  since  your  first  letter 
came.” 

Dr.;xy  coloured.  She  had  not  dreamed  of  taking  a 
whole  village  into  her  confidence.  But  she  was  glad  of 
the  friendliness  ;  and  she  met  every  inquisitive  gaze  after 
this  with  an  open,  responsive  look  of  such  beaming 
good-will  that  she  made  friends  of  all  v  horn  she  saw. 
One  or  two  stopped  and  spoke  ;  but  most  were  afraid 
to  do  so,  unconsciously  repelled,  as  the  elder  had 
been  at  first,  by  something  in  Draxy’s  dress  and  be.aring 
which  suggested  to  their  extreme  inexperience  the  fine 
lady.  Nothing  could  have  been  plainer  than  Draxy’s 
cheap  grey  gown  ;  but  her  dresses  always  had  character  ; 
the  tiniest  knot  of  ribbon  at  her  throat  assumed  the 
look  of  a  decoration,  and  many  a  lady  for  whom  she 
worked  had  envied  her  the  expression  of  her  simple 
clothes. 

The  house  would  not  answer.  Draxy  shook  her 
head  as  soon  as  she  saw  it,  and  when  the  elder  told  her 
that  in  the  spring  freshets  the  river  washed  into  the 
lower  story,  she  turned  instantly  away,  and  said,  “Let 
U5  go  home,  sir  I  must  think  of  something  else.” 

At  dinner  Draxy  was  preoccupied  and  anxious. 
The  expression  of  perplexity  made  her  look  older, 


but  no  less  beautiful.  Elder  Kinney  gazed  at  her  more 
steadily  than  he  knew  ;  and  he  did  not  call  her  “  child” 
again. 

After  dinner  he  took  her  over  the  house,  explaining 
to  her,  at  every  turn,  how  useless  most  of  the  rooms 
were  to  him.  In  truth,  the  house  was  admirably 
adapted  for  two  families,  with  the  exception  that  there 
was  but  one  kitchen.  “  But  that  could  be  built  on  in  a 
very  few  days,  and  would  cost  very  little,”  said  the 
elder  eagerly.  Already  all  the  energies  of  his  strong 
nature  were  kindled  by  the  resolve  to  keep  Draxy  under 
his  roof. 

“  I  suppose  it  might  be  so  built  that  it  could  be  easily 
moved  ofi’  and  added  to  our  own  house  when  we  build 
for  ourselves,”  said  Draxy  reflectively. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  the  elder,  “  no  sort  o’  trouble 
about  that,”  and  he  glowed  with  delight.  He  felt  sure 
that  his  cause  was  gained. 

But  he  found  l)raxy  very  inflexible  upon  all  points. 
There  was  but  one  arrangementof  which  she  would  think 
for  a  moment.  It  was  that  the  elder  should  let  to  them 
one- half  of  his  house,  and  that  the  two  families  should 
be  entirely  distinct.  Until  the  new  kitchen  and  out¬ 
houses  were  finished,  if  the  elder  would  consent  to  take 
them  as  boarders,  they  would  live  with  him ;  “  other¬ 
wise,  sir,  I  must  find  some  one  in  the  village  who  will 
take  us,”  said  Draxy  in  a  quiet  tone  which  Elder 
Kinney  knew  instinctively  was  not  to  be  argued  with. 
It  was  a  novel  experience  for  the  elder  in  more  w.aYS 
than  one.  He  was  used  to  having  his  parishioners, 
especially  the  women,  yield  implicitly  to  his  advice. 
This  gentle- voiced  girl,  who  said  to  him,  “  Don’t  you 
think,  sir  in  an  .appealing  tone  which  made  his  blood 
quicken,  but  who  afterwards,  when  she  disagreed  with 
him,  stood  her  ground  immovtibly  against  even  entrea¬ 
ties,  was  a  phenomenon  in  his  life.  He  began  to  stand 
in  awe  of  her.  When  some  one  said  to  him  on  the 
third  day  after  Draxy’s  arrival  :  “  Well,  elder,  I  don’t 
know  what  she’d  ha’  done  without  you,”  he  replied 
emphatically,  “  Done  without  me  !  You’ll  find  out 
that  all  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter  wants  of  anybody  is 
just  to  let  her  know  exactly  how  things  lay.  She  ain’t 
beholden  to  anybody  for  opinions.  She’s  as  trustin’  as  a 
b.aby  while  you’re  tellin’  her  facts,  but  I’d  like  to  see 
anybody  make  her  change  her  mind  about  what’s  best  to 
be  done  -,  and  I  reckon  she’s  generally  right ;  what’s  more, 
she’s  one  of  the  Lord’s  fitvourites,  an’  He  ain’t  above 
guidin’  in  small  things  no  mor’n  in  gre.it.” 

No  wonder  Elder  Kinney  was  astonished.  In  forty- 
eight  hours  Draxy  had  rented  one-half  of  his  house, 
made  a  contract  with  a  carpenter  for  the  building  of  a 
kitchen  and  outhouses  on  the  north  side  of  it,  engaged 
board  at  his  table  for  her  parents  and  herself  for  a 
month,  and  hired  Bill  Sims  to  be  her  father’s  head  man 
for  one  year.  All  the  while  she  seemed  as  modestly 
grateful  to  the  elder  as  if  he  had  done  it  all  for  her. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  she  said  to  him — 

“  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  nearest  place  for  me  to  buy 
our  furniture 

“  Why,  ain’t  you  goin’  to  use  mine — at  least ’s  far ’s 
it  goes  ?”  said  the  poor  elder.  “  I  thought  that  was  in 
the  bargain.’’ 
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Draxy  looked  disturbed.  “  Oh,  how  careless  of  me  !” 
she  said  ;  “  I  am  afraid  nothing  was  said  about  it.  But  we 
cannot  do  that ;  my  father  would  dislike  it ;  and  as  we 
must  have  furniture  for  our  new  house,  we  might  as 
well  have  it  now.  I  have  seven  hundred  dollars  with 
me,  sir  ;  father  thought  I  might  decide  to  buy  a  house, 
and  have  to  pay  something  down. 

“  Please  don’t  be  angry  with  me,”  she  added  plead¬ 
ingly,  for  the  elder  looked  vexed.  “  You  know  if  I 
am  sure  my  father  would  prefer  a  thing,  I  must  do  it.” 

The  elder  was  disarmed. 

“  Well,  if  you  are  set  on  buyin”  furniture,’’  he  said, 
“  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  you’d  hav  a  chance  to  buy  all 
you’d  want  cheap  down  at  Squire  Williams’s  sale  in 
Mill  Creek.  His  wife  died  the  very  night  your  first 
letter  came,  an’  I  heard  somebody  say  he  was  goin’  to 
sell  all  out ;  an’  they’re  always  been  well-to-do,  the 
Williams’s,  an’  I  reckon  you’d  fancy  some  o’  their 
things  better’n  anything  you’d  get  at  the  stores.” 

Already  the  elder  began  to  divine  Draxy’s  tastes — to 
feel  that  she  had  finer  needs  than  the  women  he  had 
known.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  was  at  the  door  with 
Eben  Hill’s  horse  and  waggon  to  take  Draxy  to  Squire 
Williams’s  house. 

“  Jest  more  o’  the  same  Providence  that  follows  that 
girl,”  thought  he  when  he  saw  Draxy’s  eyes  fairly  dilate 
with  pleasure  as  he  led  her  into  the  old-fashioned 
parlour,  where  the  furniture  was  piled  and  crowded 
ready  for  the  auction. 

“  Oh,  will  they  not  cost  too  much  for  me,  dear  Mr. 
Kinney  ?”  whispered  Draxy. 

“  No,  I  guess  not,”  he  said,  “  there  ain’t  much 
biddin’  at  these  sort  of  sales  up  here,”  and  he  mentally 
resolved  that  nothing  Draxy  wanted  should  cost  too 
much  for  her. 

The  sale  was  to  be  the  very  next  day.  Draxy  made 
a  careful  memorandum  of  the  things  she  would  like  to 
buy.  The  elder  was  to  come  over  and  bid  them  off 
for  her. 

“  Now  yo  I  just  go  over  ’em  again,”  said  the  elder, 
“  and  mark  <  ff  what  you’d  like  to  have  if  they  didn’t 
cost  .anything ,,  because  sometimes  things  go  for’ s  good’s 
nothing  if  t.obody  happens  to  want  ’em.”  So  Draxy 
made  a  second  list,  and  laughing  a  little  girlish  laugh  as 
shehandeJ  the  papers  to  the  elder,  pointed  to  the  words 
“  must  nave’s’’  at  the  head  of  the  first  list,  and  “  would- 
like-to-have’s”  at  the  head  of  the  second.  The  elder 
put  them  both  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  he  and  Draxy 
drove  home. 

The  next  night  two  great  loads  of  Squire  Williams’s 
furniture  were  carried  into  Elder  Kinney’s  house.  As 
article  after  article  was  taken  in,  Draxy  clapped  her 
hands  and  almost  screamed  with  delight ;  all  her 
“  would-like  to  haves”  were  there.  “  Oh,  the  clock, 
the  clock  !  Have  I  really  got  that  too  !”  she  exclaimed, 
and  she  turned  to  the  elder,  half-crying,  and  said,  “  How 
shall  I  ever  thank  you,  sir?’’ 

The  elder  was  uncomfortable.  He  was  in  a  dilemma. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  resist  buying  the  clock  for 
Draxy.  He  dared  not  tell  her  what  he  hod  paid  for  it. 
“  She’d  never  let  me  give  her  a  cent’s  worth,  I  know 
that  well  enough.  It  would  be  just  like  her  to  make 


me  take  it  back,”  thought  he.  But  luckily  Draxy  was 
too  absorbed  in  her  new  riches,  all  the  next  day,  to 
ask  for  her  accounts,  and  by  the  next  night  the  elder 
had  deliberately  resolved  to  make  false  returns  on  his 
papers  as  to  the  price  of  several  articles.  “  I’ll  tell  her 
all  about  it  one  o’  these  days  when  she  knows  me  better,” 
he  comforted  himself  by  thinking  “  I  never  did  think 
Ananias  was  an  out-an’-out  liar.  It  couldn’t  be  denied 
that  all  he  did  say  was  true !”  and  the  elder  resolutely 
and  successfully  tried  to  banish  the  subject  from  his 
mind  by  thinking  about  Draxy. 

The  furniture  was,  much  of  it,  really  valuable  old 
mahogany,  dark  in  colour  and  quaint  in  shape.  Draxy 
could  hardly  contain  herself  with  delight  as  she  saw 
the  expression  it  gave  to  the  rooms  ;  it  had  cost  so  little 
that  she  ventured  to  spend  a  small  sum  for  muslin  cur¬ 
tains,  new  papers,  bright  chintz,  and  shelves  here  and 
there.  When  all  was  finished  she  herself  was  astonished 
at  the  result.  The  little  home  was  truly  lovely.  “  Oh, 
sir,  my  father  has  never  had  a  pretty  home  like  this  in 
all  his  life,”  said  she  to  the  elder,  who  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  sitting-room  looking  with  half-pained 
wonder  at  the  transformation.  He  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  how  lovely  the  rooms  looked  ;  he  could  not  help 
being  glad  to  see  Draxy  so  glad  ;  but  he  felt  removed 
farther  from  her  by  this  capacity  of  hers  to  create  what 
he  could  but  dimly  comprehend.  Already  he  uncone 
sciously  weighed  all  things  in  new  balances  ;  already  he 
began  to  have  a  strange  sense  of  humility  in  the  presenc- 
of  this  woman. 

Ten  days  from  the  day  that  Draxy  arrived  in  Clair- 
vend  she  drove  over  with  the  elder  to  meet  her  father 
and  mother  at  the  railway  station.  She  had  arranged 
that  the  elder  should  carry  her  father  back  in  the 
waggon ;  she  and  her  mother  would  go  in  the  stage. 
She  counted  much  on  the  long  pleasant  drive  through 
the  woods  as  an  opening  to  the  acquaintance  between 
her  father  and  the  elder.  She  had  been  too  busy  to 
write  any  but  the  briefest  letters  home,  and  had  said 
very  little  about  him.  To  her  last  note  she  had  added 
a  postscript : — 

“  I  am  sure  you  will  like  Mr.  Kinney,  father.  He  is 
very  kind  and  very  good ;  but  he  is  not  old  as  we 
thought.” 

To  the  elder  she  said,  as  they  drove  over,  “  I  think 
you  will  love  my  father,  sir,  and  I  know  you  will  do 
him  good.  But  he  will  not  say  much  at  first ;  you  will 
have  to  talk,”  and  Draxy  smiled.  The  elder  and  she 
understood  each  other  very  well. 

“  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  danger  o’  my  not  lovin 
him,”  replied  the  elder ;  “by  all  you  tell  he  must  be 
uncommon  lovable.”  Draxy  turned  on  him  such  a 
beaming  smile  that  he  could  not  help  adding,  “  An’  I 
should  think  his  bein’  your  father  was  enough.” 

Draxy  looked  seriously  in  his  face,  and  said,  “  Oh, 
Mr.  Kinney,  I’m  not  anything  by  side  of  father  !” 

The  elder’s  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  did  not  look  dis¬ 
pleased. 

It  was  a  silent  but  joyful  group  which  gathered  around 
the  elder’s  tea-table  that  evening. 

Reuben  and  Jane  were  tired,  bewildered,  but  their 
eyes  rested  on  Draxy  with  perpetual  smiles.  Draxy 
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also  smiled  more  than  she  spoke.  The  elder  felt  him¬ 
self  half  out  of  place,  and  wished  to  go  away,  but 
Draxy  looked  grieved  at  his  proposal  to  do  so,  and  he 
stayed.  But  nobody  could  eat,  and  old  Nancy,  who 
had  spent  her  utmost  resources  on  the  supper,  was 
cruelly  disappointed.  She  bustled  in  and  out  on  various 
pretences,  bat  at  last  could  keep  silence  no  longer. 

“  Seems  to  me  ye’ve  dreadful  slim  appetites  for  folks 
that’s  been  travellin’  all  day.  Perhaps  ye  don’t  like  yer 
victuals  ?”  she  said,  glancing  sharply  at  Reuben. 

“  Oh  yes,  madam,  yes,”  said  poor  Reuben  nervously, 
“  everything  is  very  nice — much  nicer  than  I’m  used 
to.” 

Draxy  laughed  out  loud.  “  My  father  nevet  eats 
when  he  is  tired,  Nancy.  You’ll  see  how  he’ll  eat  to¬ 
morrow.” 

After  Nancy  had  left  the  room  Reuben  wiped  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  Draxy  laughed  out  again  in  spite  of  herself. 
Old  Nancy  had  been  so  kind  and  willing  in  helping 
her.  She  had  grown  fond  of  her,  and  had  quite  for¬ 
gotten  her  father’s  dread.  When  Reuben  bade  Draxy 
good  night  he  said  under  his  breath,  “  I  like  your  elder 
very  much,  daughter ;  but  I  don’t  know  how  I’m  ever 
goin’  to  stand  livin’  with  that  Injun.” 

“  My  elder,”  said  Draxy  to  herself  as  she  went  up¬ 
stairs — “  he’s  everybody’s  elder,  and  the  Lord’s  most 
of  all  I  think,”  and  she  went  to  sleep  thinking  of  the 
solemn  words  which  she  had  heard  him  preach  on  the 
last  Sunday. 

It  was  marvellous  how  soon  the  life  of  the  new  house¬ 
hold  adjusted  itself — how  full  the  days  were,  and  how 
swift.  The  summer  was  close  upon  them  ;  Reuben’s 
old  farmer’s  instincts  and  habits  revived  in  full  force. 
Bill  Sims  proved  a  most  efficient  helper ;  he  had  been 
Draxy’s  sworn  knight  from  the  moment  of  her  first 
interview  with  him.  There  would  be  work  on  Reuben’s 
farm  for  many  hands,  but  Reuben  was  in  no  haste. 
The  sugar  camp  assured  him  of  an  income  which  was 
wealth  to  their  simple  needs  ;  and  he  wished  to  act  ad¬ 
visedly  and  cautiously  in  undertaking  new  enterprises. 
All  the  land  was  wild  land — much  of  it  deep  swamps. 
The  maple  orchard  was  the  only  part  immediately  pro¬ 
fitable.  The  village  people  came  at  once  to  see  them. 
Everybody  was  touched  by  Jane’s  worn  face  and  gentle 
ways  ;  her  silence  did  not  repel  them  ;  everybody  liked 
Draxy  too,  and  admired  her,  but  many  were  a  little 
afraid  of  her.  The  village  men  had  said  that  she  was 
“  the  smartest  woman  that  had  ever  set  foot  in  Clair- 
vend  village,”  and  human  nature  is  human  nature.  It 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  Draxy’s  kindly  good-will  to 
make  her  sister  women  forgive  her  for  being  cleverer 
than  they.  Draxy  and  Reuben  were  inseparable.  They 
drove  ;  they  walked  ;  even  into  the  swamps  courageous 
Draxy  penetrated  with  her  father  and  Bill  Sims,  as  they 
went  about  surveying  the  land  ;  and  it  was  Draxy’s 
keen  instinct  which  in  many  cases  suggested  where  im¬ 
provements  could  be  made. 

In  the  meantime  Elder  Kinney’s  existence  had  become 
transformed.  He  dared  not  admit  to  himself  how  much 
it  meant,  this  new  delight  in  simply  being  alive,  for  at 
the  back  of  his  delight  lurked  a  desperate  fear  ;  he  dared 
not  move.  Day  after  day  he  spent  more  and  more  time 


in  the  company  of  Draxy  and  her  father.  Reuben  and 
he  were  fast  becoming  close  frienJs.  Reuben’s  gentle, 
trustful  nature  found  repose  in  the  elder’s  firm,  sturdy 
downrightness,  much  as  it  had  in  Captain  Melville’s  ; 
and  the  elder  would  have  loved  Reuben  if  he  had  not 
been  Draxy’s  father.  Bat  to  Draxy  he  seemed  to  draw 
no  nearer.  She  was  the  same  frank,  affectionate,  merry, 
pu7.'/.ling  woman-child  that  she  had  been  at  first  but 
as  he  saw  more  and  more  how  much  she  knew  of  books 
which  he  did  not  know,  of  people  and  affairs  of  which 
he  had  never  heard — how  fluently,  graciously,  and  even 
wisely  she  could  talk,  he  felt  himself  cut  off  from  her 
Her  sweet,  low  tones  and  distinct  articulation  tortured 
him  while  they  fascinated  him,  they  seemed  so  to  set  her 
apart.  In  fact,  every  separate  charm  she  possessed  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  poor  elder’s  humble  heart  a  mixture  of 
delight  and  pain  which  could  not  be  analysed  and  could 
not  long  be  borne. 

He  exaggerated  all  his  own  defects'of  manner,  and 
speech,  and  education  ;  he  felt  uncomfortable  in  Dr.axy’s 
presence,  in  spite  of  all  the  affectionate  reverence  with 
which  she  treated  him  ;  he  said  to  himself  fifty  times  a 
day,  “  It’s  only  my  bein’  a  minister  that  makes  her  think 
anythin’  o’  me."  The  elder  was  fast  growing  wretched. 

But  Draxy  was  happy.  She  was  still  in  some  ways 
more  child  than  woman.  Her  peculiar  training  had  left 
her  imagination  singularly  free  from  fancies  concerning 
love  and  marriage.  The  elder  was  a  central  interest  in 
her  life  she  would  have  said  instantly  and  cordially 
that  she  loved  him  dearly.  She  saw  him  many  times 
every  day  ;  she  knew  all  his  outgoings  and  incomings  ; 
she  knew  the  first  step  of  his  foot  on  the  threshold  ; 
she  felt  that  he  belonged  to  them,  and  they  to  him. 
But  as  a  woman  thinks  of  the  man  whose  wife  she 
longs  to  be,  Draxy  had  never  once  thought  of  Elder 
Kinney. 

But  when  the  new  kitchen  was  finished,  and  the 
Millers  entered  on  their  separate  housekeeping,  a  change 
came.  As  Reuben  and  Jane  and  Draxy  sat  down  for 
the  first  time  alone  together  at  their  tea-table,  Reuben 
said  cheerily — 

“  Now  this  seems  like  old  times.  This  is  nice.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Jane.  Draxy  did  not  speak.  Reuben 
looked  at  her.  She  coloured  suddenly,  violently,  and 
said  with  desperate  honesty — 

“  Yes,  father  ;  but  I  can’t  help  thinking  how  lonely 
Mr.  Kinney  must  be.” 

“  Well,  I  declare,”  exclaimed  Reuben,  conscience- 
stricken  ;  ”  I  suppose  he  must  be  ;  I  hate  to  think  on’t. 
But  we’ll  have  him  in  here’ s  often ’s  he’ll  come.” 

Just  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  entry  sat  the  elder,  ' 
leaning  both  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  looking  over 
at  the  vacant  place  where  the  night  before,  and  thirty 
nights  before,  Draxy  had  sat.  It  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  sprang  up,  and,  leaving  his  supper 
untasted,  walked  out  of  the  house. 

Draxy  heard  him  go.  Draxy  had  passed  that  moment 
into  a  new  world.  She  divined  all. 

“  He  hasn’t  eaten  any  supper,”  thought  she,  and  she 
listened  intently  to  hear  him  come  in  again.  The  clock 
struck  ten — he  had  not  returned !  Draxy  went  to  bed,  but 
she  could  not  sleep.  The  little  house  was  still ;  the  warm 
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white  moonlight  lay  like  summer  snow  all  over  it ;  Draxy 
looked  out  of  her  window  ;  the  elder  was  slowly  coming 
up  the  hill ;  Draxy  knelt  down  like  a  little  child  and 
said,  “  God  bless  him,”  and  crept  back  to  bed.  When 
she  heard  him  shut  his  bedroom  door  she  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  Draxy’s  eyes  did  not  look  as  they  had 
looked  the  day  before.  When  Elder  Kinney  first  saw 
her  she  was  coming  downstairs.  He  was  standing 
at  the  foot,  and  waited  to  say  “  Good  morning.”  As 
he  looked  up  at  her,  he  started  back  and  exclaimed — 

“  Why,  Draxy,  what’s  the  matter  ?” 

“  Nothing  is  the  matter,  sir,”  said  Draxy,  as  she 
stepped  from  the  last  stair,  and  standing  close  in  front 
of  him,  lifted  the  new,  sweet,  softened  eyes  up  to  his. 
Draxy  was  as  simple  and  sincere  in  this  as  in  all  other 
emotions  and  acts  of  her  life.  She  had  no  coquetry  in 
her  nature.  She  had  no  distinct  thought  either  of  a  new 
relation  between  herself  and  the  elder.  She  simply  felt 
a  new  oneness  with  him  ;  and  she  could  not  have  un¬ 
derstood  what  any  one  meant  who  should  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  her  the  idea  of  concealment.  If  Elder  Kinney 
had  been  a  man  of  the  world,  he  would  have  folded 
Draxy  to  his  heart  in  that  instant.  If  he  had  been  even 
a  shade  less  humble  and  self-distrustful,  he  would  have 
done  it  as  it  was.  But  he  never  dreamed  that  he  might. 
He  folded  his  empty  arms  very  tight  over  his  faithful, 
aching,  foolish  heart,  and  tried  to  say  calmly  and 
naturally — 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  Seems  to  me  you  don’t  look  quite 
well.” 

But  after  this  morning  he  never  felt  quite  without 
hope.  He  could  not  tell  precisely  why.  Draxy  did 
not  seek  him,  did  not  avoid  him.  She  wzs  perhaps  a 
little  less  merry,  said  fewer  words,  but  she  looked 
glad,  and  more  than  glad. 

“  I  think  it’s  the  eyes,”  he  said  to  himself  again  and 
again,  as  he  tried  to  analyse  the  new  look  on  Draxy’s 
face  which  gave  him  hope.  These  were  sweet  days. 
There  are  subtle  joys  for  lovers  who  dwell  side  by 
side  in  one  house,  together  and  yet  apart.  The  very 
air  is  loaded  with  significance  to  them — the  door,  the 
window,  the  stairway.  Always  there  is  hope  of 
meeting ;  always  there  is  consciousness  of  presence ; 
everywhere  a  mysterious  sense  of  the  loved  one’s  having 
passed  by.  More  than  once  Seth  Kinney  knelt  and 
laid  his  cheek  on  the  stairs  which  Draxy’s  feet  had  just 
ascended !  Often  sweet,  guileless  Draxy  thought,  as 
she  went  up  and  down,  “  Ah,  the  dear  feet  that  go 
over  these  stairs  !”  One  day  the  elder,  as  he  passed  by 
the  wall  of  the  room  where  he  knew  Draxy  was 
sitting,  brushed  his  great  hand  andarmagainstit  so  heavily 
that  she  started,  thinking  he  had  stumbled.  But  as  the 
firm  step  went  on  without  pausing,  she  smiled,  she 
hardly  knew  why.  The  next  time  he  did  it  she  laid 
down  her  work,  locked  and  unlocked  her  hands,  and 
looking  towards  the  door,  whispered  under  her  breath, 
“  Dear  hands  !”  Finally  this  became  almost  a  habit  of 
his ;  he  never  supposed  Draxy  would  hear  it  but  he 
felt,  as  he  afterwards  told  her,  “  like  a  great  affectionate 
dog  going  by  her  door,  and  that  was  all  he  could  do. 
He  would  have  liked  to  lie  down  on  the  rug.” 

These  were  very  sweet  days  ;  spite  of  his  misgivings, 


Elder  Kinney  was  happy ;  and  Draxy,  in  spite  of  her 
unconsciousness,  seemed  to  herself  to  be  living  in  a 
blissful  dream.  But  a  sweeter  day  came. 

One  Saturday  evening  Reuben  said  to  Draxy — 

“  Daughter,  I’ve  done  somethin’  I’m  afraid  ’ll  trouble 
you.  I’ve  told  th’  elder  about  your  verses,  an’  showed 
him  the  hymn  you  wrote  when  you  was  a-tryin’  to  give 
it  all  up  about  the  land.’ 

“  Oh,  father,  how  could  you  ?”  gasped  Draxy  ;  and 
she  looked  as  if  she  would  cry. 

Reuben  could  not  tell  just  how  it  happened.  It 
seemed  to  have  come  out  before  he  knew  it,  and  after 
it  had  he  could  not  help  showing  the  hymn. 

Draxy  was  very  seriously  disturbed  ;  but  she  tried 
to  conceal  it  from  her  father,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

The  next  morning  Elder  Kinney  preached,  it  seemed 
to  his  people,  as  he  never  preached  before.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  self-renunciation,  and  he  spoke  as  one  who 
saw  the  palms  of  the  martyrs  waving  and  heard  their 
shouts  of  joy.  There  were  very  few  dry  eyes  in  the 
little  meeting-house.  Tears  rolled  down  Draxy’s  face. 
But  she  looked  up  suddenly  on  hearing  Elder  Kinney 
say,  in  an  unsteady  voice — 

“  My  bretherin.  I’m  goin’  to  read  to  you  now  a 
hymn,  which  comes  nigher  to  expressin’  my  idea  of  the 
kind  of  resignation  God  likes  than  any  hymn  that’s  ever 
been  written  or  printed  in  any  hymn-book and  then 
he  began — 

“  I  cannot  but  think  God  must  know,”  &c. 

Draxy’s  first  feeling  was  one  of  resentment  -,  but  it 
was  a  very  short-lived  one.  The  earnest  tone,  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  wondering  people,  the  peaceful 
summer  air  floating  in  at  the  open  windows,  all  lifted 
her  out  of  herself,  and  made  her  glad  to  hear  her  own 
hymn  read  by  the  man  she  loved,  for  the  worship  of 
God.  But  her  surprise  was  still  greater  when  the  choir 
began  to  sing  the  lines  to  a  quaint  old  Methodist  tune. 
They  had  been  provided  with  written  copies  of  the 
hymn,  and  had  practised  it  so  faithfully  that  they  sang 
it  well.  Draxy  broke  down  and  sobbed  for  a  few 
moments,  so  that  Elder  Kinney  was  almost  on  the  point 
of  forgetting  everything,  and  springing  to  her  side.  He 
had  not  supposed  that  anything  in  the  world  could  so 
overthrow  Draxy’s  composure.  But  he  did  not  know 
how  much  less  strong  her  nerves  were  now  than  they 
had  been  two  months  before. 

After  church  Draxy  walked  home  alone  very  rapidly. 
She  did  not  wish  to  see  any  one.  She  was  glad  that 
her  father  and  mother  had  not  been  there.  She  could 
not  understand  the  tumult  of  her  feelings. 

At  twilight  she  stole  out  of  the  back  door  of  the 
house,  and  walked  down  to  a  little  brook  which  ran 
near  by.  As  she  stood  leaning  against  a  young  maple- 
tree  she  heard  steps,  and,  without  looking  up,  knew 
that  the  elder  was  coming.  She  did  not  move  nor 
speak.  He  waited  some  minutes  in  silence.  Then  he 
said — 

“  Oh,  Draxy  !  I  never  once  thought  o’  painin’  you  ! 
I  thought  you’d  like  it.  Hymns  are  made  to  be  sung, 
dear  ;  and  that  one  o’  yours  is  so  beautiful !” 

He  spoke  as  gently  as  her  father  might,  and  in  a 
voice  she  hardly  knew.  Draxy  made  no  reply.  The 
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elder  had  never  teen  her  like  this.  Her  lips  quivered, 
and  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“  Oh,  Draxy,  do  look  up  at  me — just  once  !  You 
don’t  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  think  he’s  hurt 
anybody — like  you  !”  stammered  the  poor  elder,  ending 
his  sentence  quite  differently  from  what  he  had  in¬ 
tended. 

Draxy  smiled  through  her  tears,  and,  looking  up, 
said — 

“  But  I  am  uot  hurt,  Mr.  Kinney  I  don’t  know  what 
I  am  crying  for,  sir  and  her  eyes  fell  again. 

The  elder  looked  down  upon  her  in  silence.  Mo¬ 
ments  passed.  “  Oh,  if  I  could  make  her  look  up 
at  me  again  !”  he  thought.  His  unspoken  w  ish  stirred 
her  veins  ;  slowly  she  lifted  her  eyes  ;  they  were  calm 
now,  and  unutterably  loving.  They  were  more  than 
the  elder  could  bear. 

“  Oh,  Draxy,  Draxy  !”  exclaimed  he,  stretching  out 
both  his  arms  towards  her, 

“  My  heart  prows  weaker  auil  more  weak 
With  lookinp  on  the  tliiiip  so  dear 
Which  lies  so  far,  and  yet  so  near  I” 


Slowly,  very  slowly,  like  a  little  child  learning  to 
walk,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  but  her  mouth 
smiling,  Draxy  moved  towards  the  elder.  He  did  not 
stir,  partly  because  he  could  not,  but  partly  because  he 
could  not  lose  cne  instant  of  the  deliciousness  of  seeing 
her,  feeling  her  come. 

When  they  went  back  to  the  house  Reuben  was 
sitting  in  the  porch.  The  elder  took  his  hand  and  said — 

“  Mr.  Mill?r,  I  meant  to  have  asked  you  first;  but 
God  didn’t  give  me  time.” 

Reuben  smiled. 

“  You’ve ’s  good ’s  asked  me  a  good  while  back, 
elder;  an’  I  take  it  you  haint  ever  had  much  doubt 
what  my  answer ’d  be. 

Then,  as  Draxy  knelt  down  by  his  chair  and 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  he  added  more  so¬ 
lemnly — 

“  But  I’d  jest  like  once  to  say  to  ye,  elder,  that  if  I 
ever  get  to  heaven,  I  wouldn’t  ask  anythin’  more  o’  the 
Lord  than  to  let  me  see  Draxy  n’  you  a-comin’  in 
together,  an’  lookin’  as  you  looked  jest  now  when  yc 
come  in ’t  that  gate !” 


CLASSICAL  DRESS. 

NINTH  TO  TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 


J^^ROM  the  monuments  which  date  from  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  we  gather  that  the  French  cos¬ 
tume  had  varied  very  little  since  Charlemagne.  The 
other  Carlovingian  kings  were  so  unsettled  on  their 
thrones,  and  their  reigns  were  so  troubled,  that  no  one 
had  either  the  idea  or  the  leisure  to  invent  new 
fashions. 

The  Roman  dress  formed  still  the  basis  of  that  of 
the  nobles,  above  all  on  ceremonial  occasions.  In  a 
miniature  of  a  large  manuscript  Bible  given  to  Charles 
the  Bald  by  the  canons  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  in  869, 
we  see  the  king  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his 
nobles  and  soldiers,  all  dressed  in  the  Roman  style. 
The  monarch  wears  a  mantle  which  appears  to  be  of 
cloth-of-gold  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a 
thong  or  by  a  ribbon  running  through  a  kind  of  brooch. 
This  mantle  is  embroidered  with  red  on  a  gold  ground  ; 
the  tunic  is  brownish  red  -,  the  shoes  are  light  red  with 
golden  threads.  In  the  same  manuscript,  in  another  paint¬ 
ing,  representing  four  women  listening  to  the  prophet, 
we  see  that  the  feminine  costume  at  this  epoch  was 
composed  of  two  tunics,  the  under  one  narrower  and 
longer  than  the  upper  one,  with  sleeves  descending  to 
the  wrist,  where  they  are  tight,  and  form  numerous 
pleats.  The  sleeves  of  the  tunic  are  hollowed  out  and 
only  reach  the  elbow.  The  bottom,  the  neck,  and 
round  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  ornamented  bands. 
Round  the  hips  a  waistband  fastens  in  the  dress.  A 
long  and  finely-worked  veil  is  fastened  to  the  hair, 
covers  the  shoulders,  and  descends  to  the  feet ;  it  com¬ 
pletely  hides  the  hair,  for  the  fashion  of  wearing  long 


plaits  down  the  front  had  not  yet  come  in.  'I’he  under- 
chlamydes  of  these  women  are  of  various  colours,  but 
the  tunics  or  upper-dresses  are  generally  white. 

Although  under  the  Carlovingian  monarch  it  was 
considered  disgraceful  to  have  the  head  shaved,  it  must 
not  be  concluded  that  the  men  belonging  to  the  superior 
classes  still  wore  their  long  Merovingian  locks.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  it  was  fashionable 
to  shave  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  not  to  let  that  at 
the  back  grow  longer  than  the  neck ;  and  under  Charles 
the  Bald,  whose  name  does  not  proclaim  him  a  partisan 
of  long  locks,  the  tradition  on  this  subject  was  so  neg¬ 
lected  or  forgotten  that  the  men  had  a  part  of  their 
head  shaved,  and  only  kept  a  crown  of  hair  on  the  top 
of  their  heads. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  aumusse,  or  first 
cap,  came  into  use  ;  this  common  coiffure  was  made  of 
fur  or  woollen  material,  and  was  worn  almost  down  to 
our  own  times  ;  after  having  been  in  its  origin  a  simple 
cap,  narrow  and  little,  it  covered  the  ears,  then  the 
neck,  and,  lastly,  fell  on  the  shoulders. 

The  tenth  century  brought  very  few  changes  in  the 
costume  of  the  two  sexes.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  the  way  the  women  wore  their  hair,  nothing 
simpler  or  finer  than  their  linen.  The  elegant  cut  of 
their  garments  still  recalled  the  dress  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Their  dresses  w'ere  generally  so  tight  as  to 
show  all  the  elegance  of  their  figures,  others  were  made 
so  high  that  they  covered  the  entire  neck ;  these  diesses 
were  called  cottes-hardies. 

The  cotte-hardie,  which  was  for  along  while ihegarmt  nt 
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of  Frenchwomen,  and  which  was  always  common  to 
men  and  women,  was  a  long  tunic  descending  to  the 
ground,  tight  round  the  waist  and  sleeves.  Queens, 
princesses,  and  noble  ladies  added  to  this  dress  a  long 
mantle,  lined  with  ermine,  or  a  tunic  with  or  without 
sleeves.  Their  costume  was  often  composed  of  two 
tunics  and  a  long  veil  or  drapery,  which  fell  over  the 
head,  was  turned  round  the  neck,  and  fell  on  to  the 
chest. 

There  was  really  no  sensible  difference  in  the  way  of 
dressing  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
national  costumes  were  made  of  cloth  so  thick  and  solid 
that  they  lasted  a  lifetime,  and  gala  dresses  were  often 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  as  they  are  still  amongst 
Spanish  peasants  and  in  the  provinces  of  other  countries, 
sometimes  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 

The  Normans  came  from  Scandinavia  with  their  short 
dresses  and  their  coat  of  mail  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  (970)  ;  they  adopted  the  national  costume 
of  the  French  when  once  they  were  settled,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  followed  all  its  variations  till  the  next 
century,  when  they  began  to  imitate  the  English 
Saxons. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  wore  their  primitive  short 
costume  slightly  modified  by  the  Roman  dress.  From 
this  epoch  the  costume  began  to  change  completely,  the 
changes  going  farther  and  farther  from  the  Roman 
style. 

It  may  be  objected  by  our  readers  that  up  till  now 
we  have  only  spoken  of  the  dress  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  have  said  nothing  about  that  of  the  people.  The 
truth  is  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  The 
monuments  of  the  time  are  our  only  authority  for  our 
statements,  and  the  people  have  never  had  monuments. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  supposing 
that  the  people  wore  short  tight  garments,  tight  drawers 
of  tanned  skins,  and  narrow  straight  tunics  with  capes 
or  m  intles  of  some  thick  woollen  material.  The  tunic 
was  fastened  in  by  a  belt  from  which  hung  a  knife,  a 
kind  of  leather  bag  (called  aumoni^re  when  it  formed 
part  of  a  rich  costume,  and  escarcelk  by  the  people)  and 
sometimes  their  tools. 

The  headdress  of  the  poorer  classes  was  almost  every¬ 
where  a  simple  cap  of  thick  woven  wool  or  ordinary- 
felt,  generally  sheepskin.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
the  headdress  that  served  principally  to  distinguish  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  People  of  quality  wore  a  velvet 
hood  and  the  poor  a  common  cloth  one.  There  was  a 
kind  of  horn  fixed  to  the  hood,  by  means  of  which  it 
could  be  drawn  entirely  round  the  head  or  remain 


merely  a  cap.  The  mortier,  or  round  cap,  of  which  the 
origin  dates  from  the  first  centuries,  changed  in  form 
and  character  with  all  the  caprices  of  fashion ;  but  the 
lord-justices  kept  it  in  its  original  shape,  and  it  became 
one  of  the  principal  signs  of  a  judge  or  advocate. 

In  the  miniatures  of  the  time  we  see  Charles  the 
Good,  Count  of  Flanders,  (l  1 20), with  a  pointed  cap  on; 
from  the  point  hung  a  long  tail  tied  afterwards  round 
the  cap,  which  is  turned  up  in  front.  A  similar  cap, 
but  without  its  tail  and  the  point  a  little  on  the  left,  is 
represented  in  a  monument  of  GeofFroy,  the  first  hus¬ 
band  of  the  English  Princess  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  (l  1 50.) 

About  the  same  epoch  Agnes  of  Baudement  wore  a 
kind  of  linen  or  woollen  cap,  with  wings  hanging  on 
to  her  shoulders  ;  and  a  dress  fastened  by  a  girdle  to  the 
waist,  with  long  bands  hanging  from  the  wrists  of  her 
sleeves. 

Queen  Ingeburge,  the  second  wife  of  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus,  is  represented  with  a  dress  tied  in  at  the  waist, 
fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  round  buckle,  with  two  bands 
of  stuff  round  the  neck,  a  long  mantle,  closed  shoes, 
already  pointed.  Robert,  Count  of  Dreux,  who  lived 
at  the  same  epoch,  is  clothed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  queen,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  sex  and  rank  ; 
only  his  dress  merely  descends  to  the  ankle,  and  his 
girdle  has  no  ends  in  front.  The  queen  has  only 
floating  locks  ;  the  count,  short  hair. 

Besides  the  cap,  women  generally  added  a  sort  of 
band  of  linen  tied  round  the  head  and  under  the  chin  ; 
both  men  and  women  wore  coloured  bands  on  their 
shoes,  which  they  tied  round  their  ankles,  something 
like  sandals. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  long  beards 
were  the  fashion,  but  towards  the  middle  they  were 
modified  in  shape  and  length.  At  first  they  were 
pointed,  then  there  w'as  only  a  little  bit  on  the  chin,  then 
they  met  the  moustache.  At  last  none  but  country 
people  wore  any  beard  at  all,  except  those  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  contemporary  historian,  wished  to  keep  a 
souvenir  of  their  participation  in  the  crusades.  At  the 
end  of  the  century  there  were  nothing  but  shaved  chins 
to  be  seen. 

The  little  bag  [aumomere  or  escarcelle),  which  was 
suspended  from  the  girdle  by  a  metal  chain  or  woollen 
or  silk  thread,  had  its  origin  in  the  crusades.  In  the 
Holy  War  it  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  pilgrims, 
who,  before  starting  for  the  Holy  Land,  received  the 
cross,  the  pilgrim’s  staff,  and  the  escarcelle  from  the  hands 
of  a  priest. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  stillness  of  a  close  summer  evening  rests  upon 
Bosanken  ;  the  deer  in  the  park  stand  in  the  shade 
knee  deep  in  bracken  the  kine  have  rushed  to  the  river, 
and  with  drooping  head  and  panting  flank  each  poor 
horned  beast  bears  the  burden  of  the  heat,  and  waits 
patiently  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Across  the  shrivelled 
mead  the  shadows  stretch  and  flit ;  the  birds  among 
the  leaves  are  silent ;  upon  the  hills  the  sheep  huddle 
in  timid  crowds  with  plaintive  bleat ;  the  dog  going 
home  at  the  farmer’s  heels  keeps  close  to  him,  and 
whines  a  little  when  his  master  speaks  ;  the  village 
children  have  ceased  to  shout  upon  the  common ; 
frightened  birds  hurry  home  to  roost,  and  hide  among 
eaves  and  ivy  without  a  song.  And  in  the  midst  of 
this  death-stillness  down  goes  the  sun.  Then  great 
black  clouds  come  flying  from  the  west,  and  cover  his 
dying  glory  with  a  funereal  pall,  and  from  out  this  sable 
canopy  shoots  a  sharp  forked  flame.  A  peal  of  thunder 
follows  that  rakes  the  sky  as  with  a  hundred  cannon, 
and  all  the  hills  grow  black,  and  every  tree  bows  its 
head  and  trembles.  Down  by  the  river  among  tangled 
rushes  and  tall  iris  leaves  stands  Ernest  Bosperis,  his 
fishing-rod  lying  by  his  side  untouched,  his  face  set 
hard  in  pained  perplexity,  the  lines  of  his  mouth  rigid. 
As  the  glare  of  the  lightning  touches  the  water  he  looks 
up,  and  the  first  rain-drop,  like  a  tear  from  heaven,  falls 
upon  his  face. 

“  My  God  !  that  all  this  might  end  !”  he  says  half 
aloud.  “  I  for  one  should  not  care  if  the  round  world 
were  split  up  to-day.  Shall  I  break  up  my  world  and 
bring  all  to  light  and  judgment  ?  No  ;  Theresa  is  un¬ 
forgiving  as — as  a  priest.  And  she  would  leave  me 
instantly.  I  cannot  part  with  her.  No !  and  I  will 
not !  I  have  lied  a  thousand  times  to  keep  her  with 
me,  though  she  is  an  icicle,  a  rock  on  which  my  heart 
breaks  every  day,  and  yet  I’d  lie  again  a  thousand  times 
rather  than  she  should  drift  away,  my  God  !  free — free 
to  take  another  man — some  fellow  with  a  priestly  var¬ 
nish  on  him  who  lies  like  a  hypocrite,  not  as  I  do,  like 
an  honest  devil.  No  !  she  shall  never  do  it !  not  while 
I  have  a  hand  to  hold  her  and  a  tongue  to  lie  with  still. 
Yes,  I’ll  keep  my  wife.  That  woman  was  a  she-devil ! 
Yet,  talk  of  devils,  what  am  I  compared  to  her  ?  This 
is  a  blind  world,  and  the  laws  it  makes  are  blinder.  A 
man  should  be  free  in  such  a  case ;  better  tie  him  to  a 

corpse  than - Ha !  that  was  a  dangerous  flash !  I  hope 

Barbara  is  home.” 

The  thought  hurries  him.  He  shortens  his  rod,  and 
with  swift  stride  gets  through  briar  and  brake  till  he 
reaches  the  open  park,  where  the  rain  falls  on  him 
in  sullen  drops  heavy  and  slow,  while  the  lightning 
darts  from  the  clouds  in  brighter  flashes,  and  the  peals 
of  thunder  come  quick  and  sharp.  A  belt  of  pine 
w'ood  lies  between  him  and  the  house,  and  as  he  reaches 


it  he  sees  crouching  against  a  tree  in  terror  a  woman’s 
figure  which  turns  towards  him  the  grim  stony  face  of 
Deborah.  It  is  greyer  and  ghastlier  than  he  has  ever 
seen  it,  and  a  shrinking  look  in  her  hard  eyes,  as  she 
turns  away,  startles  him. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  he  cries  out  sharply. 

“  Miss  Lethbridge’s  horse  has  just  gone  by  riderless,” 
she  says,  and  again  her  shrinking  eyes,  full  of  unwonted 
pity,  just  glance  at  him  and  fall.  “  It  was  mad  with 
terror.  It  went  that  way  towards  the  stables.  The 
girl  is  killed  ;  she  must  be  killed.” 

“  Go  to  your  mistress.  Keep  this  from  her  till  I 
return.  Send  men  after  me  quickly.”  ' 

And  as  he  says  this  with  white  lips,  he  speeds  up  the 
long  road,  darkening  in  the  storm,  that  leads  to  Caer- 
lerrick. 

“  It  is  a  judgment.  I  knew  it  w'ould  overtake  him 
in  the  end,”  murmurs  Deborah. 

And  as  the  rain  pelts  down  on  her  grim  figure  she 
hurries  to  the  stable  where  men  have  caught  the 
frightened  horse,  and,  pointing  up  the  road,  she  bids 
two  of  them  fly  after  their  master. 

“  Take  my  cloak  with  you  to  bring  her  home  in,” 
she  says,  unfastening  it  from  her  shoulders.  “  She  is 
dead,  for  certain.  Ah  !  she  was  bound  to  bring  death 
to  this  house  or  the  other.” 

Murmuring  this  to  herself,  she  goes  slowly  across 
the  courtyard,  with  swift  flashes  of  lightning  flickering 
in  the  darkness  above  her,  setting  a  seal  of  awful  white¬ 
ness  on  her  stony  face. 

The  groom,  holding  the  still  trembling,  plunging 
horse,  looks  after  her  with  scared  eyes. 

“  Look  at  her  !”  he  says  ;  “  she’s  the  very  picture  of 
a  witch.” 

“  And  she  es  waun  too,  for  sartain,”  returns  the 
stable-boy,  who  is  an  old  man  of  sixty,  not  over-blessed 
with  wits,  so  he  has  been  kept  a  stable-boy  for  fifty 
years,  not  being  fit  for  promotion.  “  She’ve  done  this 
here  wickedness  to-day — as  sure  as  I’m  a  living  man 
she  have.” 

“  Then  she  oft  to  be  tookt  up  for  murder,”  says  the 
groom.  “  Ho  !  ho  !  Beelzebub — stand  still.” 

“  Et’s  dodging  Providence  now,  seemin’,  to  me,  giving 
a  beast  thic  name,”  observes  the  old  stable-boy  piously. 
“  Lor’  gemmery  cry  !  I  hope  the  young  lady  edn’t 
killed  ;  though  I  reckon  we  shud  have  a  grand  buryin’ 
here —  shud  n’t  we  ?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  we  should,”  the  groom  answers 
thoughtfully. 

“  And  new  black  cloas,  too  ?” 

“  That  folleys,  av  coorse.” 

“  Lor’,  now,  ’tis  a  ill  wind  blaws  nobody  good,  edn’t 
it  ?  Well,  and  they’ve  goet  thic  gashly  ould  black  cloak 
to  bring  the  corpse  home  in.  And  little  Tim  Mousey 
down  to  Churchtown  will  maake  the  coffin — doant  ’ee 
reckon  a  wull  ?” 
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“  I’d  sooner  he  maade  ould  Deborah’s,”  responds  the 
man,  gazing  after  her  till  the  darkness  swallows  her  up. 
“  But  the  elm  isn’t  growed  that’ll  hould  she  undergound. 
Game  ’long;  Beelzebub’s  quiet  now — he  can’t  do  nothing 
more.  The  deed’s  done,  and  she  that  done  it  is  out  of 
sight.  The  boss  is  like  a  lamb  now.” 

“  Ah,  ah  !”  returns  the  old  stable-boy,  following  horse 
and  man  ;  “  you  are  right,  Dick.  Churchyards  cain’t 
hould  a  witch,  nor  stout  elm  nuther.” 

“  There’s  aunly  waun  thing  that  will  hould  she,  and 
that’s  brimstone,”  says  Dick,  entering  the  stable  and 
shutting  the  door  against  the  storm.  “  Better  speak 
quietly.  I’ve  knowed  her  take  a  grudge  afore  now,  and 
do  things  as  bad  as  this  against  ’em.” 

“  What !  murder  ?”  asks  the  other,  peering  forward 
his  wrinkled  face  just  as  a  flash  of  lightning  flamed 
across  the  window,  filling  the  darkness  with  its  blue  light. 

“  Well,  if  ’twasn’t  murder  ’twas  death,  and  there 
edn’t  much  difference  atween  they  two,”  answers  Dick, 
as  the  lightning  once  more  shows  to  each  a  white  face 
and  scared  eyes,  which  vanish  back  instantly  to  dark¬ 
ness  like  ghost-faces  coming  and  going  in  flame.  “  Do 
you  mind  when  the  aunly  child  that  played  about  in  this 
house,  or  ever  will  play,  was  drowned  ?” 

“  Ah,  I  mind  it.” 

“  Well,  she  was  in  the  boat,  wadn’t  she  ?  But  she 
was  drawed  out  of  the  waeter  saafe  enough.  Witches 
don’t  drown,  you  know.” 

“  Marcy  on  us,  Dick  !  I  be  skeered  to  think  on  it 
even  now.  And  master  and  my  lady  have  never  been 
the  same  since.” 

“  And  edn’t  that  her  doing  too  ?”  asks  Dick,  as  his 
face  gleams  out  white  again  in  the  steely  light  of  a  fading 
flash.  “  And  it’s  worse  than  murder  to  part  man  and 
wife,  and  sow  the  hatred  she  have  in  this  house.  If 

master  knowed  what  I  know - ”  But  here  Dick 

stops  and  says,  “  Come  up,  old  Beelzebub  !”  in  a  voice 
as  shaky  as  if  he  were  really  entreating  that  individual 
to  rise  and  reveal  himself. 

“  Ef  maister  knowed  what  you  know  !”  repeats  the 
ancient  stable-boy  eagerly.  “  What  es  it,  Dick  ?  Lor’ ! 
I  wish  I  had  your  laming  and  sperrit,  I  do.” 

This  useless  wish  Dick  sets  aside  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  then  he  leans  upon  his  pick  and  says  gravely — 

“  Well,  I  do  knaw  this  :  she  goes  oftener  to  Caer- 
lerrick  than  is  good  for  paice  and  quietness.  And 
what’s  more” — and  here  a  great  flash  showed  the  white 
fear  and  hate  upon  the  speaker’s  face — “  she  have  been 
upon  thic  cursed  ground  this  very  day.” 

“No!  have  she?”  cries  the  old  man  in  a  shaking 
voice.  “  And  who  do  she  see  there  ?” 

“  Who  ?  Why  the  man  master  most  hates  in  the 
world — the  man  who  parts  him  from  his  wife — Sir 
Cuthbert  Tregethas  to  be  sure.” 

There  is  dead  silence  between  them  for  a  moment, 
as  if  each  feared  to  speak  another  word.  Then  the 
poor  old  toothless  stable-boy  mumbles  indistinctly — 

“  Ah  !  that’s  whisht.  That’s  wus  than  witchcraft. 
I’d  tell  measter  if  I  was  you.” 

“Tell  ’un  I  We  should  have  murder  then,  sure 
enough.  There’s  letters  come  sometimes,  you  know, 
by  witchcraft — they  couldn’t  come  else.  She  brings 


’em.  As  sure  as  you  and  I  shall  die  and  be  buried,  she 
brings  ’em  to  my  lady’s  hand.” 

“  Ah  I  and  the  first  letter  corned  just  after  the  little 
boy  was  drowned,  with  a  bunch  of  white  flowers  for 
his  coffin.  I  mind  that  well.” 

“  This’ll  be  as  whisht  a  time  as  that,”  said  Dick  in  a 
deep  voice.  “  Master  and  my  lady  both  like  Miss 
Lethbridge.  There,  thic  ould  witch  have  brought 
another  death — another  sorrow  to  lay  at  their  door.” 

There  was  no  doubt  of  this  in  Dick’s  mind. 
He  freighted  the  soul  of  the  stony  Deborah  with  these 
sins  without  a  misgiving  of  her  power  to  commit 
them. 

“  Well,  witch  as  she  be  now,”  said  the  antique 
stable-boy,  “  with  her  faace  more  like  a  dead  woman’s 
than  a  living  waun,  I  mind  her  when  she  was  as 
peart  and  spry  as  any  maad  in  Churchtown.  She  lived 
at  Caerlerrick  then,  and  theer  she  was  crossed  in  love  ; 
her  sweetheart  runned  away  to  furrin  paarts,  so  I’ve 
heard  tell.  He  was  a  Behenna — a  maazed  lot  they 
Behennas  be.” 

“  Haarken,  do’ee,”  burst  in  Dick ;  “  I  do  hear 
voices  I” 

“  Aw,  iss,  so  do  I.  They’ve  found  her  for  sartain. 
Poor  young  lady  I  And  there’ll  be  a  grand  buryin’, 
and  aal  of  we  dressed  in  new  black  cloas.  Well,  the 
Lord’s  will  be  done,  say  I.” 

“  Let’s  go  and  see  the  corpse.” 

And  opening  the  stable-door  with  a  hurried  hand 
Dick  rushes  out  into  the  pouring  rain,  and  the  wrinkled 
“  boy,”  piously  calm,  hobbles  after  him. 

The  noise  was  only  caused  by  Oliver  de  Beauvoir’s 
return,  and  the  servants  pressing  around  him  for  news, 
when  he  could  not  even  understand  their  questions. 

“Have  you  not  met  master,  sir?  We  fear  Miss 
Lethbridge  is  killed.  No  one  is  to  tell  my  lady.  The 
horse  came  home  crazed  with  terror,  the  bridle  trailing, 
two  of  his  shoes  beaten  off  his  feet.  Master  and  all 
the  men  but  two  are  gone  out  to  search  for  the  poor 
young  lady.” 

Oliver  hears  all  this  without  uttering  a  worJ.  A 
tightening  of  the  heart,  like  a  grasp  of  iron,  keeps  him 
dumb.  The  light  love  falls  down  before  the  stronger 
like  a  reed,  and  his  fickle  soul  is  pierced  through  and 
through  with  grief. 

“  Where  is  the  servant  who  attended  Miss  Leth¬ 
bridge  ?”  he  says  at  last. 

“  She  rode  out  alone,  sir.  She  refused  to  let  me 
go  with  her,”  answers  Dick. 

Oliver  remembers  now,  with  a  pang,  that  Barbara 
had  said  nothing  to  him  of  her  intention  to  ride.  “  She 
feared  I  might  think  she  wanted  my  escort,”  he  says  ; 
“  and  she  knew  I  should  not  go.  She  has  seen  me 
stroll  away  alone  every  afternoon  of  late.  Why  did 
she  not  tell  me?  All  other  times  she  has  told  me 
her  plans.  Was  she  angry  ?  Was  she  jealous  ?  Good 
heavens  !  I  have  been  a  madman  I 

“  Are  the  men  and  your  master  on  horstback  ?”  he 
asks  sharply. 

“  No  ;  on  foot.” 

“  Have  you  no  orders  to  take  a  carriage  up  the  road 
to — to  bring  her  home  in  ?” 
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“  No,  sir.” 

“  Bring  one  round  quickly.  I’ll  go  after  them 
myself.” 

“  Am  I  to  drive,  sir  ?” 

“  No.  Get  a  horse  saddled.  You’ll  be  wanted 
here — to  ride  for  a  doctor  I  fear.”  He  turns  his  face 
away  a  moment,  then  says  huskily,  “  Which  way  did 
they  go  ?” 

“  Right  up  the  road  to  Caerlerrick.” 

“  Good !  Bring  the  carriage  round  quickly.  I’ll 
speak  to  Lady  Theresa  the  while.” 

That  grim  woman  Deborah  was  standing  guard  at 
his  sister’s  door.  Her  lips  were  twitching  nervously, 
her  eyes  were  full  of  fear,  the  mask  was  off  her  face 
to-night,  and  every  feature  showed  angry  pain.  To 
see  her  thus,  without  her  stony  look,  was  such  a  wonder 
that  even  Oliver  was  shaken,  and  said  pityingly — 

“  Let  us  hope  the  best,  Deborah.  I  am  sure  she  is 
not  much  hurt.  I  am  taking  a  carriage  with  me  to  bring 
her  home.” 

“  Hush !”  she  answers  with  finger  on  her  lip. 
“  My  lady  knows  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  she  has 
not  returned.  You’ll  never  bring  her  back  here. 
There’s  others  seeking  for  her  who  want  her  madly — 
to  do  her  hurt  perhaps.  And  only  to-day  I  promised 
I  would  keep  her  safe.” 

The  harsh  whisper  in  which  she  spoke  died  on  her 
lips,  she  wrung  her  hands  together,  and  pressed  her 
grey  face  upon  them  with  a  bitter  moan.  Oliver  did 
not  heed  her  words — he  could  not  stay  to  think  about 
them  now. 

“  You  have  a  heart,  Deborah,”  he  said,  “  stony  as 
you  are.”  And  he  would  have  passed  her,  but  her 
grim  hard  hand  detained  him. 

“  I  never  loved  but  two  people  in  my  life,  and  they 
both  forsook  me.  One  was  my  lover — a  fickle  man 
— a  man  who  could  break  twenty  hearts  with  a 
laugh  upon  his  lips.  The  other  was  a  child  I  nursed 
and  saw  grow  to  a  woman  ;  then  she  left  me  for  a 
man  who  left  her.  I  have  hated  him  ever  since.  I 
have  lived  like  a  deadly  serpent  in  his  house,  poisoning 
his  life.  I  see  by  your  eyes  you  know  my  meaning. 
There,  go  to  my  lady  if  you  will,  but  you  had  better 
not.  She  sleeps.  'I'he  lightning  frightened  her,  the 
heat  overcame  her.  She  sleeps.  I  gave  her  something 
to  make  her  sleep.  I  do  that  sometimes  when  I  know 
sorrow  is  near.  Oh,  it  was  the  doctor’s  orders  ;  there’s 
no  cause  for  anger.” 

Oliver  withdrew  his  hand  softly  from  the  door,  and 
looked  the  woman  in  the  face. 

“  Take  care  what  you  do,”  he  said.  “  You  have 
some  reason  of  your  own  for  drugging  your  mistress 
with  sleeping  draughts.  If  you  touch  my  sister  with 
your  snake  tricks  I  will  not  spare  you — mind  that !” 

“  I’ve  never  done  her  harm.  I  hate  him,  not  her. 
Is  it  better,  or  not,  she  should  sleep  quietly  through 
all  this  ?  I  only  do  as  her  doctor  bids  me.” 

The  shrinking  pain  was  in  her  eyes  again,  her  face 
looked  cold  and  grey,  as  though  she  tried  once  more 
to  harden  it  into  stone.  Then  she  crouched  against  the 
door,  and  held  her  hands  up  to  hinder  Oliver’s  entrance 
as  he  strode  forward,  determined  now  to  see  his  sister. 


He  set  her  aside  with  a  strong,  angry  hand,  and  went 
in  softly  and  looked  at  Theresa  sleeping.  Her  fair  lily 
face  was  tranquil,  her  breathing  gentle,  her  whole 
attitude  full  of  peace. 

“  After  all  this  is  best  for  her,”  Oliver  said.  “  The 
woman  is  right  enough.” 

He  turned  and  saw  her  watching  him,  rigid  and 
stony  as  a  statue  with  living  hard  eyes  of  fire.  Some¬ 
how  they  told  him  something,  they  showed  him  where 
to  look,  and  he  saw  a  letter  lying  by  his  sister’s  white, 
quiet  hand,  and  had  caught  it  up  before  Deborah’s 
clutching,  outstretched  fingers  could  seize  upon  it, 
though  she  sprang  like  a  snake  new  roused. 

Oliver  was  white  with  fury. 

“  So  you  are  in  league  with  the  madman  !”  he  said. 
“  It  is  for  this  you  drug  your  mistress.” 

“  I  am  in  league  with  no  man.” 

And,  turning  hard  and  cold,  she  set  the  mask  upon 
her  face  again,  and  stood  defying  him,  silent  and  deadly. 

“  I  shall  give  this  letter  to  your  master.” 

She  smiled  at  this,  a  cruel  smile,  and  gave  him  a 
mock  curtsey,  and  beckoned  him  away  with  her 
hand. 

“  Let  her  sleep  on,”  she  said  as  she  closed  the  door 
softly  ;  “  there’s  woe  enough  waiting  for  her  when  she 
wakes.” 

“  Who  gave  you  this  letter,  woman  ?’’ 

“  I’ll  tell  Mr.  Bosperis,  not  you.  Let  him  ask  me 
when  he  returns,  and  I’ll  answer.  Go  and  pick  up 
your  dead  love,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  and  find  how  dear 
it  is  now  it  is  lost.” 

Oliver  was  striding  down  the  passage,  but  he  stopped 
as  these  insolent  words  ran  like  fire  through  his  ears, 
filling  him  up  with  rage. 

“How  dare  you?”  he  cried,  and  held  his  speech, 
ashameJ,  angry,  contemptuous  of  his  .antagonist. 

“  You  will  not  find  her  in  the  road,”  continued 
Deborah.  “  (Jo  to  the  ruined  chapel;  it  was  there 
s’ne  went  to-Jay.” 

Her  eyes  were  on  him,  devouring  his  p.xin,  enjoying 
the  great  throb  of  agony  which  leaped  from  his  heart 
to  his  face,  striking  it  snow  white ;  and  then,  with  a 
hard  smiling  sneer  in  them,  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
window,  and  pointed  to  the  carriage  awaiting  him. 

He  answered  her  not  a  word,  but  went  out  silently, 
took  the  reins  in  his  chilled  hands,  and  drove  away  with 
such  a  strange  new  burden  on  his  numbed,  fickle  heart 
that  he  had  no  name  for  it ;  and  his  thoughts  within 
him  were  like  rolling  clouds  with  lightning  breaking 
through,  showing  him  some  great  terror. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

I^'^AR  and  near  there  were  no  tidings  of  Barbara.  A 
little  boy  had  been  picked  up  in  the  road  insensible, 
and  carried  to  his  mother’s  cottage — doubtless,  people 
said,  he  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  horse  in  his 
mad  career — but  this  child  still  lay  senseless  and  in 
danger  of  death.  Even  if  he  recovered  It  would  be 
many  days  before  he  could  speak,  supposing  he  had 
aught  to  tell.  Peasants  and  labourers  had  seen  Barbara 
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riding  towards  Caerlerrkk  Woods  :  none  had  seen  her 
returning.  So  as  night  drew  on  the  tired  searchers 
whispered  together  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  wood 
itself,  through  which  there  ran  a  bridle-path,  that  the 
terror-struck  horse  had  thrown  his  rider  ;  and  she  was 
lying  now  in  some  dark  spot  which  they  could  scarcely 
hope  to  light  upon  in  black  night  and  storm.  Hard 
though  it  might  seem  they  must  wait  now  for  daylight, 
and  be  thankful  that  it  could  not  tarry  beyond  four 
hours,  and  would  bring  hope  and  sunshine  with  it. 

This  they  said  in  subdued  voices  to  Mr.  Bosperis, 
and,  listening  to  them  at  last,  he  turned  homewards  at 
midnight  wearily. 

Oliver  de  Beauvoir  and  he  had  not  met.  Oliver’s 
lighter  nature  was  struck  helpless  by  this  shock ; 
his  faculties  were  like  a  broken  jar  —  fragmentary, 
incoherent ;  his  mind  could  form  no  purpose ;  his 
thoughts  hurried  to  and  fro  in  confusion,  and  in¬ 
stinctively  he  avoided  the  stronger  man,  who  had 
known  better  both  how  to  love  and  how  to  hate  than 
he  had.  Instinctively,  also,  he  threw  the  reins  of  the 
horses  he  drove  to  the  first  hand  ready  to  receive  them, 
while  he  went  alone  through  the  forlorn  and  drenching 
rain  to  the  ruined  chapel.  Here  the  storm  met  him 
at  its  height,  and  the  wind  and  darkness  were  full  of 
desperate  thoughts  and  voices  of  pain.  Through  these 
he  fought  as  he  passed  the  broken  arch  and  hurried 
through  the  outer  ruins  to  that  more  desolate  portion 
where  the  weeds  grew  rankest  and  a  high  wall  shut  out 
the  stars.  It  was  here  he  had  heard  that  slight  rustle, 
that  wistful  sound  as  of  a  human  sigh,  mingling  with 
the  swirl  of  leaves,  as  though  a  woman’s  garment  swept 
the  grass. 

As  he  entered  this  sad  place  he  breathed  Barbara’s 
name  soft  and  low,  and  heard  his  own  heart  beat  in 
answer,  then  the  scared  rustle  of  startled  birds,  and 
all  was  still. 

“  Barbara  !  Barbara  !”  he  said  again  a  little  wildly. 

And  right  across  the  sky  as  he  spoke  gleamed  a  broad 
sword  of  lightning  showing  the  ruins  empty  and  deso¬ 
late,  and  close  by  his  feet  a  few  white  rose-leaves  scat¬ 
tered  like  faint  flakes  of  snow.  It  was  these  made  his 
heart  quicken  and  throb,  as,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  pain 
through  all  his  blood,  he  remembered  he  had  seen 
Barbara  gather  a  white  rose  that  morning  and  put  it  in 
her  bosom.  She  had  taken  it  with  her  when  she  went 
riding  -,  it  was  a  sign  of  her  presence  here  ;  he  could 
disbelieve  no  longer  that,  whether  willingly  or  unwil¬ 
lingly,  she  had  heard  some  of  his  words  that  day  to 
Rose.  He  was  sure  she  had  not  heard  many ;  she 
would  not  stay  to  listen  ;  she  had  left  the  ruins  by  some 
way  unknown  to  him.  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
drenching  rain  irresolute,  angry,  full  of  mortified  self- 
love,  full  of  self-justification ;  and  disgust  and  irony 
through  it  all  coursing  up  and  down  his  brain  with 
mocking  voice.  And  breaking  through  all  this,  swift 
and  strong  as  the  lightning,  came  the  fear  that  Barbara 
was  dead. 

Dead !  And  he  could  never  atone.  And  he  had 
loved  her  for  three  years  :  he  knew  it  now.  The  con¬ 
ventionalities  that  had  hemmed  in  his  soul,  the  worldly 
scruples,  the  poor  social  distinctions  that  had  seemed 


such  strong  fetters,  fell  before  the  majesty  of  death, 
and  Love  came  down  upon  him  now  like  an  armed  man 
and  avenged  himself. 

It  was  with  a  white  shadow  on  his  face,  set  there  in 
fear  and  pain,  that  Oliver  by  the  glimmering  starlight 
found  his  way  to  a  low  arched  door  which  opened 
directly  in  the  wcod,  on  the  side  of  the  ruins  opposed 
to  that  by  which  he  always  entered  with  Rose.  The 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  stood,  as  all 
that  saint’s  churches  stand,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and 
was  in  fact  a  landmark  to  mariners  at  sea.  The  swift 
fresh  wind  from  the  Atlantic  came  upon  him  as  Oliver 
left  the  shadow  of  the  crumbling  wall,  and  the  lightning 
gleaming  faintly  athwart  the  sky  showed  him  crested 
waves  leaping  angrily  inshore.  He  had  never  before 
visited  the  side  of  the  ruins  looking  seawards,  and  he 
noted  now  with  a  sick  fear  how  close  upon  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  the  bridle-path  ran  so  soon  as  it  left  the 
wood,  and  got  upon  the  shaggy  heath.  If  a  horse 
became  ungovernable  here  there  was  small  chance  for 
a  strong  rider,  none  for  a  slight  girl.  So  Barbara, 
perhaps,  was  lying  down  there  among  those  great  grey 
rocks,  against  which  the  waves  were  breaking  with 
sullen  roar. 

Well,  he  could  do  nothing  alone,  and  while  darkness 
lasted ;  he  would  carry  his  sick  heart  home  and  wait  for 
daylight  like  the  others. 

The  road,  when  it  left  the  cliff,  went  down  a  steep, 
rugged  hill  into  the  fishing  village,  which  was  dark  and 
empty,  then  it  skirted  the  park  of  Caerlerrick,  and  as 
Oliver  came  to  the  great  gates  he  saw  a  carriage  there 
waiting  till  they  should  be  opened.  The  unwonted 
sight  struck  him  with  a  sort  of  dull,  incurious  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  as  he  passed  he  involuntarily  gazed  within, 
and  saw  Sir  Cuthbert  and  a  stranger.  For  an  instant 
he  drew  back  unwilling  to  be  seen,  the  next  he  rushed 
forward  meaning  to  inquire  for  Barbara,  even  of  Sir 
Cuthbert.  But  he  was  too  late ;  the  horses  dashed 
rapidly  through  the  gates,  the  servant  who  had  opened 
them  climbed  to  the  box  again,  and  in  a  moment  the 
carriage  disappeared  beneath  the  dark  canopy  of  trees 
like  some  funereal  vision. 

Now  it  was  Oliver  thought  of  the  letter  lying  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  hurried  on  to  Bosanken  with  a  strange 
but  vivid  idea  in  his  mind  that  it  would  tell  him  some¬ 
thing  of  Barbara. 

Although  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Theresa,  might 
he  not  break  the  seal  and  read  it  ?  No  !  for  if  he  did 
that  he  could  never  speak  to  Bosperis  again.  And 
the  confidence  his  sister  had  reposed  in  him  would  be 
betrayed.  So  the  letter  must  be  given  to  her  husband, 
and  if  there  were  tidings  in  it  of  Barbara — which 
seemed  a  wild  thought — he  would  tell  them. 

The  hall-door  was  open,  showing  how  in  fear  and 
sorrow  wonted  order  was  forgotten,  and  Oliver  came 
in  without  noise  and  closed  it  softly.  Scarcely  had  he 
done  so  ere  that  grey  woman  Deborah  glided  from 
out  an  archway,  and  came  towards  him  with  her  stony 
face  hard  as  marble. 

“  You  have  not  given  your  sister’s  husband  that 
letter  ?”  she  said  with  a  sneer  on  her  curled  lip. 

“  Not  yet,”  he  answered. 
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“  So  3^ou  persist  ?  You  cannot  see  there  is  sorrow 
enough  in  this  house  for  to-night.” 

“  I  persist.” 

And  he  walked  towards  the  great  oak  doors  of  the 
library,  which,  being  scarcely  closed,  gave  out  a  gleam 
of  light  which  wrought  a  ghost  upon  the  floor  like 
Deborah’s  shadow. 

“  Sir,”  she  said,  following  him,  “  if  you  enter  I 
enter  likewise.  They  are  both  there — man  and  wife — 
but  if  we  cross  the  threshold  man  and  wife  no  more.” 

Her  words  fell  chill  on  him  like  snow-flakes,  and 
he  shook  them  olf  like  light  snow,  yet  entered  with 
thin,  cold  fear  on  his  very  heart. 

Pale  and  quiet.  Lady  Theresa  sat  upon  a  couch  with 
a  good  book  upon  her  knee.  She  was  not  reading : 
her  eyes  were  on  her  husband.  He  sat  in  a  large  arm¬ 
chair,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  his  gaze  fixed 
on  the  fire — for  they  had  lighted  brands  on  the  hearth, 
because  a  night  watch  kept  in  fear  chills  the  blood. 
He  did  not  stir  when  he  heard  a  step  beyond  him. 

“  It  is  Oliver,”  said  Lady  Theresa  in  a  quiet  voice. 

Then  he  bent  his  head  a  little  lower  on  his  hands. 

“  We  are  waiting  for  daylight,”  he  said,  and  bent 
lower  still,  and  murmuring  somewhat  about  the  fire 
being  damnable,  he  gave  a  great  shiver  and  sat  silent. 

Lady  Theresa  glanced  at  him  and  then  at  her 
brother ;  her  eyes  were  brimful  of  pity,  and  all  her 
face  grey-white. 

“  You  have  heard  or  seen  nothing  ?”  she  said. 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Where  have  you  been  ?” 

“  Past  Caerlerrick,  through  the  village,  up  the  path 
by  the  cliff,  and  on  to  the  ruined  chapel  in  the  wood.” 

He  reversed  the  order  of  his  going  somehow  he 
could  not  have  told  it  truly. 

“  The  chapel !  Why  the  chapel  ?  Ernest  went  there 
first.” 

“  Ah  !  ask  him,”  said  Mr.  Bosperis,  suddenly  rising 
from  his  chair,  and  speaking  in  bitter  wrath.  “  De 
Beauvoir,  whether  this  girl  be  dead  or  living,  you 
shall  never  see  her  face  again.  You  have  played  List 
and  loose  with  her  heart.  You  have  acted  like  a  fickle 
coward,  neither  willing  to  take  nor  leave.  I  have  been 
a  fool  to  let  this  go  on  so  long,  knowing  the  blood  the 
poor  child  has  in  her.” 

He  sank  suddenly  into  his  chair  again,  and  thrust  a 
flaming  brand  aside  with  his  foot,  musing  with  some  dire 
thought  settling  down  white  upon  his  face.  Oliver  had 
grown  red  and  his  eyes  blazed  a  moment,  but  his  sister’s 
hand  upheld,  and  her  sad,  pitiful  face,  kept  him  silent. 

“  You  may  take  my  words  or  leave  them,”  continued 
Bosperis  with  that  great  shiver  running  through  his 
frame  again.  “  You  don’t  know  their  meaning.  You 
are  a  man  without  passions.  Jealousy  is  a  thorn-prick 
to  you.  The  De  Beauvoirs  are  cold  as  dead  straws. 
Other  blood,  other  feelings.  I  think  the  child  has 
killed  herself.” 

“  God  forbid !”  said  Lady  Theresa,  “  why  think 
anything  so  dreadful  ?” 

“  Folly  !”  cried  Oliver  angrily.  “  It  is  a  mad  thought. 

The  girl  is  a  good  girl — too  good  by  far - ”  His 

voice  shook,  trembled,  stopped. 


Mr.  Bosperis  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
again. 

“  Too  good  for  you,”  he  murmured.  Then  his  voice 
rose  and  swelled.  “  I  have  said  it — you  shall  never  see 
her  face  again.  Goodness  !  what  is  goodness  when  a 
mind  is  overthrown  by  jealousy  ?  What  do  you  know 
of  madness  and  of  mad  blood,  and  what  it  can  do  ?” 

“  Hush  !  hush  !”  said  Lady  Theresa.  “  Barbara  was 
not  mad.” 

“  No,  but  her  mother  was.  Didn’t  you  know  it  ? — 
didn’t  she  tell  you  ?  Her  mother  was  as  mad  a  woman 
as  ever  cursed  a  man’s  life.” 

All  this  while  Lady  Theresa’s  uplifted  hand  implored 
her  brother’s  patience  ;  all  this  while  Deborah’s  shadow 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

“  She  always  told  me  her  mother  was  a  good,  loving, 
noble  woman,”  Lady  Theresa  says  earnestly.  “  Don’t 
speak  wildly  any  more ;  let  us  hope  the  best.” 

“  She  lied  if  she  said  her  mother  was  good  and  loving. 
The  woman  was  passionate  and  fierce,  and  a  Bedlamite 
when  roused  by  jealousy.  Hope  the  best !  No  !  Let 
us  fear  the  worst,  and  find  courage  to  face  it.  Do 
Beauvoir,  is  that  other  girl  safe  ?” 

“  Safe  !”  repeated  Oliver  aghast.  “  Bosperis  !  are 
you  resolved  to  drive  a  man  mad  ?” 

Lady  Theresa  was  between  them  in  a  moment,  tears 
on  her  white  cheeks,  her  wrung  hands  uplifted,  pas¬ 
sionate  pleading  in  her  voice. 

“  For  mercy’s  sake — for  pity’s  sake — not  now  !”  she 
said.  “  Do  not  quarrel  now  !” 

“  There  is  no  better  time,”  returns  Oliver,  setting 
her  aside.  “  Bosperis,  you  have  dared  call  me  to  account 
for  my  conduct,  when  I  have  a  better  right  to  call  you 
to  answer  for  yours.  Have  you  not  acted  like  a  villain 
towards  my  sister  ?” 

“  Oliver  !  Oliver  !”  cried  Lady  Theresa  in  anguish. 
“  Cease  !  cease  !  I  implore  you  !” 

Mr.  Bosperis,  standing  up,  with  face  resolute  and 
white,  turned  towards  her  as  she  spoke. 

“  What  have  you  told  him  ?”  he  asked.  “  Have  you 
said  you  have  listened  to  a  madman — an  enemy — a 
plotting  fiend,  who  hates  me,  and  for  him  you  have 
embittered  my  life  and  your  own  ? ’’ 

“  No,  no !  I  have  not  told  him  all.  I  have  spared 
you,  Ernest.” 

“  Spared  me  !”  repeated  her  husband  in  bitter  tones. 
“  You  think  so,  perhaps.  You  are  too  cold-hearted  to 
understand - ” 

He  stopped,  for  Oliver  held  towards  him  a  letter  the 
address  of  which  caught  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  as  in 
a  spell. 

“  Another  letter  from  the  madman  !”  he  said  with  a 
death-like  smile.  “  It  comes  opportunely.”  And  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  it. 

“It  is  addressed  to  Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir,” 
observed  Oliver  drily. 

“  And  there  is  no  such  person  here.  Give  me  the 
letter !  Do  you  want  a  row  and  a  scandal  ?”  asked 
Bosperis  in  bitter  sarcasm. 

Oliver  looked  towards  his  sister. 

“  Am  I  to  give  him  the  letter  ?”  he  said. 

Lady  Theresa  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  and  sat 
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down  and  wept.  The  scorn,  the  bitterness  in  her 
husband’s  voice  sounded  to  her  like  hatred,  and  her 
heart  was  dying  within  her  for  grief.  The  listening 
woman  at  the  door  drew  a  step  farther  within  the 
threshold,  and  stood  now  visible  to  all,  had  their  angry 
eyes  but  turned  her  way.  She  had  her  gaze  fixed  on 
her  master,  and  she  read  the  repugnance  and  horror 
written  on  the  lines  of  his  passionate  haggard  face  as 
he  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter.  Her  blood  ran  angrily 
at  seeing  his  hate  ;  the  stony  mask  upon  her  face  grew 
harder  ;  her  lingering  pity  died. 

Mr.  Bosperis  read  the  letter,  tore  it  across  again  and 
again,  then  strode  to  the  fire  and  thrust  it  in  the  flame. 
No  one  dared  stay  his  hand. 

“  It  is  nothing  new,”  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  laugh. 
“It  is  the  old  story — the  old  mad  lie  !  Who  brought 
this  missive  to  Bosanken  ?  Are  you  the  Caerlerrick 
messenger,  De  Beauvoir  V' 

“  Cease  to  insult  me  ! — will  you?”  cried  Oliver,  his 
face  at  a  white  heat. 

“  I  am  the  messeager,”  said  Deborah  in  her  hard, 
cold  voice.  “  I  laid  the  letter  on  my  lady’s  pillow 
while  she  slept ;  her  brother  found  it  there.” 

“  So  you  are  the  serpent  on  my  health  !”  And 
Bosperis  burst  into  a  wild  laugh.  “  I  am  a  fool  not  to 
have  guessed  it  before.  Go  out  of  my  house  in  the 
morning,  viper,  and  join  the  rest  of  the  mad  crew  at 
Caarlerrick.” 

“  I’ll  go  with  my  lady,”  said  the  hard  woman  with¬ 
out  a  change  in  her  voice.  “  When  she  leaves  your 
house  in  the  morning  I’ll  go  with  her.” 

“  Are  you  in  league  with  her  ?”  asked  Bosperis, 
turning  with  an  expression  of  savage  pain  on  his  wife. 
“  If  so,  for  God’s  sake  go  with  her,  and  leave  me  in 
peace.  Or  do  more,  arrest  me  as  a  felon,  if  you  will. 
It  is  time,  I  think,  we  made  an  end  of  this.” 

“  I  think  so  too,”  said  Oliver,  throwing  his  arm 
round  his  sister,  who  had  burst  into  wild  and  bitter 
weeping. 

“  Bosperis,  I  do  not  desire  to  make  a  scandal  any 
more  than  you  do,  but  I’ll  take  my  sister  out  of  your 
house  to-night.  Quietly,  if  you  let  us  go  quietly  ;  with 
open  scandal  and  with  truth  proclaimed  aloud,  if  you 
resist.” 

“  Let  your  sister  choose  for  herself,”  said  Bosperis 
in  a  voice  of  preternatural  calmness.  “  Fifty  thousand 
brothers  rolled  into  one  fool  shall  not  interfere  between 
her  and  me !” 

“  Choose  then,  Theresa,”  and  Oliver  pressed  her 
tightly  with  his  arm.  “  It  is  honour  or  dishonour  you 
have  to  choose,  remember  that.  But  to  a  De  Beauvoir 
there  can  be  no  choice.  I  answer  for  her.  She  leaves 
you  !  Make  way  for  us  to  pass  !  Do  you  dare  inter¬ 
cept  us  ?  I'ake  care,  Bosperis  !  I  have  borne  enough. 
I  have  passed  over  all  your  insults  to  myself  for  your 
poor  wife’s  sake — no  !  my  sister,  I  mean  ;  bur  depend 
on  it  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come  between  you 
and  me.” 

“  Let  it  come !”  said  Bosperis.  “  I’ll  shoot  you 
when  you  please.  Theresa !  answer  for  yourself. 
Out  of  my  way,  man  !  By  the  living  God,  I’ll  speak 
to  my  wife  alone  !” 


“  She  is  not  here,”  said  Deborah’s  cold  voice,  as  like 
a  statue  of  stone  she  stood  between  the  two  men, 
whose  blazing  wrath  was  fast  bringing  them  to  blows. 
“  You  are  both  madmen.  Why  should  you  fight  over 
this  poor  crushed  lily  ?  Will  you  bring  her  down  to 
death’s  gates  again — you  two  ?” 

She  lifted  the  unhappy  Lady  Thertsa  and  placed  her 
in  a  chair,  and  stood  before  her  as  her  protector. 

“  Go  and  kill  each  other  if  you  will,”  she  said  in  her 
cold  odd  way.  “  Take  pistols,  swords,  knives,  any¬ 
thing  you  please,  and  hack  each  other  to  death.  There 
w'ill  only  be  two  fickle  men  the  less  in  the  world  ; 
there’ll  be  plenty  left  then  to  work  woe  to  women — 
woe  that  is  seen,  and  the  worse  woe  that  is  never  seen. 
There,  go !”  And  she  pushed  at  Oliver  with  one  hard 
hand,  while  the  other  held  up  the  fainting  lady. 

He  listened  to  her  impatiently ;  but  Mr.  Bosperis 
stood  with  a  kind  of  smile  on  his  pale  face,  as  if  he 
were  taking  breathing  time  and  gathering  up  his 
strength. 

“  She  is  better,”  Oliver  says  eagerly.  “  Now, 
Theresa,  come.” 

“  Not  without  a  w'ord  first  alone  with  me.”  And 
the  smile  on  the  haggard  face  grew  a  little  fixed,  the 
lips  themselves  death-white. 

“You  have  no  claim  on  my  sister.  She  shall  not 
speak  to  you.  She  has  shown  you  too  much  mercy 
already.” 

“  Has  she  ?  It  has  been  strange  mercy,”  Bosperis 
says,  w’ith  cruel  irony  in  his  voice. 

“  It  has  been  more  than  mercy,”  retorted  Oliver 
fiercely.  “  She  has  compromised  herself.  She  should 
have  quitted  your  house  the  moment  she  heard  this, 
and  left  you  to  the  opprobrium  you  deserve.” 

“  Do  not  fear  that  she  has  done  too  much  for  me. 
She  has  shown  her  pity  like — like  a  woman.  She  his 
stabbed  every  minute  of  my  life  with  pain.” 

He  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the  fair  sad  face  of 
his  wife,  and  drew  back  a  step  as  though  he  yielded 
her,  weary  of  the  struggle.  Then  her  brother  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  raised  her,  and  he  and  Deborah 
bore  her  along  a  step  or  two  in  her  passive  weakness, 
inert  and  silent.  But  suddenly  she  stopped,  and 
with  one  wild  look  at  her  brother’s  face  she  broke 
away,  and  rushed  to  her  husband,  and  fell  down  at  his 
feet. 

“  Ernest !  Ernest !  Must  I  go  ?  Oh,  for  pity’s  sake 
answer  !  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  all  true  ?” 

“  It  is  all  a  lie  !’’  he  answered — “  a  mad  ghastly  lie  !” 

He  looked  down  upon  her  with  a  flush  for  the  first 
time  tingeing  the  pallor  of  his  face.  Then  he  lifted  his 
head,  and  breaking  into  a  defiant  smile  he  gazed  at  his 
opponents  with  a  look  which  said  he  knew  his  false- 
hcKxl  was  palpable  to  them,  and  he  cared  not. 

“  Oh,  what  can  I  believe  ?”  cried  Lady  Theresa. 
“  He  says  it  is  a  lie.  You  hear  him,  Oliver  ?” 

“  And  I  hear  him,”  said  Deborah,  as,  cold  and  grey 
as  ice,  she  came  once  more  between  them.  “  And  I 
tell  you  the  time  is  come  when  the  lie  in  which  he  and 
you  have  lived  must  crumble  to  the  dust.  Sir  Cuthbert 
Tregethas  means  to  proclaim  the  truth  to  the  wide 
world.  Break  his  resolves  if  you  can.  This  was  the 
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news  given  you  in  the  letter  he  has  burned.  Ask  him 
if  I  speak  truly.” 

Mr.  Bosperis  was  silent,  and  he  turned  away  from 
the  wild  appeal  in  his  wife’s  eyes. 

“  A  servant’s  tale,”  he  said  at  last,  sneeringly — “  a 
creature  who  has  been  a  spy  in  my  house,  in  league 
with  my  enemy.  Will  you  believe  her  ?” 

His  worde  stung  the  grey  Deborah  into  an  un¬ 
wonted  fire. 

“  I  have  been  no  spy,”  she  said,  and  her  hard  voice 
shook  ;  “  I  have  done  no  wrong,  I  have  but  taken  a  few 
words  from  one  broken  heart  to  another.  And  I  have 
been  a  faithful  servant.  Shall  I  tell  Lady  Theresa  to 
whom  I  have  been  so  faithful  ?  Shall  I  tell  her  whose 
heart  I  saw  you  break,  whose  brain  I  saw  you  torture 
into  madness  ?  Ah,  fickleness  is  a  rare  weapon — it 
slays  body  and  soul.” 

“  I  am  fallen  very  low,  De  Beauvoir,”  said  Mr. 
Bosperis  with  mournful  sarcasm.  “  I  bear  the  revilings 
of  a  servant’s  tongue,  and  do  not  care  even  to  be 
angry.” 

“  You  do  not  dare  !”  Deborah  said  harshly.  “  You 
have  not  dared  to  discharge  me  all  these  long  jears, 
though  you  knew  I  was  friend  to  one  whom  you  call 
an  enemy.” 

Her  words  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  Mr.  Bosperis 
moved  away  from  her,  as  though  her  very  presence 
w  as  a  thing  he  ignored,  and  Oliver  again  bent  over  his 
sister,  and  urged  her,  in  strong  w  hispered  w’ords,  to 
leave  Bosanken. 

“Will  you  wait  for  Sir  Cuthbert  to  act?”  he  said. 
“  Will  you  shame  yourself  openly  ?” 

Lady  Theresa  cast  her  eyes  despairingly  on  her  hus- 
•  band,  but  there  was  no  response  on  his  white,  haggard 
face ;  its  expression  had  settled  down  into  hard  lines  of 
desperate  defiance.  Then  she  turned  passionately  to 
the  grey  woman  by  her  side. 

“  Deborah  !  I  appeal  to  you.  No  one  will  tell  me 
the  truth  but  you.  These  letters — these  mad,  dreadful 
letters - ” 

“  Well,  I  have  brought  them  to  your  hand.  I  own 
it.  And  yesterday — for  here’s  the  dawn  come  on  us — 
I  was  at  Caerlerrick,  and  saw  the  writer  of  these  alive. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?” 


Her  words  made  Mr.  Bosperis  reel.  He  fell  back  a 
step,  and  gazed  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  dead  woman 
come  to  life  again.  Perhaps  till  now  he  had  hoped  a 
little — letters  can  be  forged — writing  imitated. 

“  I  hope  and  think  you  lie,”  was  all  he  said  in  a 
voice  desperately  quiet. 

Lady  Theresa  rose  with  sudden  resolution  and  put 
her  hand  on  her  brother’s  arm.  The  act  was  sig¬ 
nificant  ;  her  husband  saw  it,  and  a  swift  whiteness 
covered  his  face  to  the  lips.  She  held  her  other  hand 
towards  him. 

“  Will  you  say  farewell  ?”  sne  asked  with  a  broken 
voice. 

“  No  !”  he  answered  passionately.  “  If  I  am  a  villain 
whom  you  must  leave  I  am  not  worthy  tf  a  farewell ; 
if  I  am  your  husband  it  is  a  word  \k  hich  should  never 
pass  between  us.” 

He  walked  to  the  window,  and  never  turned  his  head 
again  till  the  door  was  shut  on  him,  and  he  was  left 
alcne  in  his  utter  desolation. 

When  this  was  done,  and  they  stcc  d  a  moment 
without  the  door  in  blank  silence,  some  louch  of  pity 
stole  even  upon  that  hard,  stony  woman,  Deborah. 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  wait  ?”,she  whispered  angrily 
to  Oliver.  “  I  said  there  was  sorrow  enough  here  to¬ 
night.  I  said  they  could  be  man  and  wife  no  more  if 
I  had  to  speak.” 

“  It  is  better  as  it  is,”  answered  Oliver  gloomily. 

The  chill  dawn  creeping  in  showed  them  their  faces 
white  and  cold,  and  I.ady  Theresa  standing  dazed, 
tearless,  speechless,  shivering  as  the  light  touched  her. 

Oliver  caught  her  as  she  fell,  and  carried  her  to  her 
room  and  laid  her  on  her  bed. 

“  I  will  have  her  own  carriage  at  the  door  in  an 
hour,”  he  said  to  Deborah  on  quitting  her.  “  Be  ready 
and  be  firm.” 

That  grim  woman  bowed  her  head  ;  then  she  went 
to  the  window  and  drew  aside  the  curtain  and  let  in  a 
flood  of  rosy  light  crimsoning  the  east  above  Caer¬ 
lerrick. 

“  See,  the  sky  is  red  as  on  that  morning  you 
woke  to  life  and  spoke  of  Barbara,  four  years  ago. 
Oh  !  my  lady  !  I  told  you  the  child  would  bring  woe 
and  death.” 


A  FANCY. 

I  think  I  would  not  be 
A  stately  tree, 

Broad-boughed,  with  haughty  crest  that  seeks  the  sky  ; 

Too  many  sorrows  lie 
In  years,  too  much  of  bitter  for  the  swtet. 

Frost  bite,  and  blast,  and  heat. 

Blind  drought,  cool  rains,  must  all  grew  wearisome. 

Ere  one  could  put  away 
Their  leafy  garb  for  aye. 

And  let  death  come. 


Rather  this  wayside  flower  ! 

To  live  its  happy  hour 
Of  balmy  air,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew. 

A  sinless  face  held  upward  to  the  blue, 

A  bird-song  sung  to  it, 

A  butterfly  to  flit 

On  dazzling  wings  above  it,  hither  thither — 
A  sweet  surprise  of  life — and  then  exhale 
A  little  fragrant  soul  on  the  soft  gale. 

To  float — ah,  whither  ! 
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THE  FEBRUARY  FASHIONS, 


50, — Ball  Toilets. 

{Paber  Patterns  of  Madame  GouBAini^  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.^ 

Since  the  new  year,  fashions  are  all  dedicated  to  the  Jour  de  lAn  come  the  mod'eles  de  luxe  of  the  season, 
reception,  visiting,  and  evening  toilettes.  Useful  models  The  type  of  fashion  this  winter,  as  introduced  by 
appear  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  but  after  Worth,  is  the  Olga  dress.  It  has  taken  the  place  <k 


51. — Indoor  and  Visiting  Toilets. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Gareten.) 

and  retroussis.  It  fits  the  figure  to  perfection,  ^losely  altered  and  modified  at  pleasure,  but  the  essential  points 

moulding  all  its  outlines.  All  the  front  part  of  the  of  the  dress  are  presert’ed. 

dress  is  draped  across  with  folds  of  the  material  and  For  visiting  toilettes  draperies  are  formed  of  bias 


the  Princess  dress  and  the  peplum  tunic  which  came 
before.  This  dress  does  away  with  all  puffs,  tunics, 


costly  trimmings,  joined  together  at  the  back  with  an 
echarpe  over  a  long  and  ample  train  ;  the  trimmings  are 
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faille  and  velvet,  trimmed  with  borders  of  undyed  curled 
Ostrich  feathers  ;  the  shape  is  extremely  elegant.  The 
velvet  skirt  spreads  out  into  a  train  at  the  back,  and  is 
put  on  in  three  deep  hollow  pleats  in  the  middle.  The 
front  part  of  the  skirt  is  of  faille  with  echarpe  draperies 
of  velvet,  and  borders  of  ecru  feathers  put  on  slant- 
ways  over  a  simulated  under-dress  of  faille.  On  one 
side  the  velvet  train  is  turned  up  with  drooping  loops 
of  faille  and  feathers,  and  on  the  opposite  side  it  is 
fasil?ned  with  an  echarpe  drapery  of  velvet,  faille,  and 


pleats  folded  one  above  the  other,  divided  by  black  jet 
bead  braid,-  by  feather  borders,  or  raised  velvet  or 
brocaded  flowers. 

Tor  ball  toilettes  draperies  are  disposed  with  scarves 
and  wreaths  of  flowers.  This  style  is  very  beautiful 
and  effective.  One  would  imagine  the  robe  Olga,  blos¬ 
soming  all  over  with  flowers,  came  straight  from  Le 
Petit  Triamn  in  days  when  princesses  and  gmnles  dames 
took  the  lead  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion. 

The  Venetian  dress  is  also  of  both  dignified  and 


Ball  Coufure. 


funtaisiste  style.  It  is  also  train-shaped,  with  plain  tablier 
and  fully-trimmed  robings. 

Another  novelty  is  the  tablier  tunic  to  drape  over  the 
dress.  This  tablier  is  both  long  and  ample,  and  is 
made  of  cashmere,  velvet,  faille,  &c.  A  very  hand¬ 
some  one  we  noticed  was  of  myrtle-green  velvet,  to 
drape  over  a  faille  skirt  of  the  same  colour.  It  was 
trimmed  round  with  a  passementerie  border,  worked  in 
black  silk  crochet  and  jet  beads,  forming  a  pattern  of 
leaves  and  blossoms,  a  very  new  and  effective  trimming. 

A  dress  in  the  Olga  style  is  of  real  skin-coloured 


feathers.  The  corsage  is  tight-fitting,  moulding  the 
figure  like  the  bodices  of  chatelaines  in  former  times, 
with  feather  border  all  round.  The  feather  borders  may 
be  replaced  by  fur. 

The  chatelaine  toilette  is  also  extremely  ladylike,  of 
Renaissance  damask,  of  a  deep  crimson  shade,  the  skirt 
without  trimming  of  any  sort.  Over  this  first  skirt, 
tunic  of  dark  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  pale  rose- 
coloured  faille,  looped  up  at  the  side  by  an  agrafe  in 
the  moyen-dge  style.  The  velvet  corsage  is  very  tight 
and  very  stiff  with  whalebone ;  it  is  laced  over  the 
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receptions,  and  even  for  soirees,  tunics  of  this  beautiful 
material  in  some  very  light  shade  of  grey,  steel-blue,  or 
buff,  are  worn  over  black  or  dark-coloured  velveteen 
skirts.  Cheviot  and  limousine  are  only  fit  to  be 
trimmed  with  woollen  braid,  or  at  most  with  velvet ; 
but  this  beautiful  Indian  cashmere,  which  wears  so  well 
and  never  crumples,  can  be  trimmed  as  elaborately  as 
you  please  with  embroidery,  soutache,  braiding,  beading, 
and  all  the  latest  Jantnisies  of  fashion. 


bosom,  showing  a  chemisette  and  ruffle  of  Venetian 
point.  The  sleeves  are  in  corresponding  style. 

Let  us  now  describe  costumes  of  a  less  costly  kind. 
We  have  seen  walking  dresses  for  young  ladies  made 
of  grey  woollen  limousine,  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
The  black  velvet  ribbon,  about  one  and  a  half  inch 
wide,  is  put  on  lengthwise  in  stripes  over  front  and 
back  of  second  skirt  and  bodice.  The  bodice  is  in  the 
ciiirasse  shape,  with  plain  basque  all  round,  peaked 


53  — Chiluken’s  Toilets. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  CovesU  Garden.') 


A  very  nice  walking  costume  is  composed  of  a  tablicr 
and  cuirasse  bodice  of  Russian  grey  cashmere,  over  a 
black  faille  skirt.  The  bodice  and  tablier  are  both 
trimmed  round  with  a  cross  strip  of  velvet  put  on  so  as 
to  show  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  upon  the  right 
side,  and  form  a  hem  two  inches  deep  on  the  wrong 
side.  The  tablier  is  draped  in  front  and  lengthened 
behind  into  two  wide  lapels,  which  are  joined  together 
with  a  large  bow  of  wide  black  velvet  ribbon.  The 
bodice  is  quite  plain,  with  double  row  of  black  velvet 
buttons.  Coat  sleeves,  with  double  revers  bound  with 


both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  perfectly  tight- 
fitting.  Coat  sleeves,  striped  with  velvet  over  the 
upper  part,  and  with  plain  velvet  cuffs.  The  tunic 
skirt  is  fastened  at  the  sides  with  velvet  bows  ;  the 
under-skirt  is  of  black  velveteen.  We  have  also  seen  a 
dress  of  the  same  style  made  of  nut-brown  cheviot, 
striped  with  ribbed  woollen  braid  of  a  darker  shade  of 
brown  and  worn  over  a  brown  velveteen  skirt. 

Coarse  woollen  materials  are  not,  however,  exclu¬ 
sively  the  fashion ;  the  very  fine  soft  cashmere,  called 
cackemire  des  hides,  is  also  in  great  vogue.  For  home 
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lengthways,  and  the  train  has  no  trimming,  but  is  long 
and  ample.  The  sleeves  are  pleated  down  to  the  elbow, 
and  thence  finished  with  a  bouillon  and  plisse,  with 
velvet  bcw. 

As  for  ball  toilettes,  they  are  of  infinite  variety.  By 


black  velvet,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  black  velvet 
ruche.  This  tunic  can  be  worn  either  with  a  black 
faille  or  a  black  velveteen  jupon. 

Another  tasteful  costume  is  of  dark  garnet-coloured 
diagonale.  The  dress  is  perfectly  plain  in  front,  and 
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54- — Walking  Toilet  (Front). 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.^ 


trimmed  all  down  the  front  with  biais  of  velvet  placed 
across  and  finished  on  either  side  with  a  loop.  This 
trimming  covers  the  front  of  the  bodice  as  well  as  skirt. 
On  either  side  robings  are  formed  of  bouillons  alter¬ 
nating  with  narrow  flutings  of  the  material,  put  on 


the  side  of  dresses  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver  there  are  simple  tarlatan  dresses,  covered  all 
over  with  snow-like  ruches  and  flutings,  for  young  girls. 
Most  ball  toilets  are  trimmed  with  bouquets,  echarpes, 
wreaths,  and  fringes  of  flowers.  The  fair  ladies  who 
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55. — Wai-kisc  loiLtT  (back). 

[Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


the  dress,  and  meet  behind  in  a  large  cluster.  There 
are  also  clusters  for  the  bodice  and  coiffure. 

Another  ball  dress,  of  white  faille,  is  trimmed  with 
pure  delicate  sprays  of  white  lilac.  Three  light  wreaths 
are  placed  slantways  over  the  front  part  of  the  skirt,  and 


The  bjdice  is  covered  by  a  berthe  entirely  formed  of 
lilac  bbssoms,  commenced  from  the  large  bouquet  at 
the  waist  and  continued  in  light  sprays  up  to  the 
shoulders. 

The  bridal  bouquet  is  now  placed  upon  the  left 


are  divided  by  bouillons  of  white  tulle  and  blonde.  The 
light  and  purely  white  blossoms  of  the  white  lilac  are 
most  effective  upon  the  white  tulle  and  shimmering  silk. 
At  the  back  the  three  wreaths  of  white  lilac  are  united 
into  a  large  cluster  with  foliage  and  budding  sprays. 


danced  in  the  ballet  des  jleurs  at  the  court  of  Louis 
Q^atorze  were  not  more  covered  with  blossoms  than 
are  some  of  our  Hegantes  in  their  modern  toilettes.  Thus, 
over  a  white  tulle  dress  over  white  silk  three  wreaths 
of  variegated  carnations  are  placed  across  the  front  of 
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shoulder,  falling  in  light  sprays  at  the  back.  The 
chatelaine  bouquet  is  placed  at  the  side  also,  but  at 
the  waist,  and  another  is  added  a  little  lower  down. 
And  the  Jockey  Qub  bouquet  is  placed  at  the  side  again, 
but  upon  the  bosom,  and  is  composed  of  variegated 
b'ossoms. 

The  Joan  of  Arc  cuirasse  is  quite  the  success  of  the 
season  ;  it  is  made  of  black  jet,  white  jet,  bluish  steel, 
gold  beads,  &c.  There  are  also  beaded  braids  of  all  these 


of  a  rich  brocaded  silk,  of  various  widths  and  all  colours, 
which  are  used  for  sashes  and  for  trimming  bonnets. 

Felt  hats  and  bonnets  are  very  fashionable ;  they  are 
white,  grey,  or  black,  or  of  fancy  colours,  of  matelasse, 
beaded  tulle,  lace,  or  fur,  with  shapes  either  closed  or 
turned  up. 

The  prettiest  models  are  the  Lamballe,  the  Jolie 
Femme,  the  Valois,  the  Directoire,  the  Volontaire,  and 
the  Chapeau  a  la  Marechale,  which  is  the  newest  of  all. 


56. — Opera  Hood. 
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description’.  There  are  also  agrafes  and  ornaments 
for  cjstiiines  and  dresses.  The  small  bags  formerly 
called  reticules  which  were  so  much  prized  by  our 
grandmothers  have  now  come  into  fashion  again.  They 
are  nude  of  silk  or  velvet,  covered  with  a  network  of 
jet  or  steel  beads,  and  edged  with  a  fringe  of  the  same. 

Feather  borders,  whether  smooth,  or  straight,  or 
curled,  are  one  of  the  prettiest  trimmings  of  the  season. 
But  the  muveauie  of  the  new  year  is  the  lampas  ribbon. 


It  is  sometimes  made  of  black  velvet,  lined  with  rose- 
coloured  satin,  with  echarpe  of  rose-coloured  lampas 
ribbon,  and  a  long  white  feather. 

The  Valois  is  of  grey  felt,  turned  up  all  round  with 
a  border  of  maroon  velvet,  and  of  curled  grey  feathers, 
with  crossing  of  grey  and  maroon  faille,  with  cluster  of 
feathers,  bow  of  ribbon,  and  agrafe  of  jewels. 

The  Directoire  chapeau  is  of  black  felt,  with  black 
feather  and  ribbon  of  crimson  brocaded  lampas.  The 
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border ;  upon  the  crown  biais  and  bow  of  black  velvet 
piped  with  violet  rep  and  bunch  of  light  pink  and  red 
carnations,  fastened  at  the  foot  of  a  plu  m  naturclle  ; 
echarpe  of  black  lace  with  long  lapels  at  the  back  and 
barbes  in  front, 

A  bonnet  of  scabieuse-coloured  velvet  has  a  plait  of 
velvet  of  the  same  colour  under  the  border,  and  cluster 
of  feathers  of  the  same  colour,  bow  at  the  back,  an  1 
bouquet  of  small  rO’CS  and  narcissus. 


chapeau  Jolie  femme  is  close  to  the  cheeks,  with  strings 
tied  under  the  chin.  It  is  in  the  capote  style.  Under 
the  turned-up  border  there  is  a  large  cluster  of  flowers. 

The  Chloe  chapeau  is  also  very  much  in  vogue ;  it 
has  a  somewhat  low  crown,  with  round  border,  with 
long  white  fea’her  curled  underneath,  and  over  the  bor¬ 
der  a  raven’s  wing  and  white  camellia. 

A  more  simple  model  is  of  black  felt  with  diadem 
of  black  jet,  velvet  torsade  under  the  border  and  cluster 


of  white  rosebuds  and  moss-roses ;  echarpe  of  beaded 
tulle  round  the  crown,  and  two  curled  feathers  fastened 
in  front,  one  white  and  one  black,  on  the  left  side  wide 
loops  of  grosgnnn  ribbon,  barbes  of  beaded  tulle. 

A  black  velvet  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  a  torsade  and 
coques  of  turquoise  blue  brocaded  ribbon  and  cluster 
of  white  roses. 

Another  black  velvet  bonnet  has  the  border  turned 
up  all  round,  with  ruche  of  violet  silk  rep  under  the 


Hats  in  the  Francois  I.  shape  are  made  of  felt  or 
velvet,  and  trimmed  with  one  long  large  feather  laid 
over  the  crown  and  curled  at  the  side.  This  shape  is 
very  becoming.  It  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  period  ; 
the  beauty  of  this  hat  consists  in  the  feather,  which 
should  be  very  long.  One  model  is  of  dark  blue 
velvet  with  a  white  feather.  Another  is  of  ^white  felt, 
with  plume  naturelle,  and  a  bunch  of  pink  roses  under 
the  border. 


> 

57. — Black  Lace  Fichu. 
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As  all  chapeaux  continue  to  remain  without  strings, 
the  new  Spanish  veil  is  very  much  in  favour.  This 
veil  is  in  the  shape  of  a  voilette  in  front,  but  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  long  lapels,  which  are  crossed  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  come  to  the  front  again,  where  they  are 
tied  as  strings.  This  affords  some  little  protection  from 
the  cold  and  wind. 

In  lingerie  the  two  newest  models  are  the  Paysan 
and  the  Prince  de  Galles'collars.  Both  are  of  starched 
linen,  the  former  turned  up  all  round  with  sharp  peaks 
in  front,  the  other  turned  down.  Both  are  worn  with 
wide  scarf  cravats  of  cleat  muslin,  trimmed  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  Valenciennes  lace.  It  is  very  much  the 
fashion  to  associate  clear  muslin  folds  with  the  stiff 
whiteness  of  starched  linen.  The  full  muslin  echarpe 
is  tied  in  a  large  bow  under  the  points  of  the  linen 
collar. 

The  most  elegant  rches  de  chambre  are  nude  of  Indian 
cashmere,  the  classical  shawl  ^now  so  demode  being 


employed  in  that  way  by  otir  grandes  dames.  The  robe 
de  chambre  is  made  in  the  Watteau  shape,  and  opens  in 
front  to  show  very  richly  trimmed  jupors  of  lingerie 
covered  with  embroidery  and  lace. 

Indian  cashmere  is  also  made  up  into  opera  cloaks 
of  somewhat  a  circular  shape  and  simulated  hood  at  the 
back,  with  handsome  tassels  to  match  the  cok>urs  of  the 
cashmere. 

The  most  tasteful  of  all  sorties  du  bal,  however,  arc 
those  made  to  match  the  dress,  of  pale  blue,  rose- 
coloured,  mauve,  or  cerise  satin,  embroidered  all  over 
with  white  jet  beads.  The  edge  is  finished  with  a 
border  of  white  ostrich  and  marabout  feathers,  and  a 
fringe  of  white  jet  beads. 

There  are  also  very  charming  capelines  of  white  silk 
blond,  beaded  with  white  jet,  to  throw  lightly  over  the 
evening  coiffure.  Though  exceedingly  light  they  are 
sufficiently  warm,  and  often  ornamented  with  a  cluster 
of  roses  and  other  flowers. 


FLITTINGS. 


I  Cannot  make  my  debut  with  a  more  graceful 
theme  for  my  pen  than  that  of  valentines,  a  subject 
that  will  occupy  very  many  thoughts  during  this  month. 
Formerly,  sending  and  receiving  these  pretty  missives 
were  supposed  to  be  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  the 
happy  people  who  were  suffering  at  the  time  from  that 
curious  epidemic  called  la  grande  passion.  Now  the 
custom  has  developed  into  a  means  of  interchanging 
tokens  of  kindly  feeling  between  people  of  all  ages, 
from  childhood  onwards.  Kisses  and  blisses,  loves  and 
doves,  never  and  sever,  with  their  kindred  rhymes,  no 
longer  monopolise  the  scented  and  embossed  paper 
generally  devoted  to  valentines.  The  change  is  for  the 
better.  We  English  are  rather  apt  to  be  wanting  in 
those  tiny  courtesies  and  small  reminders  of  affection 
that  are  so  precious  to  the  receiver  and  beneficial  in  a 
reflected  sort  of  sense  to  the  sender.  M.  Rimmel  has 
done  much  towards  the  enlargement  of  this  pleasant 
custom.  Valentines  may  appear  very  trifling  frivolities 
to  some  superior  minds,  but  the  fact  that  in  M.  Rimmel’s 
London  manufactory  alone  there  are  150  women  employed 
in  producing  them  may  plead  in  their  favour  in  these  days 
when  employment  for  women  has  become  such  an 
important  matter.  The  immense  variety  of  valen¬ 
tines  to  be  seen  at  the  establishment  in  the  Strand, 
from  the  pretty  and  cheap  little  sixpenny  arrangements 
of  flowers  on  lace  paper  to  the  sweet-toned  musical 
boxes  with  accompanying  useful  as  well  as  pretty  satin- 
covered  casket,  deserve  a  detailed  description ;  but  I 
must  confine  myself  to  noticing  a  few  of  the  novelties 
for  the  present  year  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  of  these  contain  gold  brooches, 
j  sets  of  earrings  and  brooch  in  Bohemian  garnets,  rings 
of  the  same  stone,  earrings  and  brooch  in  satin  flowers, 
i  violets  and  rosebuds  the  same,  ornaments  in  Spa  wood, 

f  Others  hold  gentlemen’s  ties  and  ornaments  for  ladies’ 


hair,  some  of  the  latter  being  particularly  beautiful — a 
little  humming-bird,  for  instance,  perched  on  some 
delicate  grey,  brown,  and  green  foliage,  with  two 
or  three  graceful  white  marabout  feathers  floating 
above  the  little  bird’s  spread  wings.  Among  the 
less  expensive  valentines  are  flowers  painted  on  satin, 
all  done  by  hand.  The  ladies  to  whom  this  work 
is  entrusted  have,  by  constant  practice,  attained  such 
facility  in  its  execution  that  these  really  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions  can  be  purchased  at  a  remarkably  modwate 
price. 

The  valentines  called  Love’s  Heraldry  embody  grace¬ 
fully  a  good  idea.  The  shield  is  in  two  shades  of 
violet,  with  violets  thrown,  as  k  were,  carelessly  upon 
it,  or  two  shades  of  delicate  blue  with  snowdrops. 
Cupid’s  Pillar  Post  will  delight  children  ;  it  consists  of 
an  imitation  in  miniature  our  scarlet  pillar  posts,  and 
when  the  top  is  taken  off  up  jumps  a  tiny  Cupid  in  a 
Jack-in-the-box  sort  of  style,  wings,  bow,  and  arrows 
complete,  with  a  dimpled  hand  outstretched  on  which 
may  be  hung  a  ring  or  other  small  gift.  Another  pretty 
device  is  that  called  the  Four  Stages  of  Love,  illustrated 
by  four  little  cards  which  draw  out  on  every  side  of 
the  large  central  card.  The  verses  introduced  with  the 
valentines  are  largely  culled  from  our  classic  authors, 
varyiog  in  style,  from  the  gentle  Ophelia’s  plaintive 

“  —  pray  you,  love,  remember 
There’s  pansies — that’s  for  thoughts” 

to  the  cheery,  quaint  description  from  our  lovable,  child- 
hearted  old  Chaucer  : — 

"  Forth  gotli  all  the  court,  both  most  and  least. 

To  fetch  the  flourcs  fresh,  and  branch  and  blome, — 

And  namely  hawthorn  brought  lx)th  page  and  grome. 

And  then  rejoysen  in  their  great  delite. 

Eke  ech  at  others  threw  the  floures  bright. 

The  primrose,  violate,  and  the  gold 
With  fresh  garlants  iiartly  blue  and  white.” 
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Among  the  interesting  things  I  saw  at  M.  Rimmel’s 
was  an  order  from  Sandringham  for  a  number  of  the 
pretty  conversation  crackers  containing  questions  and 
answers  in  seven  different  languages,  with  accompany¬ 
ing  figures  on  a  gold  background.  These  are  drawn 
by  Miss  Clayton,  a  lady  whose  artistic  taste  is  only 
equalled  by  her  fine  sense  of  humour,  evidenced  in  her 
amusing  Christmas  cards  in  the  same  style. 

One  of  the  ills  to  which  we  who  live  in  large  cities 
are  heirs  or  heiresses,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  the  never- 
ending  commissions  entrusted  to  us  by  friends  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  worst  kind  of  torture  in  this  way 
is  to  be  asked  to  match  something !  more  especially  if 
that  something  be  a  tiny  scrap  of  silk  or  cashmere  half 
worn,  and  “  You  must  please  match  the  exact  shade, 
my  dear,  otherwise  it  will  be  quite  useless,”  runs  the 
letter.  Rather  pleasant,  however,  in  its  results  was 
a  little  commission  1  had  to  do  the  other  day.  A  friend 
wrote  to  ask  me  to  get  her  the  pretty  dagger  fan  in  its 
sheath,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Thornhill’s,  at  144,  New 
Bond-street,  knowing  that  all  these  pretty  new  things 
may  be  had  there,  as  the  prettiest  of  the  novelties  usually 
originate  in  this  establishment.  Having  chosen  a  fan,  I 
amused  myself  by  inquiring  into  the  charming  little 
mysteries  that  surrounded  me  on  every  side.  “  What 
is  the  use  of  this  little  silver  portmanteau  ?”  and,  on 
a  spring  being  touched,  it  revealed  an  kui,  holding 
thimble,  yard  measure,  pins  and  needles.  Among  the 
larger  things  I  saw  a  dressing-case  in  Coromandel  wood, 
made  on  the  same  model  as  that  bought  at  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill’s  by  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  The  gold-mounted 
fittings  are  not  yet  finished  with  the  monogram,  which 
adds  such  richness  to  the  appearance.  These  dressing- 
cases  open  with  a  spring,  which  acts  on  the  sides  and 
front,  so  that  these  open  simultaneously  with  the  top, 
saving  time  and  trouble.  They  contain  secret  drawers 
and  a  tray  for  bank-notes.  A  large  cigar-box  was  also 
on  the  same  general  plan,  and  fitted  with  every  requisite 
for  lighting.  The  aneroid  barometers  made  resembling 
the  helm-wheel  of  a  ship  are  quite  new  and  very  orna¬ 
mental.  When  one  wants  to  make  presents  on  any 
occasion — weddings,  birthdays,  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Days — a  visit  to  this  establishment  would  save 
much  thought.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  think  of  a 
suitable  present,  but  here  are  an  endless  variety,  carving 
knives  and  forks  with  handles  in  young  elephants’  tusks, 
chfitelaines  of  great  beauty  in  design,  some  of  them  even 
as  low  as  thirty  shillings  ;  belts  in  the  newest  styles,  the 
prettiest  being  that  called  the  Albanian  ;  cigar-cases 
and  card-cases,  embellished  with  lovely  monograms, 
and  of  small  contrivances  for  carrying  writing  materials 
in  a  compact  form — quite  an  embarras  de  richesse. 
Mr.  Thornhill’s  monograms  for  stationery  are  the  most 
pei^iect  in  colouring  that  I  have  seen.  The  pretty  name 
“  Blanche”  is  worthily  represented  in  a  beautiful  com¬ 
bination  of  delicate  colours.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
inquire  for  whom  a  lovely  S  had  been  designed,  and 
was  told  it  was  for  the  present  Lady  Sykes. 

Having  had  all  my  questions  courteously  answered 
I  sallied  forth  into  the  rain,  and  went  on  to  see 
another  class  of  pretty  things  at  Messrs.  Inglis 
AND  Tinckler’s  establishment  at  147,  Regent- 


street.  Their  poplins  are  so  soft  in  texture  and 
so  beautiful  in  colour  that  they  appear  as  though 
they  had  issued  from  some  fairy  loom.  They 
drape  so  exquisitely  that  they  seem  exactly  suited  to 
clothe  that  “  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall,”  of 
whom  the  poet  sings.  I  have  seen  a  dinner  dress  in 
this  material  of  the  purest  shade  of  grey,  made  in  the 
Pompadour  style,  and  trimmed  with  handsome  lace,  and 
it  was  a  dress  fit  for  a  princess.  The  Queen  evidently 
agrees  in  this  view,  for  she  orders  quantities  of  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Tinckler’s  tartan  poplins  for  her  numerous 
little  grandchildren.  The  Empress  of  Austria  pur¬ 
chased  a  poplin  dress  during  her  visit  to  London,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  charmed  the  eyes  of  the 
Austrian  ladies  before  now.  I  saw  there  a  black 
poplin,  the  best  shade  of  real  black  I  ever  saw,  with  a 
more  silky,  sheeny  surface  than  a  silk  of  almost  double 
the  price.  Poplins  wear  much  better  than  silks,  and 
have  the  great  advantage  over  them  of  dyeing  without 
impoverishing  the  texture  to  nearly  the  same  degree. 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  manofacture  this  beautiful 
material  in  various  qualities,  varying  in  price  from  five 
shillings  per  yard  upwards.  Tney  have  also  begun  to 
import  Irish  linen  in  large  quantities,  and  it  can  now  be 
had  at  this  establishment  at  the  same  prices  as  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  this, 
as  linen  is  so  much  pleasanter  and  more  durable  in 
wear  than  calico,  and  for  petticoats  it  keeps  the  colour 
much  better,  and  also  shows  off  to  great  advantage  the 
small  tucks  which  are  now  so  fashionable. 

Very  many  ladies  have  written  to  us  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  Indian  outfits,  so,  in  their  interests,  I  went 
to  see  some  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay’s  outfits,  and  I  shall 
have  pleasure  in  answering  any  further  inquiries  on  the 
subject  in  our  Conversazione.  Babies’  trousseaux  are 
also  supplied  by  Mrs.  Jay,  and  as  all  her  work  is  done 
by  hand  and  made  in  the  best  materials,  there  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  the  wonderfully  delicate  skin  of  a 
very  yotmg  child,  which  the  stiffness  imparted  by 
machine-work  is  very  apt  to  do.  Both  long  clothes  and 
short  can  be  obtained  here  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  elaborate  styles.  The  speciality  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  consists  in  the  dressing-gowns,  which  can  be  had 
in  plain  flannel  with  shawl  trimming,  or  in  silk  trimmed 
with  velvet,  made  with  a  Watteau  fold  at  the  back,  and 
handsome  enough  to  wear  in  receiving  visitors  when 
one  is  not  well  enough  to  take  the  trouble  of  getting  into 
a  dress.  Charming  little  jackets  can  be  had  here  for 
morning  wear,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks.  Ladies 
who  admire  pretty  trimmings,  tasteful  union  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  good  lace,  together  with  neatness  of  exe¬ 
cution,  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  Mrs.  Jay’s  assort¬ 
ment.-  The  address  is  259,  Regent- circus.  Oxford- 
street,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Messrs.  Jay’s 
mourning  warehouse  on  the  opposite  side. 

To  those  who  have  to  go  into  mourning  I  can  re¬ 
commend  Messrs.  Kay  and  Richardson’s  Albert 
Crape  as  being  much  more  economic?!  in  wear  than 
any  other  kind.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
combine  durability  with  good  looks.  A  lady  to  whom 
I  had  recommended  it  complained  to  me  that  the  colour 
was  not  so  good  as  that  of  ordirai-y  crape.  I  was  much 


do  Q  q.' 
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surprised,  for  I  had  worn  it  myself  and  found  that  it 
kept  its  colour  remarkably  well,  and  I  was  determined 
to  investigate  it.  Eventudly  I  discovered  that  what  she 
had  been  wearing  was  part  of  a  “job  lot,”  a  trade 
expression  for  those  pieces  which  are  spoiled  in  the 
manufacture,  and  of  which  there  are  a  certain  small 
proportion  in  every  material.  The  finishing  processes 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crape  are  very  difficult,  con¬ 
sequently  the  proportion  of  waste  pieces  is  greater  in 
this  material.  They  are  sometimes  sold  at  extremely 
low  prices,  and  are  doubtless  welcomed  by  those  who 
are  obliged  to  wear  crape,  but  who  are  regardless  of  its 
quality.  Ladies  must  take  Mr.  Wotherspoon’s  world- 
known  advice  in  the  matter  of  crape,  and  “  when  they 
ask  for  it  see  that  they  get  it  ”  for  a  case  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  of  a  lady  who  asked  for  it  and  was  sold 
quite  a  different  sort  of  crape,  though  the  dealer  assured 
her  that  it  was  the  AlbertCrape.  Of  course  nothing  of  this 
kind  could  occur  in  our  respectable  West-End  houses ;  but 
the  occurrence  only  proves  that  a  popular  article  has  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  imitations  and  other  malpractices. 

How  comfortable  is  the  quiet  cup  of  tea  in  the 
gloaming,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  dress  for  dinner  !  Morning 
and  afternoon  visits  are  really  a  labour,  and  not  always 
a  labour  of  love  !  They  manage  much  better  in  France 
with  their  charming  receptions,  at  which  you  need  only 
show  yourself  for  ten  minutes  or  stay  for  hours,  as 
you  like.  And  this  reminds  me  that  our  afternoon  tea 
is  being  adopted  in  Paris,  and  will  probably  become  as 
general  there  as  it  now  is  here.  The  general  complaint 
of  English  people  in  France  is  that  they  cannot  get 
good  tea.  How  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  delicious 
cup  of  Assam  Pekoe  that  I  am  sipping  as  I  write ! 
“  Strange  fare  for  a  humming-bird  !”says  some  fanciful 
reader  ;  while  a  more  practical  one  asks,  “  Where  did 
you  get  it  ?”  To  the  first  I  vouchsafe  no  answer,  and 
to  the  second  I  reply,  “  From  Thomas  Jones  and  Co., 
Compton  House,  Basnett-street,  Liverpool.”  This  well- 
known  firm  produces  delicious  teas  by  mixing  together 
three  or  four  different  kinds,  for  it  is  seldom  that  both 
strength  and  flavour  are  to  be  found  combined  in  one  kind. 

Cheap  teas  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Not  only  are 
they  injurious  to  the  health,  but  they  are  far  from 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  though  in  time  the  latter 
becomes  vitiated  and  depraved,  and  eventually  even 
prefers  the  bad  to  the  good,  thus  destroying  a  great 
safeguard  to  the  health  ;  for  the  palate  ought  to  be  like 
a  sentinel  guarding  the  entrance  and  giving  warning 
when  any  injurious  compound  enters  the  mouth. 
Really  pure  teas  are,  in  the  end,  less  expensive  than 
cheap  and  inferior  kinds,  as  double  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  has  to  be  infused  in  order  to  produce  a  tolerable 
cup  of  tea,  and  even  then  the  flavour  is  inferior. 
Mr.  Jones’s  Oolong  mixed  with  Congou  is  simply 
delicious,  fragrant,  and  for  delicate  flavouring  far 
preferable  to  green  tea  ;  and  the  less  expensive  varieties 
are  much  superior  to  those  usually  obtained  at  other 
establishments  at  the  same  price,  which  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  large  demand  for  them  from 
this  firm.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  naturally  green  tea.  The  colouring 


is  added  in  China,  and  the  reason  of  the  Oolong  above 
mentioned  being  preferable  to  green  is  that  the  flavour¬ 
ing  of  the  former  is  natural  to  the  shrub  from  the 
leaves  of  which  it  is  made.  India  has  made  such 
progress  in  the  cultivation  of  teas  that  some  of  the  finest 
and  best  are  now  imported  from  that  country  ;  but 
China  has  no  need  to  be  jealous,  for  the  Indian  teas  are 
'  generally  improved  by  an  admixture  of  some  of  those 
from  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  two  latest  kinds  of  fancy  work  between  which  the 
minds  of  industrious  ladies  are  divided  at  present  are  knit¬ 
ting  stockings  in  very  fine  silk  and  the  cretonne  applique 
work.  The  former  can  scarcely  come  under  the  head 
of  fancy  work  perhaps,  though  at  present  it  usurps  the 
place  of  a  more  elegant  style,  and  there  is  this  to  be 
said  for  it,  that  knitting  is  an  employment  well  calculated 
to  show  off  pretty  fingers.  Both  tatting  and  knitting 
excel  crochet  in  this  respect,  because  in  the  latter 
employment  the  hand  is  so  much  cramped  up.  This 
was  suggested  to  my  mind  by  seeing  a  young  lady 
employed  in  knitting  one  of  these  stockings  in  dark 
purple  silk,  against  which  her  lithe  white  fingers  looked 
•very  pretty,  although  she  had  pierced  them  again  and 
again  with  the  sharp  points  of  the  knitting-needles, 
which  have  to  be  very  fine  for  the  silk. 

The  cretonne  applique  work  is  really  fancy  work, 
requiring  some  taste  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
Neatness  is  needed  in  cutting  out  the  birds  and  flowers 
from  the  cretonne.  Perhaps  a  detailed  description  of 
the  mode  of  working  may  not  be  amiss  for  our  country 
and  colonial  readers — Tomah,  for  instance,  who  writes 
a  pretty  letter  from  Canada  this  month.  The  best  plan 
is  to  select  the  cretonnes  yourself  according  to  the  styles 
you  wish  to  make.  A  friend  of  mine  is  working  a 
table-cover  border  in  this  work  on  pale  blue  silk.  She 
chose  half  a  yard  of  several  different  cretonnes,  on  which 
were  birds,  flowers,  butterflies,  and  dragon-flies  in 
many  shades  of  grey,  crimson,  and  rose.  These  are 
all  cut  out  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  laid  on  the 
silk  (which  is  first  lined  with  soft  linen),  and  sewed 
over  in  silk  of  the  colour  of  the  bird  or  flower.  Thus 
if  you  are  working  over  a  grey  bird  with  scarlet  feathers 
you  work  it  over  with  shades  of  grey  and  scarlet.  If 
you  are  working  over  a  pink  rose  you  work  in  shades 
of  pink  silk,  dark  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and 
light  at  the  extremity  of  the  leaves,  where  they  are 
supposed  to  catch  the  light.  The  more  highly  finished 
the  details  are  in  the  cretonne  the  fewer  are  the  stitches 
required  in  sewing  over,  but  if  a  coarse,  badly-finished  cre¬ 
tonne  is  used  the  filling  in  with  coloured  silks  is  trouble¬ 
some,  and  requires  much  artistic  taste  to  be  effective. 
Borders  on  this  work  look  best  in  flower  sprays,  with  a 
brilliant-winged  butterfly  resting  here  and  there  on  one 
of  the  blossoms.  The  great  art  is  in  arranging  the 
objects  so  that  each  shall  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
— placed  neither  too  closely  together  nor  too  far  apart. 
The  lower  ^border,  if  the  work  be  meant  for  a  table- 
cover  border,  is  finished  with  buttonhole  stitch.  For  a 
cushion  this  is  not  necessary.  It  is  most  interesting 
work  to  those  who  have  a  good  eye  for  colour,  and  is 
less  fatiguing  than  the  endless  “  stitch,  stitch,  stitch”  of 
Berlin  woolwork. 
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The  best  and  most  varied  selection  of  cretonnes  and 
chintzes  is  that  of  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Simpson,  89,  New- 
gate-strcer.  Some  of  the  designs  of  these  are  highly 
artistic.  I  was  shown  one  of  the  satteen  cretonnes, 
which,  on  a  pale  pink  ground,  displayed  a  medallion 
in  silvery  grey  on  which  two  Cupids  were  represented. 
Round  the  medallion  was  an  exquisite  half-wreath  of 
delicately- tinted  floweis.  From  these  a  graceful  loop 
of  narrow  ribbon  fell  over  the  neck  of  a  greyish- white 
stork  with  bright  crimson  feathers  in  the  wing  which 
were  half  opened,  and  well-drawn  sprays  of  flowers 
and  foliage  filled  the  remaining  space.  Even  the  less 
expensive  cretonnes  are  characterised  by  the  same 
tasteful  designs  and  purity  of  colouring.  Messrs. 
Simpson  have  also  an  enormous  variety  of  .damasks, 
cuitain  cloths,  and  moreens,  with  other  useful  materials 
necessary  in  furniture  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Braiding  is  a  kind  of  fancy  work  that  is  not  only 
pleasant  in  the  process  but  most  useful  now  when  it  is 
so  much  used  in  the  trimming  of  dresses,  jackets,  and 
fichus.  Braiding  in  silk  is  flways  fashionable,  and 
will  remain  popular  long  after  the  more  prononce  style 
of  beading  in  jet  and  steel  has  had  its  day.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  simple  execution  lay  in  the 
inconvenience  of  sending  the  materials  to  be  stamped 
with  a  pattern,  but  this  has  now  been  avoided  by  the 
new  transfer  process,  the  materials  for  which  may 
be  had  of  Madame  Goudacd,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  and  of  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street, 
Oxford-street.  The  packet  containing  the  necessary 
articles  is  sold 'at  2s.  6d.,  and  with  the  prepared  cloth, 
white  and  blue,  any  material  can  be  marked  on  excepting 


velvet.  For  this  and  woolly  materials  a  further 
process  (not  difficult)  is  necessary,  which  is  explained 
in  the  instructions  issued  with  each  packet.  A  heel- 
ball  is  also  included  in  each  packet  for  copying  the 
pattern  of  apy  braided  garment.  This  process  is  re¬ 
markably  simple.  You  merely  lay  a  piece  of  clean 
paper  over  the  braiding,  rub  the  heel-ball  over  the 
paper,  and  the  pattern  oudines  itself  accurately  on  the 
side  of  the  paper  next  the  garment.  Madame  Goubaud 
has  sent  me  several  pretty  patterns  for  braiding,  as 
specimens,  which  I  can  recommend  equally  with  her 
excellent  cut-out  paper  patterns.  These  are  made  in 
four  sizes — girls’,  young  ladies’,  medium,  and  large 
size.  I  can  also  recommend  the  braids  made  by  Charles 
Gifford,  of  Peel  Grove  Mills,  Cambridge  Heath. 

The  next  subject  on  my  notes  necessitates  rather  a 
skip.  I  shall  be  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge 
brought  by  the  man  against  the  dictionary,  “  which,” 
he  said,  “  contained  a  good  deal  of  interesting  reading, 
but  managed  somehow  to  change  the  subject  very  often.” 
From  paper  patterns  to  harmoniums  requires  a  mental 
leap  certainly.  Those  of  Messrs.  Knott  and  Son, 
III,  Pentonville-road,  form  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  soft,  full  tones  of  an  organ.  They  are  made  of 
well-seasoned  materials,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  harmoniums,  and  on  the  cabinet  work  more  care 
is  expended  than  is  usual  with  these  instruments, 
which,  in  this  matter,  are  like  the  typical  step-child, 
while  the  piano  is  the  petted  “  own  child.”  I  am  told 
that  these  harmoniums  never  get  out  of  order  or  out  of 
tune,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Dress  of  sky-blue  faille.  Trained  j  upon  with  the 
quadruple  fold,  called  Bulgarian,  terminating  behind  in 
tabs  square  like  battlements,  edged  with  pale  pink,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  pleating  of  blue  faille.  The  front  of  the  jupon 
is  trimmed  below  with  a  similar  pleating,  above  which 
are  bouillonnes  and  pleatings  edged  with  pink,  and  the 
whole  is  disposed  en  tablier  over  the  first  pleating.  An 
additional  tablier,  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  grelot 
fringe  and  pink  bindings,  ends  under  the  Bulgarian  fold. 
Garland  of  wild  roses,  crossing  the  jupon  from  side  to 
side,  crossing  the  wide  fold  over  which  it  spreads  in  a 
trail.  Low  corsage  with  long  points  behind  and  before, 
trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  bouillonne  which  forms  the 
short  sleeve,  and  fastened  at  intervals  by  roses.  Pink 
faille  bindings  on  all  the  edges.  Wild  roses  in  the 
hair. 

2.  Costume  in  white  tarlatan.  Jupon  in  white  taffe¬ 
tas,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  tablier  drawn  and  bouil- 
lonnee,  below  which  are  flounces  of  the  same  material 
disposed  en  Mats.  The  train  is  trimmed  with  flounces 
disposed  in  the  same  fashion.  A  tarlatan  tunic  covers  a 
portion  of  the  jupon  with  elegant  draperies  which  traverse 
the  top.  Corsage  with  long  points  in  front,  surrounded 
with  tarlatan  drapery,  fastened  with  red  carnations. 
Groups  of  similar  flowers  on  the  tablier. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PATTERN 
lady’s  paletot. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  thin  cloth,  velvet,  or' 
cashmere  ;  it  may  be  trimmed  with  braid,  passementerie 
lace,  or  jet  trimming,  according  to  the  material  chosen. 
Our  pattern  consists  of  four  pieces — viz.,  the  front,  the 
side  piece,  half  of  back,  and  sleeve.  The  basque  of 
back  is  arranged  in  a  pleat,  and  the  side  piece  comes 
over  to  centre  of  back.  This  is  left  loose  and  trimmed 
to  the  waist,  showing  the  full  basque  between  the 
opening. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

THE  STAR  BORDER  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AND  SILK. 

This  elegant  design  is  intended  for  a  mantelpiece  or 
bracket  border.  If  for  the  latter  three  scallops  would 
be  sufficient.  The  star  in  the  centre  of  each  scallop, 
from  which  our  design  takes  its  title,  is  worked  in 
various  colours  on  a  scarlet  ground  the  rays  being 
edged  with  bright  yellow  silk  gives  it  a  brilliant  effect 
when  worked.  Materials  for  three  scallops : — Canvas, 
9  skeins  of  blue  wool,  lo  of  red,  5  of  light  brown, 
9  of  second  shade,  7  of  third,  3  of  light  green,  3  of 
dark  green,  14  of  black,  l  skein  of  yellow  filoselle, 
half  skein  of  white  filoselle.  Madame  Goubaud, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies 
the  above  materials  for  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 


72. — SoFA-CusHioM  IN  Raised  Embroidery  and  AppuoyE. 


>o. — Embroidered  Inser¬ 
tion  FOR  Underunen. 


71. — Embroidered  Inser¬ 
tion  FOR  Underlinen. 
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THE  IRON  MONK. 


Drip,  drip,  drip,  the  rain  is  plashing  into  the  tiny 
lakes  and  rivers  in  the  sodden  garden  beds. 
Through  the  open  window  comes  the  faint,  sweet 
smell  of  the  damp  earth — that  moist,  spring-like  odour 
which  nothing  else  resembles.  A  soft  twittering  comes 
from  under  the  eaves,  where  the  happy  little  feathered 
lovers — who  yesterday  were  flying  about  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  building  their  wee  houses — have  taken  shelter. 
Under  my  window  a  great  black  snail  is  leisurely  pro¬ 
menading.  In  the  kitchen  Jean  is  whistling  (all  out 
of  tune)  some  popular  air.  Lisette  has  been  scolding 
him.  Good,  stupid  Jean  stares  at  her,  says  nothing, 
and  goes  on  whistling.  These  good  people  love  one 
another  •,  but  Lisette  is  quick,  eager,  self-reliant — Jean 
is  slow  and  plodding.  “  He  has  no  thought,”  she  says 
sharply,  in  her  quick,  brisk  utterance.  Jean  smiles 
doubtfully,  and  goes  olF  to  his  work.  I  speak  of  his 
goodness,  his  kindness,  and  Lisette’s  black  eyes  fill 
with  tears. 

Yesterday  I  found  two  slender  sprays  of  the  fra¬ 
grant  lily  of  the  valley — the  woods  will  be  full  of  them 
soon.  They  sway  about  in  the  soft  air,  their  tiny 
waxen  cups  filled  to  the  very  brim  with  sweetness. 
My  grandmother  dreamed  of  them  the  day  she  died, 
waking  suddenly  with  an  exclamation  of  delight. 
“What  is  it?”  I  asked.  “Ah!  won  enfant"  she 
answered  with  a  sigh,  “  I  was  gathering  lilies  at  the 
old  chateau."  The  last  disappointment  in  a  life  of 
sorrow !  Uo  her  hands  gather  their  sweet  blossoms  in 
the  gardens  to  which  she  has  gone  ?  I  hope  so  indeed. 

I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  this  quiet  life  suits 
me.  When  the  heart  is  content  it  needs  but  little  to 
give  us  pleasure.  It  is  happiness  to  breathe  the  s^veet 
air,  and  listen  to  the  soft  patter  of  the  rain.  How 
steadily  the  drops  fall  on  the  gravel,  and  with  what 
petulant  laughter  they  splash  out  upon  the  stones  I 
What  a  day  to  be  lazy  in  I  Jean  cannot  possibly  ask 
me  to-day  to  walk  over  his  fields  with  him.  If  Lisette 
will  but  let  me  alone — she  looks  with  an  evil  eye  on 
those  long  quiet  hours  of  dreaming.  Ah  me!  my 
fate  is  coming  ;  I  know  it  in  the  firm  decided  sound  of 
the  advancing  footsteps. 

“  Will  mademoiselle  please  enter  the  salonV' 

Once  there,  I  listen  patiently  to  her  exclamations  of 
horror  over  the  dust,  and  the  filmy  webs  with  which 
generations  of  spiders  have  festooned  the  old  pictures. 
At  last  I  am  brought  to  confess  that  Jean  is  idle  to¬ 
day,  and  I  consent  to  his  dusting  the  dirty  faces  of  my 
ancestors,  if  it  so  pleases  him.  It  does  not  please  him 
— he  would  much  rather  be  left  in  peace — but  it 
pleases  Lisette,  and  I  am  released.  Lisette  is  happy. 
A  ladder  is  brought — brushes — cloths.  I  retreat  in 
dismay,  carrying  with  me  the  remembrance  of  a  face 
which,  it  seemed  to  my  fancy,  looked  reproachfully 
down  upon  me.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  bold, 
haughty  features,  an  eagle  eye,  and  a  firm,  proud 
mouth.  He  is  in  full  armour,  over  which  hangs  a 


monk’s  robe,  and  in  his  mailed  hand  he  holds  a  crucifix 
— grasping  it  like  a  sword.  The  “  Iron  Monk”  he  is 
called.  The  face  haunts  me  ;  fiery,  passionate,  it 
accords  ill  with  the  humility  of  the  monk’s  habit. 
“  What  a  history  that  man  has  I”  I  say  to  myself.  My 
eye  falls  upon  the  little  leathern  box  ;  my  grandmother’s 
words  recur  to  me  :  “  In  it  you  will  find  the  life-secrets 
of  many  of  your  race.”  Why  not  that  of  the  Iron 
Monk?  I  open  it  eagerly.  Under  many  others  I  find 
a  paper  in  my  grandmother’s  writing  ;  the  ink  is  faded, 
but  I  read  the  title,  and  joyfully  draw  forth  my  prize. 
The  rain  is  still  falling  gently.  I  settle  myself  back 
in  my  chair  and  begin. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  IRON  MONK. 

There  are  many  legends  concerning  the  Iron  Monk 
in  which  truth  and  error  are  so  mingled  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  the  real  from  the  false  ;  but  this 
I  have  tried  to  do,  thinking  that  some  one  besides 
myself  may  wonder  over  the  strange  story  of  this 
unfortunate  man,  so  deeply  sinned  against. 

Once — I  do  not  know  the  year — there  were  twin 
brothers  born  at  the  chateau.  Their  father — proud  and 
fiery — was  slain  in  some  fierce  quarrel  within  a  month 
after  their  birth.  His  gentle  wife  soon  followed  her 
lord,  leaving  her  children  to  the  guardianship  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative,  then  in  Paris.  Ten  years  passed.  He 
brought  his  motherless  daughter  to  the  chateau ;  after 
that  he  seldom  left  it.  Crafty,  subtle,  he  soon  saw  that 
with  the  bold  Victor  his  influence  was  little.  The 
young  lord  knew  his  power,  and  was  jealous  of  inter¬ 
ference.  His  proud  lips  would  curl  with  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  smile  while  listening  to  the  commands  of  his  cousin, 
not  one  of  which  he  ever  obeyed.  From  the  first  they 
hated  and  mistrusted  each  other.  Meanwhile  over  the 
gentle  Louis  the  guardian’s  power  increased  day  by  day. 
With  passionate  sorrow,  Victor  saw  his  brother  drawn 
fiirther  and  farther  away  from  him.  Weak,  easily  flat¬ 
tered,  Louis  soon  yielded  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his 
wily  kinsman.  And  Victor — too  proud  to  complain, 
yet  suffering  intensely — lavished  his  warm  love  on  the 
little  Antoinette.  Four  years  older  than  she,  he  was 
the  protector  as  well  as  playmate  ;  brother  changed 
to  lover,  and  life  smiled  once  more  on  the  young 
Victor. 

The  cross  was  raised,  and  the  earth  shook  with  the 
tread  of  armed  men  ;  bugles  were  ringing,  pennons 
flying,  and  from  every  hill  and  valley  came  the  shout, 
“  For  the  cross  I  For  the  cross  I”  With  the  blood  of 
his  race  leaping  hotly  in  his  veins,  Victor  prepared  to 
join  his  countrymen.  He  was  of  age — none  sought  to 
stay  him,  and  it  was  in  the  soft  eyes  of  Antoinette  alone 
that  he  saw  grief  at  parting.  Proudly,  coldly,  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  home  of  his  fathers.  With  a  firm  step  he 
crossed  the  court.  His  brother  started  forward  as 
if  to  throw  himself  in  his  arms,  but  a  hand  detained 
him  ;  a  few  whispered  words,  and  he  stood  motionless. 
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Victor’s  hand  was  on  his  horse’s  bridle — his  troop  was 
waiting— when  a  light  step  sounded  behind  him — and 
Antoinette  flung  herself,  sobbing,  on  his  heart.  A  dark 
scowl  settled  on  the  face  of  Louis.  Tenderly  Victor 
soothed  her,  as  with  trembling  hands  she  fastened  a 
rich  scarf  about  him,  on  which  she  had  embroidered 
the  word  “  Toujour s.” 

“  Ah  !  Mignon,”  he  said  sadly,  “  will  you  love  me 
always  ?” 

“  Always,  Victor.” 

Twelve  years  passed.  One  day  in  summer,  in  the 
twilight,  a  tired  horse  slowly  climbed  the  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  chateau.  His  rider — a  knight  with  his  visor 
down — looked  eagerly  from  side  to  side.  Lights  were 
beginning  to  glimmer  among  the  trees.  A  workman 
passed  him  singing. 

“  Tell  me,  good  friend,  who  lives  yonder,”  said  the 
knight,  pointing  to  the  grey  walls  beneath  him. 

“  Our  good  lord  and  his  lady,”  answered  the  man, 
gazing  curiously  at  the  tired  horse  and  his  armed  rider. 

The  knight  started.  “  Who  is  your  lord  ?”  he  asked 
huskily. 

“  Count  Louis,”  said  the  man  wonderingly. 

“  He  had  a  brother  ?” 

“  Oh,  the  brother,  God  rest  his  soul,  was  killed  in 
battle ;  though  some  say,”  he  added  mysteriously, 
“  the  devil  flew  away  with  him.” 

The  stranger  laughed  harshly.  Throwing  the  man 
some  gold,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped 
down  the  hill.  That  night  the  monks  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  monastery  were  roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  gate.  A  strange  voice  demanded  speech  with  their 
abbot.  Bolts  were  drawn,  doors  unbarred.  A  tired 
horse  was  stabled  beside  the  abbot’s  well-fed  palfrey, 
and  a  strange  guest  sat  at  the  abbot’s  table.  Midnight 
had  tolled  long  since,  and  still  the  abbot  and  his  guest 
sat  talking,  in  low,  earnest  tones. 

“  And  now,  good  father,  for  your  story,”  said  the 
knight,  lifting  the  flagon  of  wine  to  his  lips. 

“  If  it  be  your  pleasure,  my  lord - ”  and  the 

abbot  hesitated. 

“  It  is  my  pleasure,”  was  the  authoritative  answer, 
and  shading  his  face  with  his  mailed  hand,  he  signed  to 
the  abbot  to  begin. 

With  a  nervous  tremor  in  his  voice  the  churchman 
obeyed. 

“  Four  years  after  you  had  left  us,  my  lord,  there 
was  a  private  marriage  at  the  chateau.  How  it  came 
about  I  know  not,  but  so  it  was.  You  were  gone, 
and  the  Lady  Antoinette’s  memory  was  short.  Tidings 
of  you  came  but  seldom.  Occasionally  some  wander¬ 
ing  minstrel  sang  of  your  daring  deeds. 

“  ‘  He  will  be  killed  one  day,’  said  your  kinsman. 

“  A  twelvemonth  afterwards  a  messenger  arrived. 
He  bore  tidings  of  your  death.  Count  Louis  com¬ 
manded  masses  to  be  said  for  your  soul,  and  took 
possession  of  your  lands. 

“  One  evening  a  lady,  thickly  veiled,  sought  speech 
with  me.  She  placed  a  packet  in  my  hands.  ‘  By  the 
love  you  bear  Count  Victor,  send  this  to  him.  Her 
voice  trembled  with  emotion. 


“  ‘  Lady,’  I  said  gravely,  ‘  dees  your  husband 
sanction  this?’ 

“  She  shuddered  violently. 

“‘You  will  keep  my  secret?  You  loved  Count 
Victor — you  are  his  kinsman — for  the  love  of  God, 
pray  him  to  return.’ 

“  I  sent  the  packet  by  the  hand  of  a  wandering  friar.” 

“  It  never  reached  me,”  said  the  knight  hoarsely. 

“  I  guessed  as  much.  Your  cousin  died — died  as 
he  had  lived” — and  the  abbot  crossed  himself.  “  His 
fearful  end  appalled  Count  Louis,  as  he  is  called,”  and 
he  looked  deprecatingly  at  his  companion. 

“  Call  him  so,”  said  the  knight  with  a  bitter  smile. 

“  He  is  haunted  by  the  fear  of  your  return.  He  has 
grown  old  before  his  time.  Three  children  have  been 
born  to  him  ;  two  are  dead.  Life  is  a  burden,  and 
death  is  feared.” 

The  knight  sighed  heavily. 

“  You  are  fatigued,  my  lord,”  'said  the  abbot 
kindly  -,  “  remove  that  cumbrous  armour.” 

“  Good  father,”  interrupted  the  knight,  “  I  made  a 
vo.w  to  doff  it  not  until  I  entered  my  father’s  halls. 
We  shall  not  part  company  for  many  a  long  day,  me- 
thinks.” 

The  abbot  started.  “  But,  my  lord,  bethink 
you - ” 

“  I  have  bethought  me,”  and  he  rose  as  if  to  end  the 
conference.  “  I  have  bethought  me.  The  man  yonder” 
— and  he  shook  his  clinched  hand  towards  the  chateau, 
whose  walls  rose  faint  and  dim  in  the  grey  of  the  early 
morning — “  is  neither  kith  nor  kin  of  mine,  but  I  can¬ 
not  bring  disgrace  upon  my  father’s  name.” 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  Count  Victor  ;  but  one 
day  the  Lady  Antoinette  found  upon  her  table  a  blood¬ 
stained  scarf,  on  which  she  traced  the  word 
“  Toujour s." 

When  the  leaves  began  to  fall  a  new  brother  was 
admitted  to  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  villagers  around  the  chateau  whispered  together 
as  the  Iron  Monk  strode  past  their  doors,  his  stern 
face  shaded  by  his  cowl.  And  as  ever  and  anon  they 
caught  the  glimmer  of  steel  beneath  his  flowing  robe, 
the  more  fearful  crossed  themselves  devoutly.  None 
questioned  him.  “  I  have  made  a  vow,”  he  said 
simply,  when  they  marvelled  at  his  strange  attire. 
Fearful  tales  were  told  of  crimes  committed  in  Holy 
Land.  When  they  reached  his  ears  he  smiled  scorn¬ 
fully. 

One  day,  pacing  slowly  up  the  dusty  village  street, 
he  saw  a  gay  cavalcade  issue  from  the  gates  of  the. 
chateau.  Drawing  his  cowl  farther  over  his  face,  he 
paused  to  let  it  pass.  The  eyes  of  Count  Louis 
turned  curiously  upon  him  ;  he,  too,  had  heard  of  the 
Iron  Monk. 

“  I  pray  your  blessing,  good  father,”  said  he  with 
a  courteous  smile. 

“  Benedicite"  muttered  the  monk  hoarsely  ;  and  the 
count’s  cheek  blanched  as  those  fierce  eyes  burned 
upon  his  face.  Had  he  looked  back  he  would  have 
seen  a  steel-gloved  hand  clinched  threateningly. 

One  day  came  the  tidings  that  the  lord  of  the  chateau 
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was  dying.  His  confessor  was  absent.  “  I  will  go,” 
said  the  Iron  Monk. 

The  abbot  stared,  but  said  nothing.  Drawing  his 
cowl  over  his  face,  the  monk  followed  the  messenger. 
Entering  the  room  of  the  dying  man,  he  closed  the 
door.  What  passed  between  them  none  knew.  As 
he  again  crossed  the  threshold,  the  Lady  Antoinette 
placed  herself  before  him.  He  threw  back  his  cowl. 

“  Victor!” 

He  passed  on  ;  but  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  grasped  his  robe. 

“  Victor,  pardon !” 

“  Woman,  pray  to  God!”  was  the  stern  answer. 

She  signed  to  an  attendant,  who  placed  her  baby  in 
her  arms. 

“  Victor,  do  not  curse  my  child,”  she  said  plead¬ 
ingly. 


His  face  softened.  Taking  the  infant  in  his  strong 
arms,  he  gazed  long  on  the  tiny  features.  The  baby 
opened  its  blue  eyes,  and  smiled.  Signing  the  cross 
upon  its  forehead,  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  sacred 
symbol,  then  gave  back  the  infant  to  hs  kneeling 
mother. 

That  night  the  death-bell  tolled  for  Count  Louis. 

The  Iron  Monk  was  absent  from  the  midnight 
prayers.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  kneeling  by  the 
narrow  casement,  his  face  turned  towards  the  chdteau, 
where,  dead  alike  to  praise  and  blame,  with  clay- 
cold  lips  and  fast-shut  eyes,  his  brother  was  lying. 
Death,  the  great  peace-maker,  had  united  the 
brothers  again.  Together  they  had  entered  the 
world,  together  they  had  left  it,  and  the  foir-haired 
baby  in  his  mother’s  arms  was  heir  to  the  broad 
lands. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


50. — Ball  Toilits. 

Fig.  I .  Young  married  lady’s  toilette  in  rose-colounnl  taffetas  and 
diamant  gauze.  Skirt  rasterre  in  front  with  long  train  behind, 
trimmed  in  front  with  six  small  quillings  placed  lengthways,  com¬ 
posed  of  very  small  pleatings  pinked  out  and  placed  one  over  the 
other.  The  back  of  the  skirt,  invisible  in  the  plate,  has  a  long 
train  trimmed  with  nine  small  bias  flounces  in  taffetas,  pinked  out. 
The  front  is  a  tunic  in  diamant  gauze,  forming  a  tablier  much 
rounded.  It  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  light  mossy 
fringe,  surmounted  by  a  narrow  garland  of  flowers.  A  pouff  of  gauze 
is  bouillonne  behind  very  short.  It  falls  on  each  side  over  the  tab- 
Bcr,  and  is  ndsed  behind  by  a  very  large  bunch  of  flowers,  fastened 
by  loops  of  grenat  ribbon.  This  pouff  is  trimmed  all  round  with 
rich  lace,  fastened  by  a  bunch  of  black  grapes,  and  yellowish 
fbliage.  The  corsage  is  low,  en  ccenr  in  front ;  and  having  points  at 
each  side  of  the  l^k,  trimmed  with  lace,  falling  like  a  berthe, 
on  each  shoulder  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  foliage.  A  bow  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  corsage,  behind  and  before.  The  sleeve 
is  short,  in  gauze  bonillonnee,  with  transparent  rose  and  lace  at  the 
edge.  The  coiffure  is  very  high,  with  curls  falling  from  the  right 
ude  over  the  bade,  and  bunch  of  grapes  and  foliage  placed  in  front 
at  the  side. 

Fig.  z.  Toilette  de  bal  for  a  young  girl  in  sky-blue  taffetas  and 
white  velontw  gauze.  Taffetas  skirt,  rasterre  in  front,  trimmed 
below  with  three  large  pinked-ont  ruches.  This  trimming  is  con¬ 
tinued  all  round  the  skirt,  which  has  a  long  train  b  ^hiniL  The  skirt 
is  gathered  with  a  large  flat  pleat  at  the  hack,  and  is  trimmed  down 
the  whole  length,  from  the  waist  to  the  ruches,  with  a  rich  design 
embroidered  in  white  silk  and  pearls.  Handsome  tablier  of  striped 
white  velvet  gauze,  fight  on  the  hips,  and  raised  at  the  back  in  a 
wmff  by  a  rich  sash  in  very  wide  taffetas  tied  nnder  the  pouff, 
forming  two  laige  bows  with  ends  falling  to  the  ruches.  This  ta1>- 
fier  is  trimmed  round  the  edge  with  three  rows  of  very  soft  silk 
fringe.  Cuirasae  corsage  with  long  flat  basques  in  front,  and  forming 
thrM  large  godet  plsato  behind  in  taffetas,  without  other  trimming 
than  a  bias  of  gauze,  edged  top  and  bottom  with  narrow  lace. 
Short  pnffwl  sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace.  White  feather,  tipped 
arith  blue,  fastened  in  the  hair  with  blue  bow. 

Sx. — linoooK  ATO  VisrriKG  Toii.kts. 

Fig.  I.  Toug  lady’s  costume.  Skirt  rasterre  in  front  and  long 
train  behind,  trimme<l  in  front  for  the  tablier  with  small  bouillonnees 
placed  across  ending  at  the  sides  under  the  flounces,  which  trim  all 
the  back  of  the  skirt.  These  are  six  in  number,  and  arc  bias  with 
wide  rolls  at  the  edges.  A  tnnic  in  striped  material  begins  in  front 
and  parts  in  two  behind,  meeting  again  below  under  a  handsome 
bow  in  veiy*  wide  &ille  ribbon,  nontching  the  colour  of  the  whole 
costume.  Cuirasse  in  black  velvet,  fitting  the  figure  very  closely, 
trimmed  behind  and  before  with  a  plastron  composed  of  bead^ 
galloon.  The  sleeves  are  of  the  striped  material,  ending  under  a 


bow  of  ribbon  at  the  wrist.  Catogan  coiffure,  tied  with  a  bow 
matching  the  toilette. 

2.  Visiting  dress.  Black  velvet  skirt,  ra.sterre  in  front,  and 
trimmed  for  the  tablier  with  a  very  high  pleating  of  itself,  finished 
by  another  small  pleating  in  very  wide  folds.  The  back  is  trimmed 
with  a  bias  flounce,  hcade<l  with  a  pleating.  This  is  repeated  three 
times,  and  is  thus  nearly  up  to  the  waist.  Matelass*;  tnnic  forming 
rounded  tablier  in  front,  looiied  high  at  the  sides,  and  very  long  and 
ample  at  the  back,  the  pouff  being  supported  by  ribbons.  Corsage- 
vest  in  matelasse,  tight  to  the  figure  with  basques,  very  short  in 
front,  and  forming  wide  comet  folds  behind.  The  neck  is  open  cn 
coenr,  aad  trimmed  with  a  wide  revers  in  plain  taffetas.  The  sleeve 
is  half  wide,  with  deep  cuff.  The  contours  of  the  vestc  and  tunic 
are  edged  with  feather  trimming,  matching  the  colour  of  the 
matelsMe.  Tliis  toilette  retjuires  iz^  yards  of  velvet  and  5^  yards 
of  matelasse,  48  inches  wide.  Felt  hat,  with  falling  brim,  trimmed 
all  round  with  a  twisted  velvet  ribbon  falling  at  the  back  in  wide 
ends.  A  handsome  curled  feather  is  placed  in  a  large  tuft  in  front. 

Sz. — Ball  CoirpiniE. 

Coiffure  composed  of  a  cascade  of  white  feathers  and  loops  of 
black  velvet.  It  is  fastened  in  the  liair  with  two  gold  buckles,  set 
with  fine  pearls  to  match  the  necklace  and  earrings. 

S3. — Cmi.DiiEii’3  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  for  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  Costume  of  dark  blue 
velvet,  composed  of  a  Princess  dress,  with  pleated  flounces  of  faille, 
headed  with  a  biais  band  of  silk  to  match.  Velvet  pelerine,  with 
Watteau  pleat  in  the  centre  of  liack,  edged  with  matelasse  and 
faille  pleating ;  collar  to  correspond.  Hat  of  grey  felt,  trimmed 
with  a  scarf  of  blue  Surah  foulard  forming  bows  at  the  side,  and  a 
bird’s  wing  placed  us  an  aigrette. 

2.  Cloth  costume  for  a  boy  six  years  old,  composeil  of  a  skirt 
arranged  in  flat  pleats,  over  which  fall  the  fringed  ends  of  a  searlct 
sash.  Demi-fitting  jacket,  Ixiund  with  faille  of  the  same  colour, 
and  ornamented  with  fancy  buttons  ;  large  sailor  collar.  Black  felt 
hat,  trimmed  with  ribbon,  and  a  bird’s  wing. 

S4  and  55. — Walking  Toilet. 

Dress  of  two  shades  of  poplin  ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
gathereil  flounces  behind,  reaching  nearly  to  the  waist,  on  the  front 
width  there  are  only  four.  Duchesse  polonaise  of  the  lightc.st  shade, 
ornamented  with  thick  silk  fringe  with  beaded  heading.  Tliis  gar¬ 
ment  forms  a  long  tablier  over  the  skirt  in  front,  and  postillion 
basque  terminated  with  bows.  Coat  sleeve  of  the  darker  shade 
with  light  cuffs. 

56. — Opeba  Hood. 

Opera  hood  of  silk  woven  material,  pale  bine  in  colour,  arranged 
on  the  head  a  la  hlarie  Stuart,  and  worn  with  the  ends  cro.'sed  in 
front. 
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SIaoams  Adolphe  GonBArD,  30,  Henbietta  St.,  Cotext  Garden,  AV.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 

REQUIRED  POR  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PAGES. 


57. — Ui.ACK  Lace  Fichu. 

Ficlui  of  black  net,  arruiigcil  in  folds,  and  cinbroldcvcd  with 
purse  silk  of  dilferent  colours,  and  edged  round  with  black  silk 
fringe. 

58  and  59. — Confections  and  Dolmans. 

1.  Sleeve  of  eonfection.  Fig.  6. 

2.  Sleeve  of  jacket.  Fig.  7. 

3.  Confection  of  black  velvet,  with  long  pointed  ends  in  front, 
short  and  round  behind ;  it  is  edged  with  pleated  silk  and  feather 
trimming.  Large  sleeve,  with  silk  revers,  trimmed  with  pleating 
and  feathers  to  match. 

4.  Caradoc  confection  in  cloth,  trimmed  with  bias  bands  and 
feathers,  large  collar  and  revers,  wide  stpiare  cuds  in  front.  Largo 
sleeves,  with  opening  in  the  centre  for  the  arms. 

5.  Tight-fitting  cloth  jacket,  trimmetl  with  chinchilla.  This 
garment  forms  two  rounded  tabs  behind,  entirely  edged  with  fur. 
Sleeve  trimmed  to  match. 

6.  Confection  of  dark  green  cloth,  ornamented  with  oxydised 
silver  agrafes. 

7.  Cloth  jacket,  with  brandebourg  and  silver  agrafes. 

8.  Velvet  mantle.  This  garment  is  short  in  front,  pointed  behind. 
Large  sleeves,  with  silk  revers  and  silver  ornaments. 

9.  Velvet  confection  bordered  with  fur.  This  garment  is  short 
behind,  pointed  in  front.  The  sleeves  are  open  to  the  armhole,  and 
ornamented  with  a  ribbon  bow  and  silver  buckle.  A  similar  bow 
fastens  the  neck ;  it  is  also  trimmed  with  beaded  passementerie. 

10.  Cashmere  Dolman,  trimmed  with  feathers,  and  entirely 
covered  with  silk  bniid  and  rows  of  Ix'ads. 

11.  Tight-fitting  cloth  jacket,  trimmed  with  fur,  silk  braid,  and 
buttons, 

60  and  61. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Borders. 

Cross  Stitch. 

These  borilers  are  intended  for  ornamenting  baskets,  watch- 
stands,  and  similar  puiiwses ;  they  are  embroidered  on  a  canvas 
ground,  with  wool  and  filoselle.  For  No.  60  the  colours  reijuired 
are  two  shades  of  green,  brown,  and  black.  For  No.  61  scarlet, 
black,  two  shades  of  green,  two  shades  of  blue,  and  two  shades  of 
broivn. 

6*. — Embroidered  Hanging  Cushion. 

Linetl  with  hrown  leather,  and  ornamented  with  an  embroidery 
of  applique,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch. 

63. — Applique  Border  for  Table  Cover. 

This  cficctive  design  is  carried  out  in  various  shades  of  a  brownish 
fawn-colour.  The  ground  is  of  a  pale  fawn-colour,  and  the  appliqud 
is  of  cloth  and  velvet  in  four  dilferent  shades  of  brown.  The  over¬ 
cast  stitching  of  the  tendrils  and  stems  is  also  in  brown  purse  silk 
of  different  shades.  The  darkest  shade  is  employed  for  the  strip  of 
cloth  at  the  outer  edge,  which  is  braided  in  brown  soutache.  The 
only  relief  is  an  embroidery  of  gold  cord  in  knotted  stitch. 

64  and  65. — Crochet  Sleeveless  Jacket. 

The  original  of  our  pattern  is  crocheted  with  brown  wool  in 
Victoria  crochet,  and  h.as  a  border  of  grey  wool  in  a  raised  pattern. 
The  jacket  is  commenced  from  the  lower  centre  of  the  back,  a 
chain  of  100  stitches  having  been  previously  made  for  the  increasing 
on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  edge.  In  connection  with  this  chain 
10  stitches  were  put  on  for  the  fir.st  pattern  row.  Each  pattern 
row  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  two  rows,  in  the  first  of  which  all 
the  stitches  are  taken  up,  and  in  the  second  they  are  all  cast  off. 
The  jacket  is  crocheted  in  one  piece  as  far  as  the  armholes.  For 
the  increasing  on  the  left  side  the  100  stitches  above  mentioned  are 
employed,  the  re<]uisite  number  being  taken  up  in  the  first  of  each 
pattern  row.  In  the  first  pattern  row.  however,  these  stitches  are 
left  unnoticed.  To  increase  on  the  right  side,  crochet  ns  many 
stitches  as  are  re(|uired  at  the  end  of  the  pattern  row,  and  take 
them  up  in  the  next.  If  it  is  necessary  to  increase  in  the  middle 
of  the  work  it  is  done  in  the  first  row  of  a  pattern  row  by  taking 
np  the  horizontal  part  of  a  stitch.  The  decreasing  is  eftected  by 
crocheting  two  together  in  the  second  row  of  a  pattern  row  or  if 
the  outer  eilge  has  to  be  nnrrowetl  the  stitch  is  merely  left  un¬ 
noticed.  There  are  39  pattern  rows  from  the  lower  eilge  to  the 
armholes,  and  the  decreasing  and  increasing  takes  place  in  them  ns 
follows : — The  increasing  at  the  outer  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  20 
stitches,  is  begun  in  the  tnd  pattern  row,  and  continued  to  the 
1 6th  inclusive ;  and  in  the  first  10  pattern  rows  6  stitches  on  each 
side,  and  in  the  five  following  rows  8  stitches  on  each  side,  must  be 
increased.  Thu  decreasing  takes  place  as  follows : — 


Crochet  two  together  in  the  centre  of  the  3rd  and  up  to  the  iith 
row  inclusive,  in  which  row  there  should  be  57  stitches  decreased. 
In  the  4th  pattern  row  decrease  i  on  each  side  the  centre  25 
stitches;  in  the  fth  decrease  i  stitch  on  each  side  the  centre  37 
stitches,  and  2  more  stitches  at  regular  intervals  between  the  two. 
Decrease  in  the  same  way  in  the  following  6  pattern  rows ;  in 
the  6th  decrease  5  out  of  the  centre  47  stitches ;  in  the  7th  decrease 
6  out  of  the  centre  53  ;  in  the  8th  decrease  7  out  of  the  centre  57  ; 
in  the  9th  decrease  8  out  of  the  centre  63  ;  in  the  loth  decrease  15 
out  of  the  centre  63;  and  in  the  1  ith  decrease  9  out  of  the  centre 
18  stitches.  There  is  no  decrea.sing  in  the  12th  row.  The  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  begun  at  the  back,  in  the  13th 
pattern  row,  on  each  side  of  the  21  stitches,  so  as  to  imitate  the  side 
seam.  Increase  by  one  at  the  same  place  in  each  succeediug  pattern 
up  to  the  43rd  inclusive,  the  number  of  stitches  between  these  two 
inereasings  being  two  more  in  each  succeeding  row.  The  incrciisiug 
below  the  armhole,  which  imitates  the  seam  between  the  side  and 
tbc  front,  is  begun  in  the  i8th  pattern  row,  16  stitches  before  and 
after  the  two  centre  increasings  in  the  back ;  this  is  repeated  in  the 
same  place  in  every  pattern  row  up  to  the  38th  inclusive.  The  in¬ 
creasing  for  the  front  pleats  is  begun  in  tlR;  i8th  pattern  row, 
between  the  13th  and  14th  and  i8th  and  19th  from  the  beginning; 
and  the  19th  and  i8th  and  14th  and  13th  stitches  before  the  end 
of  the  row,  and  is  repeated  in  the  same  places  in  every  succeeding 
pattern  row  to  the  36th  inclusive;  increasing,  however,  the  number 
of  the  stitches  before  the  first  and  second  decreasing  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  pattern  row,  and  after  the  first  and  second  decreasing 
before  the  end  of  the  pattern  row  by  i  stitch.  After  the  39th 
pattern  row  the  back  and  fronts  are  crocheted  separately,  the  front 
pieces  are  crocheted  37  pattern  rows  high  along  the  first  and 
last  69  stitches,  the  buck  31  pattern  rows  high,  along  the  centre 
loi  stitches. 

The  stitches  between  baek  and  front  must  be  left  unnoticed. 
The  increasing  and  decreasing  required  in  these  separate  parts  are 
as  follows  : — Decrease  3  stitches  at  the  front  side  of  the  armhole,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  41st  and  42nd  pattern  row  ;  in  the  next  row 
2  stitches,  and  in  the  5  following  rows  i  stitch.  For  the  neck, 
decrease  8  stitches  in  the  66th  pattern  row ;  3  stitches  in  the  next 
row,  and  i  stitch  in  each  following  row.  From  the  71st  to  the  76th 
pattern  row  inclusive,  decrease  8  stitches  for  the  shoulder  on  the 
side  next  the  armhole.  The  button-holes  are  made  in  the  20th, 
31st,  42nd,  53rd,  and  64th  pattern  rows,  at  a  distance  of  2  stitches 
from  the  etlge.  Crochet  3  double  in  the  3  stitches  to  be  taken  up 
at  those  places ;  and  in  the  return  row  crochet  chain  stitches  over 
these  double  crochet,  taking  up  the  chain  stitches  in  the  next  row. 
At  the  back  increase  i  stitch  for  the  armhole  in  the  45th  to  the 
49th,  the  Sist.  SSid,  and  ssth  pattern  rows;  and  from  the  s6th  to 
the  70th  pattern  row  decrease  for  the  shoulder  in  one  row  3  stitches 
on  each  side  and  in  the  next  2  stitches.  Then  join  the  back  and 
fronts  on  the  wrong  side,  and  work  round  the  armholes  a  row  of 
double  crochet,  and  round  the  neck  i  row  as  follows  : — Alternately 
I  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  one.  The  border  is  crochetetl 
separately  for  the  neck  and  front  pieces,  but  in  union  with  the 
jacket,  round  the  aruiholes  and  lower  edge.  It  is  crochetetl  with 
grey  wool  us  follows  : — ist  row,  double  crochet.  2nd  row,  i  double 
in  both  parts  of  the  stitch ;  then  with  the  i  stitch  on  the  needle 
take  up  a  looj)  out  of  the  upper  jiarts  of  the  next  stitch,  crochet  4 
chain  out  of  it ;  then  with  2  stitches  on  the  needle  take  up  a  loop 
out  of  the  back  of  the  same  stitch  out  of  which  the  first  l<K>p  was 
taken,  and  draw  it  up  with  the  two  already  on|the  need!e.  3rd  row 
to  5th  row :  Same  as  the  second,  only  reversing  the  jiositiou  of  the 
spots.  6th  row :  Alterpatcly  i  double  in  both  parts  of  the  stitch, 
and  I  purl  of  4  chain  anil  i  double  in  the  first  stitch,  miss  i.  The 
border  for  the  neck  and  side  fronts  has  another  row  like  the  6th,  in 
which  it  is  joined  on  to  the  jacket.  The  buttons  are  then  added 
for  fastening,  and  two  large  ones  are  placed  at  the  back,  as  shown 
in  oar  illustration  64. 

66. — Footstool  with  Hot- Water  Bottle. 

The  framework  consists  of  an  oval  hox  of  wooil,  measuring  two 
and  a  half  inches  high.  Round  the  inside  of  the  box  is  a  small 
cushion  covered  with  blue  cloth.  The  lid  is  covered  inside 
with  flannel,  and  outside  with  a  loose  cushion,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  elastic  bands.  The  cushion  is  edgeil  with  fur,  and  orna- 
menteil  with  embroidery.  The  ground  is  of  brown  cloth,  and  the 
applique  of  blue  and  yellow  cloth.  The  border  and  tendrils  arc  of 
gold  braid,  se.vn  on  with  black  silk,  and  the  uraliesipies  are  overcast 
with  black  silk.  The  remainder  of  the  embroidery  is  worked  in 
satin  stitch  and  point  russe. 
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67. — Section  of  Sofa-Cushion  in  Berlin  Wool. 

Tliis  design  is  specially  intended  for  tabourets  or  music-stools, 
but  it  is  cfl'ectively  employed  for  sofa -cushions,  &c.  The  pattern  is 
embroidered  in  cross  stitch  on  a  canvas  ground ;  and  the  colours 
required  are  three  shades  of  claret,  the  lightest  to  be  filoselle ;  two 
shades  of  green,  black,  and  three  shades  of  fawn-colour,  the  palest 
to  be  silk. 

68. — Embeoideked  Fan. 

The  frame  of  the  fan  is  of  black  jmlished  wood,  and  the  fan  part 
is  of  pale  grey  satin,  lined  with  black  lutestring  and  embroidered  in 
satin  and  overcast  stitch  in  point  russe  in  black  filoselle.  The 
handle  of  the  fan  has  a  tassel  of  grey  silk  cord. 

69,  70,  and  71. 

Eubboidebed  Bordeb  and  Insertions  foe  Undeelinen. 

This  pretty  design  is  embroidered  in  plain,  satin,  and  overcast 
stitch  on  a  ground  of  fine  batiste  or  mull  muslin,  which  is  afterwai-ds 
cut  away  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  vandyked  edge  is 
worked  in  button-hole  stitch.  Two  insertions  embroidered  with 
waite  cotton,  on  batiste,  nainsook,  or  mull  muslin,  in  plain,  satin,  and 
overcast  stitch. 

72  &  75. — Sofa-Cushion  in  Baised  Embeoideby  and  Applique. 

The  ground  of  the  cushion  consists  of  fawn-coloured  cloth,  with  an 
applique  of  white  cloth  in  the  centre.  When  the  pattern  lias  been 
traced  upon  the  cloth  the  rci(uisite  number  of  leaves  are  cut  out  in 
various  shades  of  green  cloth,  the  flowers  in  white  cloth,  and  both 
arc  sewn  on  with  green  purse  silk.  The  veins  and  stems  are  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  same  silk  in  overcast  stitch ;  the  outlines  are 
then  surrounded  with  four  rows  of  brown  silk  cord,  the  outer  row 
being  of  the  darkest  shade  and  the  other  three  rows  graduaUKl  in 
tint.  For  the  centre  part  see  illustration  75.  The  flowers  and 
leaves  embroidered  in  relief  are  cut  out  of  white,  hlue,  scarlet,  and 
green  cloth;  when  they  have  been  arranged  on  the  ground  the 
connecting  stalks  and  tendrils  are  embroidered  in  overcast  and 
feather  stitch  with  brown  and  green  silk,  and  the  stamina  of  the 
flowers  with  yellow  silk  in  knotted  stitch.  The  wheatears  are 
worked  with  yellow  filoselle  in  chain  stitch.  The  back  of  the  cushion 
should  be  brown  silk,  and  brown  silk  cord  and  tassels  are  uswl  as 
sliown  in  illustration. 


73. — Lace  Edging  fob  Washing  Materials,  Darning  on 
Net,  Ac. 

This  elegant  design  is  embroidereil  on  a  ground  of  fine  Brussels 
net.  The  outlines  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  sjiots  are  worked  in 
overcast  stitch ;  those  of  the  larger  patterns  and  the  outer  edges  in 
button-hole  stitch ;  the  narrow  lace  stitches  then  worked,  and  the 
Maltese  crosses  in  the  ovals  are  cmbiindercd  in  point  de  reprise. 

74. — Square  foe  Antimacassae  in  Guipure  d’Aet. 

This  beautiful  design  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  straight 
netting,  in  point  de  toile  and  point  de  reprise ;  the  centre  part  of 
the  square  is  darned  with  slanting  and  twisted  lines  of  thread  in  a 
diamond  pattern.  The  stalks  of  tlie  leaves  are  overcast,  taking  care 
to  let  the  thread  lie  straight  instead  of  slanting,  and  taking  in  the 
netting.  The  open-work  part  of  the  square  is  embroidered  in 
Florentine  guipure,  the  outlines  being  worked  in  button-hole  stitch 
with  purls.  This  is  done  hy  working  3  or  4  button-hole  stitches 
and  taking  the  thread  back  through  them  to  the  place  where  it  is 
wanted.  When  the  guipure  is  completed  the  ground  is  cut  away  as 
reijuired. 

76  and  77.— Embeoidebed  Coenees. 

No.  76  is  embroidered  in  satin,  overcast,  and  chain  stitch,  with 
three  shades  of  brown  purse-silk  on  a  ground  of  brown  cloth,  the 
star  being  outlined  with  black  silk  cord. 

77  has  an  applique  of  dark  grey  cloth  on  a  pale  grey  gi-ound,  the 
figures  being  outlined  with  black  silk  cord,  sewn  on  with  white 
silk ;  the  tendrils  and  the  contour  of  the  star  arc  worked  with  gold 
cord,  and  the  remainder  of  the  embroidery  with  black,  and  two 
shades  of  gi-cy  purse. silk  in  satin  stitch  and  point  russe. 

78. — Boeder  of  Applique  Muslin  on  a  Netted  Ground. 

This  elegant  border  may  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purjioses. 
The  ground  is  of  straight  netting;  the  design  is  then  traced  on  the 
muslin  and  tackeil  to  the  ground ;  it  is  then  worketl  on  all  the  out¬ 
lines  in  button-hole  stitch,  and  the  muslin  is  cut  away  according  to 
illustration. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Treasure  Spots  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 
flVard,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Patemoster-row.) — The  beautiful  and 
marvellous  art  of  photography  may  be  described  more  emphatically 
than  any  other  mode  of  illustration  as  eyes  to  the  untravelled,  reveal¬ 
ing  to  them  with  such  fidelity  as  has  never  been  attained  by  any  other 
form  of  art  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  scenes  which  they  may  never 
be  able  to  visit.  It  was,  for  some  years  after  the  discovery  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  art  becoming  so  valuable  as 
otherwise  it  might  have  been  that  the  method  of  multiplying  copies 
was  tedious  and  expensive,  and  that  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
camera  must  therefore  necessarily  be  almost  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  comparatively  wealthy.  But  the  discovery  of  the  pr.jcess  known 
as  the  Woodburytype,  by  which  the  photographic  pictures  cau  be 
reproduced  in  all  their  beauty  and  delicacy,  and  made  available  for 
book  illustrations,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  gains  the 
book-loving  public  have  ever  had  occasion  to  bo  thankful  for.  The 
sumptuous  book  before  us  contains  twenty-eight  masterpieces  of  the 
art,  produced  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Woodbury  him¬ 
self,  and  a  more  charming  and  interesting  book  for  the  drawing-room 
table  we  have  never  seen.  The  title  Treasure  Spots  does  not  indicate, 
as  some  might  suppose,  the  diamond  mines  of  Peru  or  the  auriferous 
plains  of  California  or  Australia,  but  those  treasure  spots  of  natur.il 
and  artistic  beauty  in  which  the  lover  of  exquisite  or  phenomenal 
scenery  and  the  student  of  architecture  delight,  and  the  present¬ 
ment  of  which,  by  means  of  the  beautiful  Woodburytype  method,  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  true  lovers  of  nature  and  art.  The  magical  carpet 
in  The  Ara'i  n  Nights,  seated  on  which  the  would-be  traveller,  who 
possessed  the  requisite  secret  of  enchantment,  could  at  will  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  is  almost  rivalled  by  th's 
beautiful  book.  We  experience  but  httle  difficulty  in  imagining  that 
we  are  actually  standing  beneath  the  arabesque  arches  of  tlie  Alcazar 
at  Seville  ;  looking  at  the  calm  waters,  overhung  by  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion,  of  a  Javanese  river ;  gazing  with  amazement  at  an  ice  cavern 


among  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  or  the  huge  blocks  of  ice  binding  up 
the  river  of  mighty  Niagara  at  winter  time ;  Swiss  lakes;  picturesque 
ruins  of  English  abbeys ;  the  quaint  art-endeared  cities  of  Belgium ; 
the  interior  of  Venetian  churches ;  and  colossal  figures,  speaking  of 
unknown  phases  of  thought,  in  an  older  world  than  that  we  dwell  in ; 
famous  historic  edifices  and  scenes — all  are  in  the  book  before  us,  not 
left  to  appeal  only  to  the  eye  for  their  interest,  but  accompanied  by 
well-written  aud  most  instructive  letterpress.  It  is  indeed  a  choice 
volume,  of  rare  beauty  and  interest. 

Glenni/s  Ilh'strated  Garden  Almanac  and  Florists’  Directory  for 
1875.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row.) — This  year’s  issue 
of  this  deservedly  popular  work  fully  maintains  the  reputation  it  hiis 
secured.  The  monthly  calendar  of  garden  operations  appears  to 
contain  every  item  of  information  that  can  be  desired,  and  with  the 
almanack  for  an  instructor  the  possessor  of  even  a  small-sized  garden 
need  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it  to  secure  a 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  pretty  flowers.  The  trade  lists  and 
catalogues  of  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  very  useful.  It  should 
be  added  that  there  is  in  addition  a  considerable  amount  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  general  subjects  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  in 
almanacks  of  any  kind. 

The  Year  Booh  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Edited  by  C.  W. 

Vincent.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row.) — This  well- 
known  and  highly-esteemed  annual  publication  now  appears  in  an 
enlarged  and  improved  form.  The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  ability  and  industry  displayed  in  collecting  the  interesting  facts 
of  the  year,  the  result  being  a  book  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
indispensable  to  those  who  would  not  willingly  be  ignorant  of  the 
results  of  the  never-ceasing  energy  of  scientific  research  and  artistic 
achievement.  Comprehensive  and  valuable  as  is  the  work,  our  readers 
need  not  sup^se  that  it  is  expensive;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  issued  at 
a  very  low  price. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  January. 

OR  the  first  time  for  many  years  past  we  had  a 
bright  frosty  Jour  de  I'An — a  fair  white  frost, 
cold  indeed,  but  fat  pleasanter  to  walk  in  than  mud  and 
rain,  and  so  the  boulevards  were  more  crowded  than 
ever,  and  the  booths  looked  more  tempting  with  their 
cheap  toys  and  bonbons  and  bright  yellow  oranges, 
never  so  plentiful  or  so  cheap  as  this  year.  It  always 
seems  to  me  so  odd  to  see  those  mean  little  booths, 
which  seem  scarcely  fit  for  a  village  fair,  standing  oppo¬ 
site  the  most  splendid  warehouses  in  the  world,  magas'ms 
displaying  the  most  costly  treasures  that  can  be  dreamed 
of  in  jewellery,  objets  cT art,  millinery,  playthings,  and 
bonbons.  But  we  are  far  on  already  in  the  new  year, 
and  all  this  is  already  of  the  past.  Let  me  only  briefly 
tell  you,  therefore,  that  the  successful  playthings  of  the 
season  are  the  wooden  acrobats  imported  from  America, 
and  which  can  be  made  to  perform  such  a  number  of 
marvellous  feats,  and  that  the  bonbon  par  excellence 
is  the  volontaire  de  1875,  invented  by  Siraudin,  and 
certainly  a  most  delicious  compound.  The  last  new 
device  was  a  book — a  real  printed  book,  full  of  humour 
and  wit,  with  a  box  in  the  middle,  containing  a  whole 
camp  of  those  delightful  volontaires.  The  book  is  by 
M.  Eugene  Chapus,  of  the  Sport,  and  is  very  pleasant 
reading,  and  the  mysterious  box  in  the  centre  is  a 
charming  surprise.  I  have  no  doubt  this  pretty  etrenne 
has  already  made  its  way  across  the  water  to  our  fair 
British  friends. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  so  far  has  been  of  course 
the  inauguration  of  the  New  Opera.  Everything  did  not 
go  on  quite  smoothly — that  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  ; 
there  were  some  drawbacks  inevitably,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  altogether  a  very  splendid  sight.  It  was 
truly  an  hour  of  triumph  for  Paris,  once  more  pro¬ 
claimed  the  centre  of  the  world  of  art,  taste,  pleasure, 
by  the  enormous  concourse  of  people  from  all  civilised 
countries,  however  distant,  thronging  to  behold  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  building  unequalled  in  size  and  splendour,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  of  art.  The  brilliant 
audience,  the  magnificent  toilettes,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  evening.  It  was  even  said  the 
theatrical  representation,  consisting  of  various  uncon-j 
nected  pieces,  was  not  in  itself  very  remarkable ;  but 
two  unforeseen  circumstances  added  great  lustre  to  the 
performance;  these  were  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  full  state,  and  that  of  the  young 
Prince  Alfonso,  just  elected  King  of  Spain,  and  who 
would  not  go  and  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  before 
he  had  witnessed  this  interesting  ceremony.  The  Lord 
Mayor  was  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  gardes  de  Paris, 
denoting  that  he  was  emphatically  the  city’s  guest. 
Marshal  MacMahon,  also  wishing,  it  seems,  to  have 
some  state  ab6ut  him,  came  attended  by  a  body  of 
cuirassiers  bearing  torches. 

Those  who  could  not  enter  the  opera-house  had  at 


least  a  sight  of  the  outside,  which  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  as  well  as  the  coffee-houses  and  magasins 
all  round  the  spacious  Place  de  I’Opera.  The  crowd 
upon  this  place  and  in  the  adjacent  streets  reminded  one 
of  the  fete  days  under  the  Empire.  As  to  the  house 
itself,  however  much  criticised  it  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  grand  staircase  and  the  salle  are  both 
magnificent.  The  salle  is  not  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  former  opera  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  but  it  is  splen¬ 
didly  decorated  with  paintings  and  sculpture.  The 
tout  ensemble  is  truly  splendid.  On  that  first  night 
admiration  of  the  building  and  the  interest  excited  by 
so  many  celebrities  in  the  audience  were  so  absorbing 
that  the  representation  obtained  but  a  very  divided  sort 
of  attention.  Under  these  circumstances  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  hearing  neither  Madame  Nilsson  nor  Faure 
was  much  less  felt  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Mdlle.  Krauss,  upon  whom  the  arduous  task  of  prima 
donna  fell  upon  that  memorable  evening,  really  sur¬ 
passed  herself,  and  finally  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
public,  which  had  at  first  been  wandering.  Portions  of 
La  Muette,  La  Jutve,  Guillaume  Tell,  and  Les  Huguenots 
made  up  the  programme,  with  the  addition  of  the 
second  act  of  the  wonderful  ballet.  La  Source,  in  which 
La  Sangalli  obtained  the  final  applause  of  an  audience 
almost  weary  with  so  much  to  admire.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  inauguration  was  a  great  success. 

But  success  is  not  easy  to  attain,  and  the  Parisian 
public  is  perhaps  the  most  capricious  and  difficult  to 
please  in  all  the  world.  At  least  such,  I  think,  must  be 
the  opinion  of  M.  Victorien  Sardoii,  who,  after  having 
so  often  reaped  its  most  enthusiastic  praises,  now  sees 
his  grand  drama  of  La  Maine  an  utter  failure.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  work  of  great  talent,  and  perhaps  M.  Sardou 
may  be  justified  in  pitying  a  people  who  will  turn  from 
the  severe  beauties  of  such  a  drama  to  enjoy  such  farces 
as  are  now  being  played  at  La  Gaiete  or  the  Palais 
Royal  Theatre ;  nevertheless,  all  authors  who  court 
popularity  should  remember  that  no  work,  however 
talented,  will  ever  be  successful  unless  it  suits  the  spirit 
of  the  public  for  whom  it  is  written. 

The  number  of  rich  foreigners  now  in  Paris  is  as  great 
as  under  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Empire,  and 
they  impart  great  animation  to  our  city.  In  the  official 
world,  also,  receptions,  dinners,  and  balls  are  numerous  ; 
but  in  private  and  truly  French  circles  life  is  not  what 
it  was  before  the  war.  There  is  a  latent  uneasiness 
which  effectually  prevents — even  in  a  people  as  frivolous 
as  we  are  supposed  to  be — any  hearty  enjoyment  of  the 
gaieties  usual  at  the  present  season.  Politics,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  remained  in  abeyance  until  after  the  Jour 
de  f  An,  but  debates  in  the  Assemblee  have  since  then 
been  raging  fiercer  than  ever,  and  the  most  sanguine 
cannot  but  look  forward  with  apprehension  to  what 
may  be  the  result  of  the  present  conflict  between  so 
many  contending  factions. 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


There  has  been  but  little  doing  in  the  musical 
world  since  our  last  month’s  notes  were  written. 
At  Christmas  the  course  of  the  musical  season  is  always 
more  or  less  broken.  Pantomime  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments  looked  upon  as  congenial  to  the  holiday  season 
hold  almost  undisputed  sway,  and  there  is  a  short 
breathing  space  before  the  hard  work  of  the  season 
commences  in  earnest.  The  chief  event  we  have  to 
notice  is  the  termination  of  the  series  of  daily  concerts 
at  the  Albert  Hall  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
autumn  by  Messrs.  Novello.  Few  people,  we  imagine, 
ever  dreamt  that  the  speculation  could  be  a  successful 
one  financially,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  amount  of 
attractive  features  in  the  programme  would  be  able 
to  draw  together,  night  after  night,  all  the  way  to 
Kensington,  a  sufficiently  large  audience  to  decently 
fill  the  huge  building,  or  to  pay  the  unquestionably 
heavy  expenses  of  the  performances.  It  might  be  more 
hopeful  in  the  summer  tiihe  ;  but  in  the  winter,  when 
the  nights  are  cold  and  the  ways  foul' — and  they  have  a 
way  of  being  very  foul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Albert  Hall — it  was  only  a  few  stout  hearts  who  would 
undertake  such  an  expedition.  Till  there  are  greater 
facilities  of  getting  to  the  building  and  of  getting  away 
from  it  there  is  little  hope  of  its  becoming  permanently 
popular.  The  very  best  concerts  and  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  concert-room  in  the  world  will  not  compensate 
for  the  misery  of  standing  shivering  in  a  draughty 
entrance  for  the  carriage  or  cab  that  seems  such  an  eternity 
in  coming,  or  for  having  to  plunge  through  the  mud, 
at  the  risk  of  ruining  dresses  and  l^ts,  to  the  omnibus, 
which  has  just  filled  up  full  by  the  time  you  reach  it. 
However,  in  the  summer  these  evils  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  mitigated,  and  we  trust  that,  as  the  fine  weather 
comes  on,  Messrs.  Novello  may  find  it  desirable  to  give 
an  occasional  night  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  two 
to  which  they  have  for  the  present  limited  themselves. 
We  may,  at  all  events,  expect  to  see  one  good  result 
of  the  change  in  the  superiority  of  the  performances, 
for  which  there  will  be,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
more  adequate  opportunities  for  rehearsal,  which  were 
badly  wanted,  especially  by  the  oratorio  choir.  The 
concluding  concerts,  which  took  place  cn  Boxing  Day, 
were  marred  by  uproarious  tumults  owing  to  the  non- 
appearance  of  some  of  the  principal  singers,  among 
the  defaulters  being  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  whose  non- 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  some  very  outspoken 
expressions  of  disapprobation  among  the  audience, 
which  the  appearance  of  Madame  Lemmens-Sher- 
rington  and  Mr.  Whitney  hardly  availed  to  subdue. 
Of  course  such  disturbances  are  most  unseemly,  but 
still,  under  the  circumstances,  they  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at.  It  is  annoying  to  come  out  a  long  way 
on  a  miserable  night,  and  then  to  be  disappointed. 
\>'e  should  add  that  during  the  “  recess”  a  performance 


of  the  Creation  was  given  by  Mr.  William  Carter’s 
choir. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  music — of  the  higher  type — 
has  been  put  aside  for  pantomime  and  the  usual  Christ¬ 
mas  entertainments.  The  programme  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  concert  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  season’s 
series  was  occupied  by  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley’s  oratorio 
of  Hagar.  Unfortunately  the  day  was  most  unpro- 
pitious,  and  the  audience  was  unusually  thin  ;  but  the 
composer,  who  was  present,  must  have  allowed  that 
full  justice  was  done  to  his  work  by  Mr.  Manns’  forces, 
choral  and  orchestral,  and  the  competent  band  of  prin¬ 
cipals  to  whom  the  solos  were  entrusted,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  a  most  favourable  impression  was  produced  on 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  About 
the  best  numbers  of  the  work  are  an  air  for  soprano, 
“  The  Lord  hath  heard  their  affliction,”  which  Miss 
Edith  W ynne  rendered  very  sweetly ;  an  air  for  con¬ 
tralto,  “  Cast  out  this  bondwoman,”  very  spirited  and 
characteristic,  splendidly  given  by  Madame  Patey  ;  an 
air  for  soprano,  “  O  God  Thou  art  my  God,”  sung  with 
remarkable  delicacy  and  feeling  by  Miss  Emily  Spiller ; 
and  a  trio  in  canon  with  harp  obbligato,  which  would 
have  been  the  most  successful  item  of  the  whole  if  the 
voices  had  been  more  equal  in  strength.  The  choruses 
were  remarkable  for  the  frequent  use  of  those  de¬ 
vices  of  contrapuntal  writing  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  Oxford  professor’s  musical  ttilent  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  chiefly  to  lie,  and  many  of  them  were  very  fine 
examples  of  scholarly  and  ingenious  writing ;  the 
orchestration  is  rich  and  varied  in  colouring,  though 
there  was  at  times  ai  tendency  to  over-elaboration  which 
seemed  to  confuse  rather  than  support  the  voice  parts. 
Anyhow,  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  has  established  his 
right  to  be  listened  to,  and  we  trust  that  before  long 
Hagar,  Or  some  other  work  from  his  pen,  may  again  be 
heard  in  London.  The  series  of  concerts  was  re¬ 
sumed  on  Saturday,  January  1 6  ;  but  of  this  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  when  we  write  next. 

The  only  other  musical  events  worthy  of  notice 
which  have  occurred  have  been  a  performance  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  the  Creation,  which  was 
a  decided  success,  and  the  resumption  of  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  which  took  place  on  January  1 1 .  The 
chief  features  of  the  performance  were  Mendelssohns 
quintett  in  A  major,  one  of  his  early  works,  and 
Mdlle.  Krebs’  clever  execution  of  Bach’s  very  difficult 
prelude  and  fugue  h  la  Tarantella.  The  vocalist  was 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  who  introduced  a  new  song  by 
Arthur  Sullivan,  “  Tender  and  true,”  a  not  very  happy 
setting  of  some  singularly  unvocal  words. 

The  chief  event  in  the  theatrical  world  has  been 
the  production  of  the  Christmas  pantomimes,  which 
appear  to  be  more  the  vogue  than  ever  this  year.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  comes  Covent  Garden,  where 
Mr.  Rice,  in  the  joint  capacity  of  manager  and  author, 
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has  produced  a  gorgeous  spectacle,  founded  upon  the 
old  nursery  tale  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  into  which 
“  the  Big  Bed  of  Ware”  is  somewhat  unintelligibly  intro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Rice  has  wisely  decided  that  it  is  not 
much  use  to  put  many  funny  things  into  the  mouths  of 
his  actors.  The  area  of  Covent  Garden  is  so  vast  that 
it  would  require  the  voice  of  a  Stentor  to  point  the 
plainest  joke,  so  he  has  relied  almost  entirely  on  the 
magnificence  of  his  spectacular  effects,  and  they 
certainly  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  at  Covent  Garden,  even  under  the 
tasteful  regime  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 
The  Christmas  revels  in  the  Baron’s  hall  are  alone 
enough  to  repay  a  visit,  and  the  evolutions  of  the  army 
of  children  are  as  charming  to  look  upon  as  they  are 
ingenious.  The  ballet,  in  which  Mdlle.  Bossi  appears 
as  premiere  danseuse,  is  a  wonder  of  tasteful  beauty,  and 
the  glories  of  the  transformation  scene  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  The  harlequinade  is  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be.  The  tricks  are  few  and  far  between,  the 
fun  is  slow,  and  the  pantomime  characters  are  but 
feeble  shadows  of  what  they  used  to  be  at  Covent 
Garden. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  pantomime  is  founded  on  the 
well-worn  story  of  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 
Its  success  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  owing  almost 
entirely  to  the  ability  of  the  Yokes  family,  who  have 
a  special  aptitude  for  this  style  of  performance,  and 
who  take  the  whole  thing  pretty  well  into  their  own 
hands.  Mr.  Chatterton  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  got 
this  clever  family  back  to  the  house  where  so  much 
of  their  popularity  has  been  gained.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  that  none  of  our  young  friends  home  for  the 
holidays  will  think  their  round  of  amusements  complete 
until  they  have  seen  “  the  Vokeses.” 

The  pantomime  at  the  Princess’s,  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,  owes  its  success  mainly  to  the  ability  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  Miss  Kate  Vaughan,  who  till  recently  was 
known  simply  as  an  eccentric  dancer,  but  who  showed 
in  her  acting  of  Flibbertigibbet  in  Kenilivorth,  at  Drury 
Lane  last  year,  what  might  be  expected  of  her  as  an 
actress.  She  has  certainly  come  to  the  front  this  sea¬ 
son  as  a  pantomime  actress,  showing  remarkable  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  speaking  her  lines  with  singular  distinctness 
and  appreciation.  Her  brightness  and  spirit  would 
suffice  to  carry  through  a  far  inferior  pantomime. 

At  the  Adelphi  there  is  a  well-written  version  of 
The  Children  in  the  W 'xd,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  entertaining  of  the  season.  There  is  a  strikingly 
pretty  ballet  introduced,  and  the  young  ladies  who  act 
the  parts  of  the  children  evince  the  possession  of  very 
considerable  talent. 

The  Globe  has  received  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  and 
her  talented  company,  who  carry  on  their  Blue  Beard, 
which  was  so  successful  at  Charing  Cross,  with  the 
addition  of  a  pantomime  ending  which  is  very  comic 
indeed. 

At  the  Surrey  Mr.  Holland  has  an  elaborate  pan¬ 
tomime,  founded  principally  upon  the  story  of  the 
Forty  Thieves,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the  best 
this  season.  To  say  that  the  wonderful  Payne  family 
are  engaged  here  is  enough.  In  the  opening  Mr.  W.  H. 


Payne,  as  Alley  Barber — for  so  is  the  venerated  name 
spelt  over  the  water — and  Mr.  Fred  Payne  as  Ganem, 
divide  the  honours  with  Madame  Annetta  Scasi,  who 
makes  a  charming  Morgiana.  In  the  harlequinade 
Mr.  Harry  Payne  is  at  his  old  post  as  clown,  and  with 
his  brother  as  harlequin  keeps  the  fun  going  merrily. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  piece  is  a  cleverly-arranged 
ballet  of  bees  and  butterflies,  designed  by  M.  Espinosa, 
in  which  the  sisters  Elliott  appear  as  principal  danseuses. 
The  pantomime  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Green. 

At  the  Gaiety  there  is  no  pantomime,  but  Mr.Hollings- 
head  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Christmas  season  to 
put  upon  his  stage  a  brilliant  revival  of  Shakspeare’s 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Mr.  Hollingshead’s  company 
is  certainly  a  company  of  “  all  the  talents.”  Such  a 
strong  cast  as  he  has  got  together  has  not  been  seen  on 
the  London  stage  for  years.  First  of  all,  as  to  the 
female  characters,  the  most  difficult  oY  all  to  fill,  good 
actresses  being  unfortunately  very  rare  just  now,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  get  better  representatives 
of  the  Merry  Wives  themselves  than  Miss  Rose  Leclercq 
and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  or  to  find  a  sweeter  Ann  Page 
than  Miss  Furtado,  or  a  more  bustling  Mrs.  Quickly 
than  Mrs.  Leigh.  All  these  ladies  are  fitted  to  perfec¬ 
tion  with  their  several  roles.  The  gentlemen  are  almost 
as  good.  The  fat  knight  is  of  course  played  by 
Mr.  Phelps,  who  in  pointed  and  dry  humour  is  hardly 
to  be  surpassed,  though  it  might  be  fairly  urged  that  a 
somewhat  more  unctuous  rendering  would  be  more 
appropriate.  Still  they  must  be  over-fastidious  critics 
indeed  who  would  seriously  object  to  Mr.  Phelps’s 
rendering  of  the  part. 

As  for  the  other  characters  it  is  really  difficult  to 
know  whom  to  single  out  for  special  praise  when  all 
are  so  very  good  all  round.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  striking  bit  of  character  acting  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil’s  wonderfully  humorous  impersonation  of  the 
fiery  Dr.  Caius.  It  is  about  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
match  for  comicality  the  duel  scene,  in  which  Mr.  Cecil 
is  supported  by  Mr.  Righton,  whose  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
is  quite  as  funny,  if  not  so  finished,  as  Mr.  Cecil’s 
Dr.  Caius.  The  piece  is  splendidly  mounted,  and  some 
of  the  scenic  effects  are  particularly  fine.  The  scene  in 
Windsor  Park  by  moonlight  is  a  perfect  gem.  Some 
incidental  music  has  been  written  for  the  piece  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  which  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the 
popularity  of  this  latest  Shakspeare  revival. 

Several  of  the  theatres  retain  their  old  bills  with 
hardly  any  changes  in  them.  At  the  Haymarket  Mr. 
Sothern  continues  to  convulse  his  audience  with  the 
eccentricities  of  Lord  Dundreary,  which  must  have 
become  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  him.  Mr.  Irving’s 
impersonation  of  Hamlet  still  draws  crowds  to  the 
Lyceum,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  a  change  there 
for  some  time  to  come.  At  the  Strand  Old  Sailors  and 
Loo  are  found  sufficiently  attractive-,  while  at  the 
Vaudeville  has  been  produced  a  new  comedy,  by  Mr. 
Byron,  Our  Boys,  very  smartly  written,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  and  affording  opportunity  for  a  very  clever 
piece  of  character  acting  by  Mr.  David  James,  as  a 
retired  butterman.  The  management  has  also  revived 
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the  popular  burlesque  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  with 
the  two  lessees  as  comical  as  ever  in  the  principal 
characters. 

Few  of  the  new  entertainments  are  so  thoroughly 
enjoyable  as  that  which  is  being  given  by  the  talented 
company  under  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  direction,  who 
Have  now  located  themselves,  we  hope  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  programme  consists 
of  three  pieces — Too  Many  by  One,  The  Three  Tenants, 
and  a  musical  sketch  by  Mr.  Ojrney  Grain  entitled 
A  Fairy  Tale.  Of  these  The  Three  Tenants  is  the  piece 
de  resistance,  and  it  exhibits  the  talented  manageress  in  a 


part  just  suited  to  her  style — that  of  a  nervous  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Fitzfeather.  The  idea  of  the  piece  is  similar  to 
that  of  Box  and  Cox,  only  the  landlord  in  this  case  tries 
to  accommodate  three  tenants,  and  the  confusion  that 
arises  therefrom  gives  rise  to  endless  humorous  per¬ 
plexities,  out  of  which  a  great  deal  of  fun  is  made. 
Mr.  Alfred  Reed  and  Miss  Fanny  Holland  are  also 
fitted  with  capital  parts.  Mr.  Grain’s  sketch  is  one  of 
the  best  he  has  done.  It  would  be  undue  praise  to  say 
that  he  is  as  good  as  his  predecessor  the  lamented  John 
Parry,  who  will  probably  never  be  equalled,  but  he 
makes  a  very  acceptable  successor. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 


A  GLANCE  back  through  the  years  of  the  present 
century,  and  more  especially  its  latter  half,  will 
show  us  that  the  great  precept  of  Nature,  “  Waste  Not,” 
has  begun  to  meet  with  more  attention  than  was  paid 
to  it  during  any  preceding  age.  Science,  art,  and  man’s 
inventive  genius  have  leagued  themselves  together  to 
find  methods  of  economising  time,  brain-power,  manual 
labour,  and  expenditure.  It  is  our  intention  to  set  apart 
this  page  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
to  examining  into  the  results  of  such  of  these  discoveries 
as  tend  to  the  promotion  of  domestic  comfort  and  the 
economy  of  time,  trouble,  and  money  in  English  homes. 
Each  month  we  will  take  up  a  different  subject  and 
present  it  to  our  readers  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible, 
laying  before  them  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
various  branches  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  their  notice  such  new  inventions  as  may  bear  on 
the  subject-matter. 

May  we  beg  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  us  in 
carrying  out  a  project  that  we  hope  will  prove  beneficial 
to  many,  and  more  especially  to  those  with  whom 
economy  is  a  daily  necessity  ?  Our  readers  can  help  us 
very  materially  by  sending  us  letters  recording  their  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  various  matters  we  bring  under  their 
notice.  These  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  following  the  “  Econo¬ 
mist”  article,  and  thus  a  system  of  co-operation  will  be 
established  by  which  every  clever  English  housewife 
(or,  to  use  the  good  old  Saxon  term,  “  housemother”), 
in  addition  to  making  her  own  home  a  model  of  good 
management,  may  assist  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their 
efforts  to  the  same  good  end. 

This  month  we  devote  our  attention  to  a  question 
that  has  been  engaging  general  attention  for  some  time. 
In  fact, 

economy  in  fuel 

may  be  called  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  With 
coal  at  37s.  per  ton,  how  is  it  possible  to  be  economical 
in  fuel  ?  Most  of  us  have  gone  on  burning  coal  exactly 
n  the  quantities  we  used  when  at  half  the  price,  send- 
ng  the  greater  portion  of  the  heat  of  our  fires  up  the 
chimney  to  warm  the  chimney-tops  instead  of  our  rooms, 
and  perhaps  economising  in  the  matter  of  bedroom  fires, 
which,  in  our  climate, are  in  winter  a  necessity.  Wretched 
is  the  economy  that  saves  a  ton  of  coal  during  the 


winter  and  incurs  a  doctor’s  bill  and  an  apothecary’s 
account  in  exchange  !  Certainly  there  are  temptations 
to  saving  in  this  direction,  for  servants,  wasteful  in  the 
kitchen,  which  is  generally  near  enough  to  the  coal- 
cellar,  are  inclined  to  economise  in  the  bedrooms,  since 
liberal  fires  there  involve  the  liberal  carrying  of  full 
coal-scuttles  upstairs. 

Now  let  us  see  what  invention  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  us  in  this  matter.  There  is  the  gas  stove,  which 
thoroughly  warms  the  room  and  cooks  adequately  at 
the  same  time,  but  as  the  price  of  gas  rises  propor¬ 
tionately  with  that  of  coal,  we  had  better  turn  to  the 
later  inventions  in  the  matter  of  stoves. 

First  we  have  the  Paragon  Heating  Store,  a  useful 
invention  just  patented  by  Messrs.  Dietz,  of  Carter- 
lane.  This  stove  burns  paraffin  oil,  and  is  easily 
managed,  the  whole  art  consisting  in  keeping  the  wick 
trimmed  and  the  stove  clean.  To  many  minds  the 
word  paraffin  immediately  suggests  uncomfortable  ideas 
about  explosion,  but  in  this  case  accidents  of  the  kind 


are  impossible.  The  stoves  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  reservoir  that  holds  the  oil  is  separated 
from  the  wick  by  double  casing  and  an  intervening 
space,  into  which  only  sufficient  oil  can  enter  simply  to 
saturate  the  wick.  The  stove  may  be  used  either  for 
heating  or  lighting  purposes.  When  for  the  former,  a 
metallic  chimney  is  used  ;  and  when  for  the  latter,  this 
is  replaced  by  a  glass  one.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  section  of  the  stove,  which  stands  a 
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little  over  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  thus  portable  and 
convenient.  Regarded  simply  as  a  heating  appliance,  it 
is  invaluable  in  greenhouses,  harness-rooms,  or  the 
ordinary  rooms  of  a  dwelling-house. 

I  candidly  confess  that  on  entering  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Dietz  I  fully  expected  that  my  olfactory 
nerves  would  be  assailed  by  the  disagreeable  odour  of 
parafRn,  and  when  I  expressed  surprise  at  the  pleasant 
disappointment,  the  manager  explained  to  me  that  though 
the  absence  of  smell  must  always  depend  in  a  degree  on 
cleanliness,  yet  it  depends  in  a  very  much  greater  degree 
on  the  perfect  combustion  attained  in  lamp  or  stove. 
When  combustion  is  imperfect  smoke  is  generated,  and 
when  there  is  smoke  there  is  always  smell.  A  triple 
series  of  small  openings  in  the  air-chamber  surrounding 
the  wick  admits  currents  of  cold  air,  and  the  slow  ad¬ 
mission  of  warm  air  prevents  carbon  being  thrown  off, 
this  returning  again  to  feed  the  wick,  thus  throwing  out 
additional  light  and  heat. 

We  must  now  examine  the  Paragon  Stove  as  an 
agent  in  cooking.  Some  are  made  with  one  aperture, 
some  with  two,  some  with  four.  Subjoined  is  an 
illustration  of  the  medium  size. 


Under  each  aperture  is  a  wick  which  burns  oil  at 
the  rate  of  one  farthing  an  hour.  Kettles,  frying-pans, 
saucepans,  &c.,  are  sold  with  the  stoves,  which  thus 
perform  every  operation  in  cooking  except  roasting  and 
baking.  One  of  those  with  four  apertures  will  cook  a 
dinner  for  twenty  persons  in  two  or  three  hours  at 
an  expense  (in  fuel)  of  less  than  fourpence.  Compare 
this  with  the  huge  fire  Madam  Cook  builds  up  the 
chimney  when,  to  use  her  own  term,  “  she  has  a 
dinner  on !” 

These  stoves  are  made  in  various  materials — tin, 
bronze,  brass,  and  German  silver — and  vary  in  price 
accordingly  from  eight  shillings  to  five  pounds.  That 
in  German  silver  is  very  handsomely  finished,  and  is 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  now  demode  urn  on 
the  breakfast-table.  One  of  the  cheaper  varieties 
would  form  a  most  useful  gift  to  cottagers,  whose 
chimneys  are  frequently  of  very  faulty  construction, 
and  whose  means  are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
struggle  against  the  present  enormously  high  price  of  coal. 

There  is  a  rumour  of  a  new  sort  of  fuel  having  been 
invented  which  is  to  replace  coal  at  somewhere  about 
a  third  its  price,  but  though  everybody  listens  to  Dame 
Rumour  nobody  heeds  her  much,  so  in  the  meantime 


we  will  continue  our  subject  and  examine  the  People’s 
Stove. 

This  ingenious  stove  has  been  invented  by  a  lady 
who  is  interested  in  food  reform.  Coal  or  coke  is  the 
fuel  employed,  but  on  so  economical  a  plan  that  the 
cost  is  from  three-halfpence  to  twopence  per  day.  By 
regulating  the  draught  thefire  may  be  made  a  roaring  one 
or  reduced  to  a  mere  spark  at  will.  The  principle  of 
its  construction  is  moulded  on  that  of  a  brazier,  a  very 
simple  one.  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  inventor,  has  also  evolved 
a  new  theory  of  cooking,  and  accompanying  her  stoves 
are  the  various  utensils  necessary  for  carrying  out  her 
theory.  But  before  I  enter  upon  these  I  must  mention 
one  great  advantage  in  connection  with  these  stoves. 
There  is  no  stooping.  The  utensils  are  all  made  to  fit 
into  an  aperture  in  the  small  iron  table  that  surmounts 
the  brazier.  Some  of  the  stoves  have  one  aperture, 
others  have  two.  They  are  not,  as  yet,  so  ornamental 
as  Messrs.  Dietz’s  stoves,  though  they  may  be  made  so 
in  time.  The  same  quantity  of  fuel  heats  both  sizes  of 
the  stove,  which  will  heat  a  large  room  and  do  the 
cooking  for  a  family  at  the  same  time. 

The  utensils  consist  of  a  kettle,  a  frizzier,  or  frying- 
pan  with  a  lid,  and  a  cylinder  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
pot.  Nothing  is  boiled  ;  everything  is  steamed  ;  so  that 
none  of  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  food  can  be 
wasted,  as  is  too  much  the  case  in  ordinary  cooking ; 
and  the  fibre  of  the  meat  is  perfectly  tender,  the  fat  not 
oily,  and  easily  digestible. 

The  Food  and  Fuel  Journal,  which  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  English  household,  gives  in  lull  the  details 
of  this  new  mode  of  cooking,  which  is  based  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  taking  into  consideration  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  body,  the  corresponding  properties  to  be 
obtained  from  natural  materials,  the  correct  preparation 
of  these  natural  materials  for  proper  assimilation  by  the 
system,  and  including  the  interesting  study  of  combining 
these  materials  so  as  to  afford  greater  variety  in  food 
than  we  enjoy  at  present.  Thus  Mrs.  Lewis’s  system 
appeals  equally  to  the  economist  and  the  epicure, 
who,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  usually  very  little  in 
common ! 

A  great  advantage  possessed  by  stoves  over  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  is  that  they  equalise  the  temperature  of  a 
room,  whereas,  with  our  popular  mode  of  heating,  we 
have  to  get  quite  close  to  the  fire  in  order  to  obtain  any 
great  amount  of  heat  from  it,  and  often,  while  we  are 
warming  our  feet,  our  shoulders  are  quite  cold. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  People’s 
Stove,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  clean. 
The  short  flue  which  conducts  the  smoke  up  the 
chimney  is  cleaned  once  a  week  by  means  of  a  long- 
handled  brush,  which  Mrs.  Lewis  calls  her  kitchenmaid. 
The  prices  of  these  stoves  are  25s.  for  those  with  a 
single  aperture  and  35s.  for  those  with  two. 

Will  any  of  our  readers  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  use  of  stoves,  or  who  have  been  so  clever  as  to 
devise  other  means  for  economising  in  fuel,  kindly  share 
their  experience  with  us,  as  suggested  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  ? 

All  letters  should  be  received  before  the  14th  of  the 
month. 


no 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

t.  All  letters  on  t.liia  sabject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enqlishitomam’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Wanaick  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
iEngUshwoman's  Exchange.')  London,  E.O. 

EULES. 

2.  All  letters  most  contam  a  large,  folly-directed  envelope,  tbe 
■tamp  to  be  inclosed,  not  affixed. 

3.  Notices  most  be  written  legibly  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
separate  and  distinct  from  commonications  for  the  Conversazione. 

4.  Annooncements  of  the  natoro  of  an  Advertisement  cannot 
appear  in  this  colomn. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for  every 
additional  foor  words. 

6.  The  only  art  cles  that  can  bo  advertised  for  sale  are  Books  and 
Mnsic. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advertised  for  exchange  must  bo 
new ;  Furs,  Laces,  Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name. 

9.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  12th  of  preceding  month. 


162S.  Wanted  a  long  flannel  dressing-gown,  and  all  offers,  for  lar?e 
photos. — English  cathedrals,  castles,  and  Welsh  views.  Address  with 
Editor. 

1629.  DoRSETsniRE  has  a  pair  of  hronze  shoes  to  exchange,  only 
worn  twice  as  they  arc  too  small,  with  bronze  heels  and  bows,  cost 
128.  6d. ;  they  are  7I  inches  long,  measured  inside  heel.  Also  a 
shaded  blue  aigrette  feather,  cost  38.  gd. ;  never  worn.  Wants  silver 
jewellery,  grey  ostrich  feather  (long),  sealskin  muff  and  cuffs,  or  all 
offers  requested. 

1630.  Cecilia  has  a  rich  brown  satin  petticoat  to  dispose  of, 
quilted  satin  all  the  way ;  worn  once,  cost  thirty  shillings.  Offers  to 
the  value  of  one  pound. 

1631.  If  E.  G.  S.  (1615)  has  among  the  songs  “My  Own,  My 
Guiding  Star,’’  “  Bloom  on  the  Rye,’’  and  “  Gay  Young  Knight  who 
Loves  and  who  Rides  Away,”  Afiss  Reese  will  bo  glad  of  them,  or 
either  of  those  mentioned,  at  the  price  in  the  Exchange. 

1632.  Sewing  machine,  Grover  and  Baker’s,  nearly  new,  cost  £3. 
Price  £s,  or  offers.  Also  a  pair  imitation  leather  frames,  very  pretty. 
Piiee  lbs.,  with  instructions  how  to  make.  Address,  Omega. 

1633.  L.  L.  has  the  E.vglisiiwoman’s  Magazine,  unbound,  from 
1867  to  1S73,  good  condition.  Will  dispose  of  them  at  half-price. 
Open  to  offers. 

1634.  Spkite  has  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  three 
years,  1872-73-74,  to  dispose  of.  Offers  in  money  requested.  Address 
with  the  Editor. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*•*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  shonld  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  aU  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Maude  writes—"  Dear  Sir, — May  I  ask  yon  to  tell  me  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  if  it  is  not  too 
late,  the  newest  way  of  making  waterproof  cloaks,  as  I  have  bonght 
gool  blue  cloth  for  one  and  would  like  it  made  up  as  prettily  as  such 
a  wrap  can  he  ?”  [Those  cloaks  are  made  with  a  pretty  capo  and 
place  for  the  arms.'' 

Blanche  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  Magazine  can  tell  her  of  a  cure  for  a  bunion  of  quite  recent 
formation ;  it  is  such  an  unsightly  object,  spoiling  a  pretty  foot,  and 
Toxatious  for  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Blanche  trusts  that  her  query  will 


be  inserted  in  the  January  number ;  she  is  quite  a  recent  subscriber^ 
but  likes  the  Magazine  very  much.  [Too  late  for  the  January 
number,  Blanche’s  communication  not  having  arrived  before  the  Sth 
of  preceding  month.] 

Geraldine  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I’ve  been  greatly 
troubled  lately  by  the  loss  of  my  eyelashes ;  they  fall  out  upon  all 
occasions.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  them ; 
they  simply  want  strengthening.  I  have  neither  weak  nor  yet  sore 
eyes,  so  I  cannot  account  for  it  in  the  least.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
yon  could  kindly  tell  me  of  a  remedy,  as  I  think  eyelashes  are  a  great 
addition  to  one’s  appearance.  Being  quite  young  I  do  not  relish  the 
idea  of  being  entirely  without  in  a  year  or  two.”  [Golden  ointment 
is  the  best  remedy ;  it  must  not  be  used  too  freely.] 

Mrs.  WiGHTWiCK  writes — “  Seeing  in  the  correspondenoo  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘poet  laureate,’  Mrs.  W.  thinks 
Aiguilles  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  title  originated  in  the 
custom  amongst  the  Italians  of  crowning  their  greatest  poets  with  a 
laurel  wreath,  as  in  the  cases  of  Dante,  Tasso,  &c.  It  may  also  bo 
useful  to  the  lady  who  makes  an  inquiry  respecting  stiff  starching  to 
know  that  a  small  piece  of  wax  put  in  starch  which  is  boiled  in  the 
usual  way  is  said  to  impart  the  beautiful  shining  appearanee  observ¬ 
able  in  shirt-fronts,  &c.,  as  obtained  ready-made.  Mrs.  W.  has  never 
tried  the  exiieriment  herself,  and  therefore  cannot  answer  for  its 
success.” 

In  answer  to  A.  B.’s  inquiry  about  the  Portman  Institute  M.  de 
P.  writes  to  recommend  governesses  in  search  of  situations  to  go  to 
the  Governesses’  Institution,  ilarley-street.  Cavendish-square,  where 
no  fees  are  taken. 

Brenda  would  be  so  much  obliged  to  the  Humming-Bird  if  she 
would  kindly  give  her  a  list  of  underclothing  for  a  trousseau,  also 
an  estimate.  An  answer  in  the  February  number  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  greatly  oblige.  [Mrs.  Samuel 
Jay,  ladies’  outfitter,  259,  Regent-circus,  will  give  you  the  necessary 
information.] 

H.  A.  C.  writes — “  I  have  a  lavender  poplin  dress  which  I  want  to 
have  dyed.  Could  you  oblige  me  by  giving  the  address  of  a  good  dyer 
in  the  February  number  of  your  Magazine  ?  Do  you  think  a  lavender 
would  take  a  good  violet  ?  It  is  an  Irish  poplin,  and  should  look 
well.”  [J.  Pullar  and  Sons,  Perth;  they  pay  carriage.  Lavender 
takes  a  good  violet  dye.] 

T.  P.  would  be  very  grateful  if  any  one  could  lend  her  for  a  few 
days  some  old  variations  on  “  Ah !  vous  dirai-je  ?”  by  Cordon  fils. 
It  is  out  of  print,  or  she  would  not  trouble  with  this  request. 

Pagoda  will  feel  truly  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will  kindly  tell 
her  what  are  the  entire  duties  of  a  head  bridesmaid.  Pagoda  will  bo 
very  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  ho  will  kindly  let  her  have  an 
answer  in  the  February  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  as  she  has  been  asked  to  bo  a  head  bridesmaid  at  a  cousin’s 
wedding  in  that  month.  [The  duties  are  light.  You  stand  close 
behind  the  bride  during  the  ceremony,  and,  when  the  ring  is  about  to 
bo  placed  on  her  finger,  you  take  the  glove  off  her  left  hand  for  her. 
You  are  supposed  to  sit  somewhere  near  her  during  the  dejeuner,  and 
render  her  any  assistance  she  may  require  with  her  veil,  &c.  When 
she  leaves  the  room  to  change  her  dress  fur  going  away,  you  go 
with  her.] 

Humming-Bird  thanks  Monica  for  her  long  letter.  Monica  writes 
with  the  object  of  suggesting  a  contrivance  for  “  training  the  figure.” 
We  do  not  pubUsh  her  letter  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  those  to 
whom  Nature  has  refused  a  small  waist  ctnnot  interfere  with  the 
Great  Mother’s  arrangements  without  serious  iiyury  to  their  health. 
Continuously  to  tighten  the  waist  means  simply  continuously  to 
endeavour  to  misplace  those  internal  organs  which,  as  medical  men 
can  tell  our  readers,  have  been  adjusted  with  such  wonderful  accuracy 
that  the  slightest  difference  caused  in  their  respective  positions  must 
tell  injuriously  on  the  general  health.  Besides  this  more  important 
reason  there  is  another,  and  not  a  trifling  one,  against  tightening  the 
waist.  The  laws  of  beauty  and  proportion  are  nearly  always  sinned 
against  by  those  who  try  to  make  their  waists  smaller.  A  wasp-liko 
waist  is  a  hideous  deformity  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  study  the  true 
beauty  of  form.  A  third  reason  against  the  practice  is  that  a  person 
with  a  tightened-in  waist  can  never  walk  well,  for  she  must  eventually 
lose  that  lithe,  supple  grace  which  forms  the  great  charm  of  a  n^y 
good  figure.  A  fourth  reason  is  that  the  practice  drives  all  the  com¬ 
plexion  by  degrees  into  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Monica  is  quite  right  in 
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saying  that  many  English  girls  rcqalro  support  to  the  figure,  and 
without  entering  on  the  terrible  question  as  to  how  much  of  this 
delicacy  may  be  owing  to  their  mothers’  practice  of  “  figure-training,” 
wo  may  suggest  that  the  means  of  support  should  be  left  to  the 
opinion  of  the  family  medical  adviser.  IIummino-Biud  regrets  that 
she  has  been  unable  to  publish  Mo.mca’s  letter,  as,  though  she 
differs  from  the  opinions  expressed,  she  cau  but  admire  Monica’s 
clear  stylo  of  expressing  them,  and  hopes  she  may  hear  from  Monica 
again  on  another  subject. 

Mrs.  S.  writes — “  Can  any  of  the  numerous  subscribers  to  the 
Englishwoman’s  Magazine  oblige  me  with  particulars  of  domestic 
life  at  Bonn  p  I  wish  to  reside  there  for  a  year  or  so  to  educate  three 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  I  should  like  to  know  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  live,  and  if  the  place  is  healthy,  or  if  any  other  town 
in  Germany  is  preferable.  I  should  feel  obliged  for  any  information 
on  the  subject  of  education  in  Germany,  and  mode  of  living.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  since  the  commencement  of  the  Magazine.” 

Article  should  take  specimens  of  her  pictures  to  a  good  picture- 
dealer.  He  will  advise  her  about  frames. 

M.  D.,  who  advertised  in  the  Exchange  column  for  a  copy  of  Figure- 
Training,  is  requested  kindly  to  forward  her  address  again,  as,  owing 
to  the  change  of  management,  it  cannot  bo  found.  There  is  a  reply 
waiting  for  M.D.  G.  (1622)  is  also  requested  to  do  the  same.  There 
are  several  replies  to  her  advertisement.  To  E.  B.  W.  wo  make  the 
same  request. 

May  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  her  how  to 
make  up  a  grey  silk  rep  for  a  walking  dress,  ns  she  has  only  ten 
yards.  What  would  you  suggest  her  to  get  to  go  with  it  as  a  trimming, 
as,  on  account  of  the  short  length  of  the  stuff.  May  would  not  care 
to  go  to  much  expense  with  it  ?  May  has  also  fifteen  yards  of  dark  blue 
satin  cloth.  Can  you  kindly  tell  her  how  to  make  it  into  a  fashion¬ 
able  walking  costume  P  May  is  twenty,  tall,  and  dark.  [Trim  with 
a  darker  shade  of  the  same  material.  Fcr  the  blue  satin-cloth  we  must 
refer  you  to  Fashion  Article  and  engravings.] 

E.  W.  has  boon  in  widow’s  mourning  nearly  twelve  months,  and  is 
now  thinking  of  changing  her  param.atta  for  silk.  Would  the  Editor 
advise  her  a  plain  skirt,  and  could  she  obtain  a  paper  model  of  Madame 
Goubaud  P  B.  N.  is  five  feet  five  inches  in  height.  An  answer  in 
next  month’s  Magazine  would  greatly  oblige.  [A  plain  faille  skirt  will 
look  well ;  Madame  Goubaud  will  supply  the  pattern. 

Minnie  writes  —  May  I  suggest  to  Helen  a  vivandiere  dress, 
which,  if  not  en  regie  as  regards  material,  will  bo  very  suitable  for  a 
fancy  ball  P  A  cavalier  hat,  with  a  bright-coloured  feather,  a  black 
velvet  jacket,  double-breasted,  and  with  deep  pointed  culls,  and  very 
open  lapels  of  bright  blue  silk,  showing  a  white  silk  waistcoat ;  plain 
linen  falling  collar  and  necktie.  Skirt  of  fine  red  cloth,  not  more 
than  half  down  the  leg ;  military  ‘sash  as  above,  and  white  satin 
trousers,  with  brood  strap  under  the  feet,  and  fitting  with  exquisite 
neatness  over  small  high-heeled  boots  of  patent  leather.  The  waist¬ 
coat  and  facings  of  the  jacket  should  be  bound  with  gold  cord,  and 
have  gold  buttons,  and  the  trousers  a  stripe  of  gold  lace  one  inch  and 
a  half  wide  down  the  outside  of  .the  leg.  Any  lady  with  a  pretty 
figure  who  does  not  mind  appearing  at  a  fancy  ball  in  a  short  dress, 
would,  1  beheve,  excite  as  much  a  dmiration  in  this  costum  o  as  she  could 
desire.  I  am  pleased  with  M.  H.’s  sensible  and  well-expressed  letter, 
and  sympathise  with  her.  Strap  shoes  are  neat  and  pretty  for  quite 
little  children,  but  when  a  girl  reaches  seven  or  eight  she  is  old  enough 
to  wear  sandals,  and  I  am  sorry  M.  H.’s  mamma  did  not  gratify  her 
innocent  wish  to  have  the  latter,  shoes  and  sandals  being  much  the 
prettiest  way  of  dressing  the  feet.  Stiup  shoes  are  rarely  worn 
by  girls  of  fourteen. 

Vernon  writes — “Madam, — My  last  letter,  a  translation  from 
La  Vie  Parisienne,  you  kindly  inserted  in  the  November  number  of 
your  Magazine.  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  the  present 
communication  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Conversazione.  In  the 
‘  History  of  Advertising,  by  Henry  Sampson,’  page  190,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  of  the  last  century : — “  John  Ward,  Staymaker, 
at  the  Golden  Door,  in  Hanover-street,  Long  Acre,  makes  Tabby  all 
over  for£i  138.;  for  largo  sizes,  £i  i6s. ;  ticken  backs,  £i  ys. ;  for 
largo  sizes,  two  or  three  shillings  advance,  with  the  very  best  of  goods 
and  the  very  best  of  work  ;  neither  would  I  accept  a  shipload  of  the 
second-best  bone,  and  bo  obliged  to  use  it,  to  deceive  people,  nor 
tabby,  nor  trimming.  I  am  willing  to  produce  receipts  in  a  court  of 
ustice  for  tabby,  bone,  &c.,  and  be  entirely  disannulled  business,  or 


counted  an  impostor  and  a  deceiver,  if  I  act  contrary  to  what  I  pro¬ 
pose  ;  which  if  I  did  I  should  be  guilty  of  nothing  but  deceit,  nor 
nothing  less  than  fraud,  and  so  don’t  ought  to  be  allowed ;  but  I  can 
give  the  direct  contrary  proofs,  for  I  can  prove  I  have  had  18  measures 
at  a  time  by  me  since  Christmas,  for  people  as  1  have  made  for  several 
times  before,  aud  all  the  winter  never  less  than  5  or  6  in  a  week, 
often  more,  all  old  customers ;  and  in  consideration  it’s  all  for  ready 
money,  it  shows  a  prodigious  satisfaction.  I  buy  for  ready  monej', 
aud  that  commands  the  best  of  goods,  and  the  allowance  made  in 
consideration  thereof.”  At  page  195  is  another  advertisement  of  a 
Mr.  Parsons,  a  staymaker.  As  a  contrast,  I  give  the  advertisement 
of  a  French  corset-maker  of  the  present  day : — “  Beaueoup  de  gens 
afiichent  la  pretention  de  fairo  de  I’art  qui  ne  font  quo  du  metier,  sur- 
tout  en  coquettoin.  II  n’est  pas  si  petite  faiseuse  do  corset,  par 
oxemple,  qui  ne  croie  travailler  artistement.  Lo  talent  ost  plus  modeste. 
C’est  ainsi,  que  madamc,  en  faisant  un  corset,  compose  un  chef-d’eouvre 
de  plastiquc,  presquo  sans  le  savoir.  Pas  do  gene ;  ainsi  otreinte,  la 
poitrine,  est,  h  I’aisc,  I’epigastre  libro,  les  chairs  sont  caresses  au  lieu 
d’etre  martyrisee.  Ce  corset  hygienique  moule  le  busto  et  lui  donne 
une  purete  de  ligncs  iufinie.  Mais,  direz  vous,  madamc,  ne  pent  lutter 
contro  la  nature  ?  On  pent  aflirraer  lo  contraire.  Pour,  madamc,  lo 
vide  n’existe  pas  elle  supplee  habilement  aux  formes  absentes.  S’agits 
il  de  faire  rentrer  les  exuberances  daus  do  justos  limites  ?  Elloopere 
les  plus  charmantes  reductions.  L’habilo  corsetiire,  se  rit  des  imper¬ 
fections  et  sait  y  romedicr  commo  en  so  jouant.”  [So  much  for  our 
boasted  civilization. — Ed.] 

J.  F.  W.  writes  from  Windsor — “Will  you  in  the  next  E.nglish- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  inform  us  how  to  get  the  ‘  fur’  off  a 
teakettle  ?  This  tiresome  substance  now  covers  our  kettles  to  an 
enormous  degree.  Certainly  it  is  bettor  on  the  kettles  than  in  our 
bodies,  but  it  is  very  tiresome,  causing  the  water  to  bo  long  in  boiling, 
and  so  causing  waste  of  time  and  fuel.  The  present  plan  of  purify¬ 
ing  the  water,  as  it  is  called,  makes  it  very  hard,  so  that  it  is  iiyurious 
to  the  skin,  and  doubtless  to  the  constitution.  2.  Can  you  tell  us  of 
auything  to  add  to  the  water  to  neutralise  the  hardness  ?  When 
soap  will  not  dissolve  in  water  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  water  is  too 
hard.  With  all  the  talk  now  of  improvement  it  seems  to  me  that 
‘  hard  water’  and  ‘  sewer  gas’  arc  about  the  worst  things  that  we  can 
have.  It  is  said  that  horses  will  not  drink  hard  water  if  they  can  in 
any  way  procure  soft,  and  it  is  now  an  idea  with  some  doctors  that  the 
way  to  benefit,  if  not  oven  to  remove,  some  disorders,  is  to  drink  only 
distilled  water.  This  is  expensive  as  well  as  troublesome.  3.  As  to 
Sapolinc,  I  cannot  find  any  shop  where  it  is  sold  or  even  known.  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  procure  it.  4.  A  most  injurious  thing  to  those 
in  delicate  health,  or  who  are  no  longer  young,  is  the  ‘  vile  wood.’  In 
one  of  my  friends  it  causes  fainting  fits.  Years  ago  a  man  took  a 
pipe  or  cigar  in  the  evening,  now  it  is  morning,  noon,  and  night — there 
is  no  getting  out  of  it.  If  you  go  to  the  sea  for  pure  air,  on  boat  or 
pier  you  are  poisoned  with  this  horrid  smoko.  You  sec  men  at  the 
comer  of  every  street,  out  of  employ  it  would  seem,  who  can  find 
money  for  tobacco,  and  is  it  not  selfish  for  persons  for  amusement  to 
do  that  which  so  offends  and  injures  others  ?  for  that  any  real  good 
ever  arises  from  tobacco  no  one  will  calmly  argue.  Do  exert  your 
influence  to  procure  us  ‘  pure  water’  and  ‘  pure  air.’  5.  You  notice 
in  the  December  number  the  subject  of  imported  food.  The  mistake 
of  English  people  seems  to  bo  that  everything  plain  is  to  be  eaten. 
Were  we  like  the  French,  clever  at  flavouring,  these  meats  would  have 
more  sale;  they  make  excellent  curries,  potato  pies,  just  putting  the 
meat  into  mashed  potatoes,  just  the  browning  required  for  which 
cooks  the  meat  sufficiently.  Some  time  since  you  noticed  Schweitzer’s 
cocoatina.  I  have  for  years  found  it  the  best  and  purest  of  these  pre¬ 
parations,  nqxt  to  cocoa  nibs,  which,  alas !  require  four  hours’  boiling. 
Few  servants  now  will  hike  the  trouble  to  do  this.  6.  Are  large  fur 
tippets  to  be  got  ?  a  dyed  fur,  of  course.  Still  there  are  many  furs 
one  would  think  which  would  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  There  is 
nothing  for  au  old  person  so  comfortable  as  a  large  fur  tippet,  with 
armholes  and  short  sleeves  or  cuffs.  7.  Some  time  ago  I  spoke,  or 
rather  wrote,  to  you  about  a  shop  you  notice  in  Regent -street,  which 
gave  me  great  dissatisfaction,  the  reason,  that  after  having  in  the 
window  untearable  grenadine  Ss.  fid.  the  dross,  on  going  in  they  could 
show  nothing  but  those  at  23.  fid.  the  yard.  You  said  in  the  July 
Magazine  would  I  name  the  shop,  that  you  might  verify  my  statement  ? 
Clearly  this  would  subject  me  to  law.  You  may  find  the  shop :  there 
is  often  a  person  outside  the  shop  to  solicit  customers.”  [Prevention 
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is  better  than  cure  in  this  case,  and  much  easier.  If  you  had  kept  an 
oyster-shell  ora  marble  in  the  kettle,  the  fur  would  not  have  gathered. 
The  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  make  the  kettle  red-hot  and 
beat  it  well.  This  task  had  better  be  entrusted  to  a  brazier.  2.  In 
water  to  be  used  for  drinking  purposes  put  a  little  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  that  to  be  used  for  ablution  put  some  fuller’s  earth,  tied  in  a 
muslin  bag.  3.  Card’s  Sapoline  is  to  be  had  retail  of  Messrs. 
Chaplin,  132,  High  llolbom.  4.  Hl'mmi.ng-Biud  cannot  defend  im¬ 
moderate  smokers,  but  is  obliged  to  admit  that  tobacco  has  been 
found  very  useful  on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties.  There  is 
no  harm  in  moderate  smoking,  and  as  long  as  it  is  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  would  it  not  be  rather  selfish  in  women  to  find  fault 
with  a  practice  which  seems  to  give  such  immense  pleasure  to  its 
disciples?  Humming-Bikd  would  cheerfully  join  in  a  pen-and-ink 
persecution  of  excessive  s  mokers,  especially  when  they  patronise  bad 
tobacco.  5-  The  subject  of  imported  food  is  very  important,  and 
will  be  referred  to  in  articles  on  Economy  in  Food  and  Fuel  in  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazi.ne.  Receipts  wiU  also  be  given 
for  the  cooking  of  these  preserved  meats,  of  which  J.  F.  W.  seems  to 
have  discovered  the  secret.  6.  Fur  tippets  such  as  you  describe  can 
be  had  of  Cook  and  Son,  71,  Oxford-street.  7.  I  fear  we  can  do 
nothing  in  the  matter  of  the  untearable  grenadine  after  this  lapse  of 
time.  In  writing  again,  will  you  kindly  use  only  one  side  of  the 
paper  ?] 

A  Constant  Reader  writes — “Dear  Sir, — Though  I  have  not 
participated  in  your  Conversazione,  I  have  enjoyed  it  immensely  for 
years,  and  now  ask  your  permission  to  seek  a  little  information  on  a 
subject  in  which  I  take  a  keen  interest.  In  last  month’s  Magazine 
An  Old  Subscriber  inquires  for  a  punishing  spur,  and  I  would  now 
ask  some  kind  reader  to  tell  me  what  kind  of  spur  is  most  generally 
used  by  ladies  for  ordinary  riding.  Where  in  London  are  ladies  taught 
the  proper  use  of  the  spur  ?  In  some  of  the  riding-schools  the  spur 
for  a  lady  is  ignored.  Where  could  I  witness  the  system  of  training 
of  ladies’  horses  by  professional  females  mentioned  in  your  Magazine 
about  two  years  ago  ?  I  wish  to  have  two  horses  trained  to  the  side 
saddle  by  professional  females  who  would  not  spare  the  spur  until 
taught  a  pretty  prancing  style.  Where  might  I  have  this  done  ?  About 
a  month  ago  I  sold  a  horse  which  my  wife  used  to  ride,  but  tired  of  it 
because  it  was  not  showy.  The  other  day  I  saw  the  horse  carrying  a 
lady,  and  appearing  fiery  and  showing  excellent  action.  At  first  I  was 
puzzled,  but  when  the  fair  rider  drew  near  and  the  wind  blew  back 
her  habit  a  little,  I  was  fascinated  with  a  delicate  little  foot  encased 
in  a  pretty  boot  of  soft  black  kid,  and  on  her  heel  a  pretty  but  stinging 
little  silver  spur,  fastened  with  a  strap  and  buckle,  and  the  young  lady 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  stinging  her  horse  into  life  and  activity. 
There  are  few  gentlemen  whose  admiration  she  would  not  have  com¬ 
manded  as  she  sat  firm  and  square  in  her  saddle,  and  with  her  pretty 
little  foot  spurred  her  fine  horse  to  the  top  of  his  mettle.  Would  some 
of  your  readers  kindly  answer  my  queries  and  oblige  ?”  [If  yon  write 
again,  wiU  you  kindly  write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper  ?] 

Will  the  Humming-Bird  kindly  inform  Annie  in  the  January 
Englishwoman’s  Magazine  where  she  can  get  the  “dagger”  fan 
given  in  the  December  number,  its  price,  and  whether  it  could  be  sent 
to  her  by  post  ?  She  supposes  the  sheath  is  sold  as  part  of  the  fan, 
as  that  to  her  mind  is  the  pretty  part  of  it.  Annie  is  going  to  her 
first  ball  the  second  week  in  January,  and  is  therefore  very  anxious  to 
have  the  dagger  before  then.  [Sorry  we  are  late  for  your  bell,  but 
your  letter  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  answer 
by  post.  W.  Thornhill,  of  144,  New  Bond-street,  wiU  send  yon  the 
dagger  fan  by  post  if  you  will  write  to  that  address.  The  price 
varies. 

Dancing  Cairn  writes — “  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  with  my 
face  P  It  is  covered  with  freckles,  and  they  are  so  ugly !  2.  I  suppose 
moles  cannot  be  removed.  My  sister,  who  has  a  quantity  of  hair 
(black),  and  who  does  not  wear  any  frisettes,  would  like  to  know  a 
nice  way  to  do  it  up,  not  d  la  catogan,  as  she  does  not  admire  it.  She 
has  been  doing  it  in  a  ‘  beaver-tail’  for  some  time,  but  is  tired  of  it. 
She  is  tall  and  slight,  but  has  a  rather  round  face ;  she  would  be  so 
mu  ch  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  give  her  some  ideas.  Would  it  be 
troubling  yon  too  much  to  ask  yon  to  give  me  the  words  of  ‘  Bonnie 
Dundee  P  We  have  been  getting  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  for 
1  so  me  time,  and  like  it  so  much.  WiU  you  tell  me  the  price  of  a  very 

large  black  fan  with  coloured  flowers  on  it  P  I  would  not  care  to  spend 
much  on  it.”  [If  your  freckles  are  constitutional  yon  need  not  try  to 


remove  them.  If  caused  by  exposure  in  hot  weather,  wash  your  face 
in  a  diluted  solution  of  lemon  juice,  and  always  wear  a  gauze  veU  in 
summer.  Mules  cannot  be  removed — some  people  admire  them.  Let 
your  sister  try  the  effect  of  coiling  her  hair  rather  high,  with  drooping 
curls  at  side  and  back  for  evenings.  As  her  face  is  round  let  it  be 
rather  high  in  front  and  compressed  at  the  sides.  Some  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  will  perhaps  give  you  the  words  of  “  Bonnie  Dundee ;”  I 
cannot  remember  them  quite  all.  Large  black  fans  with  coloured 
flowers  can  be  had  at  from  ten  shUUngs  to  four  or  five  pounds.] 

A  SuBSCRiDER  will  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  our  correspondents 
wUl  kindly  inform  her  how  to  clean  grebe. 

To.mah  writes  from  Canada — “  Mr  dear  Editor, — When  con¬ 
venient  would  you  kindly  insert  in  your  invaluable  Magazine  some 
simple  and  fashionable  patterns  for  underclothes,  particularly  night¬ 
gowns  and  nightcaps  for  momma?  We  have  used  those  of  some 
years  past,  but  would  prefer  something  more  modern.  I  have  ventured 
this  request  on  the  plea  of  our  long  friendship,  as  we  have  known  the 
Englishwoman  for  many  years,  and  every  year  has  added  to  our 
regard.  I  am  one  of  a  family  of  girls,  and  we  always  make  our 
dresses  after  your  models,  which  are  charming.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  amongst  our  rich  neighbours,  many  of 
whom  employ  a  French  modiste.  We  are  very  often  complimented 
on  our  beautiful  fancy  work,  for  which  wo  have  also  to  thank  your 
pages;  our  constant  reference  to  them  is  a  joke  in  the  family.  We 
have  a  new  church  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  needlework,  and  as 
people  out  here  know  very  little  of  such  matters,  I  would  feel  deeply 
grateful  for  some  pretty  designs  and  hints  for  executing  them.”  [We 
will  sec  what  can  be  done  in  compliance  with  Tom  ah’s  request,  and 
while  thanking  her  for  her  kind  appreciation  and  warm  praise  of  the 
Mag^azine,  must  in  turn  commend  her  and  her  sisters  for  their 
industry.] 

Lena. — Cannot  reply  by  post. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscril^rs  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-hlanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  iuform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post.  _ 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals  for  sale,  Ac.,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the  paper. 
Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twelve  words. 

T.  M.  W.  has  a  litter  of  thoroughbred  white  Pomeranian  pups  for 
sale,  at  a  sovereign  each,  or  open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 

Countess  makes  lovely  baby-shoes  any  colour,  best  wool,  is.  pair, 
6  for  4s.  qd.  Orders  earnestly  requested. 

Ei^ual  to  new,  having  never  been  used,  appliances  to  the  WiUcox 
and  Gibbs’  sewing  machine — broad  hemmer,  narrow  hemmer,  self 
sewer,  binder,  and  quilter;  cost  33s.  Will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  P.0.0,  for  23s.  T.  Address  with  Editor. 

Macrame  cushion,  pins,  and  pattern,  53. ;  patterns,  is. ;  sampler 
(10  patterns)  58.;  brackets,  velvet  covered,  trimmed  Macrame, 
5s.  to  108.  Sold  for  Church.  Gillette,  Torrington,  Devon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STORM  THREATENING. 

Laura  had  a  better  motive  than  suggested  by  her 
father  for  wishing  to  lead  Mr.  Goulden  to  commit 
himself,  for  as  flir  as  she  could  love  any  one  beyond 
herself  she  loved  him,  and  also  realised  fully  that  he 
could  continue  to  her  all  that  her  elegant  and  expensive 
tastes  craved.  Notwithstanding  her  show  of  maidenly 
pride  and  reserve,  she  was  ready  enough  to  do  as  she 
had  been  bidden.  Mr.  Allen  guessed  as  much.  Indeed, 
as  was  quite  natural,  his  wife  was  the  type  of  the  average 
woman  to  his  mind ,  only  he  believed  that  she  was  a  little 
cleverer  in  these  matters  than  the  majority.  The  manner 
in  which  she  had  “  hooked”  him  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  his  memory. 

But  Mr.  Goulden  was  a  wary  fish.  He  had  no 
objections  to  being  hooked  if  the  conditions  were  all 
right,  but  until  satisfied  as  to  these  he  would  play  around 
at  a  safe  distance.  As  he  saw  Mr.  Allen  daily  getting 
into  deeper  water  he  grew  more  cautious.  His  calls 
were  not  quite  so  frequent.  He  always  managed  to 
be  with  Laura  in  company  with  others,  and  while 
his  manner  was  very  complimentary,  it  was  never 
exactly  lover-like ;  therefore  all  Laura’s  feminine 
diplomacy  was  in  vain,  and  that  which  a  woman  can  say 
frankly  the  moment  a  man  speaks,  she  could  scarcely 
hint.  Moreover,  Mr.  Goulden  was  adroit  enough  to 
chill  her  heart  while  he  flattered  her  vanity.  There  was 
something  about  his  manner  she  could  not  understand, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  take  offence  at  the  polished 
gentleman. 

Her  father  understood  him  better.  He  saw  that 
Mr.  Goulden  had  resolved  to  settle  the  question  on 
fin.ancial  principles  only. 

As  the  chances  diminished  of  securing  him  indirectly 
through  Laura  as  a  prop  to  his  tottering  fortunes,  he  at 
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last  came  to  the  conclusion  to  try  to  interest  him  directly 
in  his  speculation,  feeling  sure  if  he  could  control  only 
a  part  of  Mr.  Goulden’s  large  means  and  credit,  he 
could  carry  his  operation  through  successfully. 

Mr.  Goulden  warily  listened  to  the  scheme,  warily 
weighed  it,  and  concluded,  within  the  brief  compass  of 
Mr.  Allen’s  explanation,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
But  his  outward  manner  W’as  all  deference  and  courteous 
attention. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Allen’s  rather  eager  and  rose- 
coloured  statements  he  replied  in  politest  and  most  re¬ 
gretful  tones  that  he  “was  very  sorry  he  could  not 
avail  himself  of  so  promising  an  opening,  but,  in  fact, 
he  was  *  in  deep’  himself,  carrying  all  he  could  stand  up 
under  very  well,  and  was  rather  in  the  borrowing  than 
in  the  lending  line  at  present.” 

Keen  Mr.  Allen  saw  through  all  this  in  a  moment, 
and  his  face  flushed  angrily  in  spite  of  his  efforts  at 
self-control.  Muttering  something  to  the  effect,  “  I 
thought  I  w’ould  give  you  a  chance  to  make  a  good  thing,” 
he  bade  a  rather  abrupt  “  good  morning.” 

As  the  pressure  grew  heavier  upon  him  he  was  led  to 
do  a  thing  the  suggestion  of  which,  a  few  weeks  pre¬ 
viously,  he  would  have  regarded  as  an  insult.  Mrs.  Allen 
had  a  snug  little  property  of  her  own,  which  had  been 
secured  to  her  on  first  mortgages,  and  in  bonds  that 
were  quiet  and  safe.  These  her  husband  held  in  trust 
for  her,  and  now  pledged  them  as  security  on  which 
to  borrow  money  to  carry  through  his  gigantic  operation. 
In  respect  to  part  of  this  transaction  Mrs.  Allen  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  paper  which  might  have  revealed  to 
her  the  danger  involved,  but  she  languidly  took  the 
pen,  yawned,  and  signed  away  the  result  of  her  father’s 
long  years  of  toil  without  reading  a  line. 

“  There,”  she  said,  “  I  hope  you  will  not  bother  me 
about  business  again.  Now  in  regard  to  this  party” — 
and  she  was  about  to  enter  into  an  eag^r  discussion  of 
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all  the  complicated  details,  when  her  husband,  inter¬ 
rupting,  said — 

“  Another  time,  my  dear.  I  am  very  much  pressed 
by  business  at  present.” 

O,  business,  nothing  but  business,”  whined  his 
wife.  “  You  never  have  time  to  attend  to  me  or  your 
family.” 

But  Mr.  Allen  was  out  of  hearing  of  the  querulous 
tones  before  the  sentence  was  finished. 

Of  course  he  never  meant  that  his  wife  should  lose  a 
cent,  and  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  and  impressed  by 
his  danger,  he  resolved  that  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
this  quaking  morass  of  speci  lation  he  would  settle  on 
h.is  wife  and  each  daughter  enough  to  secure  them  in 
wealth  through  life,  and  arrange  it  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  could  touch  the  principal. 

The  large  sum  that  he  now  secured  eased  up  matters 
and  helped  him  greatly,  and  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
brightening  aspect.  He  ft  It  sure  that  the  stock  he  had 
invested  in  was  destined  to  rise  in  time,  and,  indeed,  it 
already  gave  evidences  of  buoyancy.  He  noticed  with 
.an  inward  chuckle  that  Mr.  Goulden  began  to  call  a 
little  oftener.  He  w'as  the  best  financial  barometer  in 
Wall-street. 

But  the  ca'^e  vould  require  the  most  adroit  and 
delicate  management  for  w'eeks  still,  and  this  Mr.  Allen 
felt  he  could  give.  Success  also  depended  on  a  favour¬ 
able  sMte  of  the  money  market,  and  a  good  degree  of 
stabi  ity  and  quiemess  throughout  the  financial  w'orld. 
Poli’ical  changes  in  Burope,  a  w’ar  in  Asia,  heavy 
failures  in  I.iverpjol,  I  ondon,  or  Paris,  might  easily 
spo'l  all.  Reducing  Mr.  Allen’s  vast  complicated 
f'pt  ration  to  its  final  anal)  sis,  he  had  simply  bet  a  very 
large  sum — all  he  had — th.at  notl  ing  would  happen 
throughout  the  world  that  could  interfere  with  a  scheme 
so  problematical  that  the  chances  could  scarcely  be  called 
even. 

Bat  gambling  is  occasionally  successful,  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  Mr.  Allen  w'oiild  win  his  bet ;  and  so  he 
might  had  nothing  happened.  The  world  was  quiet 
enough,  remarkably  quiet,  considering  the  superabun¬ 
dance  of  explosive  elements  everywhere. 

The  financial  centres  seethed  on  as  usual,  like  a 
witch’s  cauldron,  but  there  were  no  infernal  ebullitions 
in  the  form  of  “  Black  Fridays.”  The  storm  that 
threatened  to  wreck  Mr.  Allen  was  no  wide,  sw'eeping 
tempest,  but  rather  one  of  those  little  local  whirlwinds 
that  sometimes  in  the  West  destroy  a  farm  or  township. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Fox  had  quietly  watched 
the  game,  matured  his  plans,  and  secured  his  proof  in 
the  best  legal  form.  He  now  concluded  it  was  time  to 
act,  as  he  believed  Mr.  Al'en  to  be  in  his  power.  So 
one  morning  he  coolly  walked  into  that  gentleman’s 
office,  closed  the  door,  and  took  a  seat.  Mr.  Allen 
looked  up  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  annoyance 
on  his  face.  He  instinctively  disliked  Mr.  Fox,  as  a 
lion  might  be  irritated  by  a  car,  and  the  instinctive 
enmity  was  all  the  stronger  because  of  a  certain  family 
likeness.  But  Mr.  Allen’s  astuteness  had  nothing  mean 
or  cringing  in  if,  while  Mr.  Fox  heretofore  had  been  a 
sort  of  Uriah  Heep  to  him.  Therefore  his  surprise  and 
annoyance  at  his  new  ro/e  of  C(X)1  confidence. 


“  Well,  sir,”  said  he,  rather  impatiently,  returning  to 
his  writing,  as  a  broad  hint  that  communications  must 
be  brief  if  made  at  all. 

“  Mr.  Allen,”  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  that  clear-cut,  deci¬ 
sive  tone  that  betokens  resolute  purpose,  and  a  little 
anger  also,  “  I  must  request  you  to  give  me  your  un¬ 
divided  attention  for  a  little  time,  and  surely  w'hat  I  am 
about  to  say  is  important  enough  to  make  it  worth  the 
while.” 

Though  Mr.  Allen  flushed  angrily,  he  knew  that  his 
clerk  would  not  employ  such  a  tone  and  manner  without 
reason,  so  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  steadily  at  his 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  again  said  briefly — 

“  Well,  sir.” 

“  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,”  said  Mr.  Fox,  thinking 
to  begin  with  the  least  important  exaction,  and  gradually 
reach  a  climax  in  his  extortion,  “  I  wish  permission  to 
pay  my  addresses  to  your  daughter.  Miss  Edith.” 

Knowing  nothing  of  a  father’s  pride  and  affection,  he 
unwittingly  brought  in  the  climax  first. 

The  angry  flush  deepened  on  Mr.  Allen’s  face,  but 
he  still  managed  to  control  himself,  and  to  remember 
that  the  father  of  three  pretty  daughters  must  expect 
some  scenes  like  these,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  objectionable  suitors  as  civilly  as  possible. 
He  was  also  too  much  of  an  American  to  put  on  any 
of  the  high-stepping  airs  of  the  European  aristocracy. 
In  the  States  it  is  simply  one  sovereign  proposing  for  the 
daughter  of  another,  and  generally  the  young  people 
practically  arrange  it  all  before  asking  any  consent  in 
the  case.  After  all,  Mr.  Fox  had  only  paid  his 
daughter  the  highest  compliment  in  his  power,  and  if 
any  other  of  his  clerks  had  made  a  similar  request  he 
would  probably  h.ave  given  as  kind  and  delicate  a 
refusal  as  possible.  It  was  because  he  disliked  Mr.  Fox, 
and  instinctively  gauged  his  character,  that  he  said  with 
a  short,  dry  laugh — 

“  Come,  Mr.  Fox,  you  are  forgetting  yourself.  You 
have  been  a  useful  employe  in  my  store.  If  you  feel  that 
you  should  have  more  salary,  name  what  will  satisfy 
you,  and  I  will  consult  my  partners,  and  try  and  arrange 
it.”  “  There,”  thought  he,  “  if  he  can’t  take  that  hint 
as  to  his  place,  I  shall  have  to  give  him  a  kick.”  But 
both  surprise  and  anger  began  to  get  the  better  of  him 
w'hcn  Mr.  Fox  replied — 

“  I  must  really  beg  your  closer  attention  ;  I  said 
nothing  of  increased  salary.  You  will  soon  see  that  is 
no  object  m  ith  me  now.  I  asked  your  permission  to 
pay  my  addresses  to  your  daughter.” 

“  I  decline  to  give  it,”  said  Mr.  Allen  harshly,  “  and 
if  I  hear  any  more  of  this  nonsense  I  w'iil  discharge  you 
from  my  employ.” 

“  Why  ?”  was  the  quiet  response,  yet  spoken  with 
the  intensity  of  passion. 

“  Because  I  never  would  permit  my  daughter  to 
marry  a  man  in  your  circumstances,  and,  if  you  will 
have  it,  you  are  not  the  style  of  a  man  I  would  wish  to 
take  into  my  fiimily.” 

“  If  a  man  who  was  worth  a  million  asked  for 
your  daughter’s  hand,  would  you  answer  him  in  this 
manner  ?” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  with  another  of  his 
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short  dry  laughs,  which  expressed  little  save  irritation, 
“  but  you  have  my  answer  as  respects  yourself.” 

“lam  not  so  sure  of  that,”  was  the  bold  retort.  “  I 
am  practically  worth  a  million — indeed,  several  millions, 
to  you,  as  you  are  now  situated.  You  have  talked  long 
enough  in  the  dark,  Mr.  Allen.  For  some  time  back 
there  have  been  in  your  importations  violations  of  the 
revenue  laws.  I  have  only  to  give  the  facts  in  my  pos¬ 
session  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  government 
would  legally  claim  from  you  a  million  of  dollars,  of 
which  I  should  get  half.  So  you  see  that  I  am  positively 
worth  five  hundred  thousand,  and  to  you  I  am  worth  a 
million  with  respect  to  this  item  alone.” 

Mr.  Allen  sprang  excitedly  to  his  feet.  Mr.  Fox 
coolly  got  up  and  edged  towards  the  door,  which  he 
had  purposely  left  unlatched. 

“  Moreover,”  continued  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  hard  metallic 
voice,  “  in  view  of  your  other  operations  in  Wall-street, 
which  I  know  all  about,  the  loss  of  a  million  would 
involve  the  loss  of  all  you  have.” 

Mr.  Fox  now  had  his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  and 
Mr.  Allen  was  glaring  at  him  as  if  purposing  to  rush 
upon  and  rend  him  to  pieces. 

Standing  in  the  passage-way,  Mr.  Fox  concluded,  in 
a  low,  meaning  tone — 

“  You  had  better  make  terms  with  me  within  twenty- 
four  hours.” 

And  the  door  closed  sharply,  reminding  one  of  the 
shutting  of  a  steel  trap. 

Mr.  Allen  sank  suddenly  back  in  his  chair  and  stared 
at  the  closed  door,  looking  as  if  he  might  have  been  a 
prisoner  and  all  escape  cut  off. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  lethargy  or  under  a  partial 
paralysis  ;  he  slowly  and  weakly  rubbed  his  head  with 
his  hand,  as  if  vaguely  conscious  that  the  trouble  was 
there. 

Gradually  the  stupor  began  to  pass  off,  his  blood  to 
circulate,  and  his  mind  to  realise  his  situation. 

Rising  feebly,  as  if  a  sudden  age  had  fallen  on  him, 
he  went  to  the  door  and  gave  orders  that  he  must  not 
be  disturbed,  and  then  sat  down  to  think.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  sent  for  his  lawyer,  stated  the  case  to  him, 
enjoined  secrecy,  and  asked  him  to  see  Fox,  hoping 
that  it  might  be  a  case  of  mere  black-mailing  bravado. 
Keen  as  Mr.  Allen’s  lawyer  was,  he  had  more  than  his 
match  in  the  astute  Mr.  Fox.  Moreover,  the  latter  had 
everything  in  his  favour.  There  had  been  a  slight  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  though  involving 
but  small  loss  to  the  government,  the  consequences 
were  the  same.  The  invoice  would  be  confiscated  as 
soon  as  the  facts  were  known.  Mr.  Fox  bad  secured 
ample  proof  of  this. 

Mr.  Allen  might  be  able  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  violate  the  law,  as,  indeed,  there  had  not 
been.  In  fact,  he  had  left  those  matters  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  they  had  been  a  little  careless,  averaging 
matters,  contenting  themselves  with  complying  with  the 
general  intent  of  the  law,  rather  than,  with  painstaking 
care,  conforming  to  its  letter.  But  the  law  is  very 
matter-of-fact,  and  can  be  excessively  literal  when 
money  is  to  be  made  by  those  who  live  by  enforcing  or 
evading  it,  as  may  suit  them.  Mr.  Fox  could  carry  his 
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case  if  he  pressed  it,  and  secure  his  share  of  the 
plunder.  On  account  of  a  very  slight  loss,  Mr.  Allen 
might  be  compelled  to  lose  a  million. 

Before  the  day’s  decline  the  lawyer  had  asked  Mr.  Fox 
to  take  no  further  steps,  stating  vaguely  that  Mr.  Allen 
would  look  into  the  matter,  and  would  not  be  un¬ 
reasonable. 

A  sardonic  grin  gave  a  momentary  lurid  hue  to 
Mr.  Fox’s  sallow  face.  Knowing  the  game  to  be  in  his 
own  hands,  he  could  quietly  bide  his  time  ;  so,  assuming 
a  tone  of  much  moderation  and  dignity,  he  replied  he 
had  no  wish  to  be  hard,  and  could  be  reasonable  also. 
“  But,”  added  he,  in  a  meaning  tone,  “  there  must  be 
no  double  work  in. this  matter.  Mr.  Allen  must  see 
what  I  am  worth  to  him — nothing  could  be  plainer. 
His  best  policy  now  is  to  act  promptly  and  liberally 
towards  me,  for  I  pledge  you  r>y  word  that  if  I  see  any 
disposition  to  evade  my  requirements  I  will  blow  out 
the  bottom  of  everything,”  and  a  snaky  glitter  in  his 
small  black  eyes  showed  how  remorselessly  he  could 
scuttle  the  ship  bearing  Mr.  Allen’s  fortunes. 

A  speedy  investigation  showed  Mr.  Fox’s  fatal  power, 
and  Mr.  Allen’s  partners  were  for  paying  him  off,  but 
when  they  found  that  he  exacted  an  interest  in  the 
business,  that  quite  threw  them  into  the  background  ; 
they  were  indignant,  and  inclined  to  fight  it  our. 
Mr.  Allen  could  not  tell  them  that  he  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  fight.  If  his  financial  status  had  been  the 
same  as  some  weeks  previously,  he  would  rather  have 
lost  the  million  than  have  listened  one  moment  to 
Mr.  Fox’s  repulsive  conditions,  but  now  to  risk  litiga¬ 
tion  and  commercial  reputation  on  one  hand,  and  total 
ruin  on  the  other,  was  an  abyss  from  which  he  shrank 
back  appalled. 

His  only  resource  was  to  temporise  both  with  his 
partners  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  so  gain  time,  hoping  that  the 
Wall-street  scheme,  that  had  caused  so  much  evil, 
might  also  cure  it.  Of  course  he  could  not  tell  his 
partners  how  he  was  situated.  The  slightest  breath  of 
suspicion  might  cause  the  evenly-balanced  scales  in 
which  hung  all  chances  to  hopelessly  decline.  It  now 
showed  a  decided  tendency  to  rise. 

If  he  could  only  keep  things  quiet  a  little  longer  ! 

Edith  must  help  him.  Calling  her  into  the  library 
after  dinner,  he  asked — 

“  Has  Mr.  Fox  called  lately  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  not  for  some  little  time.” 

“  Will  you  oblige  me  by  seeing  him  and  being  civil 
if  he  calls  again  ?” 

“  Why,  papa,  Ithought  you  did  not  wish  me  to  see  him.” 

“  Circumsunces  have  altered  since  then.  Is  he  very 
disagreeable  to  you  ?” 

“  Well,  papa,  I  have  scarcely  thought  of  him,  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  when  he  has  been  here  on  business  I 
have  involuntarily  thought  of  a  mousing  cat  or  the 
animal  he  is  named  after,  on  the  scent  of  a  hen-roost. 
But  of  course  I  can  be  civil  or  even  polite  to  him  if  you 
wish  it.” 

A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  her  father’s  face,  and  he  put 
his  hand  hastily  to  his  head,  a  frequent  act  of  late.  He 
rose  and  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
muttering — 
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“  Curse  it  all,  I  must  tell  her.  Half  knowledge  is 
always  dangerous,  and  is  sure  to  lead  to  blunders,  and 
there  must  be  no  blunders  now.” 

Stopping  abruptly  before  his  daughter,  he  said,  “  He 
has  proposed  for  your  hand.” 

An  expression  of  disgust  flitted  across  Edith’s  face, 
and  she  replied  quickly — 

“We  both  have  surely  but  one  answer  to  such  a 
proposition  from  him." 

“  Edith,  you  seem  to  have  more  sense  in  regard  to 
business  and  such  matters  than  most  young  ladies.  I 
must  now  test  you,  and  it  is  for  you  to  show  whether 
you  are  a  w'oman  or  a  shallow-brained  girl.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  these  things.  They  are  not  suited  to  your 
age  or  sex,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,”  and  he  explained 
how  he  was  situated. 

Edith  listened  with  paling  cheek,  dilating  eyes,  and 
parting  lips,  but  still  with  a  rising  courage  and  growing 
purpose  to  help  her  father, 

“  I  do  not  wish  you  to  marry  this  villain,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Heaven  forbid!”  (Not  that  Mr.  Allen  re¬ 
ferred  this  or  any  other  matter  to  Heaven  ;  it  was  only 
a  strong  way  of  expressing  his  own  disapproval.)  “  But 
we  must  manage  to  temporise  and  keep  this  man  at 
bay  till  I  can  extricate  myself  from  my  difficulties.  As 
soon  as  I  stand  on  firm  ground  I  will  defy  him.” 

To  Edith,  with  her  standard  of  morality,  the  course 
indicated  by  her  father  seemed  eminently  filial  and  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  thought  of  marrying  Mr.  Fox  made  her 
flesh  creep,  but  a  brief  flirt  ition  was  another  affair. 
She  had  flirted  not  a  little  in  her  day  for  the  mere 
amusement  of  the  thing,  and  with  the  motives  her  father 
had  presented  she  could  do  it  in  this  case  as  if  it 
were  an  act  of  devotion.  Of  the  pure  and  lofty 
morality  of  the  Bible  she  had  as  little  idea  as  a  Persian 
houri,  and  rugged  Roman  virtue  could  not  develop  in 
the  social  atmosphere  in  which  the  Allens  lived.  It  was 
with  a  clear  conscience  that  she  resolved  to  beguile 
Mr.  Fox,  and  signified  as  much  to  her  father. 

“Play  him  off,”  said  this  model  father,  “  as  Mr.  Goul- 
den  does  Laura.  Curse  him  I — how  I  would  like  to 
slam  the  front  door  in  his  face  I  But  my  time  may 
come  yet,”  he  added  with  set  teeth. 

That  morning  Mr.  Allen  sent  for  Mr.  Fox,  as  he 
dared  brave  him  no  longer  without  some  definite  show 
of  yielding,  in  order  to  keep  back  his  fatal  disclosures. 
With  a  dignity  and  formality  scarcely  in  keeping  with 
his  fear  and  the  import  of  his  words,  he  said — 

“  I  have  considered  your  statements,  sir,  and  admit 
their  weight.  As  I  informed  you  through  my  lawyer, 
I  wish  to  be  reasonable  and  hope  you  intend  to  be  the 
same,  for  these  are  very  grave  matters.  In  regard  to 
my  daughter,  you  have  my  permission  to  call  upon  her 
as  do  her  other  gentlemen  friends,  and  she  will  receive 
you.  In  this  land  that  is  all  the  vantage-ground  a 
gentleman  asks,  as,  indeed,  it  is  all  that  can  be  granted.  I 
am  not  the  King  of  Dahomey  or  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
able  to  give  my  daughters  where  interest  may  dictate. 
A  lady’s  inclination  must  be  consulted.  But  I  give  you 
the  permission  you  ask — you  may  pay  your  addresses  to 
my  daughter.  You  could  scarcely  ask  a  father  to  say 
more,” 


“  It  matters  little  to  me  what  you  or  others  say,  but 
much  what  they  do.  My  action  shall  be  based  upon 
yours  and  Miss  Edith’s.  I  have  learned  in  your  employ 
the  value  of  promptness  in  all  business  matters.  I  hope 
you  understand  me.” 

“  I  do,  sir,  but  there  can  be  no  indecent  haste  in 
these  matters.  In  gaining  the  important  position — in 
assuming  the  relation  you  desire — there  should  be  some 
show  of  dignity,  otherwise  society  will  be  disgusted, 
and  you  would  lose  the  respect  which  should  follow  such 
vast  acquirements.” 

“  Where  I  can  secure  the  whole  cloth  I  shall  not 
worry  about  the  selvage  of  etiquette  and  passing  opi¬ 
nion,”  was  Mr.  Fox’s  cynical  reply. 

Mr.  Allen  could  not  prevent  an  expression  of  intense 
disgust  from  coming  out  upon  his  face,  and  he  replied 
with  some  heat — 

“  Well,  sir,  something  is  due  to  my  own  position, 
and  I  cannot  treat  my  daughter  like  a  bale  of  cloth,  as 
you  suggest  in  your  figurative  speech.  However,”  he 
added  warily,  “  I  will  take  the  necessary  steps  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  will  trespass  upon  your  time  no  longer.” 

As  Mr.  Fox  glided  out  of  the  office  with  his  sar¬ 
donic  smile,  Mr.  Allen  felt  for  the  moment  that  he 
would  rather  break  than  make  terms  with  him. 

Meanwhile  the  month  of  February  was  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing,  though  each  day  was  an  age  of  anxiety  and  sus¬ 
pense  to  Mr.  Allen.  The  tension  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  evidently  aged  and  failed  under  it.  He 
drank  more  than  he  ate,  and  his  temper  was  very 
variable.  From  his  wife  he  only  received  chidings  and 
complaints  that  in  his  horrid  “  mania  for  business”  he 
was  neglecting  her  and  his  family  in  general.  She 
could  never  get  him  to  sit  down  and  talk  sensibly  of 
the  birthday  and  debut  party  that  was  now  so  near. 
He  would  always  say,  testily,  “  Manage  it  to  suit 
yourselves.” 

Laura  and  Zell  were  too  much  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  affairs  to  give  much  thought  to  anything  else. 
But  Edith,  of  late,  understood  her  father  and  felt  deeply 
for  him.  One  evening,  finding  him  sitting  dejectedly 
alone  in  the  library  after  dinner,  she  said — 

“  Why  go  on  with  this  party  ?  I  am  sure  I  am 
ready  to  give  it  up  if  it  will  be  any  relief  to  you.” 

The  heart  of  this  strong,  confident  man  of  the  world 
was  sore  and  lonely.  For  perhaps  the  first  time  he  felt 
the  need  of  support  and  sympathy.  He  drew  his  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter,  that  thus  far  he  had  scarcely  more  than 
admired,  down  upon  his  lap  and  buried  his  face  upon  her 
shoulder.  A  breath  of  Divine  impulse  swept  aside  for 
a  moment  the  narrow  stifling  curtains  of  his  sordid  life, 
and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  large  happy  realm  of 
love. 

“  And  would  you  really  give  up  anything  for  the 
sake  of  your  old  father  ?”  he  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Everything,”  cried  Edith,-  much  moved  by  the  un- 
i^ual  display  of  affection  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  her 
father. 

“  The  others  would  not,”  said  he  bitterly. 

“  Indeed,  papa,  I  think  they  would  if  they  only 
knew.  We  would  all  do  anything  to  see  you  your  old 
jovial  self  again.  Give  up  this  wretched  struggle ; 
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tell  Mr.  Fox  to  do  his  worst.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
poor  ;  I  am  sure  we  could  work  up  again.” 

“  You  know  nothing  about  poverty,”  sighed  her 
father.  “  When  you  are  down  the  world  that  bowed 
at  your  feet  will  run  over  and  trample  on  you.  I  have 
seen  it  so  often,  but  never  thought  of  danger  to  me  and 
mine.” 

“  But  this  party,”  said  the  practical  Edith,  “  why 
not  give  this  up  ?  It  will  cost  a  great  deal.” 

“  By  no  means  give  it  up,”  said  her  father.  “  It  may 
help  me  very  much.  My  credit  is  everything  now. 
The  appearance  of  wealth  which  such  a  display  insures 
will  do  much  to  secure  the  wealth.  I  am  watched  day 
and  night,  and  must  show  no  sign  of  weakness.  Go 
on  with  the  party  and  make  it  as  brilliant  as  possible. 
If  I  fail,  two  or  three  thousand  will  make  no  difference, 
and  it  may  help  me  to  succeed.  Whatever  strengthens 
my  credit  for  the  next  few  days  is  everything  to  me. 
My  stock  is  rising,  only  it  is  too  slow.  Things  look 
better — if  I  could  only  gain  time.  But  I  am  very  un¬ 
easy — my  head  troubles  me,”  and  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  head,  and  Edith  remembered  how  often  she  had 
seen  him  do  that  of  hate.” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  he  abruptly,  “  tell  me  how  you 
get  on  with  Mr.  Fox.” 

“  O,  never  mind  about  that  now ;  do  rest  a  little, 
mind  and  body.  ’ 

“  No,  tell  me,”  said  her  father  sharply,  showing 
how  little  control  he  had  over  himself. 

“  Well,  I  think  I  have  beaten  him  so  far.  He  is 
very  demonstrative,  and  acts  as  if  I  belonged  to  him. 
Did  I  not  manage  to  always  meet  him  in  company  with 
others,  he  would  come  at  once  to  an  open  declaration. 
As  it  is,  I  cannot  prevent  it  much  longer.  He  is  coming 
this  evening,  and  I  fear  he  will  press  matters.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  asking  is  a  mere  form  and  that 
our  extremity  will  leave  no  choice.” 

“  You  must  avoid  him  a  little  longer.  Come,  we  will 
go  to  the  theatre,  and  then  you  might  be  ill  for  a  few 
days.” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  off,  and  were  scarcely 
well  away  when  Mr.  Fox,  dressed  in  more  style  than 
he  could  carry  gracefully,  appeared. 

“  Miss  Edith  am  out,”  said  Hannibal  loftily. 

“  I  half  believe  you  lie,”  m  attered  Mr.  Fox,  looking 
very  black. 

“  Sarch  de  house,  sah.  It  am  a  berry  gentlemanly 
proceeding.” 

“  Where  has  she  gone,  and  who  did  she  go  with  ?” 

“  I  hab  no  orders  to  say,”  said  Hannibal,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  ceiling  of  the  vestibule. 

The  knightly  suitor  turned  on  his  heel,  muTering, 
**  They  are  playing  me  false.” 

’Twas  a  pity,  and  he  so  true  ! 

The  next  day  Edith  was  ill  and  Mr.  Allen’s  stock 
was  rising.  Hannibal  again  sent  Mr.  Fox  baffled  away, 
but  with  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Allen  found  a  note 
on  his  desk.  His  face  grew  livid  as  he  read  it,  and  he 
often  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  He  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  this  effect,  however  : — 

“  I  am  arranging  the  partnership  matter  as  rapidly 


as  possible.  In  regard  to  my  daughter  you  will  ruin 
all  if  you  show  no  more  discretion.  I  cannot  compel 
her  to  marry  you.  You  may  make  it  impossible  to 
influence  her  in  your  favour.  You  have  been  well 
received.  What  more  can  you  ask  ?  A  matter  of  this 
kind  must  be  arranged  delicately.” 

Mr.  Fox  pondered  over  this  with  a  peculiarly  foxy 
expression.  “  It  sounds  plausible.  If  I  only  thought 
he  was  true  !”  soliloquised  this  embodiment  of  truth. 

Mr.  Allen’s  stock  was  higher,  and  Mr.  Fox  watched 
the  rise  grimly,  but  he  saw  Edith,  who  was  all  smiles 
and  graciousness,  and  gave  him  a  verbal  invitation  to 
her  birthday  party,  which  was  to  take  place  early  in  the 
following  week. 

The  fellow  had  considerable  vanity,  and  was  en¬ 
snared,  his  suspicions  quieted  for  the  time.  Valuing 
money  himself  supremely,  it  seemed  most  rational  that 
father  and  daughter  should  regard  him  as  the  most 
eligible  young  man  in  the  city. 

Edith’s  friends,  and  Gus  in  particular,  were  rather 
astonished  at  the  new  comer.  Laura  was  frigid  and 
remonstrative,  Zell  and  Mr.  Van  Dam  satirical,  but 
Edith  wilfully  tossed  her  head  and  said,  “  He  was 
clever  and  well  off,  and  she  liked  him  well  enough  to 
talk  to  him  a  little.”  Society  had  made  her  a  good 
actress.  Meanwhile  on  the  Tuesday  following  (and 
this  was  Friday)  the  long-expected  party  would  take 
place. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  WRECK. 

N  Saturday  Mr.  Allen’s  stock  was  rising,  and  he 
ventured  to  sell  a  little  in  a  quiet  way.  If  he 
“  unloaded”  rapidly  and  openly,  he  would  break  down 
the  market. 

Mr.  Fox  watched  events  uneasily.  Mr.  Goulden 
grew  genial  ‘and  more  pronounced  in  his  attentions. 
Gus,  on  Saturday,  showed  almost  equal  solicitude  for  a 
decisively  favourable  answer  as  Mr.  Fox,  if  the  language 
of  his  eyes  could  mean  anything  ;  but  Edith  played  him 
and  Mr.  Fox  off  against  each  other  so  adroitly  that  they 
were  learning  to  hate  one  another  as  cordially  as  they 
agreed  in  admiring  her.  Though  she  inclined  in  her 
favour  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  suspicious  from  nature, 
and  annoyed  at  never  being  able  to  see  her  alone. 

As  before,  they  were  at  cards  together  in  the  library. 
Edith  went  for  a  moment  into  the  parlour  to  get  some¬ 
thing.  With  the  excuse  of  obtaining  it  for  her,  Mr.  Fox 
followed,  and  the  moment  they  were  alone  he  seized 
her  hand  .and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  it.  An  angry  flush 
came  into  her  face,  but  by  a  great  effort  she  so  far  con¬ 
trolled  herself  as  to  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  point 
to  the  library,  as  if  her  chief  anxiety  was  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  its  occupants  should  not  be  excited.  Mr.  Fox 
was  delighted,  though  the  angry  flush  was  a  little  puz¬ 
zling.  But  if  Edith  permitted  that  she  would  permit 
more,  and  if  her  only  shrinking  was  that  others  should 
not  see  and  know  at  present,  that  could  soon  be  over¬ 
come.  These  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  while 
the  incensed  girl  hastily  obtained  what  she  wished.  But 
she,  feeling  that  her  cheeks  were  too  hot  to  return  im- 
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mediately  to  the  critical  eyes  io  the  library,  passed  out 
through  the  front  parlour,  that  she  might  have  time  to 
be  herself  again  when  she  appeared.  On  what  little 
links  destiny  sometimes  hangs  ! 

That  which  changed  all  her  future  and  that  of  others 
— that  involving  life  and  death — occurred  in  the  half¬ 
moment  occupied  in  her  passing  out  of  the  front  parlour. 
The  consequences  she  would  feel  most  keenly,  terribly 
indeed  at  times,  though  she  might  never  guess  the  cause. 
Her  act  was  a  simple,  natural  one  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  yet  it  told  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  cat-like  watch¬ 
fulness,  that  with  all  his  cunning  he  was  being  made  a 
fool  of.  The  moment  Edith  had  passed  round  the 
sliding  door  and  thought  herself  unobserved,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intense  disgust  came  out  upon  her  expressive 
face,  and  with  her  lace  handkerchief  she  rubbed  the 
hand  he  had  kissed,  as  if  removing  the  slime  of  a  reptile  ; 
and  the  large  mirror  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  had 
faithfully  reflected  the  suggestive  little  pantomime.  He 
saw  and  understood  all  in  a  flash. 

No  words  could  have  so  plainly  told  her  feeling 
towards  him,  and  he  was  one  of  those  reptiles  that  could 
sting  remorselessly  in  revenge.  The  nature  of  the 
imposition  practised  upon  him,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
partially  successful  and  might  have  been  wholly  so,  cut 
him  in  the  sorest  spot.  He  who  thought  himself  able 
to  cope  with  the  shrewdest  and  most  artful  had  been 
overreached  by  a  girl,  and  he  saw  at  that  moment  that 
her  purpose  to  beguile  him  long  enough  for  Mr.  Allen 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties  might  have 
been  successful.  He  had  had  before  an  uneasy  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  ought  to  act  decisively,  and  now  he 
knew  it. 

“  I’m  a  fool — a  cursed  fool,”  he  muttered,  speaking 
the  truth  for  once,  “  but  it’s  not  too  late  yet.” 

His  resolution  was  taken  instantly,  but  when  Edith 
appeared  after  a  moment  in  the  library,  smiiing  and 
affable  again,  he  seemed  in  good  spirits  also,  but  there 
was  a  steely,  serpent-like  glitter  in  his  eyes  that  made 
him  more  repulsive  than  ever.  But  he  stayed  as  late  as 
the  others,  knowing  that  it  might  be  his  last  evening  at 
the  Allens’.  For  Edith  had  said  as  part  of  her  plan  for 
avoiding  Mr.  Fox — 

“We  shall  be  too  busy  to  see  any  company  till 
Tuesday  evening,  and  then  we  hope  to  see  you  all.” 

Her  sisters  had  assented,  expecting  that  it  would  be 
the  case. 

With  a  refinement  of  malice,  Mr.  Fox  sought  to  give 
general  annoyance  by  a  polite  insolence  towards  the 
others  which  they  with  difficulty  ignored,  and  a  lover¬ 
like  gallantry  towards  Edith,  which  was  like  nettles  to 
Gus,  and  nauseating  to  her ;  but  she  did  not  dare 
resent  it.  He  could  at  least  torment  her  a  little  longer. 

At  last  all  were  gone,  and  her  father,  coming  in  from 
his  club,  said,  drawing  her  aside — 

“  All  right  yet  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  hope  the  ordeal  will  be  over  soon,  or  I 
shall  die  with  disgust,  or,  like  some  I  have  read  of  in 
fairy  stories,  be  killed  by  a  poisonous  breath.” 

“  Keep  it  up  a  little  longer,  that  is  a  good  brave  girl. 
1  think  that  by  another  week  we  will  be  able  to  defy 
him,”  said  her  father  in  cheerful  tones.  “If  my  stock 


rises  as  much  in  the  next  few  days  as  of  late,  I  shall 
soon  be  on  terra  firma.” 

If  he  had  known  that  the  mine  beneath  his  feet  was 
loaded,  and  the  fuse  fired,  his  full  face  would  have 
become  as  pale  as  it  was  florid  with  wine  and  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  the  evening. 

Monday  morning  came — all  seemed  quiet.  His  stock 
was  rising  so  rapidly  that  he  determined  to  hold  on  a 
little  longer. 

Goulden  met  and  congratulated  him,  saying  that  he 
had  bought  a  little  himself,  and  would  take  more  if 
Mr.  Allen  would  sell,  as  now  he  was  easier  in  funds 
than  when  spoken  to  before  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Allen  replied  rather  coldly  that  he  “  would  not 
sell  any  stock  that  day.” 

Mr.  Fox  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  quietly  attended 
to  his  routine  as  usual,  but  there  was  a  sardonic  smile 
on  his  face  as  if  he  were  gloating  over  some  secret 
evil. 

Tuesday,  the  long-expected  day  that  the  Allens, 
believed  would  make  one  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs 
in  their  history,  dawned  in  appropriate  brightness. 
The  sun  dissipated  the  few  opposing  clouds  and 
declined  in  undimmed  splendour,  and  Edith,  who  alone 
had  fears  and  forebodings,  took  the  day  as  an  omen 
that  the  storm  had  passed  and  that  better  days  than  ever 
w'ere  coming. 

Invitations  by  the  hundred,  with  imposing  monogram 
and  coat  of  arms,  had  gone  out,  and  acceptances  had 
flowed  back  in  full  current.  All  that  lavish  expenditure 
could  secure  in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  social  centres 
of  the  world  had  been  obtained  without  stint  to  make 
the  entertainment  perfect. 

But  one  knew  it  might  become  like  Belshazzar’s 
feast. 

The  avalanche  often  so  hangs  over  the  Alpine  passes 
that  a  loud  word  will  bring  it  whirling  down  upon  the 
hapless  traveller.  The  avalanche  of  ruin  impending 
over  Mr.  Allen  was  so  delicately  poised  that  a  whisper 
could  precipitate  its  crushing  weight,  and  that  whisper 
had  been  spoken. 

All  the  morning  of  Tuesday  his  stock  was  rising,, 
and  he  resolved  that  on  the  morning  after  the  party  he 
would  commence  selling  rapidly,  and,  so  far  from  being 
broken,  he  would  realise  much  of  the  profit  that  he  hadl 
expected. 

But  a  rumour  was  floating  through  the  afternoon 
papers  that  a  well-known  merchant,  eminent  in  financial 
and  social  circles,  had  been  detected  in  violating  the 
revenue  laws,  and  that  the  losses  which  such  violation 
would  involve  to  him  would  be  immense.  The  stock 
market,  more  sensitive  than  a  belle’s  vanity,  paused  to 
see  what  it  meant.  One  of  Mr.  Allen’s  partners  of  the 
cloth  house  brought  a  paper  to  him.  He  grew  pale  as- 
he  read  it,  put  his  hand  suddenly  to  his  head,  but  after 
a  moment  seemingly  found  his  voice,  and  said — 

“  0)uld  Fox  have  been  so  dastardly 

His  partner  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  Fox  could  do  anything  in  that  line.” 

Mr.  Allen  sent  for  Fox,  but  he  could  not  be  found. 
In  the  meantime  the  stock  market  closed,  and  the  rise 
of  his  stock  was  evidently  checked  for  the  moment. 
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By  reason  of  the  party  Mr.  Allen  had  to  return  up 
town,  but  he  arranged  with  his  partner  to  remain,  and 
if  anything  new  developed  to  send  word  by  special 
messenger. 

By  eight  o’clock  the  Allen  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue 
was  all  aglow  with  light.  By  nine  carriages  began  to 
roll  up  to  the  awning  that  stretched  from  the  heavy 
arched  doorway  across  the  sidewalk,  and  ladies  that 
would  soon  glide  through  the  spacious  rooms  in  elegant 
drapery  now  seemed  misshapen  bundles  in  their 
wrapping  and  gathered-up  dresses  as  they  hurried  out 
of  the  publicity  of  the  street.  The  dressing-rooms 
where  the  spheroidal  bundles  were  undergoing  meta¬ 
morphose  became  buzzing  centres  of  life. 

Before  the  long  pier-glasses  there  was  a  marshalling 
of  every  charm,  real  or  borrowed  (more  correctly, 
bought),  in  view  of  the  hoped-for  conquests  of  the 
evening,  and  it  would  seem  that  not  a  few  went  on  the 
military  maxim  that  success  is  often  secured  by  putting 
on  as  bold  a  front,  and  making  as  great  and  startling 
display,  as  possible.  But  as  fragrant,  modest  flowers 
usually  bloom  in  the  garden  with  gaudy  scentless  ones, 
so  those  who  made  themselves  very  conspicuous  were  an 
excellent  foil  for  the  refined  and  elegant,  and  thus  had 
their  uses.  There  is  little  in  the  world  that  is  not  of 
value,  looking  at  it  from  some  point  of  view. 

In  another  apartment  the  opposing  forces,  if  we  may 
so  style  them,  were  almost  as  eagerly  investing  them¬ 
selves  in — shall  we  say  charms  also  ?  or  rather  with 
the  attributes  of  manhood  ?  At  any  rate  the  glass  in 
both  rooms  seems  quite  as  anxiously  consulted.  One 
might  almost  imagine  them  the  magic  mirrors  of 
prophecy  in  which  anxious  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of 
coming  fate.  There  were  certain  youthful  belles  and 
beaux  who  turned  away  with  open  complaisant  smiles, 
vanity  whispering  plainly  to  them  of  noble  achievement 
in  the  parlours  below.  There  were  others,  perhaps  not 
young,  who  turned  away  with  faces  composed  in  the 
rigid  and  habitual  lines  of  pride.  They  were  past 
learning  anything  from  the  mirror,  or  from  any  other 
source  that  might  reflect  disparagingly  upon  them. 
Prejudice  in  their  own  favour  enveloped  their  minds  as 
with  a  Chinese  wall.  Conceit  had  become  a  disease 
with  them,  and  those  faculties  that  might  have  let  in 
wholesome  though  unwelcome  truth  were  paralysed. 

But  the  majority  turned  away  not  quite  satisfied — 
with  an  inward  foreboding  that  all  was  not  as  well  as 
it  might  be — that  critical  eyes  would  see  ground  for 
criticism.  Especially  was  this  true  of  those  whom 
Time’s  interfering  fingers  had  pulled  somewhat  awry, 
even  beyond  the  remedy  of  art,  and  of  those  whose 
bank  account,  jewels,  silks,  &c.,  were  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  some  others  who  might  jostle  them  in 
the  crush.  Realise,  my  reader,  the  anguish  of  a  lady 
compelled  to  stand  by  another  lady  wearing  larger 
diamonds  than  her  own,  or  more  point  lace,  or  a  longer 
train.  What  wt//  the  world  think  as  under  the  chan¬ 
delier  this  painful  contrast  comes  out  ?  Such  moments 
of  deep  humiliation  cause  sleepless  nights,  and  the 
next  day  result  in  bills  that  become  as  crushing  as 
criminal  indictments  to  poor  overworked  men.  Under 
the  impulse  of  such  trying  scenes  as  these,  many  a 


matron  has  gone  forth  on  Broadway  with  firm  lips  and  1 

eyes  in  which  glowed  inexorable  purpose,  and  placed 
upon  her  fat  arms  01  fingers,  that  might  have  helped  j 

her  husband  forward,  the  gems  that  would  be  mill-  | 

stones  about  his  neck.  There  are  many  phases  ct  j 

heroism,  but  if  you  want  your  breath  q  lite  taken  away 
go  to  a  fashionable  jeweller’s  and  see  some  large-souled 
woman,  who  will  not  even  count  the  cojt  or  realise  the 
dire  consequences,  but  like  some  martyr  of  the  past  who  ] 

will  show  to  the  world  the  object  of  his  faith  though  the  ] 

heavens  fall,  she  marches  to  the  counter,  selects  the  j 

costliest,  and  says  in  tones  of  majesty —  j 

“  Send  the  bill  to  my  husband  !” 

O  acme  of  faith  !  The  martyrs  knew  that  the 
Almighty  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  knows  that 
her  husband  is  not ;  yet  she  trusts,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing  here,  gets  trusted.  Men  allied  to  such  women  , 

are  soon  lifted  up  to — attics.  It  is  still  true  that  great  ’ 

deeds  bring  humanity  nearer  heaven  ! 

Therefore,  my  reader,  deem  it  not  trivial  that  I  have 
paused  so  long  over  the  Allens’  party.  It  is  philosophical 
to  trace  great  events  and  phenomenal  human  action  to 
their  hidden  causes. 

There  were  also  diffident  men  and  maidens  who 
descended  into  the  social  arena  of  Mrs.  Allen’s  parlours, 
as  awkwari  swimmers  venture  into  deep  water,  but  this 
is  fleeting  experience  in  fashionable  life.  And  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  some  believed  that  the  old  Divine  para¬ 
dox,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  was 
as  true  in  the  drawing-room  as  when  the  contribution- 
box  goes  round,  and  who  meant  to  enjoy  themselves  by 
contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  others,  and  see  nothing, 
that  would  tempt  to  heroic  conduct  at  the  jewel.er’s 
next  day. 

When  the  last  finishing  touches  had  been  given,  and 
maids  and  hairdressers  stood  around  in  rapt  politic 
breathlessness,  and  were  beginning  to  pass  into  that 
stage  in  which  they  might  be  regarded  as  exclamation 
points,  Mrs.  Allen  and  her  daughters  swept  away  to 
take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  parlours  in  order  to 
receive.  They  liked  the  prelude  of  applause  upstairs 
well  enough,  but  then  it  was  only  like  the  tuning  of  the 
instruments  before  the  orchestra  fairly  opens. 

Mrs.  Allen,  as  she  majestically  took  her  position, 
evidently  belonged  to  that  class  whom  pride  mar- 
bleises.  Her  selt-complacency  on  such  an  occasion  was 
habitual,  her  coolness  and  repose  that  of  a  veteran.  A 
nervous  creature  upstairs  with  her  family,  excitement 
made  her,  under  the  eye  of  society,  so  steady  and  self- 
controlled  that  she  was  like  one  of  the  old  French 
marshals  who  could  plan  a  campaign  under  the  hottest 
fire.  Her  blue  eyes  grew  quite  brilliant  and  seemed  to 
take  in  everything,  like  your  true  generals.  Some  natural 
colour  shone  where  the  cosmetics  permitted,  and  her 
form  seemed  to  dilate  with  something  more  than  the 
mysteries  of  French  modistes.  Her  manner  and  ex¬ 
pression  said — 

“  I  am  Mrs.  Allen.  We  are  of  an  old  New  York 
family.  We  are  very,  very  rich.  This  entertainment 
is  immensely  expensive  and  perfect  in  kind.  I  defy 
criticism.  I  expect  applause.” 

Of  course  this  was  all  veiled  by  society’s  completest 
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polish,  but  still  by  a  close  observer  it  could  be  seen,  just 
as  a  skilful  sculptor  drapes  a  form  but  leaves  its  outlines 
apparent. 

Laura  was  the  reproduction  of  her  mother,  modified 
by  the  element  of  youth. 

Zell  fairly  blazed.  Between  sparkling  jewellery, 
flaming  cheeks,  flashing  eyes,  and  words  thrown  off 
like  scintillating  sparks,  she  suggested  an  exquisite  fire¬ 
work,  burning  longer  than  usual  and  surprising  every 
one.  Admiration  followed  her  like  a  torrent,  and  her 
vanity  dilated  without  measure  as  attention  and  compli¬ 
ments  were  almost  forced  upon  her,  and  yet  it  was 
frank,  good-natured  vanity,  as  naturally  to  be  expected 
in  her  case  as  a  throng  of  gaudy  poppies  where  a  handful 
of  seed  had  been  dropped.  Zell’s  nature  was  a  soil 
where  good  or  bad  seed  would  grow  vigorously. 

Mr.  Van  Dam  was  never  far  off,  watching  with  intent 
gloating  eyes,  saying  in  self-congratulation — 

“  What  a  charming  creature  she  is !"  and  adding 
his  mite  to  the  general  chorus  of  flattery  by  mild  asser¬ 
tions  like  the  following  ; — 

“  Do  you  know  that  there  is  not  a  lady  present  that 
for  a  moment  can  compare  with  you  ?” 

“  How  delightfully  frank  he  is  !”  thought  Zell  of  her 
.distinguished  admirer,  who  was  open  as  a  quicksand 
that  can  swallow  up  anything  and  not  leave  a  trace  on 
its  polished  surface. 

Edith  was  quite  as  beautiful  as  Zell,  but  nothing  like 
so  biilliant  and  pronounced.  Though  quiet  and  grace¬ 
ful,  she  was  not  stately  like  Laura.  Her  full  dark  eyes 
were  lustrous  rather  than  sparkling,  and  they  dwelt 
shrewdly  and  comprehendingly  on  all  that  was  passing, 
and  conveyed  their  intelligence  to  a  brain  that  was 
judging  quite  accurately  at  times  when  so  many  people 
“  lose  their  head,”  as  it  is  expressed. 

Zell  w'as  intoxicated  by  the  incense  offered.  Laura 
offered  herself  so  much  incense  that  she  was  enshrouded 
in  a  thick  cloud  of  complacency  all  the  time.  Edith  was 
told  by  the  eyes  and  manner  of  those  around  her  that 
she  was  beautiful  and  highly  favoured  by  wealth  and 
position  generally.  But  she  knew  this,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  before,  and  was  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  her¬ 
self  on  account  of  it.  These  points  thoroughly  settled 
and  quietly  realised,  she  was  in  a  condition  to  go  out  of 
herself  and  enjoy  all  that  was  going  on. 

She  was  specially  elated  at  this  time  also,  as  she  had 
gathered  from  her  father’s  words  that  his  danger  was 
nearly  over,  and  that  before  the  week  was  out  they  could 
defy  Mr.  Fox,  look  forward  to  Europe  and  bright 
voyaging  generally. 

Mr.  Allen  did  not  tell  his  terrible  fear  that  Mr.  Fox 
had  been  a  little  too  prompt,  and  that  crushing  disaster 
might  still  be  impending.  He  had  said  to  himself, 
“  Let  her  and  all  of  them  make  the  most  of  this  even¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  the  last  of  the  kind  that  they  will 
enjoy.” 

Tiie  spacious  parlours  filled  rapidly.  If  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  and  a  large  brilliant  attendance  could  secure 
their  enjoyment,  it  was  not  wanting.  Flowers  in  fanciful 
baskets  on  the  tables  and  in  great  banks  on  the  mantels 
and  in  the  fireplaces  deservedly  attracted  much  attention 
and  praise,  though  the  sum  expended  on  their  transient 


beauty  was  appalling.  Their  delicious  perfume  mingling 
with  those  of  artificial  origin  suggested  a  like  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  more  delicate,  subtile,  but  genuine  mani¬ 
festations  of  character  and  graces  of  mind  and  manner 
borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

The  scene  was  very  brilliant.  There  were  marvellous 
toilets — dresses  not  beginning  as  promptly  as  they  should, 
perhaps,  but  seemingly  seeking  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency  by  elegance  and  costliness,  having  once  com¬ 
menced.  There  was  no  economy  in  the  train,  if  there 
had  been  in  the  waist.  Theiefore  gleaming  shoulders, 
glittering  diamonds,  and  soft  radiance  of  pearls,  the 
sheen  of  gold,  and  lustrous  eyes  aglow  with  excitement, 
gave  a  general  phosphorescent  effect  to  the  parlours 
that  Mrs.  Allen  recognised  from  long  experience  as 
the  sparkling  crown  of  success.  So  much  elegance 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies  present  would  make  the  party 
the  gem  of  the  season,  and  the  gentlemen  in  dark  dress 
made  a  good  black  enamel  setting  to  the  brilliant  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  ladies. 

There  was  a  confused  rustle  of  silks  and  a  hum  of 
voices,  and  now  and  then  a  silvery  laugh  would  ring 
out  above  these  like  the  trill  of  a  bird  in  a  breezy 
grove.  Later,  light  airy  music  floated  through  the 
rooms,  followed  by  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  feet.  A 
thinly-clad  shivering  little  match-girl  stopped  on  her 
weary  tramp  to  her  cellar  and  caught  glimpses  of  the 
scene  through  the  oft-opening  door  and  between  the 
curtains  of  the  windows.  It  seemed  to  her  that  those 
glancing  forms  were  in  heaven.  Alas  for  this  earthly 
paradise ! 

Mr.  Fox,  with  characteristic  malice,  had  managed 
that  Mr.  Allen  and  perhaps  the  family  should  have,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  entertainment,  the  sickening 
dread  which  the  news  in  the  afternoon  papers  would 
occasion.  As  the  evening  advanced  he  determined  to 
accept  the  invitation  and  watch  the  effect.  He  avoided 
Mr.  Allen,  and  soon  gathered  that  Edith  and  the  rest 
knew  nothing  of  the  impending  blow.  Edith  smiled 
graciously  on  him  ;  she  felt  that  like  the  sun  she  could 
shine  on  all  that  night.  But  as  in  his  insolence  his 
attentions  grew  marked,  she  soon  shook  him  off  by 
permitting  Gus  Elliot  to  claim  her  for  a  waltz. 

Mr.  Fox  glided  round,  Mephistopheles-like,  gloating 
on  the  sinister  changes  that  he  would  soon  occasion. 
He  was  to  succeed  even  better  than  he  dreamed. 

The  evening  went  forward  with  music  and  dancing, 
discussing,  disparaging,  flirting,  and  skirmishing,  cul¬ 
minating  in  numbers  and  brilliancy  as  some  gorgeous 
flower  might  expand,  and  seemingly  it  would  have 
ended  like  the  flower,  by  the  gay  company’s  rustling 
departure  as  the  varied-coloured  petals  drop  away  from 
the  stem,  had  not  an  event  occurred  which  was  like  a 
rude  hand  plucking  the  flower  in  its  fullest  bloom  and 
tearing  the  petals  away  in  mass. 

The  magnificent  supper  had  just  been  demolished. 
Champagne  had  foamed  without  stint,  cause  and  symbol 
of  the  increasing  but  transient  excitement  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  more  potent  wines  and  liquors  suggestive  of  the 
stronger  and  deeper  passions  that  were  swaying  the 
mingled  throng  had  been  enjoyed  by  some,  and  all,  save 
the  utterly  blase  and  run  down,  had  secured  that  nobl<“ 
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elevation  which  it  is  the  province  of  these  grand  social 
combinations  to  create.  Even  Mr.  Allen  regained  his 
habitual  confidence  and  elevation  as  his  waistcoat  ex¬ 
panded  under,  or  rather  over,  those  means  of  cheer  and 
consolation  which  he  had  so  long  regarded  as  the  best 
panacea  for  earthly  ills.  The  oppressive  sense  of 
danger  gave  place  to  a  consciousness  of  the  warm,  rosy 
present.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  custom-house  seemed  but 
the  ugly  phantoms  of  a  past  dream.  Was  he  not  the 
rich  Mr.  Allen,  the  owner  of  this  magnificent  mansion, 
the  corner-stone  of  this  superb  entertainment  ?  If  by 
reason  of  wine  he  saw  a  little  double,  he  only  saw 
double  homage  on  every  side.  He  heard  in  men’s 
tones,  and  saw  in  women’s  glances,  that  any  one  who 
could  pay  for  his  surroundings  that  night  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  person.  His  wife  looked  majestic  as  she  swept 
through  the  parlours  on  the  arm  of  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  fellow-citizens.  Through  the  library 
door  he  could  see  Mr.  Goulden  leaning  towards  Laura 
and  saying  something  that  made  even  her  pale  face 
flush.  Edith,  exquisite  as  a  moss  rose,  was  about 
to  lead  off  in  the  German  in  the  large  front  parlour. 
Zell  was  near  him,  the  sparkling  centre  of  a  breezy, 
merry  little  throng  that  had  gathered  round  her.  It 
seemed  that  all  he  loved  and  valued  most,  all  that  he 
wished,  was  grouped  around  him  in  the  guise  most 
attractive  to  his  worldly  eyes.  In  this  moment  of  un¬ 
natural  elation  Hope  whispered,  “  To-morrow  you  can 
sell  your  stock,  and  instead  of  failing  increase  your  vast 
fortune,  and  then  away  to  new  scenes,  new  pleasures, 
free  from  the  burden  of  care  and  fear.”  It  was  at  that 
moment  of  false  confidence  and  pride,  when  in  sugges¬ 
tive  w'ords  descriptive  of  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar  he  “  had  drank  wine  and  praised  the  gods  of 
gold  and  of  silver,”  that  he  had  so  long  worshipped, 
and  which  had  secured  to  him  all  that  so  dilates  his 
soul  with  exultation,  that  he  saw  the  handwriting,  not 
of  shadowy  fingers  “  upon  the  wall,”  but  of  his  partner, 
sent,  as  agreed,  by  a  special  messenger.  With  revul¬ 
sion  and  chill  of  fear  he  had  torn  open  the  envelope  and 
read — 

“  Fox  has  done  his  worst.  We  are  out  for  a  million 
— all  will  be  in  the  morning  papers.” 

Even  his  florid,  wine-inflamed  cheeks  grew  pale,  and 
he  raised  his  hand  tremblingly  to  his  head,  and  slowly 
lifted  his  eyes  like  a  man  who  dreads  seeing  something, 
but  is  impelled  to  look.  The  first  object  they  rested 
on  was  the  sardonic,  mocking  face  of  Mr.  Fox,  who, 
ever  on  the  alert,  had  seen  the  messenger  enter,  and 
guessed  his  errand.  The  moment  Mr.  Allen  saw  this 


hated  visage  a  sudden  fury  took  possession  of  him.  He 
crushed  the  missive  in  his  clenched  fist,  and  took  a 
hasty  stride  of  wrath  towards  his  tomentor,  stopped, 
put  his  hand  again  to  his  head,  a  film  came  over  his 
eyes,  he  reeled  a  second,  and  then  fell  like  a  stone  to 
the  floor.  The  heavy  thud  of  the  fall,  the  clash  of  the 
chandelier  overhead,  could  be  heard  throughout  the 
rooms  above  the  music  and  hum  of  voices,  and  all  were 
startled.  Edith,  in  the  very  act  of  leading  off  in  the 
dance,  stood  a  second  like  an  exquisite  statue  of  awed 
expectancy,  and  then  Zell’s  shriek  of  fear  and  agony, 
“  Father !”  brought  her  to  the  spot,  and  with  wild, 
frightened  eyes,  and  blanched  faces,  the  two  girls  knelt 
above  the  unconscious  man,  while  the  startled  guests 
gathered  round  in  helpless  curiosity. 

The  usual  paralysis  following  sudden  accident  was 
brief  on  this  occasion,  for  there  were  two  skilful  phy¬ 
sicians  present,  one  of  them  having  long  been  the  family 
attendant.  Mrs.  Allen  and  I^ura  stood  clinging  to  each 
other,  supported  by  Mr.  Goulden,  in  a  half  hysterical 
state,  as  the  medical  gentlemen  made  a  slight  exami¬ 
nation  and  applied  restoratives.  After  a  moment  they 
lifted  their  heads  and  looked  gravely  and  significantly  at 
each  other  ;  then  the  family  adviser  said — 

“  Mr.  Allen  had  better  be  carried  at  once  to  his 
room,  and  the  house  become  quiet.” 

An  injudicious  guest  asked,  in  a  loud  whisper,  “  Is 
it  apoplexy  ?” 

Mrs.  Allen  caught  the  word,  and  with  a  stifled  cry 
fainted  dead  away,  and  was  borne  to  her  apartment  in 
an  unconscious  state.  Laura,  who  had  inherited  Mrs. 
Allen’s  nervous  nature,  was  also  conveyed  to  her  room, 
laughing  and  crying  in  turns  beyond  all  control.  Zell 
still  knelt  over  her  father,  sobbing  passionately,  while 
Edith,  with  her  large  eyes  dilated  with  fear,  and  her 
cheeks  in  wan  contrast  with  the  sunset  glow  they  had 
worn  all  the  evening,  maintained  her  presence  of  mind, 
and  asked  Mr.  Goulden,  Mr.  Van  Dam,  and  Gus 
Elliot  to  carry  her  father  to  his  room.  They,  much 
pleased  in  thus  being  singled  out  as  special  friends  of 
the  family,  officiously  obeyed. 

Poor  Mr.  Allen  was  borne  away  from  the  pinnacle 
of  his  imaginary  triumph  as  if  dead,  Zell  following, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  with  streaming  eyes ;  but 
Edith  reminded  you  of  some  wild,  timid  creature  of 
the  woods,  which,  though  in  an  extremity  of  danger 
and  fear,  is  alert  and  watchful,  as  if  looking  for  some 
avenue  of  escape.  Her  searching  eyes  turned  almost 
constantly  towards  the  family  physician,  and  he  as  per¬ 
sistently  avoided  meeting  hers. 
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CLASSICAL  DRESS. 

TWELFTH  TO  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


WE  have  now  reached  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  con¬ 
temporary  with  our  Henry  III.  The  historian 
of  this  wise  king  says  that  he  dressed  on  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  on  important 
occasions  he  appeared  with  splendour  becoming  his 
rank.  “  Sometimes,”  says  the  Sieur  de  Joinville, 
“  clothed  in  a  coat  of  camelot  with  a  sleeveless  over¬ 
coat  ;  a  mantle  of  silk  cloth,  black  round  the  neck  his 
hair  carefully  arranged,  with  a  white  peacock  cap  on 
his  head.  The  overcoat,  or  surcotte,  which  was  at  first 
a  feminine  garment,  was  in  the  beginning  a  sort  of 
wide  mantle  with  sleeves,  put  on  over  the  dress,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  which  was  never  as  long  as  this  cotte. 
Petticoats  were  always  called  cotte,  or  petite  cotte,  in  old 
French,  hence  our  word.  They  are  still  so  called  in 
some  of  the  French  provinces.  It  soon  became  fashion¬ 
able  to  make  the  surcotte  without  sleeves,  so  as  to  show 
the  under-dress,  which  was  generally  made  of  a  richer 
material ;  for  the  same  reason  it  was  draped  up  over  the 
hips  and  hollowed  out  in  the  armholes. 

At  the  coronation  of  Louis  IX.,  in  1226,  the  nobles 
wore  a  square  cap  edged  with  fur.  A  portrait  of 
Louis  IX.  at  the  age  of  thirteen  represents  him  with 
short  hair,  a  red  velvet  cap,  a  tunic,  and  over  this 
tunic  a  mantle,  opened  on  the  chest,  with  very  long 
sleeves,  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  seam  to  let  the  arm 
through  ;  this  mantle,  or  surcoat,  is  trimmed  in  front 
with  grey  fur,  with  a  fur  collar. 

The  young  king  has  tight-fitting  shoes  and  tights. 
In  the  same  picture,  his  wife.  Queen  Margaret,  wears  a 
dress  with  a  tight  body,  hollowed  out  over  the  hips, 
with  long  narrow  sleeves  ;  a  mantle,  embroidered  with 
fleur-de-lis,  and  long  sleeves,  opened  in  the  seam,  edged 
with  ermine.  She  has  on  a  hood  much  larger  than  her 
head,  and  over  that  a  band  or  folded  veil,  fastened 
round  the  chin  without  touching  the  face ;  the  shoes 
are  very  long,  and  look  very  tight. 

From  this  rtign  dresses  with  loose  bodies  were 
generally  worn  ;  the  women  wore  over  them  a  sort  of 
tight  jacket  reaching  a  little  below  the  hips,  often 
trimmed  with  fur,  and  the  rest  of  the  dress  embroidered 
with  coats  of  arms,  and  sometimes  so  embroidered  when 
the  rest  of  the  dress  is  plain. 

They  began  then  also  to  plait  their  hair,  which  they 
brought  down  the  sides  of  the  face  to  the  neck,  loaded 
with  pearls  or  ornaments  of  precious  metal.  Jeanne, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  Philip  le  Bel  (1285),  is 
represented  in  a  cap  with  a  pointed  lappet  behind,  the 
hair  hanging  in  thick  locks  down  the  sides  of  her  face ; 
on  her  chest  a  pointed  handkerchief.  The  dress  is 
fastened  down  the  front  with  a  row  of  buttons,  and  has 
long  straight  sleeves  with  a  buttoned  wristband  ;  over 
that  a  sort  of  second  dress,  in  the  form  of  a  mantle 
with  wide  sleeves  open  to  the  middle. 

A  curious  discovery  was  made  by  a  Venetian  of  Paris 
in  1859  concerning  of  the  ladies  of  Venice  at  this 


epoch,  in  a  little  manuscript  in  the  Saint  Mark  library. 
This  manuscript  belonged  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
patrician  lady  Nani.  People  who  have  seen  the  pictures 
of  Titian,  Palma,  Veronese,  Bonifacio,  and  Tintoretto, 
at  Venice,  may  imagine  that  the  Venetian  ladies  were 
all  blonde — not  the  cold  and  transparent  blonde  natuial 
to  the  German  and  Scandinavian  countries,  but  that 
ardent  and  superb  colour  which  we  see  in  “  The 
Wedding  at  Cana,”  in  the  “  Simon’s  Feast,”  and  in 
almost  all  Venetian  pictures.  Such  an  idea  is  a  great 
deception.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pass  one  week  in 
St.  Mark’s-square,  to  stop  at  the  door  of  the  tobacco 
manufactory  and  watch  the  girls  belonging  to  it,  or  those 
who  work  beads,  to  see  that  they  are  lively  and  piquante 
brunettes,  what  the  Venetians  call  ma  inoretta.  Blondes 
are  the  great  exception. 

The  manuscript  found  by  M.  Barchet  is  a  secret 
counsellor  giving  excellent  advice  to  ladies  on  their 
toilette,  a  sort  of  “  Venetian  Woman’s  Magazine.” 
Among  the  recipes  is  one  to  dye  hair  gold  colour — how 
to  have  capella  fila  iToro ;  it  was  considered  the  most 
recherche  shade.  When  it  was  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
complexion  and  turquoise  blue  eyes  it  constituted  the 
royalty  of  the  blonde. 

In  Vicello’s  book,  Degli  Abiti  Antichi,  there  is  a  picture 
of  a  lady  drying  her  hair  on  the  steps  of  her  palace  after 
dyeing  it  yellow  ;  we  do  not  give  the  recipe,  but  only 
where  to  find  it. 

The  miniatures  in  the  ancient  MSS.  prove  that  the 
costumes  of  the  different  regions  of  Europe  differed 
little  from  one  another — they  were  as  alike  as  they  are 
now.  The  Oriental  nations  alone  had  a  distinct  cha¬ 
racter,  and  they  have  kept  it  through  revolution  and  the 
course  of  centuries.  The  Greek  empire,  placed  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  had  something  of  each.  In  a 
picture  of  a  young  Frenchman  of  the  thirteenth  century 
we  see  the  same  long  chlamyde,  green,  and  fastened  on 
the  chest,  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Italian  pictures  of 
the  time. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  artisans  and  tradesmen  wore 
hoods ;  towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  hood  was 
modified  into  a  sort  of  cap  round  the  head.  Each  of 
the  different  corporations  and  professions  had  a  different 
dress  ;  the  tradesmen  were  known  by  a  leather  bag  at  the 
girdle.  Stage-managers  who  wish  to  put  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  on  the  stage  according  to  the  dress  of  the  time 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  law  doctors  of  Padua  wore 
scarlet  lined  with  ermine  and  black  shoes.  Jews  wore 
yellow  mantles,  a  green  dress  reaching  to  the  feet,  a  red 
girdle  and  white  cloth  round  the  head  and  shoulders, 
with  red  shoes. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  dresses  we  have  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  the  time  is  that  of  a  noble  Florentine,  from 
a  picture  in  the  Decameron.  She  is  dressed  in  a  long 
and  ample  simarre,  light  blue,  embroidered  with  a  gold 
pattern  round  the  edges  ;  the  sleeves  come  down  to  the 
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wrist,  where  they  are  very  wide,  the  back  part  falling 
to  the  ground,  in  the  whole  dress  nothing  but  simple 
and  graceful  lines  ;  it  is  fastened  with  a  gold  band,  and 
the  wearer  is  holding  it  up  on  one  side,  showing  a 
scarlet  underdress,  likewise  embroidered  with  gold ; 
the  lining  of  the  simarre  is  yellowish  ;  it  is  fastened  all 
down  the  front  with  little  gold  buttons  and  forms  a 
train.  The  coifTure  is  twisted  in  and  out  with  a  gold 
thread,  the  hair  parted  simply  on  the  forehead.  A  lady 
coming  into  a  drawing-room  in  such  a  costume  would 
be  hailed  by  all  true  artists  as  having  the  grace  of  know- 
ing  grace  and  wearing  it.  Would  that  we  could  get 
some  Queen  of  Fashion  to  take  it  to  her  modiste  I 

It  is  a  common  custom  to  blame  the  expensive  dress 
of  the  women  of  the  present  day,  and  some  people 
draw  invidious  comparisons  between  them  and  their 
grandmothers.  There  has  probably  never  been  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  which  women  did  not  like  to  spend  money  on 
dress  ;  it  certainly  was  not  the  fifteenth. 

The  magistrates  of  some  of  the  free  Italian  towns 
made  sumptuary  laws  exacting  more  simplicity  in  the 
dress  of  women.  One  judge  was  accused  of  weakness 
in  delivering  judgment  on  these  laws,  and  was  severely 
reprimanded.  He  answered  the  accusation  in  these 
terms  : — “  Gentlemen,  after  having  consecrated  my  life 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  I  thought  I  knew  something 
about  them,  but  now  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  still  an 
ignorant  man.  When  I  try  to  put  in  force  your  rules 
on  woman’s  dress  I  am  stopped  by  the  unheard-of 
arguments  they  bring  to  bear ;  as  a  proof  I  will  quote 
you  a  few.  I  meet  a  woman  with  embroidered  stitching 
round  her  hood  ;  the  notary  says  to  her,  ‘  Give  me  your 
name,  for  you  are  wearing  a  forbidden  ornament.’  The 
good  lady  takes  the  stitch  in  her  hand ;  it  is  only  fastened 
by  a  pin,  and  says  that  it  is  not  a  stitching,  it  is  a  wreath. 
Further  on  I  find  another  lady  who  has  a  quantity  of 
buttons  in  front  of  her  dress  ;  she  is  told  that  she  must 
not  wear  these  buttons,  and  she  answers,  ‘  Excuse  me, 
sirs,  I  can  wear  them,  because  they  are  not  buttons. 
If  you  do  not  believe  me,  look  at  them  they  have 
neither  tails  nor  buttonholes.’  The  notary  addresses  a 
third  who  wears  ermine  fur,  and  says,  *  What  can  this 
one  allege  ?  She  wears  ermine  furs.  I  must  take  her 
name.’  ‘  Stop,’  she  answers  him,  ‘  do  not  write.  It 
is  not  ermine,  it  is  laitizzi'  ‘  What  is  lattizzi  V  answers 
the  notary.  ‘  It  is  an  animal,’  says  the  lady.”  One  of 
the  other  judges  cried  out,  “  You  might  just  as  well 
argue  with  the  wall.”  Another  added,  “  Let  us  attend 
tc  more  important  business.” 

In  the  same  century  the  ladies  of  Venice  wore  such 
high  shoes  in  the  street,  some  of  them  being  two  feet 
high,  that  they  could  not  walk  unless  supported  by  a 
lady’s-maid  on  either  side.  When  a  French  ambassador 
expostulated  with  a  Venetian  noble  for  allowing  the 
women  to  wear  such  an  inconvenient  chaussure,  expa¬ 
tiating  upon  the  superior  convenience  of  that  worn  by 
the  French  women,  he  answered  that  it  was  only  too 
convenient — pur  troppo  commodi. 

The  learned  writer  M.  Jules  Quicherat  has  summed 
up  the  elements  of  the  costume  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 


tury;  these  elements,  slightly  modified,  continued 
through  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
dress  of  a  man  consisted  of  these  indispensable  articles 
— the  breeches,  stockings,  shoes,  surcotte,  and  hood. 
The  more  elegant  added  next  to  the  skin  a  shirt,  a 
mantle  on  the  shoulders,  and  a  kind  of  hat  or  front 
piece  on  the  head.  The  breeches  were  generally 
knitted,  sometimes  of  a  woollen  or  silk  stuff,  occasion¬ 
ally  they  were  of  leather.  The  ancient  Gauls  introduced 
this  part  of  the  dress,  only  their  breeches  reached  to  the 
ankle,  while  those  of  the  thirteenth  century  descended 
to  the  knee  only  ;  they  fastened  round  the  waist  with 
a  belt. 

The  stockings  were  of  the  same  stuff  and  colour  as 
the  breeches,  which  fastened  them  to  the  leg,  where  they 
were  tied  by  a  string. 

The  shoes  were  made  of  different  kinds  of  leather ; 
they  were  generally  pointed,  and  were  called  poulaines, 
because  they  came  from  Poland ;  these  poulaines  were 
sometimes  made  so  long  that  they  scandalised  the 
Christian  moralists  and  teachers. 

Besides  the  shoes  there  was  a  kind  of  slipper  called 
in  Italian  estiva  (summer  thing),  because  they  were 
generally  made  of  velvet  brocade,  or  some  other  costly 
material,  and  were  only  suitable  for  dry  weather. 

The  cotte  corresponded  to  the  ancient  tunic  :  it  was  a 
blouse  with  sleeves.  These  sleeves  were  the  only  part 
of  it  seen,  for  the  skirt  and  body  disappeared  entirely 
under  the  overcoat  or  sureotte,  which  generally  had  the 
form  of  a  long  jacket,  often  lined  with  rich  furs  or 
satin.  The  ordinary  material  for  the  sureotte  was  of 
red,  blue,  brown,  or  watered  cloth  for  the  rich,  and 
fustian  for  the  poor.  The  great  lords,  princes,  and 
barons  when  they  held  their  courts  had  the  colour  of 
their  overcoats  made  to  match  that  of  their  arms,  with 
which  they  had  them  embroidered,  and  the  lesser  nobles, 
who  frequented  the  houses  of  the  greater  called  them¬ 
selves  rohes"  of  such  or  such  a  lord,  because  he 
whose  patronage  they  sought  was  expected  to  supply 
them  with  surcottes  and  cloaks.  They  wore  the  colour 
of  their  lord,  which  was  called  his  livery — livree,  from 
its  delivery,  livraisott,  to  them  twice  in  the  year.  While 
livery  was  still  a  badge  of  the  retainers  of  a  feudal  chiefs 
Saint  Louis  played  a  trick  on  his  lords  by  means  of  it 
which  obliged  them  unwillingly  to  follow  him  to  the 
Crusades. 

Mathieu  Paris,  the  old  chronicler,  relates  that  on 
Christmas  Day  the  king  was  accustomed  to  give  new 
liveries  to  his  principal  lords.  One  Christmas  he  had 
a  white  cross  sewn  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  coats 
to  be  distributed,  and  sent  them  to  his  lords  early  in  the 
morning,  before  daybreak,  so  that  they  might  wear 
them  at  early  mass.  It  was  dark  when  they  received 
them,  and  they  put  them  on  without  seeing  the  white 
cross.  When  daylight  came,  each  courtier  saw,  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  sign  worn  by  the  others,  not 
knowing  it  was  on  his  own  shoulder  too.  They  could 
not  honourably  lay  down  the  cross  that  had  been  so 
artfully  thrust  upon  them,  and  they  laughed  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  at  the  pious  trap  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  dawn  was  come,  but  Ernest  Bosperis  made  no 
further  search  for  Barbara.  Either  his  sorrow 
swallowed  up  that  care  and  banished  her  from  his  mind, 
or  he  knew  or  guessed  somewhat  which  made  a  search 
no  longer  a  duty.  No  matter  what  it  might  be,  no  one 
dared  to  question  him.  Servants  entering  the  library 
in  the  morning  found  him  standing  at  the  window  in 
haggard  rumination  watching  the  dewy  overhanging 
hill  on  which  the  sunshine  fell  pleasantly.  At  noon  he 
was  there  still,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  same  spot,  all 
ablaze  now  with  the  high  sun  scorching  tree  and  grass, 
and  beating  through  the  hot  window  on  his  weary 
brain ;  in  the  evening  he  fell  into  a  chair  and  slept. 
But  even  in  sleep  there  was  that  upon  his  face  which 
made  his  dog  crouch  silent  by  his  feet,  and  not  a  servant 
in  his  household  dared  offer  him  food  or  come  to  his 
presence  unbidden.  The  man  was  dangerous,  and  all 
creatures  near  him  felt  this  instinctively,  and  quailing 
from  his  glance  they  slunk  away  and  left  his  path  clear 
for  him. 

When  the  sun  sank  he  rang  and  ordered  food  and 
wine.  And  as  he  ate  he  jested  in  an  odd,  rough,  un¬ 
wonted  way  with  the  man  who  waited  on  him.  He 
even  asked  for  news — stable  news,  servants-hall  news, 
country-side  news,  all  the  lowest  gossip  that  vacant 
heads  carried  from  place  to  place  and  told  with  gaping 
mouths.  All  this  he  asked  for  and  heard,  sometimes 
with  a  ribald  jest,  sometimes  with  an  oath. 

“  Ah  !  there  was  a  ghost  at  Caerlerrick,  was  there  ? 
Well,  if  he  saw  a  ghost  he  should  shoot  it.  There 
would  be  no  one  to  blame  but  the  ghost  himself  if  a 
bullet  let  out  life,  as  it  would  if  lodged  in  flesh  and 
blood.” 

One  topic  he  avoided — his  wife.  No  shadow  of  this 
talk  touched  her.  The  frightened  servant,  who  laughed 
little  wild  jerky  laughs  when  his  master  laughed,  felt 
that  here  was  ground  he  must  not  tread  on  even  in 
thought  His  master’s  desperate  eyes,  a  little  blood¬ 
shot,  were  on  him  often,  reading  his  very  soul,  and  if 
he  neared  that  precipice  they  would  spring  on  him 
and  thrust  him  on  to  death. 

And  so  the  dinner  ended  at  length,  and  the  frightened 
man,  glad  from  the  tip  of  his  crown  down  to  his  very 
heels,  slunk  to  the  door  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock. 

His  master’s  voice  called  him  back  with  a  spasm  at  his 
heart  and  a  white  face. 

“  Curse  the  wine  !  Bring  brandy.” 

The  man  brought  it,  with  double  respect  and  swift¬ 
ness  because  of  the  language  of  his  master,  and  laid  it 
f  down  silently  before  him. 

1“  Tell  them  to  saddle  Black  Adder  and  bring  him  to 
the  dcx)r  in  half-an-hour.  I  shall  be  out  late.  No  one 
must  sit  up.  Leave  the  glass  door  leading  to  the 
garden  unlocked  for  me.  I’ll  come  in  that  way.” 


“  Yes,  sir.  And — and  you  take  Dick,  sir,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  No,  I  take  Old  Nick — that  is,  I  go  alone. 
Leave  the  room,  you  fool !” 

Every  night  for  a  week  Mr.  Bosperis  took  this  dark, 
lonely  ride,  and  every  morning  his  horse  was  found  in 
the  stable  weary,  trembling,  dead  beat.  No  one  knew 
at  what  hour  he  returned,  no  one  knew  whither  he  had 
gone,  no  voice  dared  atk  him.  He  accustomed  his 
scared  household  to  these  dismal  nocturnal  rides,  and 
soon  they  passed  without  remark.  Just  a  lifted  eye¬ 
brow,  a  whispered  word,  a  raised  finger,  this  was  all, 
as  he  and  his  black  steed  swept  swiftly  up  the  road 
like  a  dark  dream. 

On  the  eighth  night  he  went  out  on  foot.  Apparently 
he  returned  home  earlier  this  night,  for  a  frightened 
woman-servant,  lurking  on  the  stairs,  saw  him  glide  in 
by  the  garden  door — saw  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  kept 
burning  for  him  that  his  face  was  ghastly  pale — saw  him 
take  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and  drink  heavily,  then,  with 
a  suppressed  moan  upon  his  lips,  saw  him  stagger  to  a 
chair  and  press  his  clenched  hand  against  his  brow, 
then  saw  his  face  fall  forward  buried  in  both  hands, 
and  heard  the  groan  he  could  no  longer  keep  back  burst 
from  his  very  heart  through  parched  throat  and  dead- 
white  lips. 

Seeing  all  this,  the  woman  felt  sick  with  that  sort 
of  fear  one  has  of  a  snake  or  something  deadly  spring¬ 
ing  on  the  sight  unawares,  and  clutching  at  the  balusters 
she  crept  away,  a  shadowy  terror  at  her  back  following 
her,  just  touching  her  ear  with  a  dreadful  whisper  that 
she  might  die  if  he  looked  up  and  saw  her. 

She  had  reason  to  remember  this  odd  haggard  vision 
next  day,  for  with  the  bright  summer  light  there  came 
news  to  Bosanken,  such  news  as  make  the  eyes  to  stare, 
and  the  lips  to  shake,  and  the  heart  to  beat  faintly,  and 
all  the  life  within  this  house  of  flesh  to  quiver  and 
tremble  with  thoughts  of  darkness,  and  stark  death 
lying  stiff  and  chill  in  some  silent  chamber  where  horror 
broods. 

A  terrible  word  passed  from  lip  to  lip ;  here  and 
there  the  household  stood  in  little  groups  wondering, 
talking,  shrinking,  but  not  one  among  them  had  courage 
to  go  to  the  man  sleeping  in  his  chair  and  wake  him 
from  his  dream  of  sadness  and  defiance,  tenderness  and 
fury,  all  blending  in  one  haggard  smile  of  suffering  on 
his  worn  face. 

Let  him  sleep  on  ;  he  is  dreaming  of  his  young 
days — beautiful  and  wicked — days  of  joy  and  glory, 
days  of  passion  and  strength,  when  he  stood  upon  the 
earth  a  god,  and  knew  not  his  march  was  towards 
darkness  and  dust.  When  he  wakes  something  more 
terrible  than  these  will  be  with  him,  and  a  dread 
shadow  at  his  side  will  whisper — 

“  This  blood  is  on  your  head  !  Behold,  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death  !  ” 

Vft  #  #  « 
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Oliver  de  Beauvoir  and  his  sister  took  up  their  tem¬ 
porary  abode  at  a  small  watering-place  about  two  miles 
from  Bosanken,  and  less  than  this  distance  from  Caer- 
lerrick.  Lady  Theresa’s  health  was  sufficient  excuse 
for  this  change.  She  and  her  brother  were  careful  to 
do  nothing,  say  nothing,  that  would  cause;  scandal. 
They  would  wait  and  see  what  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregcthas 
meant  to  do. 

Thus  these  eight  days  were  to  them  a  waiting  time — 
a  time  filled  with  surmise,  doubt,  and  pain.  Barbara’s 
strange  disappearance  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
dismay,  for  though  they  no  longer  thought  of  her  as 
the  victim  of  an  accident,  her  continued  absence  and 
silence  made  the  air  thick  with  conjectures  and  wonder, 
which  prepared  people’s  minds  for  a  mystery  which 
they  themselves  too  well  knew  the  touch  of  a  finger 
might  unfold.  Yes,  there  was  cause  enough  for  both 
pain  and  fear  in  this  strange  flight  of  Barbara’s — this 
silent  mysterious  withdrawal  of  her  presence  from 
Bosanken. 

The  horrible  suggestion  of  suicide  which  Mr.  Bos- 
peris  had  breathed  out  in  his  fury  did  not  rest  long 
in  Oliver’s  mind.  Barbara’s  quiet,  calm,  earnest  nature 
rose  before  him  in  thought  and  suppressed  the  fear. 
He  searched  for  her  for  three  days  with  a  sort  of  frantic 
misery  hot  on  him,  then  his  zeal  slackened,  and  he 
declared  himself  weary  of  false  hope  and  false  news. 

All  this  while  he  forgot  Rose,  but  on  the  third  evening 
a  thought — gathered  from  Deborah’s  stony  eyes — struck 
him  that  she  might  know  something.  He  even  fancied, 
with  a  dull  thick  pain  lying  sluggish  among  his  fancies, 
that  she  was  cognizant  that  day  of  Barbara’s  presence 
at  the  ruins.  He  went  to  the  chapel  at  the  time  of  his 
usual  appointments  with  Rose,  and  found  it  full  of 
workmen  dismantling  the  walls. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  he  said,  standing  aghast. 

“  Tearing  down  this  gashly  auld  plaace,  sir,  by  Sir 
Cuthbert’s  orders.” 

“  How  long  have  you  been  working  here  ?” 

“  Since  Saturday,  sir.” 

“  It  was  on  Friday  he  last  saw  Rose.  So  now  there 
was  added  to  the  dull  aching  of  his  heart  for  Barbara 
a  dismal  fear  for  Rose.  Sir  Cuthbert’s  character  for 
gloom,  revenge,  and  violent  paroxysms  of  fury  recurred 
to  him  with  a  throb  of  terror  that  made  his  heart  leap. 
What  was  a  timid  girl  in  this  man’s  hands  And  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  world  to  him  i  For  years  he 
had  lived  an  odd,  eccentric,  half-crazed  life  outside  the 
woHd,  keeping  tenants  and  dependants  submissive  at 
his  feet.  Why,  if  he  chose  to  shut  Rose  up  in  the 
skeleton  chamber  of  his  horrible  old  fortress,  who  In 
his  household  would  dare  to  tell  the  fact,  or  give  the 
girl  any  help  ? 

But  then,  again,  it  might  be  an  accident  his  tearing 
down  this  ancient  chapel — it  might  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  meetings  here  with  Rose.  If  so  she  would 
find  some  way  of  seeing  him  elsewhere,  or  at  least  of 
writing  to  him.  And  with  this  hope  he  went  home 
with  leaden  feet  and  a  face  pale  with  thought.  His 
sister,  as  he  told  out  his  fears,  was  more  alarmed 
than  he. 

“  Think,”  she  said,  “  how  great  a  cause  that  man 


has  to  hate  all  at  Bosanken.  He  would  include  you 
in  this  hate.  With  what  sort  of  feeling  would  he  hear 
of  your  clandestine  meetings  with  his  stepdaughter  ? 
Tne  girl  is  nst  safe,  O.iver — you  must  rescue  her  from 
danger.” 

Oliver  took  a  cigar  and  wandered  out  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  restless,  uncertain,  angry,  his  exasperated  heart 
carrying  him  on  with  swift  strides,  his  perplexed  brain 
bringing  him  slowly  back. 

And  grinding  on  through  it  all  was  always  the  old 
theme,  what  a  villain  was  Bosperis !  what  an  inex¬ 
plicable  madman  was  Tregethas ! 

He  had  not  much  mercy  for  his  sister’s  pale  face  and 
breaking  heart ;  his  own  cares  were  putting  him  on  the 
rack  just  now,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  take  the 
punishment  of  his  sins  softly. 

*  *  *  * 

At  Caerlerrick,  during  these  eight  days,  old  Primrose 
Behenna  lies  slowly  dying.  Her  eyes  have  an  awful 
fire  in  them  still,  all  the  life  in  her  sad,  withered, 
ancient  body  concentrates  in  these  black  caverns,  and 
they  glow  like  living  coals  and  speak  unutterable  things 
as  they  gaze  straight  forward  into  the  gulf  of  death. 

Rose  rushes  away  from  her  scared,  but  stands  with¬ 
out  the  door  and  breaks  into  little  rills  of  cruel  laughter 
as  she  rehearses  to  Fatima  some  of  the  last  weird 
croakings  of  the  poor  Raven. 

Yes,  Fatima  is  here  with  her  eyes  wide  open  and 
the  odd  green  lights  in  them  shining  this  way  and  that 
quick  as  emerald  lightnings  as  she  peers  about.  Fatima 
arrived  hurriedly,  having  come  the  instant  she  was 
invited.  And  the  invitation  was  sent  before  Sir  Cuth¬ 
bert  divined  the  hard  dilemma  that  would  be  presented 
to  him.  But  he  took  his  choice  between  the  two  evils 
promptly,  then  waited  his  time.  So  Fatima  comes  to 
Caerlerrick  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  hush,  a  breathless 
calm,  like  the  quiet  terror  of  the  tempest  ere  it  rises  in 
its  strength.  With  her  quick  sensitive  temperament 
she  feels  this,  and  at  times,  among  the  queer  green 
lights  of  her  shining  eyes,  there  quivers  a  little  dart  of 
fear.  But  even  this  has  an  excitement  and  an  ex¬ 
pectancy  not  without  charm  to  a  creature  of  boundless 
curiosity.  So,  on  the  whole,  Fatima  is  delighted  with 
Caerlerrick. 

“ALj  chert"  she  says  to  Rose,  “your  chateau  is 
unique,  splendid,  sublime.  I  walk  in  fairyland.  Here 
is  your  beautiful  mother  as  the  good  fairy  ;  here  is  your 
stepfather,  the  wizard,  who  will  change  to  be  a  king  or 
a  demon — one  must  choose  which ;  here  is  the  malignant 
fairy,  whom  you  call  the  Raven ;  and  lastly  there  is 
the  secret,  of  which  you  tell  me  with  hushed  breath. 
There  remains  only  to  add  our  two  selves  and  our 
lovers  and  a  rival,  and  we  have  a  whole  drama  com¬ 
plete.” 

And  Fatima  smiles  with  a  tiny  bit  of  malice  in  her 
eyes. 

“  As  for  the  rival,”  Rose  returns,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  “  she  is  disposed  of.  She  will  trouble  me  no 
more.  The  lover  is  yet  to  be  won.  You’ll  help  me 
with  all  your  heart,  Blanche,  won’t  you  ?” 

“  Certainly.  I  suppose  I  shan’t  get  my  head  cut 
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off  if  I  open  the  Bluebeard  chamber.”  And  Fatima 
laughs  rather  nervously.  “  After  all,  my  dear,  your 
skeleton  cupboard  here  is  a  horror.  It  is  only  in 
England  people  would  keep  such  a  wretched  dungeon 
for  a  show  to  astonish  gaping  fools,  and  a  trap  to  get 
half-crowns  for  your  servants.  That  dreadful  little 
den  is  the  only  place  in  your  chateau  I  don’t  admire. 
In  France  we  should  soon  turn  it  into  a  conservatory 
or  something  cheerful.  How  very  odd  you  English 
are !” 

This  to  Fatima  excused  everything.  She  was  in 
England,  where  eccentricity  and  the  “  spleen”  made  all 
laws  and  customs.  If  Sir  Cuthbert  had  put  a  halter  of 
straw  round  his  fair  lady’s  neck  and  driven  her  off  to 
market,  it  would  not  have  astonished  Fatima.  She  was 
afraid  of  that  grave,  taciturn  man ;  she  passed  him  in 
corridor  or  hall  with  a  deprecatory  curtsey  and  a  wild 
little  smile,  then  hurried  away.  There  was  no  know¬ 
ing,  you  see,  what  shape  his  eccentricity  might  take. 
She  felt  safer  out  of  his  sight.  Now  with  the  Raven 
it  was  different.  Fatima  had  no  fear  of  the  w^eird, 
strange  woman,  whose  withered  age,  w'ild  eyes,  and 
silver  voice,  and  touching  half-crazed  devotion,  made  up 
a  mingled  picture  half  grotesque,  half  sublime.  Her 
exaggeration,  too,  of  her  age,  and  that  ghostly  fancy 
that  she  held  Rose  Behenna’s  life,  not  her  own,  had 
its  odd  side  for  Fatima,  amusing  her  with  its  mixture  of 
pathos  and  delusion.  “Tiens!  que  cest  drCle !"  she 
would  cry,  and  her  musical  French  laughter  broke  into 
the  breathless  hush  at  Caerlerrick  and  made  it  merry  for 
a  moment. 

And  so  the  sixth  day  of  the  waiting  time  came  and 
passed. 

On  the  seventh  morning  Rose  was  angry  and  some¬ 
what  frightened.  She  had  discovered,  before  Oliver 
did,  that  workmen  were  dismantling  the  ruins,  and  she 
wrote  to  him  appointing  another  rendezvous.  She 
received  no  answer. 

“  Your  letter  never  reached  its  destination,”  said 
clever  Fatima. 

Rose  laughed  in  disbelief  and  wrote  another  letter. 

Fatima  said  nothing,  but,  like  the  soft  white  cat  she 
was,  she  watched  the  messenger  and  saw  him  take  the 
letter  to  Sir  Cuthbert’s  room.  This  news  told  to  Rose 
changed  her  pretty  pink  cheeks  to  snow,  but  it  also 
roused  that  latent  ire  and  venom  of  her  nature  which 
made  the  little  Lizard  liken  her  to  a  snake. 

She  tried  to  go  out  and  see  Oliver.  She  found  her  path 
intercepted  by  her  stepfather,  who  led  her  back  to  the 
house  with  a  few  words  of  such  dire  wrath  and  menace 
that  her  heart  quailed  at  them.  She  suffered  in  this 
f.?ar,  and  to  be  made  to  suffer  was  a  thing  Rose  never 
forgave.  All  her  selfish  natuie  now  was  roused  to  be 
revenged  on  the  “  tyrant”  who  had  caused  her  knees 
to  tremble,  her  heart  to  quake,  and  her  soul  to  writhe 
beneath  the  bitter  irony  of  his  tongue  and  the  iron  hand 
of  his  power.  She  ran  weeping  to  her  mother,  who 
received  her  with  unwonted  anger  and  reproaches  for 
her  duplicity.  Thus  uncomforted.  Rose  went  sullenly 
to  her  own  room  and  conferred  with  her  sly  white 
friend. 

That  night — the  seventh  of  those  lone  dark  rides 


when  Ernest  Bosperis  went  forth  like  a  lost  spirit 
seeking  desolate  places — old  Primrose  Behenna  lay 
drifting  fast  towards  the  great  gulf  whose  shores  are 
Time  and  Eternity.  She  wandered  in  her  mind,  and  at 
midnight  asked  for  Rose  with  a  sudden  burst  of  terror 
and  delirium. 

“  Is  she  alive  ?  Is  she  well  ?  Let  me  see  her,”  she 
cried  out  in  her  shrill  silver  voice. 

Rose  came  to  her  pettishly,  unwillingly,  and  her 
rosebud  face  looked  down  in  angry  impatience  on  the 
seamed,  scarred  visage  and  wild  eyes  which  gazed  up 
at  her  in  piteous  terror  of  death. 

“  Is  there  no  hope?”  said  Primrose,  and  her  sweet 
voice  thrilled  and  trembled.  “  Is  the  life  over,  really 
gone,  that  you  gave  me  ?  The  forty  years  have  vanished 
like  a  dream.  A  few  sands — are  there  not  a  few  sands 
more  yet  to  fall  before  you  and  I  must  go  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  mad  old  skeleton  !”  Rose  answers  snap¬ 
pishly.  “lam  Rose  Carteret,  and  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  the  churchyard  with  you.  Don’t  think  it.” 

“  And  you  are  well — quite  well  ?”  Primrose  says 
eagerly. 

“  She  is  flourishing  like  arose,”  returns  Fatima,  who, 
soft  and  white,  is  standing  by  the  bedside,  wondering 
at  the  lack  of  priest,  and  holy  oil,  and  blessed  candle, 
and  thinking  how  like  a  heathen  these  English  heretics 
die. 

“  Like  a  rose !”  repeats  the  poor  Raven  wistfully. 
Then  her  awful  eyes  light  up  with  a  sudden  fire,  and 
she  clutches  at  Fatima’s  dress.  “  Do  you  think,”  she 
whispers  wildly,  “  they  have  given  her  a  little  time — 
a  little  longer  time  ?  Do  you  think  she’ll  live  another 
month  or  two  ?” 

“  Come  away !”  breaks  in  Rose  angrily ;  “  these 
ugly  croakings  chill  my  blood.” 

“Perhaps  I  mistook  the  time,”  continues  Primrose 
in  the  same  silver-clear  eager  whisper,  “  and  she  said 
forty  years  and  a  month  or  two — did  she  say  it  ?” 

“No,  Raven!”  cries  Rose,  exasperated;  “she  did 
not  say  it  1  She  did  not  say  a  week  or  a  day  longer. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  that.  You  ought  to  be  glad  to 
go.  I  should  be  rejoiced  if  I  were  you.” 

“  Ah  !  you  were  always  ready  to  die — too  ready  !” 
Primrose  answers  bitterly.  “  A  hot  life,  a  cold  death — 
there,  go  away  I” 

“  Good  night,  you  mad  old  Raven,”  returns  Rose ; 
“  go  to  sleep  if  you  can.” 

She  and  Fatima  creep  away,  with  Primrose  Behenna’s 
big  wild  eyes,  full  of  savage  anger,  following  them  to 
the  last.  In  the  corridor  the  two  girls  stand  a  moment 
with  a  little  shivering  awe  and  terror  on  them.  Rose 
is  the  first  to  recover  herself  and  laugh. 

“  The  poor  old  R.iven’s  last  croakings  are  ghastly,” 
she  says.  “  What  a  comfort  it  will  be  when  she  is 
boxed  up  and  carried  away  I” 

“  It  will  ba  a  pity  to  lose  such  an  old  curiosity,” 
Fatima  returns.  “  I  suppose  she  is  over  a  hundred 
years  old  ?” 

“  No ;  Sir  Cuthbert  says  she  is  only  ninety-nine. 
And  she  has  been  a  little  queer  in  her  head  ever  since 
she  had  a  fever  forty  years  ago.  They  say  the  woman 
watching  her  fell  asleep,  and  on  waking  missed  her 
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from  her  bed.  She  was  searched  for  all  over  Caer- 
lerrick,  and  found  at  last  by  the  pool  where  Rose 
Behenna  drowned  herself.  From  that  day  she  reco¬ 
vered.  The  doctor  said  his  skill  had  cured  her,  the 
nurse  asserted  it  was  the  fresh  air,  old  Primrose  her¬ 
self  declared  that  she  was  dead,  and  the  life  she  had 
now  was  the  drowned  girl’s,  whose  ghost  had  appeared 
to  her  by  the  pool,  and  given  her  the  years  allotted  to 
herself  had  she  not  flung  them  away  by  suicide. 
There,  that’s  the  story.  Let  us  go  to  bed — I  am 
shivering.” 

“  Hush  !”  Fatima  says  eagerly,  “  what  is  that  ?” 

A  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  was  softly  opened 
just  a  little  way,  and  a  hand — a  thin  long  hand — 
thrust  out  from  the  darkness  within,  grasped  it  and 
swung  it  gently  to  and  fro.  Then  it  closed  as  softly  as 
before,  the  hand  withdrawing  slowly,  and  the  two  girls 
were  left  alone  in  the  corridor  with  staring  eyes,  looking 
into  each  other’s  white  faces. 

“  Was  it  miladi  ?”  says  Fatima. 

Rose  looks  at  her  a  great  blank  no. 

To  what  place  does  the  door  lead  ?” 

“  To  a  little  staircase  going  down  to  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
rooms.” 

They  read  each  other’s  looks  a  moment  without  a 
word.  Then  Fatima  steals  with  footfall  of  velvet  to 
the  door,  and  lays  a  soft  white  hand  upon  the  lock. 
She  glances  back,  and  her  green  eyes  plainly  tell  the 
tale  to  Rose  that  it  is  fastened  from  within. 

“TiV/jj-/”  she  whispers  as  Rose  glides  up  to  her; 
“  I  feel  I  shall  have  a  fit  of  somnambulism  to-night. 
Have  you  an  old  black  shawl  to  lend  me  ?  One  catches 
cold  sometimes.” 

#  *  #  *  # 

On  this  seventh  night  of  Ernest  Bosperis’  haggard 
watch  what  did  Fatima  see  ?  Perhaps  only  a  sepul¬ 
chral  feast  spread  with  ghastly  custom  as  the  sun  set, 
and  eaten  in  loneliness  and  suffering  in  the  watches  of 
the  night,  perhaps  something  more — something  with 
terror  and  pain  and  pity  in  it,  which  sends  her  to  her 
prayers,  and  then  to  her  bed  weeping. 

In  the  morning  she  avoids  Rose  and  Lady  Tregethas, 
and  wanders  out  alone  in  the  park.  At  noon  Rose, 
also  alone,  is  in  the  Raven’s  chamber  when  there  sounds 
suddenly  on  her  startled  cars  the  silver  tinkle  of  that 
strange  sweet  bell.  Old  Primrose  opens  her  wild  eyes 
on  hearing  it,  and  looks  a  piteous  prayer  at  Rose. 
The  pretty  pink  is  chased  away  from  her  cheeks,  and 
there  has  settled  on  her  face  a  white  resolution  which 
makes  her  eyes  darken  and  shine  like  diamonds. 

“  Never  fear.  Raven,”  she  says.  “  I’ll  go  to  Sir 
Malins  myself.” 

These  words  strike  Primrose  into  a  new  and  terrible 
life.  Her  ghastly  gaunt  figure  rises  in  the  bed,  her 
skeleton  hands  strive  to  clutch  at  Rose. 

“  No,  no  !”  she  screams.  “  Stop  !  Come  back  ! 
You  are  not  fit  to  answer  Sir  Malins’  bell.  You  are 
rushing  to  your  death  !  You  know  not  what  you  do  ! 
She  is  gone  !”  whimpers  Primrose  as  the  unheeding  girl 
rushed  away. 

Then  her  skeleton  frame  fell  back  upon  the  bed. 


the  sweat  of  some  great  agony  came  out  upon  her  fore¬ 
head  in  big  beads,  her  parched  tongue  strove  to  cry  for 
help  ;  but  in  her  wild  effort  to  stay  Rose  her  last  strength 
was  spent,  and  not  a  sound  broke  from  her  shaking  lips, 
and  only  her  black  eyes  glowed  still  with  life  and  fear, 
her  clasped  hands  upraised  spoke  a  silent  prayer. 

Meanwhile  Rose  has  reached  the  old  cumbrous 
windlass,  the  masked  trap-door,  and  rough-hewn  dismal 
stairs  which  mediaeval  wickedness  had  made  to  secure 
itself  from  the  like  knightly  quality  in  its  neighbours. 
The  dim  lamp  swings  above  her  head,  the  long  chain 
creaks  ;  her  breath  comes  gaspingly  in  the  cold  atmo¬ 
sphere,  her  heart  beats  like  a  scared  bird’s,  her  quiver¬ 
ing  hands  touch  the  door  at  last.  She  has  proved  her 
courage,  she  has  kept  her  promise — she  has  won  that 
very  worthless,  flashy,  false  jewel,  a  fickle  man’s  love. 
In  another  instant  the  secret  hidden  so  long  at  Caer- 
lerrick  will  be  hers,  and  if  hers,  his.  And  now  she 
pauses,  a  sickening  fear  lays  hold  of  all  her  senses,  and 
lor  a  moment  she  is  quite  blind  and  faint.  The  next 
instant  she  has  darted  within  Sir  Malins’  room,  and 
stands  face  to  face  with — Fatima  ! 

Fatima  is  very  white  ;  she  is  half  laughing,  half  crying. 

“  I  have  nearly  pulled  down  the  ghost-bell,”  she  says. 
“  I  do  believe  in  another  minute  I  should  have  gone 
mad.” 

“  Flow  did  you  get  here  cries  Rose,  her  gaze  fixed 
in  astonishment,  and  her  heart  upon  her  lips  still. 

“  Get  me  out  of  it  first :  I’ll  tell  you  afterwards  how 
I  got  into  it.”- 

Very  frightened,  very  silently,  they  climb  up  the  ugly 
dismal  well  through  which  the  stairs  wind,  both  with  a 
hearty  hatred  for  the  noble  barons  and  chivalric  times 
which  developed  such  pleasant  places,  and  both  speech¬ 
lessly  wondering  what  or  who  will  meet  them  at  the  top. 

It  is  the  master  of  the  castle  who,  without  a  word, 
helps  them  out  of  this  grim  feudal  refuge,  wringing 
their  hands  a  little  tightly  as  he  assists  them  to  gain  the 
light  of  day.  When  the  black  ugliness  and  darkness 
are  quite  behind  them,  he  turns  to  Fatima  with  stiff' 
politeness. 

“  Miss  Valdelapins,”  he  says  in  unmitigated  English, 
“  I  hope  you  have  found  pleasure  in  exploring  this 
ancient  place.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  letting  your 
father  know  that  unavoidable  events  make  it  imperative 
on  me  to  shorten  your  visit  to  Lady  Tregethas  ?  I  shall 
be  glad  if  he  can  send  or  come  for  you  as  soon  as  he 
receives  your  letter.  Will  you  go  to  the  drawing-room  ? 
Lady  Tregethas  awaits  you  there.  Rose  will  come 
with  me.” 

He  lays  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  makes  her 
thus  a  prisoner,  for  though  his  touch  is  light  and  cold 
it  holds  her  by  its  will  and  not  its  power.  Fatima, 
with  a  swift  little  bow  and  blazing  eyes,  marches  away 
with  all  her  French  nerves  bristling. 

“  Blanche  !”  cries  Rose,  in  the  old  sweet  accents  of 
Blois,  “  manage  to  tell  kirn  I  am  in  terror,  and  perhaps 
danger.  Bid  him  remember  his  promise  to  rescue  me.” 

French  is  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  baronet-gaoler  ; 
he  listens  with  grim  suspicion,  then  comes  back  a  step. 

“  You  had  better  say  good-bye  to  each  other,  you 
two.  I  cannot  let  you  meet  again — no,  and  it  is  not  all 
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my  fault.”  This  in  answer  to  Fatima’s  pretty  little 
French  scream,  and  he  waves  his  hand  at  her  depre- 
catingly.  “You  have  brought  it  on  yourselves.  You 
are  playing  with  life  and  death  like  blind  children  on 
the  edge  of  a  furnace.  There,  say  good-bye,  but 
speak  English.” 

They  rush  to  each  other’s  arms,  more  in  fear  than 
love ;  the  green  eyes  look  down  kindly  into  the  tearful 
blue,  and  in  her  kisses  Fatima  tries  to  say — oh,  what 
does  she  not  try  to  say  ?  but  vainly,  for  not  a  word 
can  pass  with  that  grey  grim  iron  listener  standing  by. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  vex  a  guest,”  he  says  in  that  cold, 
courteous  tone  of  his,  “  but  the  sad  secret  of  my 
house  is  my  own.  Miss  Valdelapins,  not  a  stranger’s, 
and  I  must  tell  it  at  my  own  time,  with  my  own  voice. 
Could  you  not  have  waited  a  day  or  two  ?” 

As  he  uttered  these  words  his  tone,  his  aspect,  his 
white  wrath,  suppressed  by  courtesy,  all  changed  into 
one  pale  look  of  hate,  fury,  pain  unspeakable.  With 
these  upon  his  face  he  hurried  Rose  away,  and  left 
Fatima  gazing  blankly,  with  the  green  lights  in  her  eyes 
growing  fiery,  and  two  small  fists  clenched  like  white 
paws  with  good  claws  within  them. 

#*#••• 

That  night — the  eighth  night  of  those  baleful,  dole¬ 
ful  wanderings  of  a  suspicious,  defiant  man — Oliver 
de  Beauvoir  received  a  mysterious  epistle  from  Caer- 
lerrick.  It  was  from  Fatima  -,  she  was  cleverer  at  her 
work  than  Rose,  and  her  messenger  did  her  bidding. 
Her  letter  hinted  at  strange  things,  and  implored  im¬ 
mediate  help  and  counsel.  All  Rose’s  “  little  treacheries,” 
she  said,  were  discovered ;  she  had  incurred  Sir  Cuth- 
bert’s  dire  anger,  and  was  now  in  circumstances  of 
great  danger.  What  the  danger  might  be  Fatima  did 
not  explain,  yet  her  words  were  evidently  written  in 
trepidation  and  the  feat  of  some  inexplicable  evil.  Rose 
must  be  rescued  at  once :  the  place  in  which  she  was  a 
prisoner  was  dangerous.  She  had  kept  her  promise 
to  him,  he  must  now  fulfil  his  to  her  :  he  must  aid  her 
to  escape  from  Caerlerrick. 

This  letter  Oliver  brought  to  his  sister,  and  both 
read  it  with  that  chill  foreboding  of  coming  evil  which 
such  words  might  well  evoke. 

**»«*» 

“  And  she  came  out  safe  from  Sir  Malins’  room  ?” 
Primrose  says  for  the  twentieth  time.  “  And  she  is 
well  and  happy  to-night  V' 

“  Not  very  happy,  I  think, Primrose,”  Lady  Tregethas 
answers,  “  but  happier,  perhaps,  than  I  am.  And  she 
deserves  a  little  sorrow  for  her  ingratitude  and  deceit.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  a  little  sorrow,  but  not  death.  She’ll  live 
now — you  have  said  so.” 

This  superstitious  anxiety  for  Rose,  so  selfish  in  its 
crazed  fears,  vexed  Lady  Tregethas. 

“  I  have  told  you  the  child  is  well,”  she  said  in  a  firm 
tone.  “  I  have  said  again  and  again  it  was  the  French 
girl  rang  the  bell.  She  got  to  the  room  by  the  way  we 
know  of.  Primrose.  Now  try  to  make  yourself  tranquil, 
and  sleep.  It  is  near  midnight.” 

“  You’ll  stay  with  me  ?”  Primrose  answers,  striving 
to  keep  her  restless  head  still  upon  the  pillow. 

“  Yes.  Have  I  not  promised  ?” 


And  drawing  the  lamp  nearer  to  her.  Lady  Tregethas 
takes  up  her  work  again,  and  silence  sinks  down  upon 
the  sick-room.  But  there  is  no  sleep  in  the  wild  fever  of 
the  awful  eyes  watching  her  so  furtively,  there  is  no 
sleep  in  the  dull,  moaning,  muttering  lips,  no  sleep  in 
the  clutching  hands,  no  sleep  in  the  haggard  lines  of  the 
pale,  leaden,  wrinkled  face.  Lady  Tregethas  comes  to 
the  bedside,  wipes  her  brow  with  pitying  hand,  puts 
cordials  to  her  lips,  and  speaks  soothingly  to  the  poor 
aged  wanderer  standing  now  on  the  borderland. 

“  Why  are  you  so  restless.  Primrose  ?  Take  comfort. 
You  have  been  a  faithful  woman — a  devoted  servant  to 
this  house  all  your  life  long.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  to  this  house,  not  to  God.  And  now 
there’s  the  prison-house  where  I  shall  lie  alone  among 
the  dead — the  prison-house  of  cold  earth.  Ah !  you 
don’t  care — you  are  living  and  well ;  it  is  the  old  and 
the  sick  who  think  and  shudder.  And  you  ought  to  care. 
You  are  my  own  blood.  Your  father  was  my  son.” 

“  And  I  do  care.  Primrose.  Be  consoled  ;  think  of 
the  promises - ” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  I  think  when  I  can.  My  head  is  clear 
to-night.  I  understand  all  you  say.  My  great-grand¬ 
daughter  will  be  heiress  here.  I  ought  to  live  to  see 
that ;  and  I  shall.  If  she  lives,  how  can  I  die  ?  That’s 
against  her  promise.” 

“  You  wander  again,  dear  Primrose.  Do  not  talk.” 

“  But  is  it  fair  Sir  Cuthbert  should  cut  off  his  own 
fiesh  and  blood  and  give  his  lands  to  a  Behenna  ?  He 
does  not  know  that ;  you  are  too  proud  to  tell  him  ; 
but  /  say,  standing  on  the  brink  as  I  am  now,  you 
ought  to  tell  him.  I  see  your  face  there  shining  by  the 
lamp.  I  see  the  shame  on  it  for  the  poor  old,  wrinkled, 
worn-out  woman - ” 

“  No,  Primrose,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  you.  You 
have  been  true  and  faithful.  It  is  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
pride  I  spare,  not  my  own ;  and  perhaps” — and  Lady 
Tregethas  sighed  deeply — “  I  think  too  much  of  my 
child.” 

“  Ah  !  that  you  do.  And  she  is  not  worth  it.  She 
is  not  good  ;  she  says  cruel  things  to  me — things  that 
bite  and  sting  me  as  I  lie  here  helpless.  If  I  was  only 
younger  !”  and  Primrose  shook  her  thin  hand  in  the  air, 
while  her  eyes  grew  full  of  menace. 

“  Do  not  be  hurt  or  angry,”  Lady  Tregethas  says,  as 
her  face  flushes.  “  It  is  but  the  foolish  tdkof  a  child.” 

“  Child  or  woman,  ”  Primrose  answers,  “  you  are 
hiding  a  truth  for  her  sake.  Do  the  right,  or  harm  will 
come  of  it.  Never  mind  Sir  Cuthbert’s  hate  of  a  Bos- 
perig ;  never  mind  your  own  love :  do  right,  I  say !’’ 
And  clear  and  strong  her  silver  voice  rang  out  like  a  bell. 

“  It  will  be  done  to-morrow,”  LadyTregethas  answers 
in  a  patient  voice.  “  Have  I  not  said  this  is  the  last 
night  of  waiting  V' 

“  And  you  will  tell  Sir  Cuthbert  then  that  Rose  is 
a  Behenna  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  him,  but  at  some  more  fitting  time. 
Think  of  his  great  sorrow,  Primrose,  and  his  hard  task. 
I  will  not  vex  him  with  my  little  wave  of  bitterness  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Her  words  touched  the  broken  chord,  and  scared 
the  poor  Raven  back  to  her  old  unreason  ;  the  fiery 
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anguish  of  forgotten  woes  burned  again  in  her  eyes, 
upon  her  face  there  settled  down  the  old  haunted  look. 

“  I  helped  him  in  his  task,  but  it  wore  my  brain 
away.  Will  my  son,  my  boy,  never  come  back  to  me? 

I  wish  he  had  kept  his  word  to  Deborah,  then  Rose 
Behenna  would  never  have  come  back  to  kill  me — 
stolen  back  like  a  snake  to  Caerlerrick  to  betray  its 
secrets  and  covet  its  wealth,” 

“  Hush  !  hush  !  Primrose ;  you  talk  wildly.” 

“  Wildly  ?  Well,  the  world  is  a  wild  and  evil 
dream  to  me  now.  But  that’s  above  ground.  What 
will  it  be  below  ?  A  dream  still,  or  an  awakening  ? 
Dark  !  dark  !  it  is  all  dark.” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  lamp  mournfully,  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  light  as  though  it  were  the  last  time  this 
sweet  blessing  should  touch  her  vision. 

“  So  Sir  Cuthbert  waits  for  the  morning  ?”  she  said 
suddenly,  her  strange  voice  silver  clear. 

“  Yes  ;  this  is  the  last  night  of  this  sad  time.” 

“  So  it  is  of  mine.  I  am  going  with  the  light.” 

“  No,  no.  Primrose  ;  there  are  many  days  for  you 
yet.” 

“  The  day  is  gone,”  she  answered ;  “  the  night 
comes  fast,  the  long  night.  People  say  I  am  old — I 
have  lived  my  day.  But  what  are  the  years  that  have 
passed  over  my  head  in  light,  compared  to  the  years  of 
darkness  which  will  cross  over  my  sightless  face  as  I 
lie  a  prisoner  ?  I  have  read  in  a  good  book  ‘  God  hath 
woollen  feet,  but  iron  hands.’  Yes,  the  feet  of  wool 
are  our  stealing  years,  the  iron  hands  are  death  and  the 
grave.” 

For  many  a  Icng  bedridden  month  Primrose  had  not 
been  so  strong  in  voice,  so  clear  in  mind,  as  she  was  on 
this  awful  night.  Lady  Tregethas  listened  to  her  as 
one  listens  to  a  passing  knell,  and  the  sick  shadows  in 
her  own  heart  rose  up  like  ghosts,  and  crowded  chill 
around  her.  The  night  was  breathless,  the  stars  faint 
but  clear.  The  moonlight  slept  silvery  on  the  soft 
slopes  of  the  park,  the  shadows  lay  like  still  phantoms 
on  the  dew  j  every  sound  ’  was  at  rest,  as  though  the 


earth  slumbered  gently  and  had  found  peace.  Suddenly 
through  this  deep  silence  there  broke  a  shrill  cry,  a 
piercing  scream  of  terror,  and  Lady  Tregethas  started 
to  her  feet ;  the  dying  woman  in  her  bed  trembled,  and 
her  eyes,  lighting  up  with  a  last  flame,  turned  in  horror 
to  the  door. 

Then  a  white  figure  rushed  in  with  death  upon  its 
face — a  figure  that  a  moment  or  two  ago  was  a  bloom¬ 
ing  rose,  but  now  so  ghastly  and  changed  that  for  one 
breathless  second  the  mather  does  not  recognise  her 
child. 

“  It  is  Rose  Behema !”  shrie’is  Primrose ;  “  she 
is  slain !  she  is  dying !  See  the  blood  upon  her 
dress !” 

Rose  falls  at  her  mother’s  feet  as  she  speaks — falls 
as  her  white  faint  lips  strive  to  utter  one  dreadful  word. 
There  are  crimson  stains  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  life 
is  welling  red  over  her  small  hands,  which  she  has 
pressed  upon  her  side.  Lady  Tregethas  flings  herself 
upon  her  knees  beside  her,  and  fills  the  air  with  shrieks 
for  help.  But  Primrose  looks  on  calmly,  except  that 
her  awful  eyes  have  a  last  glimmer  of  their  old  madness 
in  them  shining  faintly  like  a  dying  fire. 

“  She  is  come  for  me,”  she  murmurs  ;  “  I  knew  she 
would  keep  her  word.  I  knew  her  sands  of  life  were 
down.” 

These  are  the  last  words  that  strange  sweet  silver 
voice  shall  ever  speak.  As  she  looks  upon  that  white 
vision  of  death  upon  the  floor  the  tremulous  dawn 
creeps  in  and  touches  it  with  a  cold  light,  but  her  eyes 
fill  up  with  darkness,  one  wrinkled  hand  is  flung 
upward,  then  drops  inert,  a  placid  pallid  smile  flickers 
over  her  face — passes  and  leaves  that  face  cold,  white, 
and  still.  The  Raven  has  taken  her  flight  for  ever 
from  Caerlerrick. 

The  dawn  is  come.  The  eighth  night  of  that  fierce 
lonely  watch  is  over.  Ernest  Bosperis,  with  a  haggard 
horror  on  his  face,  returns  to  his  desolate  home,  and, 
over-weary  with  anguish,  sleeps  in  his  chair  dreaming 
strange  dreams. 


SHEAVES. 


A  SAD  autumnal  sky — a  twilight  sky. 

All  colourless  and  grey  ; 

A  low  wind  whispering  through  the  withered  grass 
And  wandering  away ; 

Bare  trees — save  for  a  handful  of  brown  leaves  ; 

A  quiet  reaper,  resting  with  her  sheaves — 

How  poor  they  seem  !  how  few,  how  worthless  all ! 

Ah  for  another  spring ! 

Or  if  the  summer,  late  and  cold  at  best. 

Might  come  again,  and  bring 
The  light  and  warmth  that  best  matures  the  grain 
Before  the  frost  falls  and  the  latter  rain  ! 


And  yet  He  knows,  and  judges  all  aright : 

Some  by  the  wayside  fell ; 

Some  came  to  naught ;  and  some  the  birds  devoured. 
And  He  alone  can  tell 
What  bitter  chance  or  circumstance  decreed 
The  utter  failure  of  the  cherished  seed. 

But  it  may  be  in  a  diviner  air 
Transfigured  and  made  pure. 

The  harvest  that  we  deemed  as  wholly  lost 
Waits  perfect  and  mature  : 

And  the  faint  heart  that  now  defeated  grieves 
May  yet  stand  smiling  ’mid  abundant  sheaves. 
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TALK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Marriage  is  a  subject  of  such  perpetual  interest 
that  we  may  fittingly  begin  our  gossip  with  an 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Marriage  Bill 
of  Germany  has  been  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Berlin  Parliament,  much  against  the  inclination  of  the 
Church  party,  and  that  the  Bavarian  bishops  have  ad¬ 
dressed  representations  to  the  King  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  law  into  Bavaria.  We  may  explain  that  the 
new  law,  while  making  civil  marriages  obligatory  (in 
addition,  of  course,  to  such  religious  ceremonies  as  the 
parties  may  prefer),  also  sweeps  away  a  confused  mass 
of  legislation  which  contained  many  absurd  provisions. 
The  Church  party,  in  their  dislike  to  civil  marriage, 
have  apparently  forgotten  this  musty  legislation,  now 
happily  removed  or  modified.  It  would  have  been 
better,  however,  if  in  some  respects  the  changes  had 
been  bolder.  Our  readers,  perhaps,  are  not  aware  that 
by  the  law  of  Prussia  (until  the  new  law  comes  into 
operation)  a  man  of  any  age,  whose  father  is  alive, 
must  obtain  paternal  consent  before  he  can  take  a  wife. 
The  bill  just  passed  limits  the  age  jo  thirty ;  so  that, 
even  under  the  new  law,  a  man  who  has  long  passed 
the  age  when  he  is  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  duties  of 
citizenship  is  not  at  liberty  to  choose  a  wife  for  him¬ 
self.  In  England  we  should  consider  such  a  restriction 
to  be  a  mischievous  absurdity  but  in  Prussia  we  sup¬ 
pose  men  are  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  as  a  great  boon  the  privilege  of  being 
able,  when  they  have  passed  their  thirtieth  birthday,  to 
marry  the  particular  Gretchens  of  their  choice  without 
having  to  “  ask  Pa.”  The  earliest  age  for  marriage  is 
fixed  at  twenty  for  males  and  eighteen  for  females, 
which  is  a  not  unreasonable  limitation.  In  the  debate 
the  old  subject  of  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  near  relations  was  again  referred  to,  and  it  was 
stated  that  in  Bavaria  a  large  percentage  of  children 
issuing  from  such  mairiages  are  idiotic  or  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  a  very  striking  argument  per  contra  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  Dr.  Volk,  a  man  of  splendid  physique  and 
fine  intellectual  development,  who  ascended  th?  tribune 
and  described  himself  as  the  product  of  the  children  of 
brothers,  adding,  amid  cheers  and  laughter,  “  I  fancy 
that  if  the  products  of  such  marriages  do  not  turn  out 
worse  than  the  sort  of  man  I  have  grown  up  to  be,  we 
have  but  small  reason  to  complain.”  One  effect  of  the 
new  law  will  be  that  a  monk  and  nun  may  legally 
marry,  and  although,  of  course,  such  an  act  would 
subject  them  to  ecclesiastical  punishment,  the  civil  power 
would  recognise  the  validity  of  the  marriage  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  children. 

Marriages  and  deaths  are  so  associated  in  what  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “  ladies’  column”  of  the 
newspapers,  that  we  have  precedent  for  connecting  the 
subjects  here.  The  death  of  the  amiable  Countess  of 
Carnarvon  a  few  days  after  her* confinement  has  excited 
general  regret  and  sympathy  with  her  husband,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  She  was  not  a 


young  mother,  being  in  her  forty-first  year.  The 
funeral  at  Highclere,  near  Newbury,  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  tenants  and  inhabitants  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  towns  and  villages  ;  but  the  funeral  itself  was  very 
simple  and  unostentatious,  according  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  countess  herself.  Even  the  customary 
scarves,  hatbands,  and  mourning  cloaks  were  not  worn. 
It  is  noticeable  how  rapidly  the  “  inky  cloak”and  other 
“  trappings  and  suits  of  woe”  are  growing  into  disfavour. 
The  clergy  of  the  rural  deanery  of  Oxford  have  jointly 
remonstrated  against  the  expense  incurred  in  funerals, 
an  expense  frequently  ill  adapted  to  the  means  of  the 
survivors.  They  suggest  that  scarves  and  hatbands 
may  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  request  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  offering  these  articles  to  the  officiating  clergy 
may  be  discontinued.  Lead  coffins,  and  the  cumbrous 
and  gloomy  hearse  and  mourning  coaches,  are  also  ob¬ 
jected  to,  and  survivors  are  advised  to  endeavour  to 
“  impart  to  the  funeral  ceremony  a  less  gloomy  and  more 
hopeful  character.”  These  recommendations  are  at 
once  reasonable  and  religious.  A  lady  has  written  to 
the  press  urging  that  coffins  shall  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  so  as  to  insure  a  more  speedy  decomposition 
of  the  corpse,  and  the  idea  has  so  far  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  that  already  one  of  the  large  cemetery  companies 
is  advertising  special  arrangements  for  such  funerals. 
We  are  told,  too,  that  a  family  established  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  County  Kildare  have  invariably  adopted  that 
mode  of  sepulture. 

We  will  not  dwell,  however,  on  what  is  at  the  best 
rather  a  painful  subject,  but  proceed  to  notice  one  of 
the  queerest  subjects  for  newspaper  correspondence 
which  even  that  peculiarly-constituted  department  of 
literature  has  afforded  for  some  time  past.  As  we  all 
know,  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  the  phenomena  which 
spiritualists  believe  is  the  power  of  “  levitation” — rising 
from  the  ground  and  floating  in  the  air — possessed  by 
some  of  the  mediums.  Column  after  column  of  the 
Daily  Ne%us  has  been  filled  with  letters  asserting  that 
their  writers  have  had  strange  experiences  of  this  very 
peculiar  gift.  As,  however,  nearly  all  the  writers  admit 
that  they  cnly  fly  in  dreams,  the  evidence  is  not  very 
decisive.  But  one  or  two  assert  that  they  actually, 
when  quite  awake,  and  in  the  presence  of  others,  rise 
from  the  ground  and  float  about  the  room,  and  as  other 
writers  state  that  they  know  persons — not  professed 
spiritualists,  but  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen  of 
education  and  intelligence — who  think  nothing  of  floating 
suddenly  up  to  the  ceiling,  we  are  inclined  to  challenge 
these  very  volatile  gentlemen  to  come  forward  and  give 
us  the  evidence  of  facts,  which  would  be  worth  a 
thousand  theories,  and  might  prepare  us  to  believe  in 
the  flying  island  of  the  famous,  but  hitherto  rather 
mythical,  Peter  Wilkins.  We  scarcely  expect,  however, 
that  they  will  come  forward  ;  and  we  verily  believe  that 
if  anybody  publicly  asserted  that  he  could  jump  down 
his  own  throat,  a  dozen  or  two  highly-respectable 
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and  most  trustworthy  persons  would  write  to  the  papers 
to  the  effect  that  they  frequently  perform  the  feat,  but 
never  thought  it  worth  while  saying  anything  about  it. 
The  fact — for  we  may  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  so  many 
persons  habitually  dream  that  they  are  flying,  have  such 
vivid  recollections  of  the  sensations  experienced,  and 
find  it  so  difficult  to  divest  themselves  of  the  impression 
that  they  have  really  taken  an  aerial  voyage — may  cast 
some  light  on  the  mediaeval  traditions  of  the  wehr-wolf, 
which  represented  certain  individuals  as  being  nightly 
changed  into  wolves,  and  hunted  by  packs  of  demoniacal 
hounds.  These  legends  may  represent  appalling  dreams, 
such  as  the  “  night-flyers”  who  have  latey  written  to  the 
papers  experienced. 

Some  matters  which  appear  at  first  to  be  dreams 
assume  a  very  practical  shape.  For  many  years  past, 
indeed  ever  since  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  completed, 
there  has  been  talk  of  connecting  France  and  England 
by  a  submarine  road.  At  first  the  project  appeared  to 
be  as  wild  and  romantic  as  a  proposition  to  fly  through 
the  air,  or  to  forward  an  instantaneous  message  to  the 
Antipodes.  But  that  last  feat  has  been  accomplished, 
and  is  daily  performed ;  and  now  there  really  appears 
to  be  a  great  probability  that  the  twenty  miles  of  chalk 
which  underlies  the  “  silver  streak  of  sea”  will  be  bored, 
and  railway  trains  will  run  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
At  any  rate  a  Government  bill,  authorising  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tunnel  and  line  of  rails,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  French  National  Assembly.  That  it  can  be  done 
seems  evident ;  that  it  is  worth  doing  is  quite  another 
matter.  The  Thames  Tunnel  was  for  its  day  a  marvellous 
achievement,  and  a  great  failure — a  triumph  of  engineer¬ 
ing  art,  but  nobody  wanted  it.  The  Channel  Tunnel 
would  cost  ten  millions,  and  when  the  road  is  made  is 
it  not  probable  that  ninety  nine-persons  out  of  a  hundred 
would  prefer  the  passage  by  steamer,  sea-sickness 
included,  to  such  a  dismal  ride  of  twenty  miles  with 
the  ocean  overhead  ?  Our  engineers  appear  to  be  drift¬ 
ing  back  to  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  making  vast¬ 
ness,  not  fitness,  the  one  thing  to  be  desired.  We 
could,  if  we  would,  build  pyramids  to  which  those  by 
the  Nile  would  be  mere  molehills,  but  why  should  we  ? 
Larger  [steamers,  with  special  improvements  in  con¬ 
struction,  are  the  desideratum  for  the  Channel  traffic ; 
not  tunnels,  however  colossal. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  the  International  Tunnel  is  com¬ 
pleted  French  politics  will  exhibit  a  more  satisfactory 
aspect.  The  hopes  of  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Im¬ 
perialists  have  alike  been  dashed  by  the  success  of  a 
vote  in  the  Assenably,  which  virtually  pledges  it  to  sup¬ 
port  a  prolongation  of  the  Republic  after  the  seven 
years  occupancy  of  the  Presidency  by  Marshal  Mac 
Mahon  shall  have  expired.  A  truce  for  that  period  had 
been  agreed  on  with  an  implied  understanding  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Septennate,  or  seven  years,  a  definite  Con¬ 
stitution,  most  probably  monarchical,  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  But  the  parties  are  all  at  sea  again,  at  least 
until  another  proposition  is  carried,  and  very  likely  that 
will  be  soon. 

Another  and  even  more  significant  vote  has  since  been 
taken.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitu¬ 
tion  proposed  the  formation  of  an  Upper  Chamber,  the 
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Senate  occupying  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
our  House  of  Peers.  Of  the  Senate  it  was  proposed 
that  certain  dignified  personages — as  cardinals,  marshals, 
&c. — should  be  members  by  right ;  that  other  Senators 
should  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  ; 
and  the  remainder  elected  by  the  departments  and 
colonies.  But  an  amendment  has  been  carried  to 
the  effect  that  all  shall  be  elected,  so  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  members  by  right  and  members  by  nomination. 
The  Senate  will  therefore  be  entirely  free  from  official 
dictation  and  class  influence. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  dead.  He  was  quite  a 
youth,  certainly  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  a  Iktle  more  than  two  years  ago  was  married,  as  all 
newspaper  readers  will  recollect,  for  we  had  special 
accounts  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  State  nuptials. 
It  was  thought  that  perhaps  he  might  some  day  have 
visited  this  country,  and  been  feasted*  at  Guildhall  and 
fireworked  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  really,  after  the 
Shah,  anything  seemed  possible  in  the  way  of  royal 
visits  ;  but  fate  has  ordered  otherwise,  and  we  have 
only  to  look  forward  to  the  chance  of  a  visit  from  his 
successor,  who  is  only  a  little  boy  at  present,  and  may 
live  to  see  strange  things  in  this  modern  world  of  trans¬ 
formations.  It  is  a  sad  addition  to  this  item  of  news 
that  the  young  Empress  committed  suicide  immediately 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  This  act  was  quite  in 
conformity  withChinesecustoms,  which  recognise  suicide 
under  particular  circumstances  as  an  act  of  virtue. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  rude  enough  to  speak 
of  women  not  only  as  the  soft,  but  as  the  silly  sex. 
We  commend  to  their  particular  notice  the  report  of  the 
trial  of  an  action  for  assault  brought  by  one  superior 
male  person  against  another.  Plaintiff  and  defendant 
and  a  great  many  more  were  members  of  a  society 
known  as  the  Antediluvian  Order  of  Buffaloes,  who 
when  they  met  adorned  themselves  with  dish-covers, 
frying-pans,  gridirons,  and  other  kitchen  utensiL,  and 
made  music  with  warming-pans,  rolling-pins,  and  tea¬ 
kettles.  Carrying  these  dignified  articles  they  marched 
in  state  to  the  club-room,  and  there,  with  mystic  cere¬ 
monies,  celebrated  the  merry  meeting.  The  plaintiff 
had  a  dish-cover  on  his  head,  and  the  defendant  struck 
it  in  a  playful  manner  with  a  rolling-pin,  which  hurt 
the  noble  inhabitant  of  the  dish-cover,  and  was  the 
assault  complained  of.  Really,  after  this,  men  should 
be  cautious  in  talking  about  the  “  silly  sex.” 

Another  law  case  has  afforded  considerable  amuse¬ 
ment  and  brought  out  a  legal  expositim  of  tome 
interest  to  ladies.  It  was  a  breach  of  promise  cise, 
with  the  usual  features  reversed — that  is,  a  gentleman 
sued  a  lady  for  damages.  He  asked  for  j^500  to  solace 
his  wounded  feelings,  and  the  jury  awarded  him  five 
guineas.  His  counsel,  of  course,  urged  that  a  man  had 
as  much  right  as  a  woman  to  claim  damages  for  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  so,  legally,  he  has  ;  but  Mr.  Justice 
Brett,  in  summing  up,  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
relative  positions  of  a  male  and  female  plaintiff  which 
is  worth  remembering.  A  woman  who  has  been  jilted 
after  a  long  engagenaent  has  probably  wasted  the  most 
attractive  years  of  her  life,  and  is  less  likely  to  meet 
with  another  suitor  -,  but  a  man  is  little  the  worse  for 
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in  that  respect — a  man  of  middle  age  being  far  more 
likely  to  contract  marriage  than  a  woman  somewhat 
advanced  in  years.  Besides,  a  girl  looks  forward  to 
being  supported  and  placed  in  a  comfortable  position  in 
life  by  her  husband — if  disappointed,  her  days  may  be 
passed  in  poverty  and  misery  ;  but  a  man  is  still  able  to 
earn  money,  and  therefore  the  material  loss  to  him  is 
little.  These  arguments  should  be  remembered  when 
discussing  breach  of  promise  actions. 

A  magnificent  Opera  House  is  to  be  built  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  near  Westminster,  and  a  nobler 
or  more  convenient  site  could  scarcely  have  been  selected. 
It  is  to  be  open  all  the  year  round.  Sir  Michael  Costa  is 
to  be  the  musical  director,  and  Mr.  Mapleson  the  lessee. 
English  opera  is  to  be  represented  as  well  as  Italian, 
French,  and  German,  and  the  plans,  already  prepared, 
promise  the  erection  of  the  m'>st  superb  and  convenient 
theatre  in  the  world.  It  is  strange  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  seven  years  ago,  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  house,  with  an  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  prestige,  should  have  remained  so  long 
tenantless. 

One  of  our  few  great  native  musicians.  Sir  W.  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  has  passed  away  simultaneously  with  the 
announcement  of  a  project  he  could  have  supported  so 
well.  While  quite  young,  Mendelssohn  noticed  his 
talents,  and  the  promise  of  his  early  youth  was  fulfilled. 
Death  has  been  busy  with  other  eminent  men,  especially 
Canon  Kingsley,  the  earnest  divine,  poet,  and 'novelist, 
the  exponent  of  the  manly  faith  and  healthy  Christian 
life  to  which  the  name  of  “  muscular  Christianity”  has 
been  applied ;  and  old  Lord  St.  Leonards,  the  great 
lawyer  and  ex-Chancellor,  who  has  given  another  proof 
that  hard  work  does  not  necessarily  kill  a  man  by 
living  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-three,  wanting  only 
three  years  of  the  age  at  which  another  famous  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  shuffled  off  the  mortal 
coil. 

The  announcement  that  the  poet  Longfellow  i® 
dangerously  ill  will  be  received  with  mingled  sorrow 
and  apprehension.  No  poet  of  our  time  has  so 
endeared  himself  to  a  multitude  of  readers,  and  his  loss 
would  be  irreparable  to  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations.  We  borrow  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  his 
latest  poem ; — 

MOXTE  CASSIXO. 

Ueautiful  valley,  tlirougli  whose  verdant  meads 
Unheard  the  Garigliano  glides  along — 

The  Liris,  nurse  of  rushes  and  of  reeds, 

The  river  taciturn  of  classic  song ! 

The  Land  of  Labour,  and  the  Land  of  Rest, 

WTicre  mediajval  towns  are  white  on  all 
The  hill-sides,  and  where  every  mountain  crest 
Is  an  Etrurian  or  a  Roman  wall ! 

There  is  Alagna,  where  Pope  Boniface 

Was  dragged  with  contumely  from  his  throne, 
i>ciarra  Colonna,  was  that  day’s  disgrace 
The  PontiATs  only,  or  in  part  thine  own  ? 


There  b  Aqiiinum,  the  old  Volscbn  town  ^ 

Where  Juvenal  was  born,  whose  lurid  light 
Still  hovers  o’er  his  birthplace  like  the  crown 
Of  splendour  over  cities  seen  at  night. 

Doubled  the  splendour  is,  that  in  its  streets 
The  Angelic  Doctor  as  a  schoolboy  played, 

And  dreamed  perhaps  the  dreams  that  he  repeats 
In  ponderous  folios  for  scholastics  made. 

And  there,  uplifted  like  a  passing  cloudy 
That  pauses  on  a  mountain  summit  high, 

Monte  Cassino’s  convent  rears  its  proud 
And  venerable  walls  against  the  sky. 

Well  I  remember  how  on  foot  I  climbed 
The  stony  pathway  leading  to  its  gate  : 

Above,  the  convent  bells  for  vespers  chimed ; 

Below,  the  darkening  town  grew  desolate. 

Well  1  remember  the  low  arch  and  dark, 

Tlie  courtyard  with  its  well,  the  terrace  wide. 

From  which,  far  down,  diminished  to  a  park. 

The  valley  veiled  in  mist  was  dim  descried. 

The  day  was  dying,  and  with  feeble  hands 

Caressed  the  mountain-tops ;  the  vales  between 
Darkened  j  the  river  in  the  meadow-hinds 
Sheathed  itself  as  a  sword  and  was  not  sccm. 

The  silence  of  the  place  was  like  a  sleep. 

So  full  of  rest  it  seemed ;  each  passing  tread 
Was  a  reverberation  from  the  deep 
Recesses  of  the  ages  that  are  dead. 

For  more  than  thirteen  centuries  ago 
Benedict,  fleeing  from  the  gates  of 
A  youth  disgusted  with  its  vice  and  woe. 

Sought  in  these  mountain  solitudes  a  home. 

He  founded  here  his  Convent  and  his  Rule 
Of  prayer  and  work,  and  counted  work  as  prayer. 
His  pen  became  a  clarion,  and  his  school 
Flamed  like  a  beacon  in  the  midnight  air. 

What  though  Boccaccio,  in  his  reckless  way 
Mocking  the  lazy  brotherhood,  deplores 
The  illuminated  manuscripts  that  lay 
Torn  and  neglected  on  the  dusty  floors  ? 

Boccaccio  was  a  novelist,  a  child 
Of  fancy  and  of  fiction  at  the  best ; 

This  the  urbane  librarian  said,  and  smileil 
Incredulous,  as  at  some  idle  jest. 

Uiwn  such  themes  as  these  with  one  young  friar 
I  sat  conversing  late  into  the  night. 

Till  in  its  cavernous  chimney  the  wood  fire 
Had  burnt  its  heart  out  like  an  anchorite. 

And  then  translated,  in  my  convent  eell. 

Myself  yet  not  myself,  in  dreams  I  lay ; 

And  as  a  monk  who  hears  the  matin  bell. 

Started  from  sleep  ;  already  it  was  day. 

From  the  high  window  I  beheld  the  scene 
On  which  Saint  Benedict  so  oft  had  gazed ; 

The  mountains  and  the  valley  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  bright  sun,  and  st(^  as  one  amazed. 

Grey  mists  were  rolling,  rising,  vanishing  ; 

The  woodlands  glistened  with  their  jewelled  crowns 
Far  off  the  mellow  bells  beg^n  to  ring 
For  matins  in  the  half-awakened  towns. 

Tlie  conflict  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 

Tltc  ideal  and  the  actual  in  onr  life. 

As  on  a  field  of  battle  held  me  fast, 

Where  this  world  and  the  next  world  were  at  strife. 


There  is  Ceprano,  where  a  renegade 
Was  each  Apulian,  as  great  Dante  saith, 
Wlien  Manfred,  by  his  men-at-arms  betrayed. 
Spurred  on  to  Benevento  and  to  death. 


For,  as  the  valley  from  its  sleep  awoke, 

I  saw  the  iron  horses  of  the  steam 
Toss  to  the  morning  air  their  plumes  of  smoke. 
And  woke  as  one  awaketh  from  a  dream. 
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THE  TWIN 

A  CHINESE 

During  the  Ming  dynasty  (a.d.  1367  to  1643) 
there  lived  in  a  city  of  'Central  China  a  mer- 

I  chant,  named  Siao-chiang,  who  was  on  bad  terms 
with  his  wife.  After  being  childless  for  many  years 
they  were  blessed  with  twin  daughters,  who  did  not 
take  after  their  parents  either  in  disposition  or  personal 
“  appearance,  for  while  the  father  and  mother  were 

plain  and  stupid,  the  daughters  grew  up  very  clever 
and  handsome.  Their  education,  however,  was  not 
much  attended  to,  and  all  that  they  had  acquired  was  a 
knowledge  of  figures.  Since  they  were  so  good-look¬ 
ing  and  engaging  in  their  manners,  it  naturally  followed 
that  they  were  sought  by  young  men  of  better  position 
than  themselves. 

I  As  Siao-chiang  and  his  wife  were  in  a  state  of  con- 

t  stant  antagonism,  each  wanted  to  marry  the  girls  without 
I  the  knowledge  or  interference  of  the  other,  and  with 
I  this  view  they  made  secret  engagements  with  their 

I  separate  friends.  ICnowing  the  habits  and  dispositions 

I  of  the  pair,  people  saw  that  it  was  easier  to  dupe  the 

husband  than  the  wife,  and  hence  the  latter  had  more 
adherents,  and  after  awhile  chose  a  partner  for  each 
I  of  her  daughters  ;  a  fortunate  day  was  fixed  upon  for 
i  the  marriage,  and  the  bridegrooms  elect  were  desired 
to  send  the  wedding  presents  secretly,  so  that  Siao- 
chiang  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  rejecting  the 
matches. 

There  were  some  sensible  people  who  said  that  a 
father  ought  to  decide  the  propriety  of  his  daughter’s 
marriage,  and  that  if  the  mother  refused  her  consent 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  magistrate  ;  these 

(persons  wanted  to  get  some  one  to  make  their  proposals 
to  Siao-chiang,  but  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  them- 

I  selves,  as  they  could  not  induce  any  one  to  run  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  wife.  He  re¬ 
ceived  their  advances  most  favourably,  as  he  had  been 
much  annoyed  at  seeing  people  always  apply  first  to 
his  wife  ;  the  suitors  told  him  that  every  one  was  afraid 
I  of  her,  and  so  none  would  act  as  go-betweens.  “When 

‘  the  parties  are  unknown  to  each  other,”  he  said,  “  such 

agents  are  necessary,  but  when  I  have  already  given 
i  my  consent,  what  more  is  required  ?”  The  suitors 
I  were  very  glad  to  hear  this,  and  a  lucky  day  was  chosen 
I  at  once  for  sending  and  receiving  the  marriage  presents. 

By  an  odd  chance  this  happened  to  be  the  same  as  that 
fixed  for  the  wife’s  favourites  to  send  theirs,  and  so 
the  gifts  of  all  the  four  intending  bridegrooms  arrived 
together.  The  first  idea  was  that  the  bridegrooms, 

I  knowing  the  state  of  things  at  Siao-chiang’s  house, 
j  and  fearing  to  offend  either  party,  had  each  caused  a 

I  pair  of  ceremonial  cardsf  to  be  made  out,  one  for  the 

husband  and  the  other  for  the  wife.  However,  when 

•  Founded  on  the  translation  of  a  Chinesu  novel,  published  by 
!  Sir  John  Duvis  in  1822. 

£  .  t  ^  ^  mention  that  "  cards”  in  China  are  oblong 

slips  of  crimson  paper,  varying  in  size  according  to  circumstances  ; 
the  names  are  written  perpendicularly. 


SISTERS. 

STORY.* 

they  were  examined,  it  appeared,  to  the  astonishment  j 

of  either  party,  that  no  two  names  were  the  same,  but  ] 

that  all  the  four  cards  were  different.  When  they  saw  i 

what  it  all  meant  a  scene  of  bitter  recrimination  ensued  j 

between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  from  words  they 
would  soon  have  got  to  blows,  but  those  who  were  1 

standing  by  kept  them  apart.  The  wife  would  not 
listen  to  a  word,  and  took  the  presents  from  her  ‘i 

favourites,  checking  them  by  the  lists  which  had  been  I 

sent,  and  told  the  bearers  to  go  back  with  her  answer. 

At  the  same  time  she  ordered  all  the  rest  to  be  thrown  j 

out  of  the  house ;  by  this  Siao-chiang  was  naturally  I 

enraged,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  had  them  all  brought  in 
again,  and  sent  his  answer  in  writing. 

He  knew  that  this  double  espousal  must  eventually  ' 

come  before  the  magistrate,  but  he  resolved  to  try 
what  stratagem  would  do,  so  he  requested  the  parents  I 

of  his  intended  sons-in-law  to  choose  a  fortunate  day 
for  the  marriage,  and  having  got  the  lanterns,  &c.,  all 
ready,  to  hire  a  number  of  sturdy  fellows  to  help  ; 

them  in  carrying  off  the  brides  by  force.  If  this  course 
failed  he  determined  to  present  a  petition  to  the  magis¬ 
trate. 

Siao-chiang’s  suggestion  was  readily  adopted,  but  it 
remained  for  the  conspirators  to  discover  that  though 
such  a  plan  might  answer  against  men,  a  woman  was 
not  so  easily  beaten.  The  wife  placed  herself  at  the 
door,  with  one  of  the  bars  in  her  hands,  and  by  her 
resolution  plainly  showed  that  she  would  have  no 
mercy  on  any  who  tried  to  enter.  They  all  dispersed 
like  mice  to  their  holes,  and  left  half  the  sedan-chairs, 
lanterns,  &c.,  behind  them  ;  these  the  lady  confiscated 
for  her  own  use.  Her  husband  was  very  angry,  and 
urged  his  friends  to  take  legal  proceedings,  but  they, 
knowing  that  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  take 
direct  action  against  her,  resolved  to  state  in  their 
petition  that  they  had  been  driven  from  Siao-chiang’s 
house  by  violence,  and  to  lay  the  blame  on  him  in  the 
first  instance.  They  forthwith  presented  their  petition 
to  the  prefect  (Chih-foo),  instead  of  the  police  magis¬ 
trate  (Chih-sien),  and  Siao-chiang,  in  answer,  filed  a 
statement  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  two 
friends  also  sent  in  explanatory  documents,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  best  not  to  bring  the  woman  too  prominently 
forward,  merely  placed  her  name  at  the  head  of  the 
witnesses  whom  they  wished  to  have  examined. 

A  man  of  very  upright  character,  and  who  had 
attained  high  literary  rank  at  an  early  age,  was  at 
this  time  in  office  as  magistrate.  He  immediately 
appointed  an  early  day  for  the  trial  of  this  case,  and, 
beforehand,  held  a  preliminary  examination  of  all  the 
witnesses,  except  the  woman  ;  for  he  supposed  that, 
as  she  had  a  husband  to  guide  her,  her  evidence  must 
be  the  same  as  his,  since  it  was  not  customary  for  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  to  differ  on  such  points.  When  the 
wife  observed  that  she  was  not  called  upon  for  her 
evidence,  she  complained  loudly  of  the  injustice  that 
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was  done  her,  and  the  judge  was  consequently  obliged 
to  have  her  before  him. 

Accordingly  she  was  interrogated,  and  her  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  seemed  reasonable  enough,  though, 
in  real  truth,  it  did  not  tally  with  the  exact  facts.  1  he 
husband,  being  re-examined,  described  his  wife’s  dis¬ 
position,  and  said  that  on  ordinary  occasions  he  was 
willing  to  give  in  to  her  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  this  he  could  not 
do  so.  The  judge,  seeing  that  what  he  said  was  also 
reasonable,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  decide  between 
them.  Addressing  them  both,  he  said — “  According 
to  rule  the  husband  has  a  right  to  decide  in  a  matter 
like  this,  but  in  family  affairs  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  adhere  to  general  rules.  Wait  till  I  call  your 
daughters  before  me,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say, 
and  whether  they  think  that  their  father  or  their  mother 
■s  doing  what  is  best  for  them.”  He  then  issued  a 
summons  for  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  twin 
sisters. 

When  they  came  into  court,  the  judge,  together 
with  all  who  were  present,  was  amazed  at  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  he  saw  that  flowers  of  extraordinary 
beauty  had  for  once  been  produced  from  reeds,  and 
that  the  girls  bore  no  resemblance  to  their  parents. 
Recovering  from  his  surprise,  he  briefly  recapitulated 
the  case,  and  asked  them  whether,  in  general,  their 
father  or  their  mother  acted  with  most  discretion. 
Both  the  girls  were  naturally  shy  and  bashful,  and 
would  at  any  time  have  run  away  at  the  sight  of  one 
man,  but  now  when  hundreds  of  pairs  of  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  them,  they  were  ready  to  hide  themselves 
under  the  table. 

Not  being  able  to  get  a  word  out  of  them,  the 
judge  observed  them  carefully,  and  guessed  that  they 
did  not  like  to  speak  against  their  parents,  so  he  resolved 
to  see  all  the  four  intending  bridegrooms  before  he 
gave  a  decision.  They  happened  to  be  outside  the 
court,  and  were  at  once  brought  in  by  their  respective 
fathers,  who  each  said,  “  This  is  my  son  ;  I  hope  your 
worship  will  award  him  his  wife.”  The  judge  did  not 
like  the  look  of  them  at  all,  as  not  one  was  without 
some  defect  in  his  limbs  or  features.  However,  calling 
on  the  father’s  favourites  to  kneel*  down  on  the  left, 
and  the  mother’s  on  the  right,  he  told  the  girls  to  kneel 
down  in  the  middle,  and  after  addressing  a  few  words 
to  them,  he  said,  “  I  do  not  ask  you  to  speak  a  word, 
but  merely  to  turn  your  heads  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
fo  to  show  your  real  sentiments  as  to  whom  you  wish 
to  marry,  but  do  not  fail  to  recollect  that  in  this  slight 
movement  is  involved  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
your  whole  lives.” 

Now,  on  the  entrance  of  the  four  suitors  the  sisters 
had  looked  at  them,  and  seeing  their  uncouth  appear¬ 
ance,  hung  down  their  heads  and  wept  in  silence.  The 
judge  having  finished  speaking  to  them,  they  turned 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  began  to  weep 
aloud.  The  more  he  pressed  them  to  decide  the  more 
they  cried,  until  at  last  all  present  wept  for  very  sym- 

•  III  a  Cliineso  court,  plaintitfs,  defeudants,  and  witnesses  all 
kneel  before  the  judge. 


pathy,  perceiving  the  difficult  position  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

The  judge  then  said — “  You  do  not  seem  to  like 
the  persons  chosen  by  your  parents.  You  need  not 
think  of  marrying  any  of  them  ;  I  will  provide  for  you 
myself.”  He  then  harangued  the  father  and  mother 
in  an  angry  tone  on  the  utter  disregard  which  they 
had  shown  for  their  daughters’  happiness,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  giving  the  following  decision  in  writing  : — 
“  It  appears  that  Siao-chiang  and  his  wife  having  twin 
daughters  of  extraordinary  beauty,  many  persons  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  them  in  marriage,  and  each  has 
endeavoured  to  effect  his  views  in  a  different  way.  As 
the  parents  were  at  variance,  and  the  agents  of  one 
party  tried  to  deceive  the  husband,  while  those  of  the 
other  aimed  at  keeping  the  wife  in  ignorance,  mistakes 
and  confusion  were  the  result.  Four  husbands  were 
provided  for  the  two  brides,  and  as  the  latter  could  not 
divide  themselves,  the  union  could  not  possibly  take 
place.  As  the  daughters  appear  disgust^  with  those 
whom  it  was  intended  they  should  marry,  I  have  taken 
pity  on  their  distress,  and  departed  from  what  is 
usually  considered  the  proper  course,  for  the  sake  of 
performing  an  act  of  benevolence,  but  at  the  same 
time  without  infringing  the  laws  for  my  own  private 
views.  In  all  contracts  of  marriage  the  consent  of 
both  father  and  mother  and  the  intervention  of  go- 
betweens  are  indispensable.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
mother’s  favourites  there  have  been  go-betweens  ;  but 
there  was  no  father’s  consent.  If  I  were  to  sanction 
their  claim,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent.  In  the 
case  of  iSiao-Chiang’s  favourites,  though  there  was  the 
father’s  consent,  there  were  no  go-betweens,  and  were 
I  to  support  them  the  precedent  would  be  equally  bad. 
The  four  suitors,  therefore,  must  seek  brides  else¬ 
where,  for  these  two  cannot  be  given  to  any  of  them. 
It  is  better  that  they  should  be  separated  now  than 
that,  by  being  united,  they  should  become  miserable 
hereafter.  This  judgment  is  final.” 

.  The  judge  then,  by  his  own  agents,  endeavoured  to 
find  husbands  for  the  girls,  but  none  of  the  candidates 
who  appeared  pleased  him,  so  he  hit  upon  another 
expedient,  and  determined  to  choose  partners  for  them 
according  to  literary  merit.  He  issued  a  notice  fixing 
a  day  for  an  examination,  and  directed  that  the  com¬ 
petitors,  instead  of  giving  the  particulars  of  their  age 
outside  their  essays,  should  merely  state  whether  they 
were  married  or  single  ;  he  said  that  as  the  periodical 
examination  for  literary  degrees  was  not  far  distant, 
he  wished  to  gain  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
abilities  of  the  candidates  ;  and  that  he  had  provided 
as  prizes  for  the  unmarried  two  beautiful  damsels, 
and  for  the  married  a  couple  of  deer  (which  had  just 
been  caught  and  presented  to  him  by  some  country 
people)  ;  and  further,  that  those  who  won  would  be 
the  first  literary  candidates  of  the  year. 

The  notice  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  when  the  day  of  examina¬ 
tion  arrived  a  large  number  of  candidates  appeared, 
attracted  by  the  promised  rewards.  Three  days  after 
the  examination  a  list  was  issued  containing  the  names 
of  ten  persons  from  each  district,  who  were  to  be 
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further  tested.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  judge,  being 
a  quick-witted  man,  took  note  of  the  candidates’  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  as  their  names  were  called  over, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  looked  like  men  of 
means  and  respectability.  The  examination  being  over, 
he  ordered  one  of  his  subordinates  to  collect  the 
musicians  early  the  next  day,  and  to  go  and  fetch  the 
damsels  and  the  deer.  The  latter  were  to  be  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  audience-hall,  while  on  the  other 
the  ladies  were  to  be  seated  in  the  ornamented  sedan- 
chairs  used  at  weddings  ;  and  all  the  other  usual  pre¬ 
parations  were  to  be  made  for  a  m.arriage.  The  judge 
then  proceeded  to  exanaine  the  essays,  and  early  next 
morning  he  issued  a  list  with  the  names  of  the  four 
successful  competitors.  The  two  who  gained  the  deer 
do  not  call  for  any  special  mention  ;  of  the  other  pair 
one  was  a  graduate  named  Shih-chin,  and  the  other 
a  young  man  called  Chih-ylian. 

Oa  entering  the  audience-hall  to  learn  the  result 
all  crowded  to  see  the  damsels  whose  beauty  was 
now  so  famous  ;  and  on  the  side  where  the  deer  were 
a  single  person  only  stood,  apparently  in  sorrow. 
Those  who  chanced  to  notice  him  set  him  down  as 
one  of  the  married  prizemen,  and  thought  that  he  was 
looking  at  the  deer  to  see  which  he  should  choose. 
To  their  surprise,  however,  some  of  the  candidates 
crossed  over  and  said  to  him — “  We  congratulate  you, 
sir,  for  one  of  these  fair  ladies  is  yours  but  he  re¬ 
plied — “  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  !”  “  How  is 
that  ?”  said  they.  “  You  are  the  first  on  the  list,  and  a 
bachelor  too.”  He  answered — “  The  judge  will  soon 
be  here,  and  then  you  will  know.”  Tliey  could  not 
understand  his  meaning,  but  supposed  that  what  he 
said  was  nothing  more  than  a  little  modesty  on  his 
part. 

When  the  drum  had  been  struck  three  times  the 
judge  entered  the  hall,  and  those  whose  names  had 
been  distinguished  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 
He  then  asked — “  Which  are  the  four  successful  candi¬ 
dates  ?  I  beg  that  they  will  come  forward,  that  I  may 
address  them.”  The  list  was  read  aloud,  and  besides 
Shih-chin  three  others  should  have  appeared ;  but  two 
only  came  forward,  both  married  men.  The  judge 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  second  bachelor  had 
not  come,  but  Shih-chin  said — “  He  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  not  being  aware  of  to-day’s  proceedings,  he  is  not 
present.”  The  judge  complimented  Shih-chin  on  his 
abilities  and  learning,  and  said  that  his  bride,  though 
beautiful,  ought  to  consider  herself  very  fortunate  in 
securing  such  a  husband.  Shih-chin,  bowing,  re¬ 
plied — “  Your  worship  is  very  gracious,  but  I  am  a 
man  of  unlucky  destiny,  and  not  worthy  to  enjoy  such 
great  good  fortune.  1  beg  you  will  choose  a  substitute 
in  my  place,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  mar  the  happiness  of 
my  intended  bride.”  To  which  the  judge  said — “How 
is  this  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  Tell  the  officer  to  request 
the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  to  come  to  her  husband.” 

Shih-chin,  interfering,  said  that  it  was  his  unhappy 
fate  to  be  a  bachelor,  for  that,  before  he  was  twenty. 


he  had  been  engaged  to  six  ladies  successively,  and 
that  each  had  died  as  soon  as  she  was  betrothed  to 
him  ;  and  that  the  fortune-tellers  said  he  would  never 
have  a  wife,  and  ought  to  become  a  priest.  The 
judge  having  heard  him,  said — “  The  soothsayers  who 
told  yon  this  talked  nonsense ;  your  previous  misfor¬ 
tunes  must  have  been  the  result  of  mere  chance.  Why 
should  you  behave  like  a  man  who  has  a  stoppage  at 
the  throat  and  cannot  eat  ?  I  will  not  consent  to  your 
proposition.  One  thing,  however,  I  wish  to  have  ex¬ 
plained  ;  how  is  it  that  Chih-ylian  is  not  here  ?  I  ask 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  I  had  chosen  a  fortu¬ 
nate  day  for  the  marriages  ;  and  secondly,  because  I 
wished  to  ask  him  why  the  handwriting  of  his  second 
essay  did  not  correspond  with  that  of  his  first.” 

Shih-chin  then  confessed  that  at  the  second  exami¬ 
nation  he  had  written  both  essays  himself,  and  that  his 
friend  being  too  poor  to  marry,  he  had  wished  to  aid 
him.  “  The  first  paper,”  he  said,  “  he  wrote  himself; 
but  the  second  I  wrote  for  him,  as  he  did  not  come.  I 
resolved  that  should  the  first  place  be  allotted  to  me  I 
would  yield  the  prize  to  him  -,  but  I  did  not  expect 
that  we  should  both  be  so  lucky  as  to  g^n  a  prize. 
Since  your  worship  has  found  out  the  secret,  my 
endeavour  to  aid  my  friend  has  turned  out  to  his  pre¬ 
judice  ;  I  therefore  humbly  beg  that  you  will  pardon 
him,  and  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  him  what  I 
had  meditated  for  him.” 

The  judge  replied — “  Had  I  not  fortunately  found 
out  the  truth,  a  great  injustice  would  have  been  done 
to  one  of  the  ladies.  As  you  are  really  both  first  and 
second  on  the  list,  both  the  brides  belong  to  you  ;  a 
false  pretender  ought  certainly  not  to  obtain  such 
beauty  as  they  possess.  Tell  the  officer  to  ask  the 
ladies  to  come  hither  at  once,  that  the  marriage  may 
be  concluded.” 

Shih-chin  persistently  declined,  saying  that  if  it  was 
a  man’s  destiny  never  to  be  paired  to  a  wife,  much  less 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  have  two.  The  judge 
laughed  and  said  he  was  wrong.  “  Never  to  be  paired 
to  a  wife,”  he  added,  “  meant  that  there  never  could 
be  two  of  you.  Grant  that  your  fate  was  against  your 
Hurrying  one  wife  ;  now,  since  you  marry  two,  there 
will  be  one  more  than  a  pair,  and  thus  the  prediction 
will  be  verified.  Evidently  this  is  what  was  meant, 
and  you  need  fear  no  more  ill-luck.”  All  present 
agreed  that  what  the  judge  had  said  was  admirable, 
and  they  advised  Shih-chin  not  to  be  obstinate,  but  to 
return  thanks  to  him  together  with  the  two  ladies. 

So  he  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  forthwith  he  and 
his  two  brides  bowed  down  four  times  before  their 
benefactor.  Shih-chin  then  mounted  his  horse  and 
accompanied  the  two  sedan-chairs  home. 

The  name  of  the  judge  became  celebrated  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  decision,  and  some  time  after  both  he 
and  Shih-chin  were  promoted  to  posts  at  Pekin,  and 
continued  to  live  together  like  father  and  son. 

The  ancient  saying  is  very  true,  that  “  none  butthv 
worthy  can  discern  the  worthy.” 


XUM 


99. — Walking  and  Dinner  Toilets. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.") 


The  Carnival  has  been  universally  voted  too  short, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  fetes  and  balls  are  rife 
in  Paris,  although  we  are  now  en  cart  me;  indeed. 


whatever  austerity  is  still  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Lenttn  season,  in  these  modern  days,  is  crowded  by  our 
grardes  dames  into  the  short  space  oi  La  Stmame  Sainte. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


To  official  /eto  private  balls  have  succeeded,  and  even¬ 
ing  toilettes  still  almost  exclusively  occupy  our  modistes. 


First,  two  very  pretty  ball  dresses  for  young  unmarried 
ladies. 


ICO. - hvHMNG  AND  VlMlING  ToILLTS. 

{P.per  Talttrns  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-slreet,  Covent  Garden.') 


One  is  of  pale  rose-coloured  tulle.  Under-skirt  of 
n  se-coloured  faille,  covered  with  tulle  bouillons  put 
on  slantways  the  tun'c  is  a  wide  echarpe  of  rose- 


Before  speaking  of  the  new  models  for  spring 
fashions,  we  will,  therefore,  describe  a  few  of  the 
toilettes  most  admired  at  the  last  official  fetes. 
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coloured  tulle  draped  upon  the  left  side.  Three  light 
wreaths  of  wild  hedgeroses  are  thrown  across  the  front 
of  the  skirt.  Two  of  these  wreaths  commence  upon 
the  right  side  and  lose  themselves  near  the  b:ittom  upon 
the  left  side.  The  other  winds  up  to  the  opposite  side, 
passing  under  the  arm,  and  comes  up  again  on  the 
corsage,  and  follows  the  outline  of  the  draperies  crossed 
over  the  bosom.  This  toilette  was  charmingly  be¬ 
coming  to  the  fair  blonde  who  wore  it,  with  a  wreath 
of  the  same  lovely  hedgeroses  in  her  hair. 

The  other  is  of  white  tarlatan.  The  train-shaped 
skirt  is  covered  at  the  back  with  several  narrow  flounces 
o'"  finely-fluted  tarlatan.  In  front,  at  the  bottom,  there  is 
a  narrow  flounce,  also  fluted,  headed  with  two  plissh. 


lappet  is  very  short,  and  is  not  fastened  down  upon  the 
skirt. 

For  a  young  bride  a  very  elegant  dress  is  of  white 
faille,  with  ruche  of  tulle  round  the  bottom,  to  the  wide 
quadruple  pleat  at  the  back,  under  which  it  becomes 
lost ;  in  the  middle  of  this  ruche  runs  a  wreath  of  black 
ve’.vet  and  gold  leaves  ;  the  front  part  of  the  skirt  was 
draped  with  tulle,  as  though  a  wide  scarf,  loosely  tied 
into  a  double  knot  very  low  upon  the  left  side,  very 
much  at  the  back.  This  scarf  came  up  to  the  hip 
upon  the  right  side,  round  the  corsage,  laced  at  the 
back,  with  rounded  points  and  trimming  basques, 
which  are  only  about  one  inch  and  a-half  long  under 
the  arms  ;  the  same  wreath  of  black  velvet  leaves. 


101. — Inuuir  DfL£6s  (Back). 

{Pap  er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  JO,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


<Mie  placed  downwards,  the  other  upwards,  cut  across 
the  middle  by  a  tarlatan  ruche  ;  this  trimming  is  repeated 
twice.  The  tunic  forms  a  draped  tablier  ;  it  is  trimmed 
all  round  with  three  narrow  fluted  flounces.  Corsage 
laced  behind,  made  with  points,  trimmed  with  a  berthe, 
which  is  round  at  the  back  and  crossed  over  the  bosom  ; 
this  berthe  is  of  blue  faille,  edged  round  with  narrow 
pluses  of  tarlatan.  Sleeves  formed  with  small  bouillons 
of  tarlatan.  The  sash  is  of  blue  faille,  ten  inches  wide  ; 
it  is  pleated  into  hollow  pleats,  forming  a  sort  of  small 
basque  at  the  waist,  one  wide  lappet  falls  on  one  side, 
and  is  gathered  from  place  to  place  upon  the  folds  of 
the  tarlatan  skirt.  It  is  finished  with  a  Louis  Quinze 
bow  and  fringed  ends.  On  the  opposite  side  the 


edged  with  gold,  is  put  on  round  the  outline  of  the 
bodice,  and  also  across  the  chest  from  right  to  left ; 
this  wreath  of  leaves  met  the  large  bow  of  tulle  which 
finished  the  scarf,  crossed  it,  passing  through  the  loop, 
and  lost  itself  a  little  lower  down  in  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  bow.  The  coiffure  formed  a  double-plaited  coronet 
in  front,  over  which  was  placed  a  wreath  of  the  black 
velvet  and  gold  leaves,  finished  off  at  the  back  into  a 
trailing  spray,  which  fell  over  a  full  catogan  of  long 
curls. 

A  dress  of  white  tulle,  embroidered  all  over  with 
white  jet  beads,  was  made  quite  straight  and  plain  over 
an  under-dress  of  pale  blue  satin,  coming  down  about 
ten  inches  lower  at  the  bottom  to  show  a  deep  tulle 
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pltsse.  The  bodice  was  a  low,  tight-fitting  cuirasse  of 
white  jet  beads,  with  no  trimming  but  a  pale  blue  velvet 
bow  upon  each  shoulder,  with  a  large  diamond  in  the 
centre  ;  diamond  stars  in  the  light  brown  hair,  frizzed 
and  slightly  powdered  to  make  them  look  blonde. 

Another  extremely  tasteful  ball  toilette  was  of  white 
faille  and  tulle.  The  under-dress  was  of  white  faille  ; 
round  the  bottom  there  was  a  flounce  twelve  inches 
deep,  put  on  in  deep  hollow  pleats,  and  above  which 
was  placed  a  biais  of  white  faille  ;  above  this  deep 
flounce  a  number  of  narrow  ones  of  white  silk  tulle 
cover  the  skirt  up  to  the  waist.  A  sort  of  tablier,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  deep  points  of  white  faille,  edged  with 
beaded  white  blonde,  the  peaked  ends  of  which  fell 


The  long  tablier,  indeed,  is  quite  the  fashion  of  the 
moment.  For  a  ball  or  evening  dress  it  is  frequently 
made  of  lace,  black  or  white ;  it  is  arranged  to  come 
down  into  a  long  point  in  front  and  with  lappets  behind, 
fastened  very  low  down  upon  the  skirt,  if  not  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  with  a  sash  of  very  wide  ribbon. 
The  most  fashionable  sashes  are  made  of  the  handsome 
brocaded  lampas  ribbon,  which  costs  no  less  than  a 
guinea  a  yard,  and  gives  such  a  very  rich  and  elegant 
finish  to  all  toilettes.  The  material  is  very  thick  silk, 
with  patterns  of  flowers  or  leaves  brocaded  over  it. 
The  acanthus  leaf  pattern  is  one  of  the  most  in  favour 
the  vine  leaf,  Spanish  jessamine,  passion-flower,  and 
large  daisy  pattern  are  also  fashionable.  Nothing  is 


102. — Indoor  Drus  v.Fr..u^. 

{^pupcr  Pattenu  of  Madams  Gouaaud^  30,  Hawutta-ttnafCovemt  Garden.) 


down  to  the  heading  of  the  deep  flounce,  thus  forming 
the  ornament  ot  the  front  and  sides  of  the  skirt.  A 
long  train  of  sombre  foliage,  shaded  and  frosted,  fell 
over  the  point  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  was  continued 
a  little  at  the  back.  Upon  the  corsage,  perfectly  plain 
and  tight-fitting,  and  with  short  basques,  a  light  drapery 
crossed  over  the  bosom  is  fastened  with  a  train  of 
foliage,  coming  up  over  the  shoulders. 

Although  the  tunic,  properly  so  called,  is  now  rather 
out  of  fashion,  under  other  names  it  is  still  constantly 
adopted  both  for  evening  and  daytime  toilettes.  It  is  a 
veil,  an  echarpe,  a  tablier,  but  still  takes  the  place  of  a 
tunic,  being  draped  over  the  skirt,  either  with  flowers, 
if  for  a  ball  dress,  or  else  with  velvet  or  faille  bows,  jet 
or  oxydised  agraffes,  if  over  a  town  toilet. 


simple  now-a-days.  No  lady  of  fashion  would  think 
of  wearing  a  ribbon  of  mere  faille,  much  less  taffetas 
or  thinner  silk.  Ribbons  when  not  of  brocade  are 
double  facje — velvet  on  one  side  and  satin  on  the  other, 
or  faille  and  velvet,  or  silk  serge  and  satin.  Often 
each  side  is  of  a  different  colour — bronze  and  pale 
pink,  crimson  and  flesh-colour,  marine  blue  and  pale 
sky-blue,  maroon  and  maize,  white  and  mauve,  prune 
and  pale  orange,  and  so  on.  And  with  other  things 
also  it  is  the  same  -,  tulle  and  blond  must  needs  be 
beaded  and  embroidered,  flounces  must  be  piped  and 
ruched ;  every  trimming  is  itself  trimmed,  and  the 
merest  braid  is  covered  with  beads  and  gewgaws. 

Dresses  en  suite  are  more  than  ever  the  fashion,  though 
not  uniformly  of  one  colour.  The  diversity  of  colour. 
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indeed,  does  but  complicate  the  trouble  of  matching  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  dress,  since  all  the  shades 
which  appear  in  the  dress  must  be  faithfully  repeated  in 
every  other  part  of  the  toilette.  Thus  if  the  dress  is 
bronze  and  rose-colour,  both  these  colours  must  be 
reproduced  in  the  bonnet,  gloves,  and  even  chaussure. 


blue  velvet.  These  bands  become  gradually  wider  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  dress.  This  trimming  covers  the 
front  middle  width  only  of  the  skirt,  and  is  finished  on 
either  side  by  robings  formed  by  narrow  coulisse  bouil¬ 
lons  of  faille,  and  Hnished  near  the  bottom  with  four 
rows  of  chenille  fringe  of  the  colour  of  the  velvet. 


103. —  Fichu  Mantilla  fcr  Confirmation  Toillt  (t  ionij. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Gardenl) 


Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  we  exaggerate,  but  we 
will  give  an  example  of  a  dress  made  to  wear  at  a 
fashionable  wedding.  Dress  of  steel-blue  faille,  made 
Princess  fashion,  and  perfectly  plain  in  front,  trimmed 
from  the  top  of  the  bodice  all  the  way  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  with  curved  bands  of  dark  marine 


The  train  is  slightly  gathered  on  either  side  on  to  the 
robings,  so  as  to  give  it  more  fulness  ;  it  is  finished  by 
a  deep  flounce  edged  at  the  top  with  a  faille  ruche,  and 
at  the  bottom  with  a  velvet  band,  slightly  gathered. 
The  bodice  is  cut  all  in  one  with  the  skirt  in  front,  but 
at  the  sides  and  back  it  comes  down  into  a  basque. 


by  a  ruche  of  velvet  and  faille,  and  a  fine  faille  pl'tsse 
This  elegant  dress  might  be  copied  in  cashmere  or 
beige  material  and  velvet.  The  bonnet  was  of  steel- 
grey  faille  coulisse  in  the  capote  shape,  trimmed  with 
marine  blue  velvet  and  with  clusters  of  white  margue¬ 
rites.  The  gloves,  of  steel-blue  kid,  stitched  with  dark 


For  walking  dresses  beige  materials,  either  self- 
coloured  or  h  carreaux  of  various  shades  of  one  colour, 
will  be  the  great  fashion  for  early  spring.  The  novelty 
is  the  carreaux  pattern  in  some  quiet  shade  of  grey  or 
light  brown,  enlivened  by  a  streak  of  some  bright 
colour,  blue,  cerise  or  pink,  maize  or  green.  For  young 


104. — Fichu  Mamilla  for  CohURMATioN  Toilet  (back). 
(JPaper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.") 
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This  part  is  quite  plain,  except  that  on  each  side  of  the 
front  part  trimmed  with  velvet  bands  there  is  a  coulisse 
frilling  of  faille.  The  sleeves  are  divided  into  two 
equal  halves  by  a  similar  frilling,  and  one  half  is  trimmed 
with  velvet,  to  correspond  with  the  front  part  of  the 
dress  ;  the  other  half  is  plain.  The  sleeves  are  finished 


blue  silk ;  the  boots,  'on  the  contrary,  of  dark  blue 
satin  de  laine,  stitched  with  steel-blue  silk,  and  ornamented 
on  the  instep  with  bows  of  steel-blue  faille  and  steel 
buckles.  The  colour  may  be  changed  into  maroon, 
violet,  Russian  grey,  prune,  &c.,  but  two  distinct  shades 
must  be  kept  up  throughout  the  toilet. 
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girls  and  children  these  new  plaid  materials  will  compose 
very  pretty  dresses ;  for  ladies  they  will  be  used  in 
prrference  merely  for  trimmings,  revers,  and  so  on  to 
a  self-coloured  dress. 

Beige  and  all  fancy  woollen  materials  for  spring  are 
very  generally  made  up  into  a  skirt,  tablier  tunic  fastened 


Silk  dresses  are  often  made  thus.  The  full  pleat  takes 
the  place  of  the  tournure,  and  gives  much  grace  to  the 
figure.  The  front  width  forms  the  tablier,  ornamented 
with  bouillons,  coulisses,  and  frillings,  sometimes  with 
beaded  blond  or  Chantilly  lace. 

The  puff  is  quite  going  out  of  fashion ;  the  last 


105. —  Hvening  Toilet. 

(I lie  Full-sized  Cut-out  Papoi'  Pattern  of  Flebu  Polonaise  and  Dress  Sleeve  is  given  with  this  ninuKr.) 
{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  GooBAtn),  30,  Henrietta-sireet,  Covent  Garden  ) 


with  a  bow  rather  low  at  the  back,  and  cuirasse^bodice. 
The  cuirasse  bodice  is  also  worn  wkh  the  single  skirt 
trinuned  m  tablier  in  front,  and  with  flounces  at  the 
back,  or  the  flounces  may  be  omkted,  and  the  skirt  be 
folded  behind  into  the  wide  quadruple  Bnlgare  pleat. 
But  this  requires  a  good  and  somewhat  fine  material. 


vestige  now  left  of  it  is  the  very  large  sash  bow  with 
which  many  dresses  are  trimmed,  and  which  is  placed 
about  half-way  down  the  skirt.  This  bow  is  some¬ 
times  composed  of  lappets  of  the  same  material  as  the 
tablier  tunic,  but  oftener  of  very  wide  faille,  velvet,  or 
brocaded  ribbon.  A  pretty  toilet  for  the  present  season 


the  spring  and  summer.  Wide  open  sleeves  are  in 
favour  for  jackets  and  mantles,  but  not  for  dresses. 
The  dress  sleeve  is  made  tight  or  semi-tight,  with  a 
good  deal  of  trimming  in  the  lower  part.  Jackets 
without  sleeves  are  in  great  vogue,  and  are  worn 
with  sleeves  of  the  same  material  and  colour  as  the 
skirt. 


The  chapeau  h  la  Marechale  is  also  very  fashionable, 
forming  a  mantilla  of  black  lace,  with  cluster  and  wreath 
of  roses.  It  seems  probable  that  strings,  which  were 
dispensed  with  during  all  the  cold  weather,  will  now 
be  adopted  once  more,  such  is  the  bharrerie  of  la  mode. 
The  new  capotes  have  all  very  wide  strings,  either  of 
faille  or  of  very  rich  brocaded  ribbon. 


lo6. — Ball  '1'oilet. 

i^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streety  Govern  Garden.') 
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consists  of  a  black  or  coloured  silk  dress,  made  quite 
plain,  with  tablier  and  cuirasse  bodice  of  beaded  tulle 
or  lace,  and  wide  sash  bow  at  the  back.  The  tight 
gored  skirt,  with  fan-shaped  train,  and  the  plain,  long- 
waisted  cuirasse  bodice  are  the  characteristic  traits  of 
modern  costume,  and  are  likely  to  be  fashionable  through 


The  new  shapes  ot  chapeaux  have  a  slight  tendency 
to  the  capote  shape,  but  are  most  turned  up  at  the 
back.  The  new  straw  shapes  we  have  seen  are  more 
of  bonnets  than  one  had  been  accustomed  to  see  for 
some  time  past,  except  for  this  strange  turning  up  of 
the  border  at  the  back. 


"  lo;. — Evehins  Toilets.  1  atUms  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  /rennetia-strut,  tovcm  Oaratn.) 


XUI 


io8.— Children’s  Fancy  Ball  Costlmes. 

{^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  ^o,  Henrietta-street,  Corent  Card.n.) 
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PUTTINGS  IN  FEBRUARY. 


NOW  that  spring  has  nominally  begun,  and  will  begin 
before  long  in  reality,  everybody’s  “  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of”  the  newest  modes  in  dress. 
Everybody  asks,  “What  will  bonnets  be  like? — large 
or  small  ?  Will  they  be  worn  forward  on  the  forehead 
or  resting  on  the  back  hair  ?  And  what  about  dresses  ?” 

This  last  question  I  am  fully  prepared  to  answer,  for 
one  of  my  flittings  took  me  to  Peter  Robinson’s  establish¬ 
ment  at  the  Oxford-circus,  where  the  Humming-Bird 
was  shown  all  the  beautiful  things  devised  for  our  spring 
wear.  Dresses  are  worn  tightly  tied  back,  and  show 
symptoms  of  an  increasing  tightness  in  the  style.  Every¬ 
thing  tends  to  elongation  and  slimness.  Slight  figures 
are  the  fashion,  and  waists  are  worn  long  in  front  and 
short  behind,  an  arrangement  that  would  have  an  odd 
effect  in  statuary,  but  which  is  not  amiss  in  real  life, 
because  the  multitude  of  loops  and  bows  worn  at  the 
back  disguises  the  real  fact. 

The  Yokohama  silks,  which  are  one  of  the  specialities 
of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson’s  establishment,  are  beautiful  in 
appearance  and  excellent  in  texture.  Their  exquisite 
sheen  makes  them  peculiarly  becoming,  and  as  they  can 
be  had  in  no  less  than  eighty-three  different  colours, 
no  lady  can  experience  any  difficulty  in  finding  the 
shade  to  suit  her  complexion,  hair,  and  style.  For  my 
part  I  find  the  grey  Yokohamas  the  most  beautiful  w-hen 
made  up ;  the  folds  that  catch  the  light  have  a  soft 
silveriness  of  shade  that  is  particularly  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  These  dresses  look  quite  equal  to  silk,  and  can 
be  had  for  a  third  the  price.  A  large  stock  is  kept 
ready-made  in  the  newest  mode.  One  of  these  that  I 
specially  admired  was  made  with  the  front  breadths 
trimmed  en  tablier  with  gatherings  of  the  silk,  and  with 
tunic  and  ends  at  the  back.  This  is  a  much  better  plan 
than  having  the  tabliers  loose,  for  they  are  then  liable 
to  foil  loosely  and  get  a  stringy  look. 

The  same  material  with  satin  stripes  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  those  in  pale  and  neutral  colours  make  up 
becomingly  for  dinner  and  ball  dresses.  I  saw  there  a 
most  perfect  material  for  ball-dresses,  the  new  gauze  de 
Paris.  Draped  over  silk  the  effect  would  be  infinitely 
light  and  soft. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  one  wants  a  dress  in  a 
hurry  for  some  special  occasion,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
convenient  to  know  that  they  can  be  had  ready-made  at 
Peter  Robinson’s.  I  saw  some  very  pretty  white  muslin 
tunics  and  bodices  marked  at  very  moderate  prices, 
besides  ball-dresses  of  tarlatan  and  tulle  in  all  colours, 
with  ready-made  skirts. 

The  great  novelty  for  spring  wear  are  the  black  and 
dark  blue  cashmere  tabliers  and  basque  bodices,  em¬ 
broidered  all  over  in  broderie  Anglaise.  These  are  all 
worked  in  Switzerland,  though  it  is  called  English  em¬ 
broidery,  and  as  it  is  all  wrought  with  silk  there  is  no 
fear  of  its  becoming  lusty  or  turning  brown  in  wear. 
These  tabliers  are  very  handsome.  Their  price  is  about 
eight  guineas.  The  fashionable  new  carreaux,  or  checked 


woollen  materials,  are  made  in  shades  of  brown  or  grey, 
with  a  stripe  of  some  bright  colour  running  through 
them.  Made  up  in  conjunction  with  browns  or  greys 
of  plain  ground,  these  would  be  pretty  enough.  Being 
all  w'ool,  they  drape  very  elegantly,  as  do  the  later 
makes  of  homespun  for  spring  wear. 

The  fashionable  costume  par  excellence  is  now  the 
cashmere  tablier  and  basque  bodice  over  a  black  silk 
skirt  more  or  less  trimmed.  These  tabliers  are  braided 
in  silk  or  beaded  with  jet  or  steel,  and  glitter  like  armour. 
Those  displayed  in  Messrs.  Robinson’s  window  con¬ 
stantly  attract  a  crowd  of  gazers. 

Black  has  been  increasing  in  popularity  with  every 
month  of  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  Fifteen  years  ago 
few  people  wore  black  except  in  mourning.  Even  in  bon¬ 
nets  it  was  little  used.  Now  the  most  general  habit  is  to 
have  at  least  one  complete  costume  of  black  in  one’s 
wardrobe.  But  at  the  same  time  that  black  has  been 
striding  into  favour  with  seven-league  boots,  strange  to 
say,  during  that  very  period,  our  greatest  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  producing  new  and 
beautiful  shades  of  colour.  Nature,  the  great  mistress 
of  colour,  has  been  studied,  and  chemistry  has  given  its 
aid,  the  result  being  such  a  choice  of  colours  and 
shades  of  colours  as  must  prove  thoroughly  bewilder¬ 
ing  and  embarrassing  to  the  weak-minded  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  exactly  as  to  what  they  want. 

Messrs.  G.  and  J.  B.  Hilditch,  ll,  Cheapside,  make 
it  their  particular  care  to  have  every  possible  colour  and 
shade  among  their  stock,  so  that  any  lady  who  may  have 
set  her  heart  on  having  a  silk  dress  of  a  certain  shade 
has  only  to  go  or  send  to  their  establishment.  Not  only 
do  they  keep  all  the  new  shades,  but  also  retain  all  the 
old  ones,  for,  strange  as  it  may  appeal  to  some  of  our 
readers,  there  still  are  benighted  people  in  the  world 
who  go  on  buying  green,  blue,  and  violet  silks  just 
as  if  there  were  no  eau-de-nils,  paons,  azurs,  and 
amethystes  in  existence !  And  not  only  do  they  buy 
them,  but  they  are  quite  happy  in  the  wearing  of  them , 
the  good  souls.  Among  the  most  exquisite  ot  these  new 
shades  is  one  called  opal,  which  can  really  be  compared 
to  nothing  but  summer  moonlight,  the  tone  of  colour  is 
so  soft  and  pure.  But  I  must  remember  that  my  business 
is  to  flit,  and  not  to  stay  long  admiring  lovely  colours, 
so,  just  mentioning,  in  passing,  the  great  excellence  of 
Messrs.  Hilditch’s  black  silks  and  black  and  coloured 
velvets,  I  must  spread  my  wings  again,  alighting  this 
time  on  a  far  diflerent  subject. 

Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina,  though  it  owes  its  great 
reputation  principally  to  its  universal  recommendation 
by  doctors  as  a  beverage  for  invalids  and  children,  is 
yet  much  used  by  the  strong  and  healthy  who  possess 
the  very  natural  desire  to  remain  so.  The  preparation 
is  so  perfectly  digestible  that  it  can  be  taken  at  any 
time,  from  early  morning  up  to  the  small  hours  at  night, 
and  this  without  producing  the  sleeplessness  attendant 
on  a  late  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  while  its  invigorating  and 
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sustaining  properties  are,  as  every  one  knows,  incom¬ 
parably  superior.  Many  ladies  now  substitute  a  cup  of 
cocoatina  for  the  five  o’clock  tea,  and  with  advantage  to 
their  appetite  and  digestive  powers.  A  great  recom¬ 
mendation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  palatable  without 
milk,  which  is  sometimes  forbidden  as  too  heavy. 

A  correspondent  in  our  Conversazione  wrote  last 
month  on  the  subject  of  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina, 
praising  it,  and  alluding  to  the  great  trouble  of  preparing 
cocoa  from  nibs.  Why  any  one  should  take  this 
immense  trouble  I  cannot  see,  since  in  cocoatina  they 
have  the  results  .attained  much  more  perfectly 
than  they  could  ever  hare  them  in  home  manufacture. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cases  where  nibs  are 
stewed  at  home  only  one  variety  of  bean  is  used, 
whereas  the  delicious  aromatic  flavour  of  cocoatina  is 
developed  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  different  qualities 
of  beans,  and  the  secret  of  this  mixture  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  long  practice.  Besides  this,  in  stewing 
the  small  quantities  used  for  home  purposes,  great 
waste  of  the  nutritive  portion  occurs,  much  of  this  being 
left  in  the  undissolved  residuum ;  also  much  of  the 
aroma  escapes.  In  manufacturing  large  quantities  these 
evils  are  avoided,  and  housekeepers  who  study  true 
economy  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  whereas  a 
cup  of  cocoa  prepared  from  the  nibs  costs  about  a 
penny,  besides  the  time  and  trouble  of  preparing  it,  the 
same  quantity  made  in  a  moment  from  the  cocoatina 
costs  rather  less  than  three  farthings. 

The  cocoatina  supplied  to  the  Ashantee  Expedition 
was  found  to  be  highly  palat.able,  and  perfectly  digestible 
in  all  cases  among  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  been  adopted  since  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Royal  Navy.  It  keeps  for  years  in  any  climate. 

The  proprietor  supplies  it  at  a  reduced  rate  for  the 
use  of  the  sick  poor,  than  whom  no  better  judges  can 
exist  on  the  question  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  any 
variety  of  food,  and  their  verdict  is  unanimously  in 
favour  of  cocoatina. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  misery  of  having  one’s 
face  washed  in  early  childhood  f  So  far  as  we  re¬ 
member,  we  had  no  objection  to  being  clean,  had  we  ? 
though  naturally  rather  given  to  become  soiled  in  a 
world  of  smuts.  No,  the  objection  was  to  the  mode 
of  cleansing.  First,  the  nurse  put  her  hand  on  the 
victim’s  head,  bending  it  back  so  as  to  render  the 
wretched  child  powerless  to  resist,  and  then  commenced 
vigorously  scrubbing  the  unhappy  countenance  just  as 
though  it  were  a  flat  surface  devoid  of  a  rising  ground 
in  the  shape  of  a  nose,  or  other  interruptions,  as  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears.  I  can  recall  at  this  moment  the 
sensation  of  impotent  rage  that  possessed  me  during  the 
operation  (oh,  so  long  ago  !  But  I  must  not  be  senti¬ 
mental,  and  regret  the  old  days  when  my  face  was 
washed  for  me),  and  the  burning  ears,  smarting  eyes, 
and  generally  quivering  frame  that  remained  to  remind 
me  of  the  trial  for  a  good  half-hour. 

And  these  unpleasant  recollections  are  called  up  by 
the  sight  of  a  very  useful  article — viz.,  Bristow’s  Baby 
Soap.  It  set  me  thinking  of  the  trials  of  small  chil¬ 
dren  generally  in  the  matter  of  washing,  and  of  my  own 

particular.  This  soap  is  not  scented,  which  makes 
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it  all  the  better  for  children  and  babies,  and  makes  a 
very  fine,  soft  lather,  which  adapts  it  for  the  fine,  soft 
baby  skins  it  is  meant  to  cleanse. 

I  have  also  tried  their  Carpet  Soap,  and  with  excellent 
effect.  It  not  only  cleanses  the  article  without  so  much 
rubbing  as  will  injure  the  fabric,  but  it  renovates  the 
colours  beyond  mere  cleansing. 

Messrs.  Bristow’s  Dog  Soap  is  also  excellent,  im¬ 
proving  the  coats  of  dogs  and  other  animals.  The 
same  firm  sells  many  agreeable  and  refreshing  requisites 
of  the  toilette,  among  them  a  pleasant  tooth-powder 
called  Floro-dentine,  and  their  stock  of  perfumery  is 
choice  and  superior  in  quality.  The  address  is  5, 
Bishopsgate-avenue,  Camomile-street,  E.C. 

The  Beau-Ideal  Embroidery,  patented  by  Messrs. 
Bollen  and  Tidswell,  3,  Wood-street,  E.C.,can  scarcely 
be  too  highly  recommended.  The  designs  are  remark¬ 
ably  neat,  the  work  very  firm,  and  the  edge  exceedingly 
secure.  It  quite  equals  English  embroidery  in  appear¬ 
ance,  while  it  is  so  inexpensive  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all.  And  who  does  not  like  pretty  trimmings  ? 
If  only  the  laundresses  would  be  a  little  more  gentle 
with  them  !  They  seem  to  handle  one’s  laces  and  tatted 
edgings  as  though  they  were  made  of  leather,  and  if 
you  expostulate  and  say  gently,  “I  see  this  lace  is 
torn,”  the  reply  invariably  is,  “  Yes,  mum,  that  was 
done  when  I  got  it.” 

Another  advantage  of  the  Beau-Ideal  Embroidery  is 
that  it  is  finished  off  with  a  selvage  on  the  inner  side, 
and  can  thus  be  run  or  stitched  on  the  garment  to  be 
trimmed,  without  the  trouble  of  turning  in,  hemming, 
or  whipping. 

Judson’s  Dyes  are  becoming  more  and  more  uni¬ 
versally  used.  They  only  require  to  be  tried  to  be 
approved  of,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  process  of  dyeing 
recommends  them  to  all.  They  are  very  useful  in 
fancy  work  and  in  the  hundred  and  one  little  fancy 
things  that  a  tasteful  woman  likes  to  have  scattered 
through  her  house.  For  instance,  a  pretty  picture- 
frame  may  be  made  of  the  leaves  of  trees  sewed  on  a 
cardboard  frame,  and  then  washed  over  with  the  bronzo- 
nette.  Ingenious  minds  will  suggest  many  ways  in 
which  these  cheap  and  useful  preparations  may  be  made 
available. 

I  have  been  sent  a  prospectus  of  a  company  which 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  rooms  in 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  London,  and  eventually 
of  other  large  towns,  to  which  women  and  children 
may  retire  for  quiet  and  rest,  and  where  they  may  have 
the  cup  of  tea  which  the  feminine  heart  craves  after  a 
long  day’s  shopping  or  sight-seeing.  Ladies  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  London,  oven  if  only  from 
the  suburbs,  must  be  but  too  familiar  with  the  want 
that  exists  for  such  quiet  resting-places.  Confectioners’ 
shops  are  not  the  places  to  rest  weary  limbs  or  collect 
scattered  thoughts.  Railway  refreshment-rooms  are 
not  particularly  quiet  places  either,  and  it  is  only  the 
very  enviably  strong-minded  of  our  sex  who  care  to  go 
alone  into  a  restaurant,  where,  at  the  best,  they  have  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  the  necessary  refreshment.  The 
Company  is  to  be  of  limited  liability,  and  thf  proposeo 
scheme  is  to  open  dteiiing-rooms,  washing-: corns,  and 
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tea-rooms  in  connection  with  shops  in  the  principal 
streets.  The  charges  will  be  very  low.  For  instance, 
the  price  of  a  cup  of  freshly-made  tea  and  a  biscuit 
will  be  but  fourpence.  The  external  fittings  of  the 
houses  will  be  painted  black,  with  “  For  Ladies”  in¬ 
scribed  in  gold  Egyptian  letters,  and  no  male  person 
w'ill  be  admitted  to  the  premises  during  the  hours  they 
remain  open.  There  will  be  an  entrance-door  on  the 
right  of  the  shop  for  ladies  and  their  children,  and  one 
on  the  left  for  poor  women  and  children,  who  will  be 
admitted  without  charge.  G)mmunications  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (which  must  be  in  writing)  may  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Tom  Nichols,  4,  Park-lane,  Carlyle-square,  S.W. 

Among  the  little  bits  of  news  that  I  have  heard 
during  the  month  is  a  small  scrap  that  may  interest  the 
musically-minded  among  our  readers.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  played  his  “  Where  the  bee  sucks”  for  the 
first  time  for  seven  years  at  Mr.  King’s  concert  on 
Friday,  the  29th  of  January  last,  on  one  of  J.  Brins- 
mead  and  Son’s  new  concert  grand  pianos  with  the 
lately-patented  improvements. 

One  great  essential  to  being  really  well  dressed  is  to 
have  a  thoroughly  well-fitting  corset,  and  this  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  get.  Those  ladies  who  have  once  tried 
Izod’s  Patent  Corsets  will  never  again  use  the  inferior 
styles  that  have  spoiled  the  fit  of  many  a  dress  ere  now. 
These  corsets  are  made  on  principles  that  insure  their 
success.  The  bones  run  throughout  the  entire  length, 
so  as  to  have  no  abrupt  termination  just  at  or  below 
the  bend  of  the  waist.  Thus  a  smaller-sized  corset 


may  be  worn  with  comfort  in  this  make  than  in  any 
other.  The  shape  is  perfectly  moulded  before  the 
corset  is  sent  from  the  manufacturer’s,  so  that  instead  ol 
the  bones  pressing  on  the  frame  until  they  attain  its 
outline,  the  pure  curved  outline  of  true  proportion  is 
imparted  with  the  corset. 

Izod’s  Corsets  are  in  all  styles,  from  the  narrow 
satin  riding-belt  in  all  colours  to  the  heavy  cotille 
adapted  to  give  support  to  weak  frames.  '  The  coloured 
corsets  in  less  costly  materials  are  warranted  to  retain 
their  colour.  Those  in  black  stitched  with  yellow  are 
very  pretty  articles  of  dress  in  themselves,  and  the  firm 
has  even  succeeded,  after  much  trouble,  in  obtaining  a 
blue  that  will  not  lose  its  tint  in  wear.  The  light 
corsets  in  woven  cloth  are  to  be  recommended  for  sum¬ 
mer  wear,  combining,  as  they  do,  the  three  important 
requisites  of  such  articles — support,  lightness,  and  per¬ 
fection  of  fit. 

The  Dress-Improvers  manufactured  by  the  same  firm 
have  now  attained  an  equal  degree  of  perfection  with 
their  corsets.  They  are  just  about  patenting  a  novelty 
which  is  to  be  called  the  Princess  Collapsing  Dress- 
Improver.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  article,  one 
long,  another  short,  and  the  third  a  medium  size. 
They  are  so  made  that  they  go  into  the  smallest  possi¬ 
ble  compass,  while  at  the  same  time  they  afford  perfect 
support  to  the  dress,  throwing  it  out  freely  at  the  back. 
These  dress-improvers  will  probably  be  worn  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  crinolettes  during  the  coming  season. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERNS. 

PINCUSHION  COVER  IM  MEDIA:VAL  LACE,  AND  d’oYLEY  IN  ANTIQUE 
SPANISH  POINT. 

This  square,  although  designed  for  a  pincushion 
cover,  may  be  applied  to  several  other  purposes,  such 
as  antimacassars,  &c.  It  is  worked  with  braids  of  two 
different  widths  and  linen  thread. 

D’oyley  in  antique  Spanish  point.  Two  sizes  of 
point  lace  thread  are  used  to  work  this  elegant  design, 
for  which  braid  may  be  employed,  or  which  may  be 
worked  stitch  by  stitch,  and  thus  be  a  complete  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  handsome  lace. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

BALL  DRESSES. 

I.  Lilac  faille  dress-,  trained  skirt  trimmed  in  front 
w'ith  a  gathered  flounce  8  inches  deep,  surmounted 
by  a  bouillonnee  with  two  headings,  and  by  a 
second  flounce  5  inches  deep  with  heading  formed  of 
a  bouillonnee  and  a  ruche.  Small  rounded  tablier  end¬ 
ing  in  a  flounce  like  the  preceding,  and  losing  itself 
under  the  hollow  folds  of  the  jupon.  Low  bodice, 
with  points  in  front  and  at  the  back,  trimmed  with 
a  long  scarf  of  lilac  China  crape  with  fringed  ends. 


This  scarf,  which  forms  a  round  berthe  at  the  back* 
crosses  on  the  middle  of  the  bosom  and  falls  in  soft 
drapery  on  the  skirt.  The  ends  are  fastened  on  the 
two  corners  of  the  tablier  by  branches  of  lilac.  Similar 
flowers  on  the  corner  of  the  corsage  and  in  the  hair. 

2.  Trained  skirt  in  white  silk,  trimmed  with  three 
pleated  flounces  headed  with  double  ruches.  White 
Chambery  gauze  tonic  with  silk  stripes,  trimmed  with 
white  lace  and  silk  ruches.  Low  body  with  long 
rounded  points  in  front,  longer  and  pointed  at  the  back. 
Puffed  sleeves.  Ruches  and  lace  trim  all  the  edges 
above  and  below.  Bunches  of  roses  in  the  hollow  of 
the  corsage  and  in  the  hair. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

FICHU  POLONAISE  AND  DRESS  SLEEVE. 

This  stylish  garment  will  be  found  most  useful  for 
wearing  over  a  coloured  silk  or  any  light  toilet.  It  is 
composed  of  alternate  stripes  of  velvet  and  lace  insertion, 
and  edged  with  lace.  The  sides  are  joined  together  by 
a  large  velvet  bow  with  long  ends.  The  sleeve  is 
suitable  for  any  material.  Our  pattern  consists  of  four 
pieces — viz.,  the  front,  half  of  back,  and  under  and 
upper  portion  of  sleeve.  For  the  illustration,  see 
No.  105  in  this  month’s  Magazine. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  Febrmry. 

HERE  has  been  no  decided  change  in  our  political 
affairs  ;  in  spite  of  the  late  conflict  we  are  still  in 
the  Provisoire — a  strange  sort  of  government,  which  is 
neither  Empire  nor  Monarchy,  and  yet  which  no  efforts 
of  the  Liberal  party  have  yet  succeeded  in  having  openly 
proclaimed  a  Republic  !  The  anti-Republicans — I 
hardly  know  what  else  to  call  them — though  they  are 
too  much  divided  against  themselves  to  bring  in  any 
other  form  of  government,  are  yet  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  final  triumph  of  their  common  enemy. 
And  so  we  must  remain,  showing  to  the  world,  as 
has  been  wittily  said,  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  quiet 
nation  under  agitated  rulers,  'fhe  fact  is,  the  stormy 
assemblies  at  Versailles  do  not  seem  much,  to  influence 
the  nation  at  large.  In  Paris,  at  least,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  indifference  to  politics  in  general.  The  opening  of  the 
New  Opera  has  been  the  great  event  of  the  new  year, 
and  this  splendid  building  is  the  great  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  all  Parisians.  To  secure  a  place  there  is  the 
aim  and  object  of  all  w'ho  are  not  among  the  heureux  du 
monde  possessing  a  box  of  their  own.  Curiosity  to  see 
the  building  and  its  magnificent  decorations  is  the  great 
object,  and  one  engages  places  without  much  caring 
whether  it  be  for  a  representation  of  La  Juive  or  of  La 
Favorite.  To  enter  the  sumptuous  precincts,  to  look  upon 
its  splendours,  is  the  great  object  for  the  present,  and  the 
pleasure  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  elegant  audience 
and  the  tasteful  toilettes  to  be  seen  there.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  lucky  for  the  director  of  the  New  Opera, 
M.  Halanzier,  for,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Faure,  he 
has  no  very  wonderful  singer  to  tempt  his  audience 
with.  It  is  a  pity  so  splendid  a  temple  of  art  should 
boast  so  few  artists  of  first-rate  excellence.  Paris,  having 
expended  fifty-two  millions  of  francs  upon  the  building 
and  decoration  of  the  Opera,  seems  not  able  to  afford 
to  engage  the  co-operation  of  those  prima  donnas  who 
are  the  delight  of  foreign  courts,  though  their  fame  was 
first  sanctioned  by  a  Parisian  public. 

The  ball  given  by  the  Marechale  de  MacMahon  at 
the  New  Opera  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Paris 
was  indeed  a  success  in  the  most  important  point  of 
view — that  of  the  receipts,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs.  But  as 
far  as  the  coup  d'oeil  went  it  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment.  There  was  an  immense  crowd,  but  three- 
quarters  of  it  was  composed  of  messieurs  in  black 
coats,  while  most 'of  the  ladies  present  were  dressed  in 
the  simple  and  uncompromising  black  domino.  Black, 
therefore,  far  too  much  predominated  ;  pretty  deguise- 
tnents  were  as  hard  to  find  as  needles  in  a  stack 


of  hay.  There  were  a  few,  however,  extremely  charm¬ 
ing.  Two  Chinese  ladies,  who  must  have  consulted 
the  most  learned  of  mandarins,  reproduced  with 
piquant  exactitude  all  the  details  of  the  fashions  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  There  were  also  Grecian  maids  in 
exquisitely  becoming  costumes,  and  they  were  all  the 
more  appreciated  from  their  rarity.  In  spite  of  the 
sombre  appearance  of  most  of  the  audience,  the  build¬ 
ing  itself — brilliantly  lighted  up  and  decorated  with 
flowers  and  shrubs — had  beauty  enough  to  charm  the 
visitors  who  thronged  the  ja/Zn’,  the  foyers,  corridors,  and 
spacious  staircase.  As  a  ball,  indeed,  it  was  not  a 
success  ;  a  few  quadrilles  were  formed  here  and  there 
in  a  corner,  but  for  the  most  pari  Strauss’s  splendid 
orchestra  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  musicians  only  served 
to  enliven  the  scene  as  crowds  moved  about  the  spacious 
building  without  even  attempting  to  dance. 

The  balls  at  the  Elysee  have  been  quite  as  brilliant 
as  those  of  last  year,  but  they  were  not  so  much  talked 
about,  as  they  were  less  of  novelties.  In  private  circles 
fetes  have  not  been  very  numerous  during  the  Carnival 
this  year.  Withthe  exception  of  someyoung  ladies’balls, 
especially  those  of  Madame  Bar  tholani  and  of  the  Countess 
Lehon,  there  are  scarcely  any  to  note,  save  the  ball  at 
Madame  Octave  de  Behague’s,  a  fete  quite  unrivalled,  by 
the  splendour  of  the  rooms  in  which  it  took  place,  the 
taste  and  eclat  of  the  toilettes,  and  the  refinement  of  every 
detail  of  both  sumptuous  and  comfortable  hospitality. 

The  attempt  to  play  French  operas  at  the  Salle 
Ventadour  has  proved  altogether  a  failure.  We  must 
be  content,  it  seems,  with  one  Opera-house  for  per¬ 
formances  in  French.  Other  theatres  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful — the  Vaudeville  with  a  reprise  of  Manon 
Lescaut,  and  the  Chatelet  with  a  piece  a  grand  spectacle, 
entitled  Les  Fugitifs,  based  on  an  episode  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Sepoys  against  the  English.  The  mise-en-scene 
is  superb  -,  one  act  shows  the  taking  of  Delhi  with  a 
larger  number  of  foot  and  horse  soldiers  on  the  stage 
than  had  ever  been  seen  before. 

Another  event  of  this  short  month  of  February  is  the 
emprunt  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  has  been  met  with 
even  more  enthusiasm  than  the  former  ones.  Paris  was  in 
a  fever  for  a  whole  week,  every  one  trying  to  get  some 
of  the  precious  actions.  It  is  said  the  loan  would  have  been 
covered  seventeen  times  over  if  all  demands  could  have 
been  granted.  This  is  certainly  very  gratifying,  show¬ 
ing  as  it  does  that  our  city  has  fully  regained  its  im¬ 
portance  in  matters  financial,  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  money  demanded  is  to  be  employed  in 
public  buildings  to  give  work  to  our  starving  ouvriers 
has  made  the  emprunt  very  popular. 
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1 1 6. — Embroiderld  Edging, 


Embroidered  Edging. 
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120. — Section  flr  Lamp-Shade  (125). 
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121. 

Girl’s  Crochet  Jacket  (Front), 


Border  for  Crochet  Jacket. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


99. — Walking  and  Dinner  Toii.ette3. 

Fi^;.  I.  Walking  dress,  liasterre  skirt,  triniine«l  in  front  with 
two  deep  bias  flounces  pleated  in  very  large  hollow  folds  at  intei^'als. 
The  hack  of  the  skirt,  which  has  a  long  train,  is  trimmed  with  two 
bias  tluuiicet,  the  same  height  with  those  in  front,  but  very  slightly 
gathered  and  not  very  ample.  The  upper  one  has  a  heading  of 
itself.  Tunic  in  the  same  material,  forming  only  a  tablier  in  front, 
which  tics  behind  and  falls  in  long  fringed  ends.  Fringe  is  also 
placed  round  the  rest  of  the  tablier.  A  handsome  bow  of  faille 
ribbon  is  placed  at  the  waist  and  floats  in  long  ends  over  the  ends 
of  the  tablier.  Dolman  in  tissu  Anglais  with  lung  sleeves  ent 
stjuare,  the  whole  cdgetl  with  a  border  of  ostrich  feathers  the  colour 
of  the  vetemeut.  Felt  hat  with  brim  niised  on  one  side,  trimmed 
with  feathers  in  front  and  at  the  back,  with  aigrette  on  the  front 
and  bow  tied  beneath  the  brim  and  resting  on  the  catogan.  The 
wide  ends  fall  on  the  shoulders. 

Fig.  2.  Dinucr  toilette.  Jupe  of  black  faille,  rasterre,  trimmed 
with  a  very  deep  bias  flounce,  rather  full,  fastened  with  a  narrow 
bias  gathered  in  the  middle.  Above  this  is  a  wide  bouillonne  with 
a  heading,  which  completes  the  trimming.  The  back  of  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  numl>er  of  very  narrow  bias,  gathered  flounces,  one 
alK)ve  the  other.  This  trimming  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
front  by  a  bonillonn^  with  two  headings,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  skirt,  and  is  richly  embroidered  in  jet.  Tunic  of  black 
beaded  gause,  bmning  long  tablier  draped  high  at  the  sides  and 
forming  a  poaflT  behind.  A  jet  cord  goes  round  the  waist,  meets  at 
the  side,  where  it  forms  a  handsome  large  end,  which  trims  the 
draped  portion  of  the  tunic.  Conage  opens  in  front  to  the  waist, 
fastened  together  with  two  beaded  ribbons.  A  long  has<|uc  tits 
tightly  on  the  hip,  and  is  trimmed  with  beaded  ribbon.  The 
sleeve  is  demi-wide,  with  pleated  flounce  fastened  in  the  middle  with 
a  jet  ribbon.  Round  the  opening  is  pleated  lace  with  a  small  rose 
on  the  left  side.  Undcr-sleeves  to  match.  Coiflure  of  curls  with 
flowers  in  the  middle. 

100.  — Evening  and  Visiting  Toilettes. 

Fig.  1.  Evening  dress.  Rasterre  in  front  and  long  train  behind, 
trimmed  in  front  with  three  rows  of  lace  placed  lengthwise  and 
coming  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  The  lace  is  placed  together 
under  a  pretty  transparent  insertion.  The  back  of  the  skirt  is  very 
wide,  and  falls  in  large  folds  from  the  waist.  It  is  trimmed  round 
the  edge  with  a  very  deep  flounce,  headed  with  a  ruche  in  deep 
<]uills.  An  arrangement  of  bias  pieces,  composed  of  bouillonnM 
placed  over  each  other,  serves  to  separate  the  two  trimmings.  The 
corsage  is  cuirasse,  flat,  laced  behind,  cut  square  front  and  hick,  and 
rising  high  on  the  shoulders.  It  has  points  front  and  back,  and  fits 
tightly  on  the  hips.  It  is  uiitrimmed.  Round  the  neck  it  is 
trimmed  with  narrow  lace  and  a  drapery  meeting  in  front  under  a 
bow  of  faille  ribbon  without  ends.  The  short  sleeve  consists  of  a 
bouillon  with  narrow  lace  cslgiug.  Feather  and  aig^x-tte  at  the  side 
cf  the  coiflure. 

Fig.  1.  Visiting  dress.  Jupe  rasterre  in  front,  and  slightly 
trained  behind,  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  very  slif^itly  gathered, 
surmounted  with  two  narrow  pleatings  placed  over  each  other,  and 
headed  with  a  bouillonne'.  Princesse  tunic  buttoned  down  the 
front,  slightly  raised  at  the  sides  by  a  ribbon  Mling  from  the  waist 
and  ending  in  a  bow  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  jupe.  The  back  is 
round,  and  has  a  alight  pouff.  It  is  raised  at  the  waist  by  five 
ribbons,  which  are  placed  close  togetlier  at  the  wrist  and  hold  up  the 
IKiuAf.  The  neck  is  slightly  open,  the  front  trimmed  with  ribbons 
like  those  on  the  back.  Two  square  pockets,  trimmed  with  buttons, 
placed  a  little  to  the  back,  trim  the  sides.  Felt  hat  with  ribbons, 
flowers,  and  feathers  to  match  the  dress. 

loi  and  102. — Indoor  Toilette. 

Skirt  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  trained  and  arrange*!  in  closely- 
pleated  flounces  to  the  waist ;  polonaise  of  dark  grey  vigogne  cloth, 
simply  bound  with  black  gmsf^in.  The  front  sets  tight  to  the 
figure  en  tablier,  the  fulness  being  all  draa-n  to  the  back,  which  is 
very  long.  Jacket  bodice  of  grey  vigogne  with  narrow  pleated 
frills  of  the  same  material ;  revers,  boa’s,  and  sash  of  black  gros- 
grrin. 

03  and  104. — Fichu  Mantilla  eob  Confiruation  Toilette. 

Fichu  mantilla  for  youn  g  ladies.  Mantle  of  black  cashmere,  lined 
with  lutestring  and  trimmed  with  two  widths  of  black  guipure  lace. 


Between  the  ro’ws  of  lace  is  au  insertion  of  passementerie ;  round 
the  neck  the  lace  is  arranged  in  a  pleat***!  ruffle  above  a  bow  and 
long  euils  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon.  Similar  bows  are  introduced 
on  the  ends  of  fichu. 

105. — Evening  Toilettes. 

We  recommend  to  our  fair  readers  this  very  useful  and  elegant 
fichu  polonaise ;  it  will  be  fouiul  invaluable  in  modifying  and 
brightening  a  dozen  toilettes.  It  is  very  simply  made  of  black 
guipure  insertion,  employeil  in  alternate  stripes  of  black  ribbon 
velvet  and  edged  witli  guipure  lace.  At  the  back  is  an  (icharpe  of 
black  vdvet. 

106. — Ball  Toilette. 

Ball  dress  of  grosgrain  and  crepe.  Bcnlice  and  traine*!  skirt  of 
white  grosgrahi  silk — both  perfectly  untrimme*!.  Tunic  of  white 
cr^pe,  trimmetl  with  rich  white  lace.  Berthe  of  lace  with  narrow 
pleat^  frill  of  cr^pe  lisse;  echarpe  of  bright  blue  gro.sgrain  silk; 
on  the  bodice  and  in  the  hair  sprays  of  wild  roses. 

107. — Evening  Toilettes. 

Evening  dress.  1,  Salnion-colour<>d  faille  dress,  trained  skirt  flat 
in  front,  disposed  in  wide  flit  fohla,  trimmed  round  the  edge  with 
narrow  flounces  placixl  close  togetlier,  ocNJupying  a  siiaee  of  from 
1 6  to  20  inches.  A  large  8<}uare  of  white  Spanish  lace  forms  the 
tablier.  The  extreme  point  of  the  square  is  placed  at  the  side  near 
the  edge  of  the  skirt,  while  one  of  the  ends  is  draix**!  and  placed  a 
little  at  the  back  with  the  bows  of  a  violet  satin  scarf ;  the  other 
end,  holding  the  square  across  the  front  of  the  jupe,  meets  the  enil 
of  the  violet  scarf  under  a  large  bow  which  conceals  the  stalks  of 
two  white  feathers.  The  violet  scarf  thus  trims  the  whole  of  the 
back  of  the  skirt.  Corsage  Louis  Qninze  in  salmon-coloured  faille, 
low  and  square  in  front  with  long  ixiinted  basques  behind,  where  it 
is  surrounded  with  white  feathers.  The  top  of  the  corsage  is 
trimme*!  with  white  feathers  and  white  lace  slightly  ruched.  Wide 
sleeves  in  white  Spanish  lace ;  violet  satin  bows  in  the  middle  of  the 
corsage  anil  sleeves.  Tuft  of  feathers  and  violet  satin  bows  in  the 
hair.  Louis  Quinze  shoes  in  salmon-coloured  satin,  with  violet  bows 
and  silver  buttons. 

2.  Green  faille  costume.  Trainid  skirt  trimmed  with  a  deep 
flounce  pleated  iu  flat  pleats,  surmounted  with  white  Bruges  lace 
and  a  faille  flounce,  the  heailing  of  which  is  formed  of  a  narrow 
la*^  to  match,  ami  a  bias.  Basquinc  in  gr(H>n  faille,  low  and  with 
short  sleeves.  Revers  lK‘ginning  on  each  siile  of  the  shoulder  trim 
the  tablier,  slightly  bouillonne.  These  revers  are  trimmed  with 
narrow  Bruges  lace,  which  also  trims  all  the  edges  of  the  basquine. 
A  flounce  finishes  the  vetemeut ;  bunches  of  roses  in  the  corsage,  on 
the  tablier,  and  in  the  hair. 

108. — Children’s  Fancy  Ball  Costumes. 

1.  Albanese  or  Montenegrin.  Black  velvet  trousers,  rather  full, 
meeting  crimson  leggings  buttoned  with  black  velvet  buttons.  V«jst 
ami  jacket  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  in  white ;  sl<!eves  in  white 
nnius(x>k.  Crescent  headdress.  Horn  slung  in  the  belt.  Grey  boots. 

2.  Marquise  Pompadour.  Long-waiste<l  dress  of  pale  blue  silk, 
oiK’iiing  over  a  pettiixiat  of  white  satin.  Marquise  sleeves.  Feathers 
in  the  hair.  High-heeled  slmes.  The  dress  is  trimmed  down  each 
side  of  the  front  with  embroidery. 

3.  Bressant.  Short  skirt  of  pale  green  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
three  rows  of  black  ribbon  velvet.  Swiss  Imdice  iu  black  velvet ; 
chemisette  of  white  nainsook,  finislu'd  with  a  frill  round  the  neck. 
Steeple  headdress,  with  deep  frill  encircling  the  tisce.  This  head¬ 
dress  may  be  cut  out  in  cardboard. 

4.  Don  Quixote.  This  armour  is  cut  out  in  cardlKmrd  and  <»vered 
with  steel-blue  silk.  The  shield  the  same.  The  horse  is  stuflbd  and 
caparisoned,  and  then  slung  round  Don  Quixote’s  wrist. 

5.  Folly.  Black  velvet  skirt  with  crimson  silk  over-skirt,  which 
is  in  its  turn  surmounted  by  a  third  in  black  velvet.  The  two 
upper-skirts  arc  trimmed  with  points,  to  each  of  which  a  bell  is 
hung.  A  tight  bcaiice  in  crimson  silk,  with  black  velvet  pointed 
collar,  is  cut  out  in  pointed  tabs,  to  each  of  which  han^ra  a  bell. 
Smaller  bells  hang  from  the  points  of  the  ixdlar  and  from  the  small 
pointed  black  velvet  cap.  'The  upper-skirt  is  caught  up  at  the  left 
side  with  three  large  bells.  High-heeled  shoes  with  bells  on  the 
instep. 
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Madasis  Adolphs  Goitbaud,  30,  Hxhxixtia  St.,  Conirr  Gardkit,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 
REQUIRED  EOR  THB  NEEDLEWORK  DXSIOHS  OK  THESE  PaOES. 


109  and  no.— Applique  and  Embroidered  Corners. 

Xo.  109  is  embroidered  on  a  )^und  of  fine  Brussels  net,  with  an 
aiipliqne  of  mull  muslin,  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

Xo.  no  is  embroidered  in  the  same  stitches,  on  a  ground  of  mull 
muslin. 

in  and  115. — Applique  and  Embroidered  Hand-Screen. 

Circular  ground  of  light-groj  taffetas,  with  narrow  border  of  a 
darker  shade,  embroidered  in  chain  stitch.  Centre  medallion  of 
blue  taffetas  with  lyre  of  brown  taffetas  sewn  on  in  overcast  stitches 
of  purse  silk.  The  wreath  of  roses,  buds,  and  leaves  is  embroidered 
in  satin,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch,  with  pale-gre^,  rose-colour, 
and  shaded  green  and  brown  silk.  The  blue  medallion  is  outlined 
with  soutache,  and  the  strings  of  the  lyre  arc  worked  with  gold 
cord.  The  forget-me-nots  are  embroidered  in  knotted  stitch  of  blue 
silk.  The  completed  embroidery  is  lined  with  stiff  muslin  and 
lutestring,  and  the  outer  edge  is  strengthened  with  several  rows  of 
ribbon  wire.  This  is  hidden  by  a  feather  border  of  pale  grey.  The 
screen  is  then  fitted  into  a  carved  handle. 

1 12  and  113. — Embroidered  Corner  Borders. 

Xo.  I iz  is  worked  on  fine  Brussels  net ;  it  can  be  used  either  in 
white  or  black ;  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  suitable  for  veils ;  the 
embroidery  should  then  be  worked  in  floss  silk. 

Xo.  1 13  may  ba  worked  on  lawn,  batiste,  cambric,  or  nainsook. 
The  edges  sliould  be  cut  away  as  shown  in  illustration. 

114. — Border  in  Point  de  Genes. 

Tliis  elegant  border  is  suitable  for  many  jiiirposes  ;  the  bars  are 
workeil  in  close  button-hole  stitch,  the  outlines  in  overcast,  and  the 
edge  in  fine  purls. 

‘ii6and  117. — Embroidered  Edoinos  for  Underlinen. 

These  are  embroiderwl  on  a  ground  of  mull  muslin,  batiste,  or 
nainsook  in  button-bole,  knotted,  and  overcast  stitch.  The  lace 
stitches  and  wheels  arc  worketl  with  fine  thread. 

1 18  and  119. — Insertions  for  Underlinen,  &c. 

The  insertions  are  embroidered  on  mull  muslin,  batiste,  or  fine 
lawn  in  satin  and  button-hole  stitch.  The  ground  is  then  cut  away 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

120  and  125. — Lamp-Shade. 

Lamp-shade  of  green  cr4pe,  with  applique  of  green  taffetas.  Xo. 
1 20  represents  in  original  size  one  of  the  six  sections  of  the  shade. 
The  appliqu^  is  sewn  on  with  button-hole  stitch ;  the  remainder 
of  the  embroidery  is  worketl  in  chain,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch  of 
groen  silk.  Each  section  is  scalloped  and  edged  with  button-hole 
stitch. 

121,  122,  and  123. — Crochet  Jacket  for  Little  Girls  of 
2  to  4  Years  of  Aoe. 

Material  reqniretl :  White  single  Berlin  wool. 

The  jacket  is  worked  in  the  ordinary  Victoria  crochet,  and  has  a 
border  partly  in  the  same  stitch,  and  partly  in  an  open-worked  design. 
It  must  be  first  cut  out  in  lining  or  paper ;  the  front,  back,  sleeve,  and 
hood  pieces  are  then  crocheted  separately,  beginning  always  from 
the  lower  edge,  widening  and  narrowing  as  requind  by  the  pattern, 
sometimes  at  the  outer  edge,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  tbe  work. 
For  the  widening  on  the  left  side  of  the  work  a  chain  half  as  long 
as  the  ])attern  itwlf  must  be  crocheted  before  beginning  the  founda¬ 
tion  chain  of  the  work,  and  these  stitches  are  taken  up  as  requiretl 
before  beginning  the  first  of  the  pattern  row.  To  widen  on  the 
right  side  of  the  work,  crochet  the  requisite  number  of  stitches 
after  the  completion  of  a  pattern  row,  and  take  them  up  in  the  next 
row.  The  narrowing  always  occurs  in  tlic  second  row  of  the  pattern 
row  by  crocheting  2  or  3  stitches  together.  When  the  separate 
parts  are  completeil  they  must  be  sewn  together  on  the  wrong  side, 
the  sleeves  put  in  the  armholes,  and  the  hcxid  sewn  on  to  the  neck 
of  tbe  jacket.  Then  crochet  down  the  front  pieces  and  round  the 
lower  edge  of  the  jacket  3  rows  for  the  border  as  follows  : — 

Beginning  at  the  neck  of  the  right  front  piece,  take  up  the 
vertical  part  of  every  marginal  stitch,  and  crochet  them  off  as 
usual  in  the  second  row.  After  three  rows  of  this  pattern  the 
open-work  design  is  commenced  as  follows : — 

Beginning  from  the  neck  of  the  left  front  piece,  crochet  i  double 


in  every  marginal  stitch,  and  continue  the  double  crochet  round 
the  neck. 

The  2nd  row  is  only  crocheted  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  jacket. 
X  double  in  both  upper  parts  of  the  marginal  stitch,  3  chain,  miss  i, 
I  treble  not  completely  drawn  up,  miss  i,  1  treble  drawn  up  with 
the  last  treble,  then  alternately  i  chain,  2  treble  as  before ;  the 
first  to  be  crocheted  in  the  same  stitch  in  which  the  last  treble  was 
worked,  and  the  second  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  next  stitch  but 
one. 

The  3rd  row  is  crocheted  all  round  the  jacket,  but  at  the  lower 
edge  the  first  treble  of  the  two  which  were  drawn  up  together  must 
be  crocheted  in  the  next  separate  chain  stitch,  and  the  2nd  of  the 
two  trebles  in  the  chain  stitch  following,  and  tbe  ist  of  the  next 
two  trebles  in  the  same  stitch  where  the  last  was  worked.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  widen  sufficiently  at  tbe  corners  lest  the  work 
sliould  be  drawn.  In  connection  with  this  row,  crochet  a  row  of 
donble  crochet  and  then  commence  tbe  4th  row  as  follows :  — 

Alternately  i  donble  in  the  single  chain  stitch,  i  purl  of  4  chain 
with  1  treble  in  the  first  stitch ;  at  the  neck  the  double  crochet 
must  be  workeil  in  both  parts  of  the  stitch,  and  2  stitches  must  be 
missed  with  the  purl.  The  sleeves  are  trimmed  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  3  rows  of  Victoria  crochet  and  the  open-work  border ;  then 
crochet  round  the  hood  i  row  like  the  ist  row  of  the  border ;  the 
2nd  row  is  worked  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  vertical  parts  of  the 
stitches.  A  triangular  piece  is  then  worked  round  the  border  in  the 
ojieii-work  design  above  given.  For  this  make  a  chain  of  19  stitches. 
Work  5  rows  like  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows  of  the  border,  missing  the 
two  treble  drawn  up  together  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
row,  so  that  the  strip  is  jiointed. 

The  6th  niw  is  crocheted  in  the  foundation  stitches  like  the  4th 
row  of  the  border.  The  completed  triangular  piece  is  sewn  on  the 
wrong  side  to  the  hood.  The  jacket  is  then  trimmed  with  cords 
and  tassels  arranged  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

124. — Jewel-Case. 

This  exquisite  objet  de  toilette  is  of  o.xydiswl  silver,  with  lid  of 
cut  crystal.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  and  rests  on  four  silver  balls. 
Ihe  inside  is  waddcil  and  lined  with  blue  satin  of  a  bright  shade. 

126  and  1 27. — Monograms  for  Marking  Handkerchiefs. 

These  pretty  interlaceil  floral  letters  are  worketl  in  satin,  over- 
cast,  and  knotted  stitch ;  they  are  very  suitable  for  marking  table- 
napkins  ;  in  that  case  they  should  lie  worked  with  red  and  white 
cotton. 

128. — Design  for  Chair  in  Brown  Cloth,  Applique  and 
Embroidery. 

In  the  centre  is  a  circular  appliqu6  of  black  velvet ;  the  remainder 
of  the  applique'  design  is  cut  out  of  two  shades  of  fawn-coloured 
cloth,  and  sewn  on  with  brown  purse  silk  in  buttonhole  and  over¬ 
cast  stitch.  A  group  of  flowers  is  embroidered  on  the  black  velvet 
as  follows  : — The  nises  are  worked  with  shaded  roee-coloure<l  silk ; 
the  cornflowers  with  blue,  the  leaves  and  grasses  with  brown  and 
green  sliaded  silk,  in  plain  and  interlacing  satin  stitch,  overcast  and 
knitted  stitch.  Round  this  central  applique  is  a  narrow  scnlloped 
Ixirder  of  brown  cloth,  embroidered  with  silk  in  button-bole  stitch 
and  point  rnsse.  The  square  of  cloth  is  edged  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  black  velvet. 

129  and  130, — Edgings  for  Underlinen,  4c. 

These  edgings  are  embroidered  on  batiste,  nainsixik,  or  mull- 
muslin  in  over  cast  and  button-hole  stitch.  The  wheels  and  lace 
stitches  are  worked  with  fine  thread,  and  the  ground  is  cut  away 
as  shown  by  the  illustration. 

131. — Section  of  Antimacassar  or  Cover  for  Small  Work- 
Table. 

The  centre  of  tbe  an' iinacassar  is  a  square  of  6cru-coloured 
batiste,  embroidered  with  filoselle  of  the  same  shade  in  chain  stitch 
and  point  russe.  For  the  border  place  a  strip  of  black  net  and  of 
batiste  on  the  tracing  paper,  and  go  over  the  design  with  split  black 
filoselle.  The  outlines  are  then  worked  in  chain,  satin,  overcast,  and 
button-hole  stitch,  and  the  remaining  embroidery  in  point  russe. 
Wlien  the  batiste  has  been  cut  away,  the  wheels  and  lace  stitches 
are  worked  with  fine  black  silk  and  with  black  purse  silk  respec¬ 
tively. 
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ROMANCE  OF  A  BLACKBIRD. 


AMILIE  sat  with  her  hand  resting  on  the  window- 
seat,  her  head  leaning  against  the  sash,  her  eyes 
closed  in  a  weary,  hot  sleep — for  the  open  window 
admitted  only  heated  air,  reflected  from  the  opposite 
wall.  Poor  child  !  she  was  worn  out.  'Fhe  sewing 
which  had  fallen  from  her  lap,  the  thimble,  and  the 
pricked  forefinger,  showed  her  to  be  one  of  those 
poor  creatures  who  must  toil  day  and  night  with  the 
wearying  needle  in  order  to  obtain  the  food  and  rai¬ 
ment  which  shall  lengthen  out  the  miserable  life. 
Amilie’s  hand  was  delicately  formed  and  small,  with 
the  soft  skin  that  bespeaks  good  blood.  The  expres¬ 
sion  upon  the  girl’s  face,  as  it  rested  against  #ie  sash, 
was  one  to  have  softened  a  hard  heart — a  look  of 
patient  sadness  and  weariness,  that  indeed  only  added 
to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  features. 

As  she  slept,  a  bird  flew  in  at  the  window — a  black¬ 
bird  ;  he  flew  round  the  room  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  alighted  upon  the  window-seat  where  Amilie’s  hand 
lay,  hopped  restlessly  about,  and  then  pecked  at  her 
thimble.  This  awoke  the  girl,  who  started  guiltily  as 
she  realised  that  she  had  been  asleep,  and  hastily  picked 
up  her  work.  The  movement  on  her  part  startled  the 
bird,  and  simultaneously  with  her  awakening — conse¬ 
quently  unseen  by  her — he  half  hopped  and  half  flew 
behind  her  chair,  and  alighted  upon  the  back  of  it. 
Amilie  sewed  industriously,  and  the  bird  sat  motionless 
for  some  time;  then  hopping  from  the  chair  to  her 
shoulder,  he  pecked  at  her  ear.  The  girl  started ;  but 
seeing  the  bird,  she  put  up  her  hand  and  took  him 
down,  without  the  least  show  of  resistance  on  his  part. 
“Poor  little  bird,  where  did  you  come  from?”  she 
said,  in  a  soft  voice.  The  bird  chirped  in  answer,  and 
then  burst  forth  into  a  sweet,  trilling  song. 

Smiles  played  about  Amilie’s  mouth,  and  her  face 
beamed  with  pleasure.  She  stroked  the  back  of  her 
little  visitor,  and  he  bent  his  head  in  a  grateful  attitude, 
now  and  then  chirping  in  a  contented  way.  Presently, 
to  her  utter  surprise,  he  hopped  into  her  lap  and  lay 
flat  upon  his  back,  with  his  slender  legs  standing 
straight  up,  and  his  wings  lying  flat  open.  Amilie 
thought  he  was  dead,  and  lifted  him  tenderly;  but,  in 
doing  so,  she  discovered  a  tiny  white  parcel  tied  to  the 
under  part  of  one  wing  with  a  narrow  black  ribbon. 
She  looked  at  it  wonderingly.  It  was  folded  like  a 
letter,  and  addressed,  “  To  the  one  who  first  shows 
kindness  to  my  bird.”  After  some  hesitation  and 
doubt  whether  she  was  the  one  addressed,  she  at  last 
yielded  to  her  feminine  curiosity,  and  untied  the  letter 
from  the  bird’s  wing.  Opening  it,  however,  she  was 
chagrined  to  find  that  although  it  was  a  long  and 
closely-written  letter,  it  was  written  in  German — an 
unknown  tongue  to  her ;  vainly  she  puzzled  over  it, 
but  the  only  word  she  could  understand  was  the  name 
at  the  end,  “  Gottlieb  Stiefelhagen.” 

Meanwhile  the  bird  was  making  himself  at  home, 
hopping  and  flying  about  the  room  quite  at  ease.  As 


he  perched  upon  the  high  bureau  and  caught  sight  of 
himself  reflected  in  Amilie’s  small  mirror,  he  burst  out 
into  a  wild,  sweet  song,  which  awoke  Amilie  from  the 
reverie  into  which  the  strange  letter  had  plunged  her. 
She  listened  with  delight  to  the  bird,  and  then  resumed 
the  work  which  must  be  finished  before  nine  o’clock 
that  night. 

Amilie  was  all  alone  in  that  room — always  alone, 
except  when  people  came  for  work  she  had  promised. 
Her  story  was  a  sad  one,  although  very  like  thousands 
of  others.  Her  father  and  mother  were  both  dead. 
The  former  had  been  a  Frenchman  of  education  and 
good  birth,  but  marrying  a  girl  who  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  family — who  consequently  made 
her  life  with  them  unhappy — he  took  his  modest, 
pretty  bride  to  London  to  escape  the  vexations  of 
his  home  in  France.  Like  many  foreigners,  he  had 
little  idea  of  the  ways  of  living  in  that  great  city,  and 
soon  found  that  his  comfortable  little  home  required 
more  money  to  sustain  it  than  he  could  command. 
Fran9ois  Corday  gradually  lost  what  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  he  had,  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  replace 
the  loss.  And  his  patient  wife,  Elise,  exerted  herself 
to  the  utmost  to  aid  him  by  every  economy ;  but  with 
it  all  their  future  showed  no  bright  spot.  The  little 
daughter,  Amilie,  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  mother, 
yet  she  could  not  think  of  what  might  be  in  store  for 
her  child  without  crushing  sadness. 

Years  of  toiling  and  struggling  went  by,  and  at  last 
Fran9ois  found  himself  homeless.  Amilie  was  then 
ten  years  old,  and  very  beautiful.  Young  as  she  was, 
her  life  had  been  one  to  mature  mind  and  heart ;  and 
she  would  talk  with  more  wisdom  of  life  matters  than 
many  of  double  her  years.  She  pondered  in  her  little 
brain  what  could  be  done  to  relieve  her  parents,  and 
the  day  when  they  were  to  leave  their  last  lodging- 
place,  having  no  money  to  pay  for  another  night  there, 
her  resolution  was  made. 

“  Papa,”  she  said,  “  I  will  make  some  money.  I 
know  where  there  are  some  beautiful  wild-flowers — 
far  prettier  than  those  the  women  sell  in  the  street.  I 
will  get  some,  and  make  bouquets  and  sell  them  to  the 
people  in  the  theatre.  I  saw  a  little  girl,  yesterday, 
coming  out  of  one  of  the  theatres  with  a  basket 
half  full  of  bouquets,  and  she  told  me  she  had  sold 
enough  to  give  her  five  shillings,  but  she  would  have 
to  pay  three  of  them  to  the  woman  who  sold  her  the 
flowers  at  first.  Now,  you  know,  if  I  can  get  them 
without  having  to  pay,  it  will  all  be  gain.” 

“  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws,”  and  Fran9ois  was 
in  too  desperate  straits  to  oppose  the  plan  of  his  little 
girl.  So  Amilie  ran  eagerly  away  to  what  was  in  those 
days  out  of  town,  but  is  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  Here  she  found  a  field  brightly  glowing  with 
autumn  wild-flowers.  She  picked  as  many  as  she 
could  carry,  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  to  arrange 
them.  The  child  had  a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  the 
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graceful  little  bunches  of  gold  and  silver  red  and 
purple  asters,  with  delicate  ferns  for  green,  would 
rival  the  stiffly-grouped  rosebuds  and  heliotrope  that 
city  people  prized  so  highly.  Through  the  Held  ran 
a  little  stream,  and  among  the  stones  on  its  banks  Amilie 
found  bits  of  soft  green  moss,  with  which  she  lined 
her  basket  then,  wdth  the  bouquets  stuck  here  and 
there  through  the  moss-bed,  a  very  pleasing  effect  was 
the  result.  She  sprinkled  her  little  garden,  covered  it 
from  the  sun  with  large  leaves,  and  then  trudged  home, 
very  hopeful  of  the  little  fortune  they  were  to  bring 
her. 

She  went  to  one  of  the  theatres  that  was  opened  for 
a  vmtinee,  and  was  kindly  allowed  to  enter  the 
building.  Once  inside  that  brilliant  place,  her  courage 
almost  failed  her ;  but  hearing  another  girl  calling 
“  Flowers !”  she  summoned  up  her  courage,  and 
started  on  her  self-imposed  task.  “  Flowers  !’’  she 
called,  in  a  sweet,  low  voice  ;  but  no  one  heard  her. 
The  thought  of  her  father  and  mother  strengthened 
her,  and  with  a  nervous,  long-drawn  breath  she 
called,  “  Wild-Howers!”  again.  This  time  her  voice 
rang  loud  and  clear  through  the  great  building  with 
startling  sweetness,  and  heads  were  turned  to  see 
where  it  came  from.  Amilie  held  her  basket  to  some 
ladies  near,  and  their  exclamations  of  admiration  of  the 
tasteful  little  garden  encouraged  the  poor  child.  It 
was  a  kind-faced  lady  who  Hrst  spoke  to  her. 

“  Who  taught  you  to  make  such  a  pretty  display  of 
your  flowers,  little  girl 

“  No  one,”  said  Amilie,  “unless  mamma,  who  always 
says  I  ought  to  do  everything  as  well  as  I  can  -,  but  you 
know  flowers  are  pretty  in  any  way.” 

The  lady  took  up  a  bunch,  and  asked  Amilie’s 
price. 

“  Twopence,  please.” 

“  Tiwpence  !  Why,  child,  I  paid  a  shilling  for  this 
rose  and  heliotrope.  You  must  ask  more  than  that  for 
your  flowers.” 

“  But,  you  know,  mine  are  only  wild  ones,”  said 
Amilie. 

“  Wild  !  yes,  of  course.  That  makes  them  more 
valuable  in  this  place.  Here  is  a  shilling,  and  don’t 
sell  any  for  one  penny  less.  Now  mind  what  I  say, 
and  let  me  know  when  they  are  all  sold.” 

Amilie  was  joyful,  and  her  voice  rang  out  even 
clearer  than  before.  I'he  flowers  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  she  received  so  many  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  that  when  she  reached  the  kind  lady  again,  with 
her  basket  empty  and  six  shillings  in  her  hand,  her  face 
was  all  aglow  with  pleasure,  and  tears  started  to  her 
eyes  when  she  tried  to  thank  her  kind  friend  and  tell 
how  glad  she  was. 

“  Don’t  cry,  dear,”  said  the  lady  in  a  whisper.  “  I 
know  you  are  a  good  girl.  There  is  another  shilling 
to  add  to  what  you  have  made.  Come  here  next  Satur¬ 
day,  and  I  shall  be  here  then  to  buy  some  more  of  your 
flowers.” 

Here  the  curtain  rose  for  the  last  act,  and  Amilie, 
after  kissing  the  lady’s  hand,  slipped  out  of  doors  and 
ran  with  a  light  heart  to  her  father  and  mother.  They 
would  hardly  believe  the  good  news  she  brought  them. 


Fran9ois  kissed  her,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  called 
her  his  “  Brave  petite  filled  Elise  held  the  child  to  her 
heart,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  Amilie’s  pretty  hair. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  how  Amilie  sold 
wild-flowers  every  day,  and  the  many  kind  words  she 
received  from  the  lady  at  the  theatre — not  only  words, 
but  more  substantial  benefits  ;  how  Fran9ois  toiled 
daily  at  labour  for  which  his  hands  were  not  made  ; 
and  how  all  three  just  managed  to  keep  their  souls  and 
bodies  together  ;  how  Fran9ois,  through  long  suffering, 
fell  ill,  and  then  Amilie  worked  all  the  harder.  It  is  a 
sad  story  all  of  this,  yet  her  bright  face  made  her 
father  and  mother  happy.  Fran9ois  died,  and  Elise 
soon  followed  her  husband  ;  then  poor  Amilie  was 
alone  !  Was  it  any  wonder  that  she  gave  way  to  the 
grief  of  her  heart  ?  'Fhere  was  no  one  for  her  to  be 
cheerful  for,  and  the  poor  child’s  face  came  to  wear  the 
sad  look  we  have  seen  upon  it.  T.ht:  kind  lady  at  the 
theatre  left,  too,  and  then  Amilie  was  entirely  without 
friends.  She  was  sixteen  years  old,  beautiful,  orphaned, 
and  friendless.  What  a  pitiless  place  a  city  is  for  such 
a  one !  After  awhile  Amilie  succeeded  in  getting 
work  in  the  shape  of  sewing,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  and 
constant  toil,  she  kept  the  room  endeared  to  her  by  so 
many  associations — the  room  she  had  aided  her  father 
in  keeping,  and  where  she  had  seen  her  beloved  parents 
close  their  eyes  in  the  last  sleep.  This  was  a  hard  life 
for  the  poor  child,  but  she  bore  it  all  bravely,  and  tried 
not  to  think  how  lonely  she  was. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  strange 
blackbird  with  its  mysterious  mission  came  to  Amilie. 
She  did  not  stop  her  work  that  evening  to  get  her 
supper  ;  she  took  a  piece  of  bread  and  crumbled  it 
upon  the  table  for  the  bird  to  eat,  and  then  stitche^ 
busily  away.  While  she  was  still  sewing  she  heard  a 
rap  at  the  door,  and,  answering  it,  saw  a  young  woman, 
who  asked,  “  Are  you  Mademoiselle  Corday  ?” 

“  I  am,”  said  Amilie. 

“  I  came  for  Madame  Jenning’s  dress,”  said  the 
visitor,  with  a  strong  h'rench  accent.  “  I  see  it  is  not 
yet  finished,  but  I  can  wait  a  leetle  time.” 

Amilie  gave  her  a  chair,  and  resumed  her  work. 

“  You  know  my  name,  mademoiselle  ?  It  is  Eloise 
Noel.  I  am  governess  for  Madame  Jenning’s  children. 
She  send  me  for  the  dress,  for  she  say  you  are  French 
girl  such  as  I.” 

Amilie  explained  to  her  how  nearly  she  was  French, 
aid  a  brisk  conversation  ensued.  Eloise’s  bright  man¬ 
ner  and  pleasant  chat  made  the  time  pass  quickly  for 
Amilie. 

In  the  midst  of  the  talking  the  bird  roused  from  his 
sleep,  and  sang  a  low,  sweet  song. 

“  Ah,  ma  foi  /”  exclaimed  Eloise,  “  what  is  that  ? 
Ah  !  it  is  a  Brazilian  nightingale — where  did  made¬ 
moiselle  get  it  ?  I  have  not  seen  one  in  this  country.” 

Amilie  told  her  all  of  the  bird’s  history  that  she 
knew,  and  of  the  letter  that  he  carried  under  his  wing. 

“  I  am  so  troubled,”  she  said,  “  to  know  what  is  in 
the  letter,  but  I  cannot  read  German  at  all.” 

“  If  mademoiselle  will  let  me  see  the  letter  I  make 
no  doubt  I  can  read  it  ;  but  if  she  rather  prefer  not,  no 
matter.” 
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“  Oh  !  do  read  it  if  you  can.” 

Amilie  put  the  letter  into  Eloise’s  hand,  w  ho,  after  a 
little  study,  read  as  follows  : — 

“  I  am  sure  that  the  person  who  discovers  this  letter 
will  have  shown  kindness  to  my  poor  ‘  Rogue,’  for  he 
will  only  lie  upon  his  back  w'hen  his  little  heart  is  full 
of  gratitude.  Then  to  the  kind  one  I  want  to  give  my 
poor  bird ;  for  I,  his  master,  will  then  be  dead  and 
gone.  I  hope  the  kind  one  will  be  a  lady,  for  then  my 
bird  will  fare  w'ell  while  his  life  lasts.  He  has  been 
his  master’s  only  and  constant  companion,  wiiile  his 
master  has  had  no  love  but  the  bird’s  to  cheer  his  last 
years.  Who  is  the  bird’s  master  ?  A  desolate  old 
man,  dying  in  a  strange  land,  away  from  kith  and  kin. 
No  wife,  no  child,  no  friend  !  If  the  kind  one  will  go 
to  Messrs.  Tort  and  Travers,  she  will  learn  something 
for  her  own  good.  Be  kind  to  my  poor  black  ‘  Rogue,’ 
and  you  will  be  repaid  by  his  sweet  songs  and  the 
blessings  of 

“  Gottlieb  Stiefelhagen.’’ 

Amilie’s  eyes  had  tears  in  them  when  the  reading 
was  ended. 

“  How  strange  it  is,”  said  Eloise,  “  and  so  roman- 
tique  !  You  will  surely  go  where  monsieur  directs  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Amilie.  “I  am  too  timid  to 
go  alone  on  such  a  strange  errand.  Will  you  go  with 
me  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  wdth  pleasure.  But  no — I  tell  you  a 
much  better  way.  You  let  me  tell  Madame  Jenning, 
who  is  so  good  lady,  and  she  will  tell  mademoiselle 
what  to  do.  May  I  ?” 

Amilie  consented,  glad  to  feel  that  she  could  have  one 
to  advise  her  in  such  a  case.  The  dress  was  finished, 
and  Eloise  left  the  house  wiih  assurances  that  she  would 
*come  the  next  day  to  tell  “  what  madame  said.”  True 
to  her  word,  she  came  the  following  day,  and  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
ning  was  with  her.  Amilie  found  that  lady  so  kind 
and  motherly  that  she  freely  told  her  short,  sad  story, 
and  all  about  the  bird  and  the  letter.  Mrs.  Jenning 
listened  attentively,  and  then  said  in  a  kind  voice — 

“  You  are  very  young  to  have  had  such  an  expe¬ 
rience.  The  matter  of  the  letter  is  odd  and  romantic, 
but  I  believe  it  is  well  worthy  of  investigation.  The 
firm  to  whom  the  German  refers  is  one  well  known  to 
my  husband — two  lawyers  they  are — and,  if  you  desire 
it,  Mr.  Jenning  will  go  with  you  to  them  to  see  what 
light  they  can  throw  upon  the  matter.” 

Amilie  readily  agreed  to  accept  the  offer  of  protection, 
and  promised  to  be  in  readiness  as  soon  as  Mr.  Jenning 
would  take  her.  Mrs.  Jenning  went  away,  leaving 
sunshine  in  Amilie’s  heart,  and  that  night  the  young 
girl’s  dreams  were  happy  ones.  With  a  trembling 
heart  Amilie  entered  the  law-office  with  Mr.  Jenning. 
That  gentleman  introduced  her  to  one  of  the  benevolent¬ 
faced  lawyers,  who  listened  with  interest  to  the  story 
of  “  Rogue”  and  the  letter. 

“  Yes,  yes — I  see  it  all,”  he  said  thoughtfully. 

Poor  Stiefelhagen  was  a  very  odd  fellow,  living  all 


alone.  No  one  knows  his  history.  I  knew  him  well, 
but  he  never  alluded  in  any  way  to  his  past  life.  His 
bird  and  he  were  in  perfect  sympathy  with  one  another, 
and  Miss  Corday  has  a  very  interesting  pet  in  old 
‘  Rogue,’  I  can  assure  her.  Yes,  yes — Stiefelhagen  was 
odd,  and  he  died  a  millionaire,  sir  !  Where  he  got  his 
money  I  don’t  know,  but  that  he  had  a  large  amount  is 
beyond  all  doubt.  His  will,  of  which  we  are  executors, 
was  a  strange  one.  The  money  was  all  to  be  divided 
among  charitable  institutions — every  farthing  sir,  except 
1 0,000  to  the  person  who  should  present  the  letter 
you  hold  in  your  hand.  The  will  reads,  ‘  To  the  per¬ 
son  who  shall  present  a  letter  bearing  my  signature, 
said  letter  having  been  found  upon  the  wing  of  my 
bird,  I  leave  j^io,ooo  and  the  bird.’ ”  The  lawyer 
looked  smilingly  at  Amilie,  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
chuckled  good-humouredly.  Amilie  was  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment.  Was  she  dreameng?  No,  that 
hearty  laugh  of  the  lawyer  was  real. 

“  Well,  Miss  Corday,  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  sur¬ 
prise — it  is  very  strange  indeed.  But  what  I  say  is 
truth — truth  every  word  of  it,  as  my  partner  here  will 
bear  witness.” 

Mr.  Jenning  took  Amilie  to  his  own  house,  insisting 
upon  her  remaining  with  his  wife  for  the  present,  until 
plans  could  be  made  for  her,  and  the  business  with  the 
lawyers  settled.  The  poor  girl  did  not  realise  what  a 
change  had  come  over  her  prospects  until  called  upon 
to  decide  what  she  wished  to  do.  A  cordial  invitation 
to  remain  in  Mr.  Jenning’s  family  was  tendered  by 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  Amilie  was  sure  that  nowhere 
could  she  find  a  happier  home.  But  it  had  been  a 
dream  with  which  she  had  grown  up,  to  go  to  France 
and  present  herself  to  her  father’s  family  ;  for,  although 
her  blood  boiled  with  indignation  when  she  thought 
how  her  mother  had  been  subjected  to  their  scorn,  she 
still  thought  that  the  years  which  had  passed  must  have 
softened  their  hearts,  and  they  could  not  but  recall 
their  behaviour  towards  their  only  son  with  remorse. 

“  I  will  go  to  them,”  she  said,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Jenning’s  objections,  “  and  tell  them  how  their  poor  son 
suffered,  and  if  they  are  still  hardened  towards  him,  I 
will  not  put  myself  upon  them.  But  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  glad  to  see  their  grandchild,  and  I  can  make 
their  declining  days  happy  with  my  care  for  them.” 

So  it  came  about  that  Amilie’s  dream  was  realised. 
She  went  to  France  under  the  care  of  friends  of 
Mr.  Jenning,  found  her  grandparents,  who  were  in¬ 
deed  living,  with  remorseful  recollections,  bowing 
down  their  grey  heads  and  sad  hearts.  With  open 
arms  they  received  Francois’  child,  and  she  was  a  sun¬ 
beam  to  light  up  their  last  days.  Black  “  Rogue”  was 
Amilie’s  shadow  ;  and  when  he  was  too  old  to  sing  his 
gratitude  he  would  show  it  in  so  many  pretty  little 
ways,  that,  when  at  last  he  died,  Amilie  shed  as  real 
tears  as  she  would  have  wept  for  a  human  being.  She 
never  forgot  what  the  bird-  brought  to  her  when  the 
cloud  was  darkest  over  her  head. 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


The  first  note  in  our  musical  summary  of  this  mon*h 
is  unhappily  a  sad  one,  for  since  we  last  wrote  the 
greatest  of  our  English  musicians  has  been  taken  from 
us.  William  Sterndale  Bennett  was  one  of  the  few 
English  composers  whose  fame  has  spread  beyond 
these  islands.  At  an  early  age  he  had  written  music 
which  evoked  the  admiration  of  critical  Germany,  and 
gained  him  a  special  patron  and  friend  in  the  great 
Mendelssohn.  Seldom  had  young  musician  shown 
such  fair  promise  ;  such  works  as  the  Naiades'  overture 
and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G  seemed  to  herald  a 
future  of  almost  unexampled  brilliancy.  But  the 
promise  was  never  fulfilled.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
laborious  avocations  of  teaching  filled  up  all  his  time, 
or  that  the  fire  that  burnt  so  brightly  at  first  had  alto¬ 
gether  died  out,  the  writings  of  his  later  years  were 
but  few  and  far  between,  and  when  they  did  appear 
they  were,  though  always  chaste  and  scholarly,  singu¬ 
larly  wanting  in  the  vigour  and  freshness  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  those  compositions  of  his  youth  on  which 
his  fame  must  rest.  He  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Lucas 
as  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  of  which 
institution  he  had  himself  been  a  pupil,  and  though  his 
directorship  left  no  very  permanent  mark  upon  the 
growth  of  music,  his  pupils  will  long  remember  affec¬ 
tionately  the  gentleness  and  courtesy  which  “  Dr.  Bennett” 
always  displayed  towards  them.  He  was  buried  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  on  February  5th,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  throng  of  members  of  the  musical  profession 
and  amateurs,  close  to  the  resting-place  where  lie  Cooke 
and  Lawes,  Purcell,  Croft,  and  Burney.  In  the  course 
of  the  service  the  quartett  “  God  is  a  Spirit,”  from  the 
deceased  composer’s  oratorio.  The  Woman  of  Samaria. 
was  performed,  and  the  ceremony  was  concluded  with 
the  last  movement  of  Handel’s  funeral  anthem,  “  His 
body  is  buried  in  peace.”  The  choir  numbered  fifty- 
four  voices,  selected  from  the  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  Chapel  Royal,  and  Temple  choirs. 

The  new  series  of  the  Albert  Hall  Concerts  is  now 
in  regular  working  order,  and  the  aspect  of  the  hall  on 
a  concert  night  shows  a  marked  contrast  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  it  too  frequently  presented  during  the  period  of 
the  daily  concerts.  A  marked  improvement  also  is 
noticeable  among  both  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
latter  has  been  considerably  augmented,  especially  in 
the  department  of  the  strings,  where  it  used  to  be  weak, 
and  both  having  more  frequent  opportunities  of  re¬ 
hearsal,  are  able  to  present  a  much  more  satisfactory 
ensemble.  The  part  song  choir  have  greatly  improved, 
and  are  now  very  formidable  rivals  to  Mr.  Leslie’s 
famous  choir,  and  the  oratorio  chorus  is  much  firmer 
and  more  accurate  than  it  was.  The  latter  have  had 
up  to  the  present  time  only  two  opportunities  of  testing 
their  powers,  and  on  each  occasion  in  very  familiar 
works,  the  oratorios  chosen  for  performance  being 
the  Israel  in  Egypt  and  the  Messiah.  Of  both  of  these 
the  performance  was  unusually  fine,  especially  as  regards 


the  orchestra  and  chorus.  The  other  concerts  of  the 
series  have  been  those  of  classical  music  every  alternate 
Tuesday,  at  which  the  chief  attraction  has  been  the 
violin  playing  of  Herr  Wilhemj,  and  the  Saturday  Ballad 
Concerts.  For  the  1st  of  March,  St.  David’s  Day,  a 
concert  of  Welsh  music  is  announced. 

The  programme  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society’s 
concert,  on  the  5  h,  was  of  an  unusually  varied 
character.  Three  works  were  given  widely  different 
in  style  and  character.  Tnese  were  Mozart’s  Mass 
in  C,  Spohr’s  Christians  Prayer,  and  Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie.  Of  the  first  of  these  little>need  be  said  ;  it 
is,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Twelfth,  the  best  known  of  all 
M  azart’s  Masses,  and  is  a  famUiar  piece  to  every  choral 
society  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  hardly  needs  its 
distinguishing  number  to  tell  us  that  it  is  an  early 
work,  and  it  suffers  by  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
having  been  written  in  a  hurry  and  under  pressure.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  composer  had  hardly  begun  to 
realise  the  grandness  and  solemnity  of  his  subject,  and 
only  aimed  at  writing  something  bright  and  attractive  ; 
and  thus,  while  it  is  rather  of  a  secular  and  operatic 
than  a  sacred  character,  it  is  full  of  freshness  and 
melody.  Tne  gem  of  the  work  is  the  “  Agnus  Dei,” 
which  was  charmingly  sung  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne  at 
the  Exeter  Hall  performance.  Spohr’s  Christian's 
Prayer  has  never  been  one  of  the  master’s  faa'oarite 
works,  and  on  this  occasion  it  failed  to  excite  any 
special  admiration.  The  treat  of  the  evening  was 
Mendelssohn’s  music  to  Athdie,  which  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  very  fine  performance,  especially  in  the 
choral  and  orchestral  portions.  The  soloists  were  hardly 
so  good  as  might  have  been  desired,  but  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  adaptation  of  Racine’s  lines  was  delivered  with 
great  power  and  distinctness  of  enunciation  by  Mr. 
Ryder. 

The  principal  event  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts 
has  been  the  reappeartince  of  the  famous  Joachim,  which 
took  place  on  the  6th  ult.  The  great  violinist  gave  the 
recitative  adagio  and  allegro  from  Spohr’s  6th  violin 
concerto,  and  a  notturno  in  A,  for  violin  and  small 
orchestra,  composed  by  himself.  The  concert  was  an 
admirable  one  -,  bat  the  chief  interest  naturally  centred 
in  the  violinist,  who  by  his  wonderful  tone,  faultless 
phrasing,  and  perfect  mastery  of  all  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  still  remains  unquestionably  supreme.  At  the 
following  concert  the  solo  instrumentalist  was  the  great 
pianist  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  has,  in  spite  of  consider¬ 
able  opposition  in  many  quarters,  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  himself  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  pianists  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  some  time  a  large 
section  of  musical  amateurs  in  this  country  refused  to 
believe  in  Herr  von  Biilow.  He  was  too  noisy,  too 
extravagant,  brilliant  in  execution  no  doubt,  but  not  to 
be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  exponent  of  classical  music. 
However,  Herr  von  Biilow  has  shown  satisfactorily 
that  he  is  at  home  in  every  school,  and  that  for  each  his 
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wonderful  memory  is  equally  good.  He  played  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Moscheles’  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
■aiuor  entirely  from  memory  to  the  most  complete 
satisfaction  of  a  critical  audience,  including  the  dis- 
linguished  composer’s  widow  and  son.  He  also  gave 
two  short  solo  pieces — a  notturno  by  Field  and  a  valse 
of  Schubert  transcribed  by  Lizst.  The  same  concert 
introduced  a  new  tenor  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Walsham, 
who  made  a  decidedly  favourable  impression,  and,  as 
far  as  one  may  judge  from  a  first  appearance,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  real  acquisition.  The  other  vocalist  was 
Mdlle.  Johanna  Levier,  who  has  been  for  some  time  a 
sfiecial  favourite  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  She  sang 
the  soprano  air  from  the  Creation,  “  With  verdure  clad,” 
fairly  well ;  but  the  introductory  recitative  was  marred 
by  a  most  unfortunate  falsity  of  intonation,  either  owing 
to  nervousness  or  co  being  unused  to  the  concert-room. 

The  Christmas  pantomimes,  which  this  year  appear  to 
have  enjoyed  a  more  than  wonted  prosperity,  are  now 
gradually  fading  away  from  the  boards.  In  some 
cases  the  harlequinade  has  been  cut  away,  while  the 
“  Opening”  is  retained  as  far  as  the  transformation  scene, 
and  forms  an  afterpiece  to  something  of  a  more  solid 
and  important  charac'er  than  that  which  has  hitherto 
ptect  Jed  it.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  Princess’s,  where  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  bills  is  occupied  by  a  revival  of 
Mr.  Byron’s  well-known  drama,  The  Lancashire  Lass. 
The  cast  is  remarkably  strong  throughout,  including  as 
it  does  the  names  of  Miss  Lydia  Foote  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Mellon,  and  Messrs.  S.  Emery,  G.  Belmore,  J.  G.  Shore, 
and  F.  Dewar,  all  of  whom  do  their  utmost  with  the 
piece.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  such  an  excellent 
company  will  insure  a  prolonged  run  for  a  play  which 
is  unquestionably  most  unsatisfactory  in  itself.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  unpleasant  piece  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  a  single  character  in  it  that  can  command  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
sorry  at  seeing  so  much  real  talent  expended  upon  its 
performance.  The  story  is  wildly  improbable,  not  to 
say  impossible ;  the  characters  come  and  go  without 
apparent  motive  or  reason,  and  as  if  out  of  very  perverse¬ 
ness  have  a  knack  of  doing  and  being  just  exactly  what 
hr  ordinary  life  one  would  not  have  expected.  Still,  the 
style  of  the  acting  goes  a  long  way  to  redeem  the  inherent 
Paults  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Emery  makes  the  utmost 
possible  out  of  the  “  party  of  the  name  of  Johnson,’’ 
lad  his  portraiture  of  the  wretched  being’s  maudlin 
dtuakenness  is  clever  almost  to  unpleasantness.  Mrs. 
Mellirtn,  as  the  vindictive  Kate  Garston,  is  as  power¬ 
ful  .rs  u  e  have  ever  seen  her,  and  Miss  Lydia  Foote 
Lnparts  a  sweetness  of  her  own  to  the  character 
iA  the  wayward  heroine.  Mr.  Belmore’s  “  Spotty”  is 
the  brightest  bit  in  the  whole  piece,  although  the  part 
rs  hardly  worthy  of  the  actor;  and  the  \eteran  Mr.  C.  J. 
Smith  is  as  carrful  and  conscientious  as  e\-er  in  the  very 
smkll  part  of  the  old  lawyer’s  clerk.  The  piece  is 
admirably  mounted,  and  the  grand  scene  of  Liverpool 
by  bight,  with  the  passage  of  a  remarkably  realistic 
ferry-boat,  will  no  doubt  meet  with  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion,  In  Beauty  and  the  Beast  Miss  Kate  Vaughan 
cilatinues  to  be  the  principal  attraction.  A  similar 
policy  has  been  pursued  at  Drury  Lane,  where  Mr. 


Chatterton  has  revived  the  grand  spectacular  drama  of 
Rebecca,  founded  on  Walter  Scott’s  Ivanhoe.  The  par 
of  Isaac  of  York,  originally  allotted  to  Mr.  Phelps,  is 
now  taken  by  Mr.  James  Fernandez,  probably  the  best 
substitute  that  could  have  been  found ;  and  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  replaces  Miss  Neilson  as  the  heroine 
Rebecca.  The  remainder  of  the  parts  are  well  filled, 
and  the  grand  spectacular  effects  of  the  piece — the 
battle  amid  the  ruins  of  Torquilstone  Castle  and  the 
revels  of  Robin  Hood’s  merry  men  in  the  greenwood — 
are  as  effective  as  ever,  and  display  the  capabilities  of 
magnificent  Old  Drury  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
At  the  Adelphi  the  same  policy  has  reproduced  the 
sensational  drama  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  some 
years  ago  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Though  the  same 
interest  hardly  attaches  to  the  piece  as  in  the  days  when 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  famous  novel  stirred  up  the  “  burning 
question”  of  slavery,  it  can  afford  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  well- constructed  play,  and  it  is  supported  by 
a  thoroughly  efficient  company. 

Yet  another  sensational  drama  revived !  At  the 
Globe  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  has  supplemented  the 
attractions  of  her  famous  Blue  Beard  with  a  revival  of 
Mr.  Roberts’s  adaptation  of  Miss  Braddon’s  thrilling 
story.  Lady  Audleys  Secret.  The  part  of  the  golden¬ 
haired  fiend  who  gives  her  name  to  the  piece  is  now 
taken  by  Miss  Louisa  Moore,  a  young  actress  whose 
return  to  the  English  stage  after  some  years’  absence 
is  to  be  cordially  welcomed.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  as 
Luke  Marks,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Irwih  as  his  wife 
Phoebe,  contribute  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  piece. 
In  Blue  Beard  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  is  at  her  post 
again,  and  the  piece  goes  with  the  utmost  possible 
spirit.  By  the  way,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice  that 
during  Miss  Thompson’s  absence  her  part  was  most 
admirably  filled  by  Miss  Kathleen  Irwin,  who  has  proved 
herself  one  of  the  most  useful  and  versatile  members  of 
an  exceptionally  good  company. 

We  have  to  turn  now  to  revivals  of  another  order. 
Mr.  Hollingshead,  like  Mr.  Chatterton,  wears  a  triple 
crown  of  theatrical  management,  the  Gaiety,  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  the  Holborn  Amphitheatre  all  owning 
his  beneficent  sway,  and  at  each  of  these  a  revival  of  a 
specially  interesting  character  has  been  brought  forward. 
Mr.  Hollingshead  has  noticed,  no  doubt,  how  eagerly 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  turn  in  these  days  of 
burlesques,  in  which  a  total  deficiency  of  humour  is 
sought  to  be  made  up  for  by  an  elaborate  display  of 
physical  attractions,  gorgeous  costumes,  and  limelight, 
to  some  of  the  famous  bid  plays  which  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  any  such  meretricious  accessories.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that  the  Merry  Halves,  which 
has  held  the  boards  only  since  Christmas,  should  so 
soon  be  withdrawn  to  make  way  for  another  Shak- 
spearean  comedy,  even  though  it  be  the  inimitable 
Miasufnmer  Night's  Dream,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Gaiety  policy  not  to 
wear  out  a  piece  by  a  long  run,  but  to  put  it  by  before 
the  bloom  of  freshness  is  worn  off  it,  so  that  it  may 
at  any  time  be  available  for  reproduction.  Thus  we 
may  hope  that  the  Merry  Wives  is  not  put  away  for 
good,  but  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  see  it  again  in  thfe  bills. 
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However,  for  the  present  we  may  well  rest  satisfied 
with  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  has  been  put 
upon  the  stage  in  the  same  elaborate  and  conscientious 
style  as  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Phelps,  of  course,  takes 
his  old  part  of  Nick  Bottom,  the  Weaver.  Mr.  Lyall 
is  Quince,  and  Miss  Loseby  Oberon. 

'  The  performance  is  one  that  on  no  account  should 
be  missed.  With  Mr.  Phelps’s  admirable  impersonation 
of  Bottom  most  playgoers  are  familiar,  and  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  magnificent  piece  of  acting,  the  only 
fault  being  a  certain  tendency  to  over-elaboration  in 
some  of  the  “  business,”  but  this  is  a  fault  at  least  in 
the  right  direction,  and  may  easily  be  pardoned.  The 
awaking  of  Bottom  from  his  famous  dream,  the  haunting 
feeling  that  he  has  an  ass’s  head  about  him  somewhere, 
and  the  strange  air  of  mystery  in  which  it  all  seems  to 
envelop  him,  are  marvellously  depicted.  Mr.  Phelps  is 
ably  supported  by  Mr.  C.  Lyall  as  Quince,  and  Mr. 
Righton  as  Flute,  the  former  of  whom  mangles  his 
prologue  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  latter  gives  a  most 
laughable  portraiture  of  the  ill-fated  Thisbe.  But  these 
scenes  are  by  no  means  the  only  attraction.  The  fairy 
scenes  are  peculiarly  charming.  Miss  Loseby  looks 
truly  magnificent  as  Oberon,  and  sings  delightfully,  and 
Miss  Ritta  is  a  most  dainty  Titania.  But  a  special  word 
of  praise  is  due  to  Miss  Marion  West,  whose  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  mischievous  spirit  Puck  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
bits  of  acting  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  For  a 
mixture  of  brightness,  and  quaintness,  and  delicate 
grace  it  would  be  hard  to  match  it.  The  piece  is 
superbly  mounted,  both  scenery  and  dresses  being 


peculiarly  beautiful ;  of  the  latter  it  is  sufficient  to  say  | 

that  they  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson.  [] 

The  introduction  of  Mendelssohn’s  lovely  overture  and  ( 

incidental  music,  together  with  some  of  Sir  II.  Bishop’s,  j 

gives  another  additional  charm  to  this  most  tasteful  | 

and  elegant  performance  of  the  most  poetical  of  plays. 

At  the  Holborn  Amphitheatre  Mr.  Hollingshead  has 
produced  theMaid's  Tragedy,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
with  a  very  strong  cast,  in  which  Mr.  Ryder  and  1 

Mr.  Pennington  are  included ;  and  at  the  Opera  Comique 
he  has  given  a  revival  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  in  I 

which  the  principal  parts  are  assigned  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Cecil.  With  such  a  company 
as  he  has  at  his  command  Mr.  Hollingshead  can  work 
wonders  ;  it  is  capable  of  any  amount  of  combinations 
and  available  for  almost  every  variety  of  drama.  The 
chief  feature  in  the  Gaiety  matinees  has  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  As  Tou  Like  It,  with  Mr.  Kendal  as  Orlando 
and  his  wife  as  Rosalind. 

At  the  Haymarket  Our  American  Cousin  has  been 
replaced  by  Robertson’s  Home,  in  which  Mr.  Sothern 
takes  his  old  part  of  Colonel  White,  which  he  acts  as 
finely  as  ever.  Here  and  there  are  traces  of  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  noble  lord  with  whose  name  Mr.  Sothern’s 
is  almost  identified,  but  surely  it  is  hardly  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at ;  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  Mr.  Sothern 
acting  anything  else  than  Lord  Dundreaiy,  and,  after 
all,  the  points  of  similarity  which  are  observable  are  but 
few  and  unimportant.  The  perfomance  introduces,  in 
the  character  of  Bertie,  Mr.  Lytton  Sothern,  who 
promises  to  be  a  decided  acquisition. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

I. — THE  LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


JADY”  is  the  modernised  form  of  an  old  Saxon 
J  word  which  meant  the  “  bread-server,”  she 
who  presided  over  the  domestic  arrangements  in  the 
houses  of  the  stout  thanes,  who  themselves  had  enough 
to  do  in  hunting,  looking  after  their  serfs,  occasionally 
fighting,  and  regularly  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
rough  and  ready  days  of  Cedric  the  Saxon.  The 
lady  [leafdian)  of  the  house  kept  the  female  servants  in 
order — there  was  very  little  cleaning  done  in  those 
times  of  rushed  floors  and  rude  furniture — saw  that 
the  meals  were  ready  in  the  great  hall  when  all  the 
family,  high  and  low,  master,  mistress,  and  servant — 
not  forgetting  dop,  who  munched  the  bones  under 
the  tables — breakfasted  and  dined  together.  Then 
there  were  the  poor  at  the  gate  to  be  provided  for,  the 
lady  of  the  house  superintending  the  almsgiving,  and 
receiving  as  her  peculiar  perquisite  the  blessings  which 
almspeople  generally  keep  in  stock  for  such  occasions. 

The  Saxon  lady  had  a  busy  time  of  it,  and  as  there 
were  then  only  three  classes  in  society — royalty  ex¬ 
cepted — the  upper  class,  including  eorls  and  thanes, 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  thralls  and 
serfs,  the  word  from  which  “  lady”  is  derived  came  to 


have  another  than  its  primitive  meaning.  The  wives 
of  the  townsmen  made  no  cliim  to  the  title,  and  the 
lady  of  the  house  consequently  implied  not  only  the 
“  bread-server,”  but  a  member  of  the  upper  class  of 
society  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
times  the  original  significance  of  the  word  was  almost 
lost,  and  the  meaning  we  now  generally  attach  to  the 
word  came  into  exclusive  use. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  companion  word,  “gentleman,” 
“  lady”  has  two  meanings,  according  as  we  are  practical 
or  sentimental.  Practically,  or  technically,  a  “  gentle¬ 
man”  is  one  of  “  gentle”  birth,  descended  from  the 
non-servile  class,  and  inheritor  of  the  legal  and  social 
privileges  which  members  of  that  class  claim.  In  that 
strict  sense,  obviously  a  very  bad  man,  with  a  nature 
coarse  and  churlish,  mean,  and  even  dishonest,  may  be  a 
gentleman,  and  we  cannot  deny  him  the  title,  any  more 
than  we  could  deny  his  right  to  a  title  if  he  were  a 
marquis  or  an  earl.  But  we  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  noblesse  oblige,  and  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that 
the  qualities  which  ought  to  distinguish  those  who 
have  enjoyed  great  advantages  in  life,  been  placed 
above  vulgar  temptations,  the  hardening,  deteriorating 
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influences  of  poverty  and  hard  struggling  for  existence, 
invariably  do  distinguish  them.  We  have,  in  popular 
language,  made  gentleman  synonymous  with  a  man  of 
courteous  bearing,  high  honour,  truthfulness, generosity, 
tenderness,  gallantry,  and  courage  and  when  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  discover  the  possessor  of  all  these 
virtues,  or  even  think  we  are  lucky  enough,  we  speak 
of  him  as  a  “  true  gentleman,”  one  of  “  Nature’s 
noblemen,”  although  he  may  be  poor  in  worldly  goods, 
of  mean  extraction,  and  live  by  daily  labour.  If  we 
meet  with  the  qualifications  expressed  in  the  two 
meanings  of  the  word  united  in  the  same  individual, 
gentle  by  birth  and  gentle  by  nature,  that  individual  is 
beyond  all  question  or  cavil,  all  legal  quibbles  or  law 
courts — (the  best  part  of  an  hour  was  occupied  a  few 
days  since  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  between  learned  judges  and  barristers  whether  a 
man  who  followed  no  occupation  could  be  legally  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  gentleman,  quite  irrespective  of  his  social 
status  or  personal  qualities) — then,  beyond  all  doubt, 
we  have  met  with  a  real  gentleman  at  last. 

In  all  these  regards  “  lady” is  the  feminine  of  “gen¬ 
tleman.”  There  are  probably  some  ladies,  unquestion¬ 
ably  entitled,  legally  and  socially,  to  be  so  styled,  who 
are  unladylike,  if  we  estimate  them  only  by  their 
culture,  mmners,  and  moral  natures  while  others  who 
possess  every  really  ladylike  quality — grace,  courtesy, 
gentleness,  high  principle,  intellectual  cultivation,  and 
proper  spirit — might  find  heralds  unwilling  to  admit  their 
claims  to  the  title.  But  the  mistresses  of  English 
households  of  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society 
are  unquestionably  ladies  in  the  old  Saxon  meaning 
of  the  word  ;  and  we  believe  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  also  ladies  in  the  popular,  if  not  strictly 
legal,  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Her  husband  is,  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  house-band,  who  keeps  the  house  together  by 
finding  the  means  for  its  support ;  she  who,  within  the 
family,  and  for  domestic  purposes,  administers  these 
means,  is  the  “  bread-server,”  or  directress  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  family ;  and  in  modern  life  she  is  much 
more,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  social  influences  of 
home.  A  Saxon  lady  in  regulating  house  afiairs,  she  is 
the  keeper  of  the  house,  as  her  husband  is  the  support  of 
the  house.  She  is  an  English  lady,  in  the  more  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  when  she  adds  to  housekeeping  and 
economical  ability,  tact,  temper,  kindliness,  gentle  firm¬ 
ness,  a  determination  to  do  right  and  exact  right,  and 
intellectual  cultivation  and  acquirements  which  are  as 
essential  to  the  .lady  of  modern  society  as  the  arts  of 
cookery  and  culling  simples  to  the  connubial  partner  of 
the  Saxon  thane,  or  the  better-half  of  the  rough 
country  squire  of  a  later  period. 

Modern  society  is  different  even  from  the  ordinary 
society  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  lady  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  a  household  efficiently  and  gracefully  requires 
to  be  possessed  of  other  accomplishments  than  those 
which  were  considered  all-sufficient.  The  essential 


qualities  of  her  moral  nature  are  the  same,  but  she 
should  add  much  mentally  which  our  great-grandmothers 
never  even  dreamed  of.  Tne  capability  to  produce 
stiff*  and  quaint  embroidery,  to  play  an  old  tune  on  the 
harpsichord,  to  warble  a  ballad,  to  take  a  hand  at 
Pope  Joan  or  backgammon,  were  then  thought  to  be  all 
the  accomplishments  necessary  for  making  a  good 
figure  in  society.  Now,  when  so  much  more  is 
demanded,  very  much  more  is  expected.  The  world 
moves  rapidly,  people  “  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
is  increased,”  and  a  lady  who  has  not  at  least  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  speculations,  the  theories 
and  achievements,  respecting  which  the  busy  minds  of 
the  age  are  engaged,  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  at  a 
loss  in  society. 

A  very  interesting  character,  then,  is  the  ideal  modern 
“  lady  of  the  house,”  uniting  the  thriftful  industry,  the 
“  mistress”  position,  the  capacity  for  management,  the 
domestic  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  with  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  which  we  expect  from  .a  “  lady” 
who  deserves  the  title.  Given  certain  conditions — 
which  we  will  charitably  hope  are  not  very  often 
wanting — congenial  and  affectionate  partners,  loving 
children  and  relatives,  and  a  sufficiency  of  means  to 
support  the  chosen  station  in  life,  the  position  of  a 
“  lady  of  the  house”  should  be  a  happy  one.  She  is 
loved,  trusted,  and  respected ;  her  judgment  is  de¬ 
pended  on  by  those  who  are  socially  her  inferiors,  her 
tact  mikes  little  difficulties  disappear,  her  self-possession 
and  moral  rectitude  make  her  an  example  of  a  goodly 
life.  She  has  smiles  and  tears  of  sympathy,  a  cheerful 
courage  which  drives  away  many  phantoms  which 
haunt  the  timid  soul,  and  social  qualities  and  mental 
acquirements  which  make  her  the  ornament  of  the 
house,  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  her  husband  and 
children,  and  the  sincere  aud  valued  friend  of  those 
who  gather  around  her  table  and  fireside,  and  value 
her  foi  her  high,  pure,  and  womanly  qualities. 

The  affected,  indolent  woman,  who  is  highly  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  boarding-school  sense,  a  dressmaker’s 
dummy,  and  little  else,  who  languishes  through  life, 
and  mismanages  her  house  from  ignorance  or  indolence, 
is  not  a  “lady”  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
because  she  lacks  the  sense  of  duty  her  position  demands, 
is  not  a  “  lady”  in  the  newer  sense.  Neither  is  the 
more  energetic  and  abler  woman,  who  keeps  her  house 
in  excellent  order,  who  takes  care  to  have  a  shilling’s 
worth  for  every  shilling  expended,  who  puts  a  good 
dinner  on  the  table,  and  is  a  dull  or  awkward  nonentity 
afterwards,  who  depreciates  mental  cultivation,  and 
manages  her  house  with  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  treating  human  beings  as  machines, 
who  never  makes  a  friend,  impeccably  correct  as 
she  is — neither  is  she  a  lady  as  now  we  understand 
the  term.  But  the  real  lady  is  “  the  perfect  woman, 
nobly  planned,”  “  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth 
safely  trust  in  her,  and  her  own  works  praise 
her.” 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enolishwomak’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Wanoick  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
^Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.O. 

EULES. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  large,  fully-directed  envelope,  the 
stamp  to  be  inclosed,  not  affixed. 

3.  Notices  must  be  written  legibly  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
separate  and  distinct  from  communications  for  the  Conversazione. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Advertisement  cannot 
appear  in  this  column.  . 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for  every 
additional  four  words. 

6.  The  only  art  es  that  can  be  advertised  for  sale  are  Books  and 
Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advertised  for  exchange  must  bo 
new ;  Furs,  Laces,  Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  add^  to  the  name. 

9.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  12th  of  preceding  month. 


1635.  I  HAVE  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  unbound 
In  good  condition,  from  the  commencement;  1  should  be  glad  to 
dispose  of  it  all,  or  in  parts,  at  half-price.  Address,  Smith,  Post- 
office,  Thornton  Steward,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

1637.  A-  Lady  who  wishes  to  make  up  the  year  1S74  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  give  Sprite  (1634)  full  price 
(is.)  for  the  January,  March,  and  April  numbers  of  that  year. 
Address  on  envelope.  [No  address  was  sent.] 

1638.  Janie  has  a  very  handsome  bugled  belt  and  chatelaine  bag. 
Will  take  long  black  feather,  or  large  fan,  in  exchange. 

1639.  Blanchette  has  many  songs  and  pieces  to  sell  or  exchange 
for  something  useful.  Can  be  had  separately. 

1640.  Lucy  offers  Cecilia  (1630)  black  silk  apron,  trimmed  with 
deep  lloniton  point,  with  pocket.  Also  rich  point  lace  for  sleeves. 
Or  open  to  offers. 

1633.  Louisa  offers  for  exchange  a  child’s  fashionable  iron  cot, 
with  new  mattress ;  the  reason  for  her  wishing  to  part  with  it  being 
her  child  having  outgrown  it.  Price  when  bought  30s.,  for  cot  and 
mattress ;  it  is  large  enough  for  a  child  of  3  or  4  years.  Children’s 
good  clothes  taken  in  exchange,  or  material  for  frocks,  Ac.  Other 
offers  invited.  No  post-cards.  Silence  a  negative. 

1635.  Meta  has  white  silk  grenadine  shawl  to  dispose  of :  30  shillings. 

1637.  Miss  B.  bos  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for 
1874  unbound,  in  good  order.  Will  take  half  price.  Address,  Miss  B., 
Post-office,  St.  Helen’s-lane. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Hurrah  for  Bluff  King  Christmas  !  Words  by  Arthur  Mattlii- 
son.  Music  by  John  Cheshire.  (Simpson  and  Co.,  14,  Argyll-street, 
Regent-street,  W.)  This  song  has  been  written  with  much  care, 
and  ^uites  the  composer’s  study  by  its  excellent  effect,  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  that  portion  where  the  bells  are  supposed  to  bo  ringing  in  the 
accom^niment,  while  the  voice  sustains  the  D. 

Biddy  Malone.  Irish  Ballad.  Written  and  composed  by  W.  Clark 
Russell.  (Simpson  and  Co.)  We  cannot  congratulate  the  composer 
on  this  effort. 

Good-hue.  Written  by  W.  G.  Bennett.  Composed  by  C.  A.  Mao- 
farren.  (Simpson  and  Co.)  Full  of  feeling  and  tenderness,  this  song 
is  sure  to  become  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so. 

Only  Thee.  Words  by  Charles  Swain.  Music  by  John  Cheshire. 
(Simpson  and  Co.)  This  song  begins  very  like  the  old  favourite, 
“  Hearts  and  Homes.”  _  It  would  be  improvod  by  a  greater  range  of 
note,  08  it  is  written  within  the  octave  C,  which  it  only  quits  for  a 
final  spurt  up  to  F. 

Marche  des  Fantassins.  Par  Guillaume  H.  Wall.  (Simpson  and 
Co.)  Simple  and  pleasing. 

Silvia.  Pastorale.  By  Walter  Macfarren.  (Simpson  and  Co.) 
Without  being  strikingly  origiual  this  piece  is  effective,  though  far 
from  difficult. 

Marche  Br^silien.  By  John  Cheshire.  (Simpson  and  Co.)  'This 
really  charming  piece  of  music  gives  us  the  gratification  of  being  able 
to  bestow  upon  it  words  of  unqualified  praise.  We  confidently 
recommend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  possess  discriminating 
liowers  in  music. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

C.  H.  writes — “  Sir, — From  my  own  observation  I  know  that  tho 
circulation  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  Corset  Correspondence; 
and  on  account  of  it  your  JIagaziuo  has  been  anxiously  expected  every 
month.  Our  surprise  was  therefore  great  when  we  found  this  month 
that  a  letter  from  Monica,  giving  many  important  directions  on  figure¬ 
training,  had  been  suppressed.  Yes,  burked,  because  forsooth  it  did 
not  conform  to  the  ideas  that  Humming-Bird  has  set  up  for  herself. 
I  cannot  but  think  this  a  most  arbitrary  proceeding,  and  join  with 
miny  others  in  hoping  that  such  an  interesting  letter  may  be  given  in 
your  next  number.  We  have  lately  looked  entirely  to  your  valuable 
Magazine  as  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  we  do  hope  that  you 
will  continue  your  good  offices,  and  not  allow  valuable  information  to 
be  burked.”  [When  I  state  that  the  “  valuable  information”  consisted 
of  a  suggestion  from  Monica  that  EngUsh  girls  should  fasten  them¬ 
selves  up  in  sheet  iron  covered  with  washlcather,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  thick  webbing  round  the  waist  and  a  cardboard  collar,  two 
inches  wide,  round  tho  neck,  I  hope  few  of  our  readers  will  join  with 
this  coirespondent  in  regretting  its  suppression. — Humming-Bird.] 

Cor  Caroli  writes—”  Madam, — At  your  earliest  convenience  will 
you  kindly  give  two  handsome  slipper  patterns  ?  Flowers,  one  a 
small,  the  other  a  gentleman’s  largo  size.  Your  wool  work  patterns 
are  good — I  have  worked  many  of  them.  I  am  an  old  subscriber,  and 
have  the  volumes  for  many  years  past,  substantially  bound,  and  find 
many  of  the  patterns  of  the  long-past  numbers  useful  to  work  for 
bazaars,  Ac.”  [A  slipper  pattern  will  probably  be  given  in  a  few 
months.] 

Passijn  Flower  writes— “For  a  great  many  years  I  have  taken 
your  valuable  Journal,  and  always  take  the  deepest  interest  in  it.  I 
trust  that  I  am  not  trespassing  too  much  by  asking  you  the  following 
questions : — What  are  girls  expected  to  know  who  are  in  those  largo 
establishments  ?— are  they  obliged  to  keep  accounts  ?  Also  must  a 
fee  be  paid  when  they  are  engaging,  and  what  salary  do  they  get  ? 
Do  you  think  my  writing  very  bad  ?  Have  I  any  words  badly  spelt  ? 
rieasc  answer  me  as  soon  as  possible.”  [Wliat  establishments  do 
you  mean  ?  Last  two  queries  against  rules.] 

Edina  writes — ”  Will  you  kindly  advise  mo  how  to  make  a  new 
velvet  jacket,  to  be  trimmed  with  beaver  ?  Should  it  be  tight-fitting, 
just  03  they  have  been  made  for  the  last  two  years,  or  is  there  any 
newer  style  ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  to  put  fur  on  it  so  late  in  the 
season ;  if  so,  could  it  be  made  so  as  to  wear  it  in  spring,  with  no 
trimming  or  lace  on  it  and  put  the  fur  on  another  season  ?  It  is  at 
present  on  an  old  velvet  jacket.  An  answer  in  next  number  will 
ranch  oblige.”  [Tight-fitting  jackets  are  still  the  most  fashionable 
stylo.  Fur  can  be  worn  nearly  all  tho  year  round  in  this  climate ; 
certainly  up  to  May,  and  again  from  September,  so  you  need  not 
hesitate  to  transfer  yours.] 

Bonnie  Lassie  would  bo  glad  to  kuow  if  there  is  any  book  upon 
the  subject  of  “  European  domestic  life  in  India;”  and  would  also  bo 
very  grateful  for  any  hints  as  to  outfit  and  general  requirements 
suitable  to'middle-elass  life  in  India.  Also  as  to  what  sum  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  married  couple  to  live  upon  comfortably  in  Calcutta. 
Also  any  hints  as  to  what  to  take  for  the  voyage  would  be  very  thank¬ 
fully  received.  [-A.  friend  of  Humming-Bird’s,  who  has  spent  several 
years  of  her  married  life  in  India,  recommends  the  book  entitled  The 
Englishwoman  in  India,  by  a  Lady  Resident  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.), 
as  giving  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  outfit  and  the  management  of 
house  and  servants.  It  applies  more  especially  to  life  up-country. 
Humming-Bird’s  friend,  who  is  tho  wife  of  a  civil  engineer,  says 
”  I  know  nothing  about  living  in  Calcutta  except  from  friends,  who 
have  told  me  that  it  is  very  expensive  to  live  there  in  any  kind  of 
style.  Up-couutry  a  married  couple  cannot  live  nicely  under  sixty  to 
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•iglity  pounds  a  month — some,  of  course,  spend  much  more,  according 
to  their  pay — and  in  Calcutta,  I  should  say,  it  would  cost  at  least  a 
kondred  pounds  a  month  to  live  nicely.  One  has  always,  of  course, 
to  cat  one's  coat  according  to  one’s  cloth,  in  India  as  well  as  at  home. 
In  Calcutta  one  never  requires  anything  warmer  than  a  silk  dress ; 
but  if  ladies  go  to  the  Hills  they  require  very  warm  clothing,  and  furs 
in  the  cold  season.  Many  captains  in  the  army  manage  on  £45  a 
month,  which  is  their  pay,  but  they  are  obliged  to  be  very  economical. 
For  the  voyage  one  does  not  require  anything  additional  to  the  outfit, 
•xoept  a  chair  fur  sitting  on  deck  and  some  lx  oks  to  read.  Warm 
clothes  are  required  for  this  side,  and  from  Suez  cool  garments  are 
absolutely  necessary,  for  it  is  almost  always  hot  in  the  Red  Sea.”] 

Addrksses  Wanted. — Nellie,  1620,  Dec.  G.,  1662,  Jan. 

Valentina  writes — “Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Seeing  so  many  per¬ 
plexing  questions  answered  in  your  useful  Magazine  I  venture  to  ask 
if  you  can  tell  me  how  long  one  should  keep  from  going  out  after  the 
death  of  a  parent  ?  Of  course  no  one  would  wish  to  do  so  directly ; 
but  after  six  months  would  it  be  considered  right  to  go  to  dinner 
parties  ?  Or  ought  one  to  wait  a  year  before  going  to  concerts,  or 
the  theatre,  or  to  any  parties,  even  small  ones  ?  Is  it  not  usual  to 
wear  crape  for  a  year  and  black  for  another  year?”  [You  must  wear 
crape  for  a  year,  and  it  is  not  en  regie  to  go  out  as  long  as  you  wear 
cr.ipe,  except,  after  the  first  six  months,  to  spend  quiet  evenings  with 
friends.] 

WoLXD  Helen  inform  An  Old  Subscriber  to  this  Magazine 
where  the  Circassian  Water  is  to  be  obtained,  and  what  is  the  price  of 
it?  She  was  recommended  by  Silkwohm  to  try  the  Sapoline  Soap, 
but  it  evidently  does  not  suit  all  complexions,  as  it  has  made  hers  very 
rongh  ever  since ;  and  after  using  it  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
tightening  of  the  skin  has  been  the  result.  She  has  also  been  reoom- 
mended  to  try  the  Antephelic  Milk;  but  it  is  so  expensive,  as  one 
bottle  would  not  suffice.  An  Old  Subscriber  would  be  greatly 
obliged  to  Helen  if  she  would  answer  her  questions. 

Iona  would  be  so  very  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  in  the  March  number  he  would 
kindly  describe  the  step  of  the  Trois  Temps  Waltz.  She  lives  in  a 
very  secluded  part  of  the  country,  therefore  cannot  get  any  lessons,  or 
would  not  trouble  the  Editor  with  this  request.  [Got  Coote’s  Ball- 
room  Ouide.  Hopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street,  will  post  it 
to  you  for  13  stamps.]  Are  the  Cut-Out  Paper  Patterns  sent  with 
every  number  of  the  Englishwoman  ?  She  gets  the  numbers  through 
the  village  shopkeeper.  There  is  only  one,  whose  stock  is  a  medley, 
and  ranges  from  loaves  and  butcher’s  meat  to  blankets  and  writing- 
paper,  and  until  lately  the  copies  were  quite  correct,  but  the 
months  of  November  and  December  had  no  Cut-Out  Paper  Pattern 
inclosed.  [One  is  sent  with  each  number.  Yours  must  have  been 
lost  in  transit.] 

Please  inform  Marie  what  a  young  and  recently-married  lady 
should  wear  for  confirmation.  [White  cashmere,  r  Ipaca,  or  muslin, 
nmply  made.] 

The  Glowworm  writes — “  The  mission  of  a  glowworm  is  to  throw 
its  light  into  cracks  and  crevices,  and  pick  out  faults.  In  this  character 
will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  an  error  of  the  printer  in  one  of  your 
answers  to  corre.spondents  some  months  back  ?  I  think  it  better  to 
call  your  attention  to  it,  because  it  might  mislead  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  not  the  entree  into  good  society.  One  day  last  autumn  one 
cf  those  large,  noisy,  black-coated  animals  called  men,  after  pretending 
to  read  your  charming  Magazine,  left  it  lying  under  a  tree  in  my 
garden.  As  I  was  taking  my  late  evening  walk,  and  bxiking  out  for 
a  snug  shelter  during  the  night,  my  light  fell  upon  the  following  jiiece 
mt  information  : — ‘  Coffee  is  taken  by  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room,  and  then  all  partake  of  tea 
together  in  the  dining-room.’  Just  fancy  a  poor  young  bride  at  her 
first  dinner  party  conducting  her  guests  back  to  the  dining-room  for 
tea,  where  those  gorgeous  animals  called  flunkeys,  who  look  like 
fiemingos  or  dragon-flies,  are  enjoying  a  taste  of  the  wine,  and  filling 
their  pockets  with  the  fruit!  I  suppose  the  printer  must  be  the 
person  to  blame  for  this  mistake.  I  have  seen  some  animals  —I  do  not 
Kean  the  black-coated  ones— which  are  like  the  crow  and  the  magpie* 
Those  I  mean  have  the  tail  of  a  })oacoek,  the  waist  of  a  wasp,  and  the 
head  of  a  mop  after  a  hard  day’s  work ;  hut  many  of  them  have  sweet 
fiaees  and  kind  hearts,  and  I  should  like  to  write  an  occasional  word  of 
advice  to  them  if  the  Humming-Bird  will  not  be  offended  with  the 
Glowworm.  P.S. — I  think  those  animals  are  called  girls.”  [The 


Humming-Bird  thanks  the  Glowworm  for  her  pleasant  letter.  Light 
is  always  welcome,  even  when  it  falls  on  our  printers’  errors.  Those 
employed  on  this  Magazine  have  many  various  styles  of  handwriting 
to  decipner,  not  all  so  clear  as  that  of  the  Glowworm,  who,  Humming- 
Bird  feels  sure,  will  kindly  excuse  the  alterations  necessitated  in  her 
communication  by  the  fact  that  she  was  unconsciously  addressing  a 
small  tropical  bird  whose  acquaintance  with  glowworms  and  silkworms 
is  supposed  to  be  limited.] 

Will  the  Humming-Bird  kindly  tell  me  how  best  I  can  renovate  a 
good  black  corded  silk,  which  has  become  d^pass^,  and  is  a  little  worn 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  ?  It  is  at  present  made  with  a  polonaise 
trimmed  with  folds  of  the  same  and  Maltese  lace,  and  open  in  front  j 
the  petticoat  has  a  crossway  flounce  about  nine  inches  deep;  the  silk 
of  the  petticoat  does  not  go  all  through  except  in  the  front  breadth. 
The  skirt  is  rasterre  in  length,  z.  Will  the  Humming-Bird  also  say 
whether  tabliers  with  nothing  behind  but  bows  or  ends  will  be  worn 
during  the  coming  spring  ?  [Take  the  silk  to  pieces,  and  if  taming 
be  necessary,  unpick  the  breadths.  Sponge  all  the  silk  with  water  in 
which  you  have  put  a  good  dash  of  indigo  blue.  Roll  in  a  clean,  dry 
cloth.  Next  day,  iron  ont  on  the  worse  side,  having  a  piece  of  old 
longcloth  between  the  iron  and  the  silk.  In  order  to  make  the  skirt 
long  enough,  when  you  have  cut  off  the  worn  part  round  the  bottom,. 
add  pieces  of  silk  or  other  black  material  to  the  top,  except  in  the  front 
breadth,  where  the  join  would  be  seen  if  you  still  wear  the  polonaise 
open  in  front.  Therefore  you  must  add  the  pieces  for  this  breadth 
under  the  flounce,  which  will  be  simple,  as  you  say  the  silk  runs 
all  through  in  the  front  breadth.  Cut  two  inches  off  the  flounce  where 
it  is  shahhy,  and  trim  with  black  velvet,  as  you  must  have  it  the  same 
width  as  before,  to  hide  the  joins.  Or,  if  you  have  some  pieces  of 
black  silk,  you  might  do  without  the  black  velvet,  which  would  neces¬ 
sitate  similar  trimming  on  body  and  polonaise,  and  you  could  make  of 
the  pieces  a  heading  for  the  flounce,  which  would  bring  it  to  its 
original  depth  again.  If  your  polonaise  has  enough  material,  it  would 
he  better  to  close  it  in  front  with  buttons  and  button-holes,  and  wear 
with  sash  at  the  back.  2.  Yes.] 

Une  Jeune  Mere  writes — “Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  have  for  some¬ 
time  taken  your  Magazine,  and  derived  great  pleasure  and  information 
from  it.  I  am  troubling  you  now  to  know  if  any  of  your  kind  readers 
could  inform  me  from  what  subject  ‘  Poor  Maria’  is  taken.  I  have  a 
family  relic  of  very  old  needlework,  handed  down  to  two  or  three 
generations  as  ‘  Poor  Maria.’  I  believe  it  to  be  disappointment.  She 
is  seated  with  a  dog,  as  if  watching  for  some  one.  It  is  evidently 
known  to  elderly  ixjople  from  their  remark,  ‘  Oh,  you  have  “  Poor 
Maria.”  ’  [Perhaps  some  cf  our  subscribers  may  know.]  Is  it  usual 
when  friends  just  make  a  short  call  to  offer  cake  and  wine?  Would 
it  appear  as  treating  them  with  coolness  not  to  do  so  P  [It  is  optional- 
At  afternoon  calls  tea  is  often  offered  now  instead  of  wine.]  Which 
is  the  head  of  the  table,  fireplace  or  window  end  of  the  room? 
[Furthest  from  the  door.]  I  fear  you  will  think  I  am  rather  trouble¬ 
some  ;  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  written.  The  last  two  queries  are  to 
settle  a  little  difference  in  opinion.  On  giving  a  supper  party,  should 
you  arrange  with  the  gentlemen  for  carving  before  going  to  the 
table?  [Not  necessarily.]  Ought  their  names  to  bo  put  on  the 
plate?  [Not  necessary.]  Where  should  the  menus,  with  list  of 
things  on  table,  be  put— all  round,  or  only  on  the  carver’s  plate? 
[Either.]  I  wish  you  every  success.” 

Monogram  writes — “  For  the  death  of  my  mother-in-law  should  I 
wear  very  deep  mourning  ?  If  so,  in  my  quiet  life,  how  many  dresses 
should  I  require,  of  what  material  should  they  be,  and  for  how  long 
would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  wear  them  ?  I  am  young,  married,  no¬ 
children,  slight,  fair,  and  not  very  abort.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dinner-party  in  our  benighted  neighbourhoixl,  but  about  three  card 
and  supper  parties  in  the  winter,  at  which  the  gentlemen  appear  in 
full  dress,  and  the  ladies  semi.  1  have  a  very  good  black  silk.  Would 
it  be  wise  to  liave  it  trimmed  with  crape,  and  the  new  one  I  unagme 
you  will  recommend  so  made  that  I  need  only  wear  a  crape  polonaise 
of  some  kind  over  it,  so  as  to  do  away^with  any  stitching  on  the  new 
silk,  which  I  could  have  trimmed  with  lace  or  something  after  I  was 
out  of  mourning.  I  walk  very  little,  and  drive  much,  but  I  suppose  I 
had  bettor  have  one  short  dress  for  walking.  And  please  tell  me  how 
many  crape  bonnets  and  hats  I  require.  I  only  pay  about  a  dosen' 
formal  calls  in  a  year,  and  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  one- 
bonnet  shabby  in  a  season.  I  spend  about  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year 
on  my  dress.  Would  it  be  correct  to  put  our  servants  in  black? 
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Should  I  be  in  mourning  at  tJie  time  of  a  ball,  might  I  not  go  ?  And 
if  I  might,  what  could  I  wear  to  be  light  (in  texture,  I  mean)  and 
elegant  ?”  [You  need  not  wear  very  deep  mourning  for  your  mother* 
in-law.  A  walking-drcss,  dri^ng-dress,  dinner-drosg,  and  indoor-dress 
ought  to  bo  sufficient  for  you  at  present.  Yon  should  wear  cnipe  for 
six  months,  and  black  for  six  more.  A  polonaise  of  crape  would  be 
almost  too  deep  mourning.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  gijod 
black  silk  you  mention  trimmed  with  crape  as  deep  as  you  wish  to 
wear  it,  and  have  the  new  one  made  with  the  trimming  of  itself,  only 
supplemented  by  crape.  For  instance,  you  could  have  the  flounces 
and  folds  of  silk  put  on  with  crape,  which,  for  your  lighter  mourning, 
could  be  changed  to  .jet  or  velvet.  One  bonnet  and  one  hat  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  get  at  first.  No  one  is  expected  to  have  a  variety  of 
mourning  garments,  and  you  can  have  the  next  made  of  less  heavy 
material,  areophane  and  silk  instead  of  crape.  You  will  have  to  put 
your  servants  in  black.  You  cannot  go  to  a  ball  while  you  are  wearing 
crape.  Afterwards  you  can  wear  black  net,  tulle,  or  tarlatan  over 
black  silk,  and  trimmed  with  blaok  ribbon.  In  the  question  of  the 
deepness  of  your  mourning  many  circumstances  must  be  considered — 
viz.,  the  degree  of  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  yourself  and  your 
mother-in-law,  your  husband’s  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  sometimes 
the  fact  of  her  having  lived  at  a  great  distance  makes  a  difference.] 

Clematis  writes — “  Suppose  I  send  a  post-office  order  to  Madame 
Corinne  for  a  bottle  of  Antephelic  Milk  and  a  box  of  Veloutine 
(eleven  shillings,  I  believe),  would  she  send  the  parcel  to  a  given 
address  in  London  ?  [No  doubt.]  What  is  the  etiquette  of  turning 
down  the  corners  of  visiting  cards  ?”  [It  meant  that  the  call  was 
intended  for  all  the  ladies  staying  in  the  house.  It  is  not  fasliionablo 
now.  Two  cards  are  left.  Send  us  one  of  the  short  tales  mentioned 
in  the  private  portion  of  your  letter.  If  not  approved  of  you  shall 
have  it  back,  if  you  wish.  Your  style  set'ms  good. — Uumming-Biud. 

J.  E.  W.  wishes  to  know  whether  the  Editor  could  recommend  to  her 
any  kind  of  corset  which  would  help  her  in  keeping  her  back  straight. 
J.  E.  W.  suffers  much  from  weakness  of  the  spine,  so  would  bo  very 
grateful  for  any  advice,  or  the  name  of  any  kind  of  support  for  the 
back.  There  is  an  advertisement  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Magazine  of  such  things  for  gentlemen.  Are 
there  not  also  similar  ones  for  ladies  ?  J.  E.  W.  advises  E.  B., 
in  the  January  number,  to  apply  to  the  Gentlewoman’s  Self-Help 
Institute,  20,  Bessborough-gardens,  South  Belgravia.  [Mrs.  Salmon, 
87,  Wimpole-street,  Cavendish-square,  makes  corsets  to  measure  for 
spinal  cases  at  moderate  prices.  They  afford  support,  and  yet  arc 
light  in  wear.] 

E.  M.  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  kindly  give  my 
sister  and  myself  a  little  advice  in  the  March  number  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  ?  As  we  shall  have  a  little  spare  time 
during  March  we  thought  of  braiding  ourselves  silk  jackets.  Can 
you  kindly  give  us  a  few  hints  as  to  the  shape,  particularly  the  sleeves, 
as  we  do  not  wish  them  to  be  old-fashioned  ?  If  you  will  help  us  we 
shall  feel  so  much  obliged.  [Jackets  will  be  worn  either  tight  or 
semi-tight.  Sleeves  wide  coat-shape.  Why  not  braid  yourselves 
dolmans  ?  They  ore  very  elegant,  and  are  sure  to  continue  fashion¬ 
able.  Silk  jackets  will  not  look  well  braided.  They  ought  to  bo 
cashmere  or  fine  cloth.] 

Di  Vernon  writes — “  Dear  Sir,— IVhen  I  first  glanced  at  the 
question  asked  by  A  Constant  Header  in  your  last  number,  my 
impression  was  that  the  querist  must  be  a  young  lady  totally  ignorant 
of  what  in  England  is  considered  ‘good  form’  in  riding;  on  looking 
again  I  saw  that  a  gentleman  asked  for  information,  presumably  a 
foreigner.  Both  myself  and  my  husband  hunt  a  great  deal.  I  always 
am  considered  to  have  good  and  handsome  horses,  and  often  1  break 
a  young  racehorse  for  my  own  riding,  and  after  some  weary  hours 
spent  in  tlie  saddle  and  an  immense  outlay  of  patience,  I  have  never 
failed  in  making  an  untrained  and  sometimes  very  headstrong  three- 
year-old  into  a  well-mannered  and  clever  lady’s  horse.  If  A  Con¬ 
stant  Reader  will  take  my  advice — which  is  meant  in  very  good 
part — he  will  not  have  his  wife’s  horses  taught  ‘  a  pretty  prancing’ 
style,  which,  though  often  seen  in  the  Buis  de  Boulogne,  is  assuredly 
only  laughed  at  in  Rotten-row,  letting  alone  the  inhumanity  of  con¬ 
tinually  irritating  the  poor  animal  with  a  spur.  A  spur  is  essential 
for  a  lady  hunting,  as  she  must  go  full  speed  at  water  to  avoid  a 
‘ducking;’  but  n<>  lady’s  hack  should  be  such  a  slug  as  to  need  such 
rousing  in  an  ordinary  ride.  A  Constant  Readkr  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  spurring  will  give  a  horse  good  action.  On  the 


contrary,  it  will  spoil  all  his  paces  and  his  temper ;  if  a  horse  has  beeu 
properly  taught  the  ‘  bending’  lesson,  and  made  to  canter  well  on  hi* 
haunches,  ho  will  bo  quite  graceful  in  his  movements,  arcliing  hi* 
neck  without  being  too  ‘  peacocky.’  I  do  not  think  the  young  lady 
would  have  commanded  much  admiration,  say  at  a  meet  of  the  Que-rn, 
and  certainly  I  and  all  my  sister  Dianas  would  be  sorry  to  entrust  a 
horse  we  valued  to  her  riding.  One  of  the  best  professional  breakers 
is  Miss  Ward,  who  will  most  assuredly  make  the  best  of  any  horse 
sent  her  to  train.”  [Humming-Bird  inserts  this  letter  with  pleasure, 
ns  she  entirely  agrees  with  the  writer’s  disapprobation  of  the 
inhumanity  as  well  as  bad  style  of  the  young  lady  with  the  “  delioate 
little  foot,”  which,  by  the  way,  ought  not  to  have  been  seen  at  iJl.  A 
girl  who  would  “thoroughly  enjoy”  stinging  her  horse  into  life  and 
activity  would  also  probably  “thoroughly  enjoy”  goading  her 
husband,  scolding- her  servants,  kicking  the  dog,  worrying  the  cat, 
and  generally  chevying  her  household  and  acquaintance.  Most 
gentlemen  would  be  less  inclined  to  admire  her  at  the  fireside  than  ia 
the  saddle.] 

L.  R.  N.  writes : — “  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  about  my 
hair,  as  I  am  alarmed  to  find  so  many  grey  hairs  amongst  it,  and  at 
my  age  it  is  really  both  unnatural  and  painful  to  see  them  ?  Though 
lately  not  strong,  I  have  a  good  constitution.  ^  Anxiety  and  grief,  with 
late  hours,  have  done  much  to  cause  the  evil  by  lessening  my  strength, 
no  doubt.  These  1  cannot  help,  except  the  late  hours  with  some- 
effort.  I  think  you  may  be  able,  and  I  hope  willing,  to  give  me  your 
kind  and  conscientious  advice  as  to  what  I  had  better  do  to  check  any 
further  advance  of  the  enemy.  I  have  been  using  lately  Douglas’s 
Lime  Cream,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  check  it.  It  ia  a  pity  to 
waste  time  and  expense  in  trying  the  various  remedies,  often  injurious, 

I  believe,  that  are  advertised,  and  I  think  you  must  have  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  6f  judging  what  is  of  real  benefit  than  1  can  have.  I  should 
greatly  dislike  to  have  to  use  anything  that  would  injure  or  change  the- 
colour  of  the  other  hair,  for  these  grey  hairs  are  only  here  and  there, 
but  in  quite  sufficient  quantity  to  alarm  any  one  so  young  as  I  am, 
especially  as  to  the  progress  they  may  make  if  not  prevented.  What  had 
I  better  do  if  they  increase  so  much  os  to  be  remarked  ?  My  hair  is  not 
so  thick  as  it  was,  probably  from  the  same  causes  mentioned  before. 

Is  there  anything  that  would  really  strengthen  its  growth  both  ia 
length  and  quantity,  ns  well  as  check  the  loss  of  colour  ?  I  object  to 
loading  the  hair  with  any  very  oily  preparation.  May  I  rely  upon 
your  kindness  to  do  your  best  to  help  me  ?  There  are  several  thing* 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  advice  upon,  but  as  I  am  afraid  to  be  too 
troublesome  I  will  only  venture  upon  one  now.  What  should  I  do  to 
strengthen  my  throat  ?  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  quite  strong,  as  I 
feel  a  little  effort  when  I  swallow.  It  is  not  painful,  but  as  I  sing  I 
am  anxious  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order.  Is  there  any  preparation,  or- 
treatment,  or  lozenge  better  than  another  ?  Would  using  the  flesh¬ 
brush  be  of  use  ?  In  this  climate  people  who  sing  are  more  hable  to 
have  delicate  throats  than  others,  I  think.  If  you  know  of  anything 
likely  to  be  of  real  service  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me,  and  I  beg  an  answer  as  early  as  possible.”  [Some  people  wklx 
dark  hair  use  a  leaden  comb  to  prevent  grey  hairs.  Your  general 
health  seems  bad,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  consult  a  doctor,  as  your 
weak  throat  and  grey  hairs  may  be  the  result  of  a  cause  his  advice 
might  assist  you  to  remove — viz.,  general  debility.  Alum  and  water 
used  as  a  gargle  is  good  for  strengthening  the  throat.  The  astringent 
lozenges  sold  by  Cooper,  70,  Oxford-street,  are  also  very  good.] 

Sanitas  writes — “  Mada.m, — Knowing  my  deep  interest  in  such 
matters,  my  wife  bas  pointed  out  to  mo  the  communications  of 
A.  B.  de  C.  (of  La  Vie  ParisienneJ  and  of  Science  and  Art  in  the 
November  and  December  numbers  of  your  journal.  I  should  think 
it  a  neglect  of  duty  if  I  let  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  letters  pass, 
unchallenged.  Sanitary  science  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  to¬ 
day  ;  the  prevention  of  diseases  by  removing  the  causes  is  aimed  at 
by  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  municipal  bodies  have  gone  to  great 
expense  in  securing  the  services  of  medical  men  specially  eminent  for  j 

sanitary  knowledge;  millions  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
disposal  of  sewage  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  from  contamination  ;  ' 

the  legislature  has  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  people  working- 
in  mines,  and  of  women  and  children  employed  as  factory  operatives  ;  I 

all  these  and  many  more  things  have  be°n  done  to  insure  public- 
health,  and  immense  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  a  right 
direction  ;  but  1  much  fear  that  a  retrograde  step  is  being  taken  by 
the  encouragement  given  in  your  very  excellent  and  useful  journal  to 
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the  pernicious  practics  of  tight-lacing.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
journalist  occupies  a  moct  responsible  position,  wielding  immense 
power  for  good  or  evil ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  fur  one  moment 
that  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  above-mentioned  letters  are 
endorsed  by  yon,  the  influence  on  the  future  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  by  them  may  be  very  great.  I  cannot  but  feel  indignant, 
and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  amused,  at  the  assertion  that 
‘  English  ladies  in  great  numbers  show  that  they  lace  extremely  tight 
from  principle  and  custom,’ and  that  ‘most  of  the  young  ladies  at 
fashionable  boarding-schools  sleep  in  their  corsets,  emulating  each 
other  in  tight-lacing.’  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  great  numbers 
of  my  countrywomen  and  their  daughters  would  be  guilty  of  such 
insensate  folly,  or  that  the  principals  of  English  boarding-schools 
would  encourage  it.  As  a  medical  man  I  protest  against  this  most 
unnatural  fashion,  so  disastrous  in  its  effects  and  so  ridiculous  in 
appearance  ;  for  what  lover  of  real  beauty  of  figure  in  the  ‘  female 
form  divine’  can  admire  the  wasp-like  waist  of  15  to  17  inches  circum¬ 
ference?  SciENXE  AND  Akt  can  know  but  little  of  science,  and 
api>earB  to  love  art  only  in  deforming  nature.  Let  any  person  capable 
of  reasoning  ask  herself  if  cramping  the  chest  in  tight  corsets,  or 
wearing  three-inch  heeled  boots,  can  be  conducive  either  to  health  or 
comfort;  some  few  with  excessively  capacious  chests  may  not  be 
greatly  injured,  but  the  vast  majority  do  permanently  and  in  many 
cases  fatally  injure  themselves  by  wearing  ‘the  beautifully-made 
corsets  which  exert  such  severe  pressure  as  to  soon  transform  the  most 
stubborn  figure.’  I  can  well  believe  the  picture  drawn  by  A.  B.  dk  C. 
of  the  narrow-waisted  ladies  at  Boulogne,  of  bright  eyes  and  fresh- 
coloured  cheeks ;  but,  alas !  too  often  I  fear  it  is  the  unnatural 
brightness  of  ill-health,  and  the  freshness  of  the  complexion  the  hectic 
of  consumption.  In  the  medical  profession  there  is  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  practice  of  tight-lacing,  and  I  most  earnestly  beg  you  to  use 
your  great  influence  for  the  well-being  of  society  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  physical  powers  of  our  women,  and  not  the 
production  of  contracted  chests  and  impaired  constitutions.’* 
[Humhino-Bibd  thanks  Sanitas  for  his  letter,  which,  as  Samtas  will 
see  by  referring  to  the  February  number,  is  in  complete  accord  with 
her  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  tight-lacing.  She  is  glad  to  find  her 
views  so  ably  supported  by  Sanitas’s  straightforward  and  manly 
letter,  written,  our  readers  must  remember,  when  the  writer  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  opinion  would  be  likely  to  be  opposed  to 
that  of  many  of  our  subscribers.  Humuino-Biud  is  sorry  the  letter 
was  not  in  time  for  publication  in  the  February  number,  but  as  it  did 
not  arrive  before  the  12th  of  the  preceding  month  the  Conversaxione 
was  closed.] 

Fanny  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Magazine  will  tell  her  whether  presents  should  be  sent  the  morning 
of  a  wedding  or  the  day  before.  Also,  should  a  tablecloth  be  ussd  for 
tea  ?  [Several  days  before,  even  a  fortnight  before.  No.] 

Owing  to  tbe  quantity  of  correspondence,  several  letters  have  to  be 
left  over  till  our  next  number,  among  them  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mas,  Ruseiiud, 
R.  S.,  Blue  Eyes,  Trixy,  Annette,  and  two  or  three  Constant 
Readers,  answers  to  all  of  which  wUl  appear  in  our  April  number. 

Sitting  versus  Standing— Beatrice  writes — “  Dear  Editor, — In 
answer  to  your  correspondent.  Church  Bells,  who  wishes  to  know 
what  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  custom  of  sitting  instead  of  standing 
during  the  musical  portions  of  tbe  Church  Service,  now  so  fashionable 
among  young  ladies  of  the  aristocratic  class,  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
following,  which  I  think  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  said  custom. 
Many  girls  of  the  upper  class  accompany  their  fathers  and  brothers  to 
the  Highlands  for  the  grouse  shooting,  and  while  in  Scotland  these 
young  ladies  often  attend  the  services  of  the  Scotch  Church,  in  which 
it  is  the  custom  to  sit  during  the  singing  and  also  to  stand  during 
prayer.  This  latter  custom  has  never  found  much  favour  among 
English  girls,  but  the  habit  of  sitting  during  the  singing  is  frequently' 
adopted  whilst  in  the  ‘  North  Coimtrie,’  and  liked  so  much  that  it  is 
generally  retained  and  kept  up  after  the  fair  tourists  have  returned  to 
their  Southern  homes.  Everything  Scotch  is  of  course  fashionable  at 
present,  but,  apart  from  this,  I  think  that  English  girls  have  shown 
both  sense  and  good  taste  in  adopting  the  practice  of  sitting.  Standing 
is  not  only  a  very  uncomfortable  but  a  very  awkward-looking  position 
for  a  girl  when  it  has  to  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time— as,  for 
instance,  daring  the  reading  or  singing  of  the  Psalms — but  sitting  is 
both  comfortable  and  graceful,  and  therefore  the  most  sensible  posi¬ 
tion,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  higher  consideration,  that  a  young 


lady  can  pay  far  more  attention  to,  and  ei^oy  the  service  more,  who  . 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  position  than  sho  can  when  she  stands  tired 
and  weary,  and  with  the  feeling  that  she  is  looking  very  awkward  and 
uncomfortable.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  given  the 
question  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  that  I  have  spoken  to  a  great 
many  ladies  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  result  of  my  inquiries  is  to 
convince  me,  as  I  have  stated  at  length,  that  the  habit  of  sitting  is  of 
Scottish  origin.”  [We  insert  this,  as  Beatrice  particularly  wishes 
it,  but  we  do  not  think  it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  custom. 
Besides,  “  comfort”  and  “  grace”  are  not  to  be  considered  prominently 
in  connection  with  devotional  exercises.  Perhaps  some  other  sub¬ 
scriber  may  supply  Church  Bells  with  a  more  satisfoctory  expla- 
nation.]| 

Lily  writes — “Inclosed  are  two  MSS.,  of  which  I  beg  your 
acceptance.  I  forwarded  them  to  Silkworm  for  her  opinion,  and 
they  appeared  to  meet  with  her  approval,  she  saying,  however,  that 
no  magazine  would  pay  for  them.  That  is  not  what  I  want;  the 
honour  of  having  them  placed  in  your  next  month’s  number  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  be  sufficient  recom¬ 
pense,  even  if  they  were  worth  any  other,  which  they  are  not.”  CWe 
insert  the  four  best  lines  of  your  MS.,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  regular  rhythm  is  an  essential  of  poetry.  Also  such  words 
as  “  mixture,”  “  quarrel,”  and  similar  harsh  combinations  of  letters, 
do  not  sound  well  in  poetry.  Twilight  is  not  accented  on  the  last 
syllable.  Study  good  poetry,  master  the  rules  of  metrical  composition, 
and  send  us  something  else  in  six  months. — Humming-Bird.] 

“Oh  think  not  of  my  foolish  pride. 

Let  ns  forget  what  passed  before. 

Give  mo  your  hand,  and  once  again 
Let  us  be  friends  if  nothing  more.” — Lily. 

F.  W.  has  a  now  white  grenadine  shawl  to  dispose  of  for  thirty 
shillings. 

Tight  Shoes  wishes  for  a  copy  of  Figure-Training. 

M.  R.  wishes  to  purchase,  or  would  pay  for  tho  loan  of,  the  supple¬ 
ment  published  by  tbe  Editor  of  this  paper  a  few  years  ago  contsuning 
letters  on  the  advisability  of  using  corporal  punishment. 

Point  lace  well  made;  reasonable  prices.  Address,  E.  D.  H., 
Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

Jessie  Clyde  would  send  a  packet  containing  20  roots  of  Devon¬ 
shire  ferns  (6  varieties)  for  12  stamps.  Or,  if  preferred,  half  the 
number  for  6  stamiw.  Post  free.  Address,  Miss  Clyde,  Northdown 
Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon. 

Hulda,  artist’s  wife,  tints  cartes  beautifully.  Sixpence  each.  51, 
Denmark-street,  Camberwell. 

Heraldine  has  crests  and  monograms,  100  for  is.  2d.;  100,  with 
names,  for  2s.  6d. ;  50,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  for  5s. ;  25 
eccentric  Uluminated  monograms,  for  5s. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazins  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dross  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  manydadies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-blanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the^st. 
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extinguished  the  lights,  leaving  but  faint  glimmers  here 
and  there,  that  were  like  a  few  forlorn  hopes  struggling 
against  the  increasing  darkness  of  disaster.  Under  his 
breath  he  kept  repeating  fervently,  “  De  Lord  hab 
mercy,”  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  only  intelligent 
prayer  that  went  up  from  that  stricken  household  in  this 
hour  of  sudden  danger  and  alarm.  Though  we  believe 
the  Divine  Father  sees  the  dumb  agony  of  His  creatures, 
and  pities  them,  and  often  when  they,  like  the  drowning, 
are  grasping  at  straws  of  human  help  and  cheer,  puts 
out  His  strong  hand  and  holds  them  up,  still  it  is  in 
accordance  with  His  just  law  that  those  who  seek  and 
value  His  friendship  find  it  and  possess  it  in  adversity. 
The  height  of  the  storm  and  the  middle  of  the  angry 
Atlantic  is  a  poor  time  and  a  poor  place  to  provide  life¬ 
boats. 

The  Allens  had  never  looked  to  Heaven,  save  as  a 
matter  of  form.  They  had  a  pew  in  a  fashionable 
church,  but  were  not  very  regular  attendants,  and  such 
attendance  had  done  scarcely  anything  to  awaken  or 
quicken  their  spiritual  life.  They  came  home  and 
gossiped  about  the  appearance  of  their  “  set,”  and 
perhaps  criticised  the  music  j  but  one  would  never  have 
dreamed  from  manner  or  conversation  that  they  had 
gone  to  a  sacred  place  to  worship  God  in  humility. 
Indeed,  scarcely  a  thought  of  Him  seemed  to  have 
dwelt  in  their  minds.  Religious  faith  had  never  been 
of  any  practical  help,  and  now  in  their  extremity  it 
seemed  utterly  intangible,  and  in  no  sense  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on. 

When  Mrs.  Allen  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and 
Laura  had  gained  some  self-control,  they  sent  for 
Dr.  Mark,  and  eagerly  suggested  both  their  hope  and 
fear. 

“  It’s  only  a  fainting  fit,  doctor,  is  it  not  ?  Will  he 
not  soon  be  better  ?” 

“  My  dear  madam,  we  will  do  all  we  can,”  said  the 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AMONG  THE  BREAKERS. 

After  another  brief  but  fuller  examination  of 
Mr.  Allen  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room.  Dr. 
Mark  went  down  to  the  parlours.  The  guests  were 
gathered  in  little  groups,  talking  in  low,  excited  whis¬ 
pers  ;  those  who  had  seen  the  reading  of  the  note  and 
Mr.  Allen’s  strange  action  gaining  brief  eminence  by 
their  repeated  statements  of  what  they  had  witnessed, 
and  their  various  surmises.  The  role  of  commentator, 
if  mysterious  human  action  be  the  text,  is  always  popular, 
and  as  this  explanatory  class  are  proverbially  gifted  in 
conjecture,  there  were  many  theories  of  explanation. 
Some  of  the  guests  had  already  the  good  taste  to  prepare 
for  departure,  and  when  Dr.  Mark  appeared  from  the 
sick-room,  and  said,  “  Mr.  Allen  and  the  family  will  be 
unable  to  appear  again  this  evening.  I  am  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  saying  that  this  occasion,  that  opened 
so  brilliantly,  must  now  come  to  a  sad  and  sudden  end. 
I  will  convey  your  adieux  and  expressions  of  sympathy 
to  the  family” — there  was  a  general  move  to  the  dressing- 
rooms.  The  doctor  was  overwhelmed  for  a  moment 
with  expressions  of  sympathy  that  in  the  main  were 
felt,  and  well  questioned  by  eager  and  genuine  curiosity, 
for  Fox  had  dropped  some  mysterious  hints  during  the 
.evening,  which  had  been  quietly  circulating.  But  Dr. 
Mark  was  professionally  non-communicative,  and  soon 
excused  himself  that  he  might.attend  to  his  patient. 

The  house,  that  seemingly  a  moment  before  was 
ablaze  with  light  and  resounding  with  fashionable  revelry, 
suddenly  became  still,  and  grew  darker  and  darker,  as 
if  the  shadowing  wings  of  the  dreaded  angel  were  draw¬ 
ing  very  near.  In  the  large,  elegant  rooms,  where  so 
brief  a  time  since  gems  and  eyes  vied  in  brightness,  old 
Hannibal  now  walks  alone  with  his  silent  tread,  and  a 
peculiarly  awed  and  solemn  visage.  One  by  one  he 
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doctor,  with  that  professional  solemnity  which  is  like 
reading  a  death-warrant ;  “  but  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
tell  you  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Your  husband  has 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.” 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  she  was 
again  in  a  swoon,  and  Laura  also  lost  her  transient 
quietness.  Leaving  his  assistant  and  Mrs.  Allen’s 
maid  to  take  care  of  them,  he  went  back  to  his  graver 
charge. 

Mr.  Allen  lay  insensible  on  his  bed,  and  one  could 
hardly  realise  that  he  was  a  dying  man.  His  face  was 
as  flushed  and  full  as  it  often  appeared  on  his  return 
from  his  club.  To  the  girls’  unpractised  ears,  his  loud 
stertorous  breathing  only  indicated  heavy  sleep.  But 
neither  they  nor  the  doctor  could  arouse  him,  and  at  last 
the  physician  met  Edith’s  questioning  eyes,  and  gravely 
and  significantly  shook  his  head.  Though  she  had 
borne  up  so  steadily  and  quietly,  he  felt  more  for  her 
than  for  any  of  the  others. 

“  O,  doctor,  can’t  you  save  him  ?”  she  pleaded. 

“  You  must  save  him,”  cried  Zell,  her  eyes  flashing 
through  her  tears.  “  I  would  be  ashamed,  if  I  were  a 
physician,  to  stand  over  a  strong  man,  and  say  help¬ 
lessly,  ‘  I  can  do  nothing.’  Is  this  all  your  boasted  skill 
amounts  to  ?  Either  do  something  at  once  or  let  us  get 
some  one  who  will.” 

“  Your  feelings  to-night.  Miss  Zell,”  said  the  doctor 
quietly,  “  will  excuse  anything  yon  say,  however  wild 
and  irrational.  I  am  doing  all - ” 

“  I  am  not  wild  or  unreasonable,”  cried  Zell.  “  I  only 
demand  that  my  father’s  life  be  saved.”  Then  starting 
up  she  threw  off  a  shawl  and  stood  before  Dr.  Mark  in 
the  dress  she  had  worn  in  the  evening,  that  seemed  a 
sad  mockery  in  that  room  of  death.  Her  neck  and  arms 
were  bare,  and  even  the  cool,  experienced  physician  was 
startled  by  her  wonderful  beauty  and  strange  manner. 
Her  white  throat  was  convulsed,  her  bosom  heaved 
tumultuously,  and  on  her  face  was  the  expression  that 
might  have  rested  on  the  face  of  a  maiden  like  herself 
centuries  before,  when  shown  the  rack  and  dungeon, 
and  told  to  choose  between  her  faith  and  her  life. 

But  after  a  moment  she  extended  her  white  rounded 
arm  towards  him  and  said  steadily — 

“  I  have  read  that  if  the  blood  of  a  young,  vigorous 
person  is  infused  into  another  who  is  feeble  and  old,  it 
will  give  renewed  strength  and  health.  Open  a  vein  in 
my  arm.  Save  his  life  if  you  take  mine.” 

“  You  are  a  brave,  noble  girl,”  said  Dr.  Mark  with 
much  emotion,  taking  the  extended  hand  and  pressing 
it  tenderly,  “  but  you  are  asking  what  is  impossible  in 
this  case.  Do  you  not  remember  that  I  am  an  old 
friend  of  your  father’s  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  that 
his  attack  is  so  severe  that  I  fear  all  within  the  reach 
of  human  skill  is  vain.” 

Zell,  who  was  a  creature  of  impulse,  and  often  of 
noblest  impulse,  as  we  have  seen,  now  reacted  into  a 
passion  of  weeping,  and  sank  helplessly  on  the  floor. 
She  WMS  capable  of  heroic  action,  but  she  had  no 
strength  for  woman’s  lot,  which  is  so  often  patient 
endurance. 

Edith  came  and  put  her  arms  around  her,  and  with 
gentle,  soothing  words,  as  if  speaking  to  a  child,  half- 


carried  her  to  her  room,  where  she  at  last  sobbed 
herself  asleep. 

For  another  hour  Edith  and  the  doctor  watched 
alone,  and  the  dying  man  sank  rapidly,  going  down 
into  the  darkness  of  death  without  word  or  sign. 

“  Oh  that  he  would  speak  once  more !”  moaned 
Edith. 

“  I  fear  he  will  not,  my  dear,”  said  the  doctor 
pitifully. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Allen  was  motionless,  like  one  who 
has  been  touched  in  unquiet  sleep  and  becomes  still. 
Death  had  touched  him,  and  a  deeper  sleep  had  fallen 
upon  him. 

***** 

One  of  the  great  daily  bulletins  will  go  to  press  in 
an  hour.  A  reporter  jumps  into  a  waiting  hack  and  is 
driven  rapidly  up  town. 

While  the  city  sleeps  preparations  must  go  on  in  the 
markets  for  breakfast,  and  in  printing-rooms  for  that 
equal  necessity  in  our  days,  the  latest  news.  Therefore 
all  night  long  there  are  dusky  figures  flitting  hither  and 
thither,  seeing  to  it  that  when  we  come  down  in  gown 
and  slippers  our  steak  and  the  world’s  gossip  may 
be  ready. 

The  breakfast  of  the  Gothamites  was  furnished 
abundantly  with  “  sauce  piquante”  on  the  morning  of 
the  last  day  of  February,  for  Hannibal  had  shaken  his 
head  ominously  and  wiped  away  a  few  honest  tears 
before  he  could  tremulously  say  to  the  eager  reporter — 

“Mr.  Allen — hab — just — died.” 

Gathering  what  few  particulars  he  could,  and 
imagining  many  more,  the  reporter  was  driven  back 
even  more  rapidly,  and  with  the  elation  of  a  man  who 
has  found  a  good  thing  and  means  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  Mr.  Allen  himself  was  nothing  to  him,  but  news 
about  him  was ;  and  this  fact  crowning  the  story  of 
his  violation  of  the  revenue  law  and  prospective  loss  of 
a  million  would  make  a  brisk  breeze  in  the  paper  to 
which  he  was  attached,  and  might  waft  him  a  little 
farther  on  as  an  enterprising  news-gatherer. 

It  certainly  would  be  the  topic  of  the  day  on  all  lips, 
and  poor  Mr.  Allen  might  have  plumed  himself  on  this 
if  he  had  known  it,  for  few  people,  unless  they  commit 
a  crime,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  talked  of  all 
day  in  large,  busy  New  York.  In  the  world’s  eyes 
Mr.  Allen  had  committed  a  crime.  Not  that  they 
regarded  his  stock-gambling  as  such.  Multitudes  of 
church  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  were 
openly  engaged  in  this.  Nor  could  the  slight  and  un¬ 
intentional  violation  of  the  revenue  law  b  e  regarded  as 
such,  though  so  grave  in  its  consequences.  But  he  had 
faltered  and  died  when  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so. 
What  the  world  demands  is  success  and  sometimes  a 
devil  may  secure  this  where  a  true  man  cannot.  The 
world  regarded  Mr.  Van  Dam  and  Mr.  Goulden  as 
very  successful  men. 

Mr.  Fox  also  had  secured  success  by  one  adroit 
wriggle — for  we  can  describe  his  mode  of  achieving 
greatness  by  no  better  phrase.  He  was  destined  to 
receive  half  a  million  for  his  treachery  to  his  employers. 
During  the  war,  when  United  States  securities  were  at 
their  worst,  when  men,  pledged  to  take  them,  forfeited 
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money  rather  than  do  so,  Mr.  Allen  had  lent  the 
Government  millions,  because  he  believed  in  it,  loved 
it,  and  was  resolved  to  sustain  it.  That  same  Govern¬ 
ment  now  rewards  him  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a 
dishonest  clerk  to  ruin  him,  and  gave  him  500,000 
dollars  for  doing  so.  Thus  it  resulted ;  for  we  are 
compelled  to  pass  hastily  over  the  events  subsequent  to 
Mr.  Allen’s  death.  His  partners  made  a  good  fight, 
showed  that  there  was  no  intention  to  violate  the  law, 
and  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  comply  with  it  literally 
— that  the  sum  claimed  to  be  lost  to  the  Government 
was  ridiculously  disproportionate  with  the  amount 
confiscated.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  There  was  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  there  were  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
associates  in  the  Custom  House,  “  all  honourable  men,” 
with  hands  itching  to  clutch  the  plunder. 

But  before  this  question  was  settled,  the  fate  of  the 
stock  operation  in  Wall-street  was  most  effectually  sealed 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Goulden  heard  of  Mr.  Allen’s  death 
he  sold  all  he  had  at  a  slight  loss,  but  his  action 
awakened  suspicion,  and  it  was  speedily  learned  that 
the  rise  was  due  mainly  to  Mr.  Allen’s  strong  pushing, 
and  the  inevitable  results  followed.  As  poor  Mr. 
Allen’s  remains  were  lowered  into  the  vault,  his  stock 
in  Wall-street  was  also  going  down  with  a  run. 

In  brief,  the  absence  of  the  master’s  hand  and  by 
reason  of  his  complications,  there  was  general  wreck 
and  ruin  in  his  affiiirs,  and  Mrs.  Allen  was  soon  com¬ 
pelled  to  face  the  even  more  awful  fact,  to  her,  than  her 
husband’s  death,  that  not  a  penny  remained  of  his  colossal 
fortune,  and  that  she  had  yawningly  signed  away  all  of 
her  own  means.  But  she  could  only  wring  her  hands 
in  view  of  these  blighting  truths,  and  indulge  in  half- 
uttered  complaints  against  her  husband’s  “  folly,”  as  she 
termed  it.  From  the  first  her  grief  had  been  more 
emotional  than  deep,  and  her  mind,  recovering  some  of 
its  usual  poise,  had  begun  to  be  much  occupied  with 
preparations  for  a  grand  funeral,  which  was  carried  out 
to  her  taste.  Then  arose  deeply  interesting  questions 
as  to  various  styles  of  mourning  costume,  and  an  exciting 
vista  of  dressmaking  opened  before  her.  She  was  grow¬ 
ing  into  quite  a  serene  and  hopeful  frame  when  the 
miserable  and  blighting  facts  all  broke  upon  her.  When 
there  was  little  of  seeming  necessity  to  do,  and  multitudes 
to  do  for  her,  Mrs.  Allen’s  nerves  permitted  no  small 
degree  of  activity ;  but  now  as  it  became  certain  that 
she  and  her  daughters  must  do  all  for  themselves,  her 
hands  grew  helpless.  The  idea  of  being  poor  was  like 
dying  to  her.  It  was  entering  on  an  experience  so 
utterly  foreign  and  unknown  that  it  seemed  like  going 
to  another  world  and  phase  of  existence,  and  she  shrank 
in  pitiable  dread  from  it. 

Laura  had  all  her  mother’s  helpless  shrinking  from 
poverty,  but  with  another  and  even  bitterer  ingredient 
added.  Mr.  Goulden  was  extremely  polite,  exquisitely 
sympathetic,  and  in  terms  as  vague  as  elegantly  expressed 
had  offered  to  do  anything  (but  nothing  in  particular) 
In  his  power  to  show  his  regard  for  the  family,  and  his 
esteem  for  his  departed  friend.  He  was  very  sorry  that 
business  would  compel  him  to  leave  town  for  some 
little  time. 

Laura  had  the  spirit  to  interrupt  him,  saying — 
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“  It  matters  little,  sir.  There  are  no  further  Wall- 
street  operations  to  be  carried  on  here.  Invest  your 
time  and  friendship  where  it  will  pay.” 

Mr.  Goulden,  who  plumed  himself  that  he  would 
slip  out  of  this  bad  matrimonial  speculation  with  such 
polished  skill  that  he  would  leave  only  flattering  regret 
and  sighs  behind,  suddenly  saw  under  the  biting  satire 
of  Laura’s  words  what  a  contemptible  creature  is  the 
man  whom  selfish  policy  governs,  rather  than  honour 
and  principle.  He  had  brains  enough  to  comprehend 
himself  and  lose  his  self-respect  then  and  there,  as  he 
went  away  tingling  with  shame  from  the  girl  he  wronged, 
but  who  had  detected  his  sordid  meanness.  Sigh  after 
him !  She  would  ever  despise  him,  and  that  hurt 
Mr.  Goulden’s  vanity  severely.  He  had  come  very  near 
loving  Laura  Allen,  about  as  near,  perhaps,  as  he  ever 
would  loving  any  one,  and  it  had  cost  him  a  little  more 
to  give  her  up  than  to  choose  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
venture  on  the  street.  With  compressed  lips  he  had  said 
to  himself,  “  No  gushing  sentiment.  In  carrying  out  your 
purpose  to  be  rich  you  must  marry  rich.”  Therefore 
he  had  gone  to  make  what  he  meant  to  be  his  final  call, 
feeling  quite  heroic  in  his  steadfastness — his  loyalty  to 
purpose — that  is,  himself.  But  as  he  recalled,  during  his 
homeward  walk,  her  glad  welcome,  her  wistful,  plead¬ 
ing  looks,  and  then,  as  she  realised  the  truth,  her  pain, 
contempt,  and  her  meaning  words  of  scorn,  his  miserable 
egotism  was  swept  aside,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
selfish  man  saw  the  question  from  her  standpoint,  and 
as  we  have  said  he  was  not  so  shallow  but  that  he  saw 
and  loathed  himself.  He  lost  his  self-respect  as  he 
never  had  before,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  his 
power  ever  to  be  happy  again. 

Small  men,  full  of  petty  conceit,  can  recover  from 
any  wounds  upon  their  vanity,  but  proud  and  large- 
minded  men  have  a  self-respect,  even  though  based 
upon  questionable  foundation.  It  is  essential  to  them, 
and  losing  it  they  are  inwardly  wretched.  As  soldiers 
carry  the  painful  scars  of  some  wounds  through  life,  so 
Mr.  Goulden  would  find  that  Laura’s  words  had  left  a 
sore  place  while  memory  lasted. 

Mr.  Van  Dam  quite  disarmed  Edith’s  suspicions  and 
prejudices  by  being  more  friendly  and  intimate  with 
Zell  than  ever,  and  the  latter  was  happy  and  exultant 
in  the  fact,  saying,  with  much  elation,  that  her  friend 
was  “  not  a  mercenary  wretch,  like  Mr.  Goulden,  but 
remained  just  as  true  and  kind  as  ever.” 

It  was  evident  that  this  attention  and  show  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  warm-hearted  girl  made  a  deep  impression 
and  greatly  increased  Mr.  Van  Dam’s  power  over  her. 
But  Edith’s  suspicion  and  dislike  began  to  return  as  she 
saw  more  of  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  man.  She 
instinctively  felt  that  he  was  bad  and  designing. 

One  day  she  quite  incensed  Zell,  who  was  chanting 
his  praises,  by  saying — 

“  I  haven’t  any  faith  in  him.  What  has  he  done  to 
show  real  friendship  for  us  ?  He  only  comes  here  to 
amuse  himself  with  you ;  Gus  Eliot  is  the  only  one 
who  has  been  of  any  help.  ’ 

But  Edith  had  her  misgivings  about  Gus  also.  Now, 
in  her  trouble  and  poverty,  his  weakness  began  to  reveal 
itself  in  a  new  and  repulsive  light.  In  fact,  that  exqui- 
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sitely  fine  young  gentleman  loved  Edith  well  enough 
to  marry  her,  but  not  to  work  for  her.  That  was  a 
sacrifice  that  he  could  not  make  for  any  woman. 
Though  out  of  his  natural  kindness  and  good-nature 
he  felt  very  sorry  for  her,  and  wanted  to  help  and  pet 
her,  he  had  been  shown  his  danger  so  clearly  that  he 
was  constiained  and  awkward  when  with  her  ;  for,  on 
one  hand,  his  father  had  taken  him  aside  and  said — 

“  Look  here,  Gus.  See  to  it  that  you  don’t  entangle 
yourself  with  Miss  Allen,  now  her  father  has  failed. 
She  couldn’t  support  you  now,  and  you  never  can  sup¬ 
port  even  yourself.  If  you  would  go  to  work  like  a 
man — but  one  has  got  to  be  a  man  to  do  that.  It  seems 
true,  as  your  mother  says,  that  you  are  of  too  fine  clay 
for  common  uses.  Therefore  don’t  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.  You  can’t  keep  up  your  style  on  a  pretty 
face,  and  you  must  not  wrong  the  girl  by  making  her 
think  j-ou  can  take  care  of  her.  I  tell  you  plainly,  I 
can’t  bear  another  ounce  added  to  my  burden,  and  how 
long  I’ll  stand  up  under  it  as  it  is  I  can’t  tell.” 

Gus  listened  with  a  sulky,  injured  air.  He  felt  that 
his  father  never  appreciated  him  as  did  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and,  indeed,  society  at  large.  Society  to  Gus 
was  the  ultra-fashionable  world  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  shining  lights. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  quite  restored  his  equanimity 
by  saying — 

“  Now  see  here,  Gus,  don’t  dream  of  throwing 
yourself  away  on  Edith  Allen.  You  can  marry  any 
girl  you  please  in  the  city ;  so,  for  Heaven’s  sake” 
(though  what  Heaven  had  to  do  with  their  advice  it  is 
hard  to  say),  “  don’t  let  her  lead  you  on  to  say  what  you 
would  wish  unsaid.  Remember  they  are  no  more  now 
than  any  other  poor  people,  except  that  they  are  refined, 
&c.,  but  this  will  only  make  poverty  harder  for  them. 
Of  course  we  are  sorry  for  them,  but  in  this  world 
people  have  got  to  lake  care  of  themselves.  So  we 
must  be  on  the  look-out  for  some  one  who  has  money 
which  can’t  be  sunk  in  a  stock  operation  as  if  thrown 
into  the  sea.” 

After  all  this  sound  reason,  poor,  weak  Gus,  vaguely 
conscious  of  his  helplessness,  as  stated  by  his  father, 
and  quite  believing  his  mother’s  assurance  that  “  he 
could  marry  any  girl  he  pleased,”  was  in  no  mood  to 
urge  the  penniless  Edith  to  give  him  her  empty  hand  ; 
while  before  the  party,  when  he  believed  it  full,  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  bring  her  to  this  point,  though,  in 
fact,  she  gave  him  little  opportunity. 

Edith  detected  the  change,  and  before  very  long  sur¬ 
mised  the  cause.  It  made  the  young  girl  curl  her  lip, 
and  say,  in  a  tone  of  scorn  that  would  have  done  Gus 
good  to  hear — 

“  The  idea  of  a  man  acting  in  this  style  !” 

But  she  did  not  care  enough  about  him  to  receive  a 
wound  of  any  depth,  and  with  a  good-natured  tolerance 
recognised  his  weakness,  and  his  genuine  liking  for  her, 
and  determined  to  make  him  useful. 

Edith  was  very  practical,  and  possessed  of  a  brave, 
resolute  nature.  She  was  capable  of  strong  feelings, 
but  Gus  Elliot  was  not  the  man  to  awaken  such  in  any 
woman.  She  liked  his  company,  and  proposed  to  use 
him  in  certain  ways,  tinder  her  easy  manner  Gus 


also  became  at  ease,  and  finding  that  he  was  not 
expected  to  propose  and  be  sentimental  was  all  the 
more  inclined  to  be  friendly. 

“  I  want  you  to  find  me  books,  and  papers  also,  if 
there  are  any,  that  tell  how  to  raise  fruit,”  she  said  to 
him  one  day. 

“  What  a  funny  request !  I  would  as  soon  expect 
you  would  ask  for  instruction  how  to  drive  four-in- 
hand.” 

“  Nothing  of  that  style  henceforth.  I  must  learn 
something  useful  now.  Only  the  rich  can  afford  to  be 
good-for-nothing,  and  we  are  not  rich  now.” 

“  For  which  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Gus  with  some 
feeling. 

“  Thank  you.  Such  disinterested  sympathy  is  beau¬ 
tiful,”  said  Edith  drily. 

Gus  looked  a  little  red  and  awkward,  but  hastened 
to  say,  “  I  will  hunt  up  what  you  wish,  and  bring  it  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

“You  are  very  good.  That  is  all  at  present,”  said 
Edith,  in  a  tone  that  made  Gus  feel  that  it  was  indeed 
all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  for  her  at  that  time, 
and  he  went  away  with  a  dim  perception  that  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  her  errand-boy.  It  made  him  very 
uncomfortable.  Though  he  wished  her  to  understand 
he  could  not  marry  her  now,  he  wished  her  to  sigh  a 
little  after  him.  Gus’s  vanity  rather  resented  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  pining  for  him,  she  should  set  him  to  work  with 
a  little  quiet  satire.  He  had  never  read  a  romance  that 
ended  so  queerly.  He  had  expected  that  they  might 
have  a  little  tender  scene  over  the  inexorable  fate  that 
parted  them,  give  and  take  a  memento,  gasp,  appeal  to 
the  moon,  and  see  each  other’s  faces  no  more,  she 
going  to  the  work  and  poverty  that  he  could  never 
stoop  to  from  the  innate  refinement  and  elegance  of  his 
being,  and  he  to  hunt  up  the  heiress  to  whom  he  would 
give  the  honour  of  maintaining  him  in  his  true  sphere. 

But  his  little  melodrama  was  entirely  spoiled  by  her 
matter-of-fact  way,  and,  what  was  worse  still,  he  felt  in 
her  presence  as  if  he  did  not  amount  to  much,  and  that 
she  knew  it ;  and  yet,  like  the  poor  moth  that  singes  its 
wings  around  the  lamp,  he  could  not  keep  away. 

The  prominent  trait  of  Gus’s  character,  as  of  so 
many  others  in  our  luxurious  age  of  self-pleasing,  was 
weakness  -,  and  yet  one  must  be  insane  with  vanity  to 
be  at  ease  if  he  can  do  nothing  resolutely  and  dare 
nothing  great.  He  is  a  cripple,  and,  if  not  a  fool, 
knows  it. 

During  the  eventful  month  that  followed  Mr.  Allen’s 
death,  Mrs.  Allen  and  her  daughters  led  what  seemed 
to  them  a  very  strange  life.  While  in  one  sense  it  was 
real  and  intensely  painful,  in  another  the  experiences 
were  so  new  and  strange,  it  all  seemed  an  unreal 
dream,  a  distressing  nightmare  of  trouble  and  danger, 
from  which  they  might  awaken  to  their  old  life. 

Mrs.  Allen,  from  her  large  circle  of  acquaintances, 
had  numerous  callers,  many  coming  from  mere  morbid 
curiosity,  more  from  mingled  motives,  and  not  a  few 
from  genuine  tearful  sympathy.  To  these  “  her  friends,” 
as  she  emphatically  called  them,  she  found  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  recounting  all  the  recent  woes,  in  which  she 
ever  appeared  as  chief  sufferer  and  chief  mourner, 
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though  her  husband  seemed  among  the  minor  losses, 
and  thus  most  of  her  time  was  spent  during  the  last  few 
weeks  at  her  old  home.  Her  friends  appeared  to  find 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  listening  to  these  details,  and 
then  in  recounting  them  again  to  other  “  friends”  with 
a  running  commentary  of  their  own,  until  that  little 
fraction  of  the  feminine  world  acquainted  with  the 
Allens  had  sighed,  surmised,  and,  perhaps,  gossiped 
over  the  “  afflicted  family”  so  exhaustively  that  it  was 
really  time  for  something  new.  The  men  and  the 
papers  down  town  also  had  their  say,  and  perhaps  all 
tried,  as  far  as  human  nature  would  permit,  to  say 
nothing  but  good  of  the  dead  and  unfortunate. 

Laura,  after  the  stinging  pain  of  each  successive  blow 
to  her  happiness,  sank  into  a  dreary  apathy,  and  did 
mechanically  the  few  things  Edith  asked  of  her. 

Zell  lived  in  varied  moods  and  conditions,  now  weep¬ 
ing  bitterly  for  her  father,  again  resenting  with  impotent 
passion  the  change  in  their  fortunes,  but  ending  usually  by 
comforting  herself  with  the  thought  that  Mr.  Van  Dam 
was  true  to  her.  He  was  as  true  and  faithful  as  an  in¬ 
sidious,  incurable  disease  when  once  infused  into  the 
system.  His  infernal  policy  now  was  to  gradually 
alienate  her  interest  from  her  family  and  centre  it  in 
him.  Though  promising  nothing  in  an  open,  manly 
way,  he  adroitly  made  her  believe  that  only  through 
him  could  she  now  hope  to  reach  brighter  days  again, 
and  to  Zell  he  seemed  the  one  means  of  escape  from  a 
detested  life  of  poverty  and  privation.  She  became  more 
infatuated  with  him  than  ever,  and  cherished  a  secret  re¬ 
sentment  against  Edith  because  of  her  distrust  and  dis¬ 
like  of  him. 

The  Allens  had  but  few  near  relatives  in  the  city  at 
this  time,  and  with  these  they  were  not  on  very  good 
terms,  nor  were  they  the  people  to  be  helpful  in  adver¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Allen’s  partners  were  men  of  the  world  like 
himself,  and  they  were  also  incensed  that  he  should  have 
been  carrying  on  private  speculations  in  Wall-street  to 
the  extent  of  risking  all  his  capital.  His  fatal  stock 
operation,  together  with  the  Government  confiscation, 
had  involved  them  in  ruin  also,  and  they  had  enough  to 
do  to  look  after  themselves.  They  were  far  more  eager 
to  secure  something  out  of  the  general  wreck  than  to 
see  that  anything  remained  for  the  family.  The  Allens 
were  left  very  much  to  themselves  in  their  struggle  with 
disaster,  securing  help  and  advice  chiefly  as  they  paid 
for  it. 

Mr.  Allen  was  accustomed  to  say  that  women  were 
incapable  of  business,  and  yet  here  are  the  ladies  of  his 
own  household  compelled  to  grapple  with  the  most 
perplexing  forms  of  business  or  suffer  aggravated  losses. 
Though  all  of  his  family  were  of  mature  years,  and 
thousands  had  been  spent  on  their  education,  they  were 
as  helpless  as  four  children  in  dealing  with  the  practical 
questions  that  daily  came  to  them  for  decision.  At  first 
all  matters  were  naturally  referred  to  the  widow,  but 
she  would  only  wring  her  hands  and  say — 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  these  horrid  things. 
Can’t  I  be  left  alone  with  my  sorrow  in  peace  a  few 
days  ?  Go  to  Edith.” 

And  to  Edith  at  last  all  came  till  the  poor  girl 
was  almost  distracted.  It  was  of  no  use  to  go  to 


Laura  for  advice,  for  she  would  only  say  in  dreary 
apathy — 

“  Just  as  you  think  best.  Anything  you  say.” 

She  was  indulging  in  unrestrained  wretchedness  to 
the  utmost.  Luxurious  despair  is  so  much  easier  than 
painful  perplexing  action. 

Zell  was  still  “  the  child,”  and  entirely  occupied  with 
Mr.  Van  Dam.  So  Edith  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
everything.  She  did  not  do  this  in  uncomplaining  sweet¬ 
ness,  like  an  angel,  but  scolded  the  others  soundly  for 
leaving  all  to  her.  They  whined  back  that  they 
“  couldn’t  do  anything,  and  didn’t  know  how  to  do 
anything.” 

“You  know  as  much  as  I  do,”  retorted  Edith. 

And  this  was  true.  Had  not  Edith  possessed  a  prac¬ 
tical  resolute  nature,  that  preferred  any  kind  of  action  to 
apathetic  inaction  and  futile  grieving,  she  would  have 
been  as  helpless  as  the  rest. 

Do  you  say,  then,  that  it  was  a  mete  matter  of  chance 
that  Edith  should  be  superior  to  the  others,  and  that  she 
deserved  no  credit,  and  they  no  blame  ?  Why  should 
such  all-important  conditions  of  character  be  the  mere 
result  of  chance  and  circumstance  ?  Would  not  Christian 
education  and  principle  have  vastly  improved  the  Edith 
that  existed  ?  Would  they  not  have  made  the  others 
helpful,  self-forgetting,  and  sympathetic  ?  Why  should 
the  world  be  full  of  people  so  deformed,  or  feeble 
morally,  or  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  helpless  ?  Why  should 
the  naturally  strong  work  with  only  contempt  and  con¬ 
demnation  for  the  weak  ?  While  many  tay,  “  Stand 
aside,  I  am  holier  than  thou,”  perhaps  more  say,  “  Stand 
aside,  I  am  wiser — stronger  than  thou,”  and  the  weak 
are  made  more  hopelessly  discouraged.  This  helplessness 
on  one  hand,  and  arrogant  fault-finding  strength  on 
the  other,  are  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  education.  They  come  from  the  neglect  and 
wrong-doing  of  those  whose  province  it  was  to  train 
and  educate. 

If  we  find,  among  a  family  of  children  teaching  ma¬ 
turity,  one  helpless  from  deformity,  and  another  from 
feebleness,  and  are  told  that  the  parents,  by  employing 
surgical  skill,  might  have  removed  the  deformity,  and 
overcome  the  weakness  by  tonic  treatment,  but  had 
neglected  to  do  so,  we  would  not  have  much  to  say 
about  chance.  I  know  of  a  poor  man  who  spent  nearly 
all  that  he  had  in  the  world  to  have  his  boy’s  leg 
straightened,  and  he  was  called  a  “  good  father.”  What 
are  these  physical  defects  compared  with  the  graver 
defects  of  character  ? 

Even  though  Mr.  Allen  is  dead,  we  cannot  say  that 
he  was  a  good  father,  though  he  spent  so  many  thousands 
on  his  daughters.  We  certainly  cannot  call  Mrs.  Allen 
a  good  mother,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  that  Laura  is 
feeble  and  selfish,  Zell  deformed  through  lack  of  self- 
control,  and  Edith  hard  and  pitiless  in  her  comparative 
strength.  They  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  practical 
questions  of  their  situation.  They  had  been  launched 
upon  the  perilous  uncertain  voyage  of  life,  without  the 
compass  of  a  true  faith  or  the  charts  of  principle  to 
guide  them  ;  and,  in  case  of  disaster,  they  had  been 
provided  with  no  lifeboats  of  knowledge  to  save  them. 
They  are  now  tossing  among  the  breakers  of  misfortune. 
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almost  utterly  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  these  girls  never  reached  the  shore  of 
happiness  and  safety,  could  we  wonder  ? 

How  would  your  daughter  fare,  my  reader,  if  you 
were  gone  and  she  were  poor,  with  her  hands  and 
brain  to  depend  on  for  bread,  and  her  heart  culture  for 
happiness  ?  In  spite  of  all  your  providence  and  fore¬ 
sight,  such  may  be  her  situation.  Such  becomes  the 
condition  of  many  men’s  daughters  every  day. 

But  time  and  events  swept  the  Allens  forward,  as  the 
shipwrecked  are  borne  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  we 
must  follow  their  fortunes.  Hungry  creditors,  espe¬ 
cially  the  petty  ones  up  town,  stripped  them  of  every¬ 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  leave  their  Fifth  Avenue  mansion. 
The  little  place  in  the  country,  given  to  Edith  partly  in 
jest  by  her  father  as  a  birthday  present,  was  now  their 
only  refuge,  and  to  this  they  prepared  to  go  the  first 
of  April.  Edith,  as  usual,  took  the  lead,  and  was  to 
go  in  advance  of  the  others  with  such  furniture  as  they 
were  enabled  to  keep,  and  prepare  for  their  coming. 
Old  Hannibal,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
the  family,  and  now  declined  to  leave  it,  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  her.  On  a  dark,  lowering  day,  symbolic  of  their 
fortunes,  some  loaded  drays  took  down  to  the  boat  that 
with  which  they  would  commence  the  meagre  house¬ 
keeping  of  their  poverty.  Edith  went  slowly  down 
the  broad  steps  leading  from  her  elegant  home,  and 
before  she  entered  the  carriage  turned  for  one  lingering, 
tearful  look,  such  as  Eve  may  have  bent  upon  the  gate 
of  Paradise  closing  behind  her,  then  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  drew  the  curtains,  and  sobbed  all  the  way  to 
the  boar.  Scarcely  once  before,  during  that  long,  hard 
month,  had  she  so  given  way  to  her  feelings.  But  she 
was  alone  now,  and  none  could  see  her  tears  and  call 
her  weak.  Hannibal  took  his  seat  on  the  box  with  the 
driver,  and  looked  and  felt  very  much  as  he  did  when 
following  his  master  to  Greenwood. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WARPED, 

IT  is  the  early  breakfast  hour  at  a  small  frame  house, 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  staid  but  thriving 
village  of  Pushton.  But  the  indications  around  the 
house  do  not  indicate  thrift.  Quite  the  reverse.  As 
the  neighbours  expressed  it,  “  there  was  a  screw  loose 
with  Lacey,”  the  owner  of  this  place.  It  was  going 
down  hill  like  its  master.  A  general  air  of  neglect 
and  growing  dilapidation  impressed  the  most  casual 
observer.  The  front  gate  hung  on  one  hinge ;  boards 
were  off  the  shackly  barn,  and  the  house  had  grown 
dingy  and  weather-stained  from  lack  of  paint.  But  as 
you  entered  and  passed  from  the  province  of  the  master 
to  that  of  the  mistress  a  new  element  was  apparent, 
struggling  with,  but  unable  to  overcome,  the  predomi¬ 
nant  tendency  to  untidiness  and  seediness.  But  every¬ 
thing  that  Mrs.  Lacey  controlled  was  as  neat  and  cleanly 
as  the  poor  overworked  woman  could  keep  it. 

At  the  time  our  story  becomes  interested  in  her  for¬ 
tunes  Mrs.  Lacey  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  but 


appeared  older  than  her  years  warranted,  from  the 
long- continued  strain  of  incessant  toil,  and  from  that 
which  wears  much  faster  still,  the  depression  of  an 
unhappy,  ill-mated  life.  Her  face  wore  the  pathetic 
expression  of  confirmed  discouragement.  She  re¬ 
minded  you  of  soldiers  fighting  when  they  know  it  is 
of  no  use,  and  that  defeat  will  be  the  only  result,  but 
who  fight  on  mechanically,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

She  is  now  placing  a  very  plain  but  wholesome  and 
well-prepared  breakfast  on  the  table,  and  it  would  seem 
that  both  the  eating  and  cooking  were  carried  on  in  the 
same  large  and  general  living  room.  Her  daughter,  a 
rosy-cheeked,  half -grown  girl  of  fourteen,  was  assisting 
her,  and  both  mother  and  daughter  seemed  in  a  nervous 
state  of  expectancy,  as  if  hoping  and  fearing  the  result 
of  a  near  event.  A  moment’s  glance  showed  that  this 
event  related  to  a  lad  of  about  seventeen,  who  wsa 
walking  about  the  room,  vainly  trying  to  control  the 
agitation  which  is  natural  even  to  the  cool  and  ex¬ 
perienced  when  feeling  that  they  are  at  one  of  the 
crisis  periods  of  life. 

It  could  not  be  expected  of  Arden  Lacey  at  his  age 
to  be  cool  and  experienced  while  light  curling  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  mobile  sensitive  mouth  expressed  anything 
but  a  stolid  self-poise  or  cheerful  endurance.  Any  one 
accustomed  to  observe  character  could  see  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  nervous  fine-fibred  nature  capable  of 
noble  achievement  under  right  influences,  but  also  easily 
warped  and  susceptible  to  sad  injury  under  brutal 
wrong.  He  was  like  those  delicate  and  somewhat 
complicated  musical  instruments  that  produce  the 
sweetest  harmonies  when  in  tune  and  well  played  upon, 
but  the  most  jangling  discords  when  unstrung  and  in 
rough,  ignorant  hands.  He  had  inherited  his  nervous 
temperament,  his  tendency  to  irritation  and  excess, 
from  the  diseased,  over-stimulated  system  of  his  father, 
who  was  fast  becoming  a  confirmed  inebriate.  From 
his  mother  he  obtained  what  balance  he  had  in  tem¬ 
perament,  but  owed  more  to  her  daily  influence  and 
training.  It  was  the  one  struggle  of  the  poor  woman’s 
life  to  shield  her  children  from  the  evil  conseque.-ices 
of  their  father’s  life.  For  her  son  she  had  special 
anxiety,  knowing  his  sensitive,  high-strung  nature,  and 
his  tendency  to  go  headlong  into  evil  if  his  self-respect 
and  control  were  once  lost.  His  passionate  love  for 
her  had  been  the  boy’s  best  trait,  and  through  this  she 
had  controlled  him  thus  far.  But  she  had  thought  that  it 
might  be  best  for  him  to  be  away  from  his  father’s 
presence  and  influence  if  she  could  only  find  some¬ 
thing  that  accorded  with  his  bent.  And  this  eventually 
proved  to  be  a  college  education.  The  boy  was  of  a 
quick  and  studious  mind.  From  earliest  years  he  had 
been  fond  of  books,  and  as  time  advanced  the  passion 
for  study  and  reading  grew  upon  him.  He  had  a  strong 
imagination,  and  his  favourite  styles  of  reading  were 
such  as  appealed  to  this.  In  the  scenes  of  history  and 
romance  he  escaped  from  the  sordid  life  of  toil  and 
shame  to  which  his  father  condemned  him,  into  a  large 
realm  that  seemed  rich  and  glorified  in  contrast.  When 
he  was  but  fourteen  the  thought  of  a  liberal  education 
fired  his  ambition  and  became  the  dream  of  his  life. 
He  made  the  very  most  of  the  district  school  to  which 
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he  was  sent  in  winter.  The  teacher  happened  to  be  a 
well-educated  man,  and  took  pride  in  his  apt,  eager 
scholar.  Between  the  boy’s  and  the  mother’s  savings 
they  had  obtained  enough  to  secure  private  lessons  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  now  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  tolerably  well  prepared  for  college. 

But  the  father  had  no  sympathy  at  all  with  these 
tastes,  and  from  the  incessant  labour  he  required  of  his 
son,  and  the  constant  interruptions  he  occasioned  in  his 
studies  even  in  winter,  he  had  been  a  perpetual  bar  to 
all  progress. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  scene  described  in  the 
opening  of  this  chapter  the  winter  term  had  closed, 
and  Mr.  Rule,  the  teacher,  had  declared  that  Arden 
could  enter  college,  and  with  natural  pride  in  his  own 
work  as  instructor,  intimated  that  he  would  lead  his 
class  if  he  did.  Both  mother  and  son  were  so  elated 
at  this  that  they  determined  at  once  to  state  the  fact  to 
the  father,  thinking  that  if  he  had  any  of  the  natural 
feelings  of  a  parent  he  would  take  some  pride  in  his 
boy,  and  be  willing  to  help  him  obtain  the  education  he 
longed  for. 

But  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  from  a  man  who  is 
completely  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  rum. 
Mr.  Lacey  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  like  himself, 
and  never  had  anything  to  recommend  him  but  his  fine 
looks,  which  had  captivated  poor  Mrs.  Lacey  to  her 
cost.  Unlike  the  majority  of  his  class,  who  are  fast 
becoming  a  very  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  and 
are  glad  to  educate  their  children,  he  boasted  that  he 
liked  the  “  old  ways,”  and  by  these  he  meant  the  worst 
ways  of  his  father’s  day,  when  books  and  schools  were 
scarce,  and  few  newspapers  found  their  way  to  rural 
homes.  He  was,  like  his  farther  before  him,  a  graduate 
of  the  village  tavern,  and  had  imbibed  bad  liquor 
and  his  ideas  of  life  from  that  questionable  source  at 
the  same  time.  With  the  narrow-mindedness  of  his 
class,  he  had  a  prejudice  against  all  learning  that  went 
beyond  “  the  three  R.’s,”  and  had  watched  with  grow¬ 
ing  disapprobation  his  son’s  taste  for  books,  believing 
that  it  would  spoil  him  as  a  farm  hand,  and  make  him 
an  idle  dreamer.  He  was  less  and  less  inclined  to  work 
himself  as  his  frame  became  enfeebled  from  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  he  determined  now  to  get  as  much  work  as 
possible  out  of  that  “  great  hulk  of  a  boy,”  as  he  called 
Arden.  He  had  picked  up  some  hints  of  the  college  hopes, 
and  the  very  thought  angered  him.  He  determined  that 
when  the  boy  broached  the  subject  he  would  give  him  such 
a  “jawing”  (to  use  his  own  vernacular)  “  as  would  put 
an  end  to  that  nonsense.”  Therefore  both  Arden  and 
his  mother,  who  are  waiting  as  we  have  described  in 
such  perturbed,  anxious  state  for  his  entrance,  are 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  At  last  a  heavy,  red¬ 
faced  man  entered  the  kitchen,  stalking  in  on  the  white 
floor  out  of  the  drizzling  rain  with  his  muddy  boots 
leaving  tracks  and  blotches  in  keeping  with  his  cha¬ 
racter.  But  he  had  the  grace  to  wash  his  grimy  hands 
before  sitting  down  to  the  table.  He  was  always  in  a 
bad  humour  in  the  morning,  and  the  chilly  rain  had  not 
improved  it.  A  glance  around  showed  him  that  some¬ 
thing  was  on  hand,  and  he  surmised  that  it  was  the 
college  business.  He  at  once  thought  within  himself — 


“  I’ll  squelch  the  thing  now,  once  for  all.” 

Turning  to  his  son,  he  said,  “  Look  here,  youngster, 
why  haint  you  been  out  doing  your  chores  ?  D’ye 
expect  me  to  do  your  work  and  mine  too  ?” 

“  Father,”  said  the  impulsive  boy  with  a  voice  of 
trembling  eagerness,  “  if  you  will  let  me  go  to  college 
next  fall.  I’ll  do  my  work  and  yours  too.  I’ll  work 
night  and  day - ” 

“  What  cussed  nonsense  is  this  ?”  demanded  the  man 
harshly,  clashing  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  turning 
frowningly  towards  his  son. 

“  No,  but,  father,  listen  to  me  before  you  refuse. 
Mr.  Rule  says  I’m  fit  to  enter  college,  and  that  I  can 
lead  my  class  too.  I’ve  been  studying  for  this  three 
years.  I’ve  set  my  heart  upon  it,”  and  in  his  earnest¬ 
ness  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

“  The  more  fool  you,  and  old  Rule  is  another,”  was 
the  coarse  answer.  » 

The  boy’s  eyes  flashed  angrily,  but  the  mother  here 
spoke. 

“  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  son,  John  ;  if  you 
were  a  true  father  you  would  be.  If  you’d  encourage 
and  help  him  now,  he’d  make  a  man  that - ” 

“  Shut  up  !  little  you  know  about  it.  He’d  make 
one  of  your  snivelling  white-fingered  loafers  that’s  too 
proud  to  get  a  living  by  hard  work.  Perhaps  you’d 
like  to  make  a  parson  out  of  him.  Now  look  here, 
I’ve  suspicioned  that  something  of  this  kind  was  up, 
but  I  tell  you  once  for  all  it  won’t  go.  Just  as  this 
hulk  of  a  boy  is  gettin’  of  some  use  to  me,  you  want 
to  spoil  him  by  sending  him  to  college.  I’ll  see  him 
hanged  first,”  and  the  man  turned  to  his  breakfast  as  if 
he  had  settled  it.  But  he  was  startled  by  his  son’s 
exclaiming  passionately — 

“  I  will  go  !” 

“  Look  here,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  said  the  father, 
rising  with  a  black,  ugly  look. 

“I  mean  I’ve  set  my  heart  on  going  to  college,  and  I 
will  go  !  You  and  all  the  world  shan’t  hinder  me.”  I 
won’t  stay  here  and  be  a  farm  drudge  all  my  life.” 

The  man’s  face  was  livid  with  anger,  and  in  a  low, 
hissing  tone  he  said — 

“  I  guess  you  want  taking  down  a  peg,  my  college 
gentleman.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  I’m  master  till 
you’re  twenty-one,”  and  he  reached  down  a  large 
leather  strap. 

“  You  strike  me  if  you  dare  !”  shouted  the  boy. 

“  If  I  dare  !  haw  !  haw  !  If  I  don’t  cut  the  cussed 
nonsense  out  of  yer  this  morning,  then  I  never  did,” 
and  he  took  an  angry  stride  towards  his  son,  who  sprang 
behind  the  stove. 

The  wife  and  mother  had  stood  by,  growing  whiter 
and  whiter,  and  with  lips  pressed  closely  together.  At 
this  critical  moment  she  stepped  before  her  infuriated 
husband  and  seized  his  arm,  exclaiming — 

“  John,  take  care !  You  have  reached  the  end.” 

“  Stand  aside,”  snarled  the  man,  raising  the  strap, 
“  or  I’ll  give  you  a  taste  of  it  too.” 

The  woman’s  grasp  tightened  on  his  arm,  and  in  a 
voice  that  made  him  pause  and  look  fixedly  at  her,  she 
said — 

“  If  you  strike  me  or  that  boy  I’ll  take  my  children, 
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and  we  will  leave  your  roof  this  hateful  day,  never  to 
return.” 

“  Haint  I  to  be  master  in  my  own  house  ?”  said  the 
husband  sullenly. 

“  You  are  not  to  be  a  brute  in  your  own  house.  I 
know  you’ve  struck  me  before,  but  I  endured  it  and 
said  nothing  about  it  because  you  were  drunk  ;  but  you 
are  not  drunk  now,  and  if  you  lay  a  finger  on  me  or 
my  son  to-day,  I  will  never  darken  your  doors  again.” 

The  unnatural  father  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
He  had  not  expected  such  an  issue.  He  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  brutal  passions, 
but  had  now  reached  a  point  where  he  felt  he  must 
stop,  as  his  wife  said.  Turning  on  his  heel,  he  sullenly 
took  his  place  at  the  table,  muttering — 

“  It’s  a  pretty  pass  when  there’s  mutiny  in  a  man’s 
own  house.”  Then  to  his  son,  “  You  won’t  get  a 
cent  out  of  me  for  your  college  business,  mind  that !” 

Rose,  the  daughter,  who  had  been  crying  and  wring¬ 
ing  her  hands  on  the  door-step,  now  came  timidly  in, 
and  at  a  sign  from  her  mother  she  and  her  brother 
went  into  another  room. 

The  man  ate  for  awhile  in  dogged  silence,  but  at  last, 
in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to  be  somewhat  conciliatory, 
said — 

“  What  the  devil  did  you  mean  by  putting  the  boy 
up  to  such  foolishness  ?” 

“  Hush  !”  said  his  wife  imperiously,  “  I’m  in  no 
mood  to  talk  with  you  now.” 

“  Oh,  ah,  indeed,  a  man  can’t  even  speak  in  his  own 
house,  eh  ?  I  guess  I’ll  take  myself  off  to  where  I  can 
have  a  little  more  liberty,”  and  he  went  out,  harnessed 
his  old  white  horse,  and  started  for  his  favourite 
groggery  in  the  village. 

His  father  had  no  sooner  gone  than  Arden  came  out 
and  said  passionately — 

“  It’s  no  use,  mother,  I  can’t  stand  it ;  I  must  leave 
home  to-day.  I  can  make  a  living ;  at  any  rate  I’d 
rather  starve  than  pass  through  such  scenes.” 

The  poor,  overwrought  woman  threw  herself  down 
in  a  low  chair  and  sobbed,  rocking  herself  back  and 
forth. 

“  Wait  till  I  die,  Arden,  wait  till  I  die,  I  feel  it  won’t 
be  long.  What  have  I  to  live  for  but  you  and  Rosy  ? 
and  if  you,  my  pride  and  joy,  go  away  after  what  has 
happened,  it  will  be  worse  than  death,”  and  a  tempest 
of  grief  shook  her  gaunt  frame. 

Arden  was  deeply  moved.  Boy  like,  he  had  been 
thinking  only  of  himself,  but  now  as  never  before  he 
realised  her  hard  lot,  and  in  his  warm,  impulsive  heart 
there  came  a  yearning  tenderness  for  her  such  as  he  had 
never  felt  before.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
and  comforted  her,  till  even  her  sore  heart  felt  the 
healing  balm  of  love  and  ceased  its  bitter  aching.  At 
last  she  dried  her  eyes  with  a  faint  smile,  and  said — 

“  With  such  a  boy  to  pet  me,  the  world  isn’t  all 
flint  and  thorns  yet.” 

And  Rosy  came  and  kissed  her  too,  for  she  was  an 
affectionate  child,  though  a  little  inclined  to  be  giddy 
and  vain. 

“  Don’t  worry,  mother,”  said  Arden.  “  I  will  stay 
and  take  such  good  care  of  you  that  you  will  have 


many  years  yet,  and  happier  ones,  too,  I  hope,”  and  he 
resolved  to  keep  this  promise,  cost  what  it  might. 

“  I  hardlj  think  I  ought  to  ask  it  of  you,  though 
even  the  thought  of  your  going  away  breaks  my  heart.” 

“  I  will  stay  !”  said  the  boy,  almost  as  passionately  as 
he  had  said,  “  I  will  go  !”  “  I  now  see  how  much  you 
need  a  protector.” 

That  night  the  father  came  home  so  stupidly  drunk 
that  they  had  to  half  carry  him  to  bed,  where  he  slept 
heavily  till  morning,  and  rose  considerably  shaken  and 
depressed  from  his  debauch.  The  breakfast  was  as 
silent  as  it  had  been  stormy  on  the  previous  day.  After 
it  was  over  Arden  followed  his  father  to  the  door,  and 
said — 

“  I  was  a  boy  yesterday  morning,  but  you  made  me 
a  man.  I  learned  then  for  the  first  time  that  you  occa¬ 
sionally  strike  my  mother.  Don’t  you  ever  do  it  again, 
or  it  will  be  worse  for  you,  drunk  or  sober.  I  am  not 
going  to  college,  but  will  stay  home  and  take  care  of 
her.  Do  we  understand  each  other  ?” 

The  man  was  in  such  a  low,  shattered  condition 
that  his  son’s  bearing  cowed  him,  and  he  walked  off 
muttering — 

“  Young  cocks  crow  mighty  loud,”  but  from  that 
time  forward  he  never  offered  violence  to  his  wife  or 
children. 

Still  his  father’s  conduct  and  character  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  young  man.  He  was  soured, 
because  disappointed  in  his  most  cherished  purpose,  at 
an  age  when  most  youths  scarcely  have  definite  plans. 
Many  have  a  strong  natural  bent,  and  if  turned  aside 
from  this  they  are  more  or  less  unhappy,  and  their 
duties,  instead  of  being  wings  to  help  forward  in  life, 
become  a  galling  yoke. 

This  was  the  case  of  Arden.  Farm  work,  as  he  had 
learned  it  from  his  father,  was  coarse,  heavy  drudgery, 
with  small  and  uncertain  returns,  and  these  were  largely 
spent  at  the  village  rum-shops  in  purchasing  slow  per¬ 
dition  for  the  husband,  and  misery  and  shame  for  his 
wife  and  children. 

In  respectable  Pushton  a  diunkard’s  family,  es¬ 
pecially  if  poor,  had  a  very  low  social  status.  Mrs. 
Lacey  and  her  children  would  not  accept  of  bad  asso¬ 
ciations,  so  they  scarcely  had  any.  This  ostracism, 
within  certain  limits,  is  perhaps  right.  The  preventive 
penalties  of  vice  can  scarcely  be  too  great,  and  men  and 
women  must  be  made  to  feel  that  wrong-doing  is  certain 
to  be  followed  by  terrible  consequences.  The  fire  is 
merciful  in  that  it  always  burns,  and  sin  and  suffering 
are  inseparably  linked.  But  the  consequences  of  one 
person’s  sin  so  often  blight  the  innocent.  The 
necessity  of  this,  from  our  various  ties,  should  be  a 
motive,  a  hostage  against  sinning,  and  doubtless  restrains 
many  a  one  who  would  go  headlong  under  evil  im¬ 
pulses.  But  multitudes  do  slip  off  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  helpless  wives,  and  often  helpless  husbands  and 
children,  writhe  from  wounds  made  by  those  under 
sacred  obligations  to  shield  them.  Upon  the  families 
of  criminals  society  visits  a  mildew  of  coldness  and 
scorn  that  blights  nearly  all  chance  of  good  fruit.  Only 
society  is  very  unjust  in  its  discriminations,  and  some  of 
the  most  heinous  sins  in  God’s  sight"  are  treated  as  mere 
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eccentricities,  or  condemned  in  the  poor,  but  winked  at 
in  the  rich.  Gentlemen  will  admit  to  their  parlours 
men  about  whom  they  know  facts  which,  if  true  of  a 
woman,  would  close  every  respectable  door  against 
her,  and  God  frowns  on  the  Christian  (?)  society 
that  makes  such  arbitrary  and  unjust  distinctions. 
Cast  both  out  till  they  bring  forth  fruiti  meet  for  re¬ 
pentance. 

But  we  hope  for  little  of  a  reformative  tendency  from 
the  selfish  society  of  the  world  ;  changing  human  fashion 
rules  it,  rather  than  the  eternal  truth  of  the  God  of 
Love.  The  saddest  feature  of  all  is  that  the  shifting 
code  of  fashion  is  coming  more  and  more  to  govern  the 
church.  Doctrine  may  remain  the  same,  profession  and 
intellectual  belief  the  same,  while  practical  action  drifts 
far  astray.  There  are  multitudes  of  wealthy  churches 
that  will  no  more  admit  associations  with  that  class 
among  which  our  Lord  lived  and  worked  than  will 
select  society.  They  seem  designed  to  help  only  re¬ 
spectable,  well-connected  sinners  towards  heaven. 

This  tendency  has  two  phases.  In  the  cities  the  poor 
are  practically  excluded  from  worshipping  with  the  rich, 
and  missions  are  established  for  them  as  if  they  were 
heathen.  I  have  no  objection  to  costly  magnificent 
churches.  Nothing  is  too  good  to  be  the  expression 
of  our  honour  and  love  of  God.  But  they  should  be 
like  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  where  prince  and  peasant 
may  bow  together  on  the  same  level,  as  they  are  in 
Divine  presence.  Christ  made  no  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  poor  regarding  their  spiritual  value  and 
need,  nor  should  the  Christianity  named  after  Him.  To 
that  degree  that  it  does,  it  is  not  Christianity.  The 
meek  and  lowly  Nazarene  is  not  its  inspiration.  Perhaps 
the  personage  He  told  to  get  behind  Him  when  promising 
the  “  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,” 
has  more  to  do  witii  it. 

The  second  phase  of  this  tendency  as  seen  in  the 
country  is  kindred  but  unlike.  Poverty  may  not  be  so 
great  a  bar,  but  moral  fallings  off  are  more  severely 
visited,  and  the  family  under  a  cloud,  through  the 
wrong-doing  of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  are  treated 
very  much  as  if  they  had  a  perpetual  pestilence.  The 
highly  respectable  keep  aloof.  Too  often  the  quiet 
country  church  is  not  a  sanctuary  and  place  of  refuge 
to  those  whom  either  their  own  or  others’  sin  has 
wounded,  a  place  where  the  grasp  of  sympathy  and 
words  of  encouragement  are  spoken,  but  rather  a  place 
where  they  meet  the  cold  critical  gaze  of  those  who  are 
hedged  about  with  virtues  and  good  connections.  I 
hope  I  am  wrong,  but  how  is  it  where  you  live,  my 
reader  ?  If  a  well-to-do  thriving  man  of  integrity  takes 
a  fine  place  in  your  community,  we  all  know  how  church 
people  will  treat  him.  And  what  they  do  is  all  right. 
But  society— the  world — will  do  the  same.  Is  Chris¬ 
tianity — are  the  followers  of  the  “  Friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners”  to  do  no  more  ? 

If,  in  contrast,  a  drunken  wretch  like  Lacey  with  his 
wife  and  children  come  in  town  on  top  of  a  waggon-load 
of  shattered  furniture,  and  all  are  dumped  down  in  a 
back  alley  to  scramble  into  the  shelter  of  a  tenement 
house  as  best  they  can,  do  you  call  upon  them  ?  Do 
you  invite  them  to  your  pew  ?  Do  you  ever  urge  and 


encourage  them  into  your  church,  and  make  even  one 
of  its  corners  home-like  and  inviting  ? 

I  hope  so  ;  but,  alas  !  that  was  not  the  general  custom 
in  Pushton,  and  poor  Mrs.  Lacey  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  staying  at  home,  her  neighbours  had  formed 
the  habit  of  calling  her  husband  a  “  dreadful  man,”  and 
the  family  “  very  irreligious,”  and  as  the  years  passed 
they  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  left  to  themselves. 
Mr.  I  acey  had  brought  his  wife  from  a  distant  town, 
where  he  had  met  and  married  her.  She  was  a  timid, 
retiring  woman,  and  time  and  kindness  were  needed  to 
draw  her  out.  But  no  one  had  seemingly  thought 
it  worth  while,  and  at  the  time  our  story  takes 
an  interest  in  their  affairs  there  was  a  growing  isola¬ 
tion. 

All  this  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  Arden.  As  he 
grew  out  of  the  democracy  of  boyhood  he  met  a  certain 
social  coldness  and  distance  which  he  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  only  too  early,  and  soon  returned  this  treatment 
with  increased  coldness  and  aversion.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  the  books  he  read, 
he  would  have  inevitably  fallen  into  low  company.  But 
he  had  promised  his  mother  to  shun  it.  He  saw  its 
result  in  his  father’s  conduct,  and  as  he  read,  and  his 
mind  matured,  the  narrow  coarseness  of  such  company 
became  repugnant.  From  time  to  time  he  was  sorely 
tempted  to  leave  home,  which  his  father  made  hateful 
in  many  respects,  and  try  his  fortunes  among  strangers 
who  would  not  associate  him  with  a  sot ;  but  his  love 
for  his  mother  kept  him  at  her  side,  for  he  saw  that  her 
life  was  bound  up  in  him,  and  that  he  alone  could  protect 
her  and  his  sister  and  keep  some  sort  of  a  shelter  for 
them.  In  his  unselfish  devotion  to  them  his  character 
was  noble.  In  his  harsh  cynicism  towards  the  world, 
and  especially  the  church  people,  for  whom  he  made 
no  allowance  whatever,  in  his  utter  hatred  and  detesta¬ 
tion  of  his  father,  it  was  faulty,  though  allowance  must 
be  made  for  him.  He  was  also  peculiar  in  other  respects, 
for  his  unguided  reading  was  of  a  nature  that  fed  his 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  his  reasoning  faculties. 
Though  he  drudged  in  a  narrow  round,  and  his  life 
was  as  hard  and  real  as  poverty  and  his  father’s  in¬ 
temperance  could  make  it,  he  mentally  lived  and  found 
his  solace  in  a  world  as  large  and  unreal  as  an  uncurbed 
fancy  could  create.  Therefore  his  work  was  hurried 
through  mechanically  in  the  old  slovenly  methods  to 
which  he  had  been  educated,  he  caring  little  for  the 
results,  his  father  squandering  these ;  and  when  the 
necessary  toil  was  over  he  would  lose  all  sense  of  the 
sordid  present  in  the  pages  of  some  book  obtained 
from  the  village  library.  As  he  drove  his  milk-cart  to 
and  from  town  he  would  sit  in  the  chill  drizzling  rain, 
utterly  oblivious  of  discomfort,  with  a  half-smile  upon 
his  lips,  as  he  pictured  to  himself  some  scene  of  sunny 
aspect  or  gloomy  castellated  grandeur  of  which  his  own 
imagination  was  the  architect.  The  famous  in  history, 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction,  and  especially  the 
characters  of  Shakspeare,  were  more  familiar  to  him 
than  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  From  the 
latter  he  stood  more  and  more  aloof,  while  with  the 
former  he  held  constant  intercourse.  He  had  little  in^ 
common  even  with  his  sister,  who  was  of  a  very  differen 
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temperament.  But  his  tenderness  towards  his  mother 
never  failed,  and  she  loved  him  with  the  passionate 
intensity  of  a  nature  to  which  love  was  all,  but  which 
had  found  little  to  satisfy  it  on  earth,  and  was  ignorant 
of  the  love  of  God. 


And  so  the  years  dragged  on  to  Arden,  and  his 
twenty-first  birthday  made  him  free  from  his  father’s 
control  as  he  practically  long  had  been,  but  it  also  found 
him  bound  more  strongly  than  ever  by  his  mother’s 
love  and  need  to  his  old  home  life. 


BEE-KEEPING:  ITS  PLEASURE  AND  ITS  PROFIT. 


I. 


IT  is  very  generally  admitted  that  this  branch  of  rural 
economy,  so  important  in  many  continental  countries, 
has  hitherto  been  most  sadly  neglected  in  our  own,  and 
yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  it  can  be  more 
successfully  carried  on.  Here,  where  highly-cultivated 
plains,  valleys,  and  woodlands  are  interspersed  with 
common  lands  and  heaths,  and  ranges  of  hills  of  mode¬ 
rate  elevation — where  wild  flowers  flourish  in  rich 
luxuriance,  and  garden  flowers  abound  from  earliest 
spring  to  latest  autumn,  and  where,  too,  water  is  plen¬ 
tiful  even  in  the  driest  seasons,  in  ponds,  and  brooks, 
and  rivers — there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  bee-keeping  might  be  carried.  Still  how  few  and 
far  between  are  apiaries  worthy  of  remark  !  We  may 
take  a  long  drive  from  any  of  our  large  towns  and  pass 
through  many  villages  without  noticing  a  single  garden 
where  bees  are  kept  in  any  quantity,  or  managed  on  any 
system  likely  to  make  them  answer.  In  the  working 
season,  a  few  miserable  bell-shaped  straw  hives  covered 
with  turf,  or  in  winter  shut  up  in  miserable  wooden 
hovels,  with  now  and  then  an  empty  skep  turned  up 
and  black  with  the  fumes  of  smoke  and  sulphur  with 
which  the  industrious  inmates  have  been  burnt  out,  is 
the  state  of  things  too  generally  to  be  met  with,  if  bees 
are  kept  at  all. 

Could  we  but  impress  upon  our  own  rural  population 
how  highly  profitable  bee-keeping  is  to  the  rural  popula¬ 
tions  of  foreign  countries,  and  rouse  them  to  similar  exer¬ 
tions,  a  great  national  advantage  would  be  gained.  Let  us 
see  what  is  doinginother  countries,  especially  in  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Poland.  The  latter  has  always  been  a  great 
honey-producing  country.  There  cottages  are  found, 
with  small  portions  of  land  attached,  on  which  may  be 
seen  as  many  as  fifty  hives,  while  there  are  farmers  and 
landed  proprietors  who  possess  from  100  to  10,000 
hives — in  fact,  it  forms  an  important  source  of  income, 
collecting,  as  some  of  them  do,  200  barrels  of  honey  of 
5oolbs.  weight  each,  besides  wax !  Why  should  the 
English  husbandman  be  so  far  behind  the  people  of 
other  countries  in  this,  while  he  is  so  far  in  advance  in 
other  productions  of  the  soil  ?  The  forests  of  Poland 
abound  in  oak  and  pine,  and  bee-kee[>ers  employ  no  other 
material  than  the  latter  in  the  construction  of  their  hives. 
They  use  boards  an  inch  and  a-half  thick,  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  join  them  together  with  wooden  nails. 
The  hives  are  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  five  feet 
high  ;  the  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  eight  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top  and  twenty  inches  at  the  base, 
increasing  at  the  bottom  two  inches  for  every  half-foot 


beyond  the  minimum  three  feet  and  a-half.  The  top  of 
the  hive  is  a  round  lid,  let  in  about  an  inch  deep,  with  a 
projecting  coping,  and  a  handle  to  raise  it  when  neces¬ 
sary.  The  upper  part  of  the  hive  is  firmly  and  closely 
corded  round  with  a  rope  the  thickness  of  the  finger, 
which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain  or  the  weather.  A 
triangular  opening  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom 
admits  the  bees,  and  a  door  in  the  back  of  the  hive, 
eighteen  inches  long,  permits  the  keeper  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  hive  and  the  removal  of  the  honey.  The 
roof  of  the  hive  is  covered  with  a  clay  pan  of  large  size, 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  raised  when 
required. 

Almost  every  farm  throughout  Poland  has  an  orchard 
sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  the  farm-buildings. 
A  portion  of  this  is  always  employed  as  a  bee-garden. 
In  other  places,  where  the  landed  proprietors  possess 
bee-gardens,  they  choose  low  dry  positions  in  valleys,  at 
the  foot  of  hills,  on  the  borders  of  forests,  surrounding 
the  apiary  with  a  wooden  fence  six  feet  high,  and  a  ditch 
behind  it  to  carry  off  the  water.  Within  this  inclosure  the 
hives,  as  we  have  described  them,  are  placed.  The  turf  is 
pared  off  for  two  feet  round  the  hive,  and  the  whole 
surface  strewn  with  clean  sand.  On  this  plan  the 
hives  are  placed :  the  first  row  five  feet  apart ;  the  second 
row  occupies  the  intermediate  spaces  in  the  rear  of  the 
first ;  the  third  row  is  in  a  line  with  the  first,  and  so  on 
— the  whole  space  being  filled  with  hives  five  feet  apart 
each  way.  They  are  placed,  if  possible,  on  a  south¬ 
east  slope,  and  the  bottom  of  each  hive  is  laid  round 
with  clean  moss.  When  the  honey  harvest  arrives  a 
new  hive  is  provided  for  the  colony  of  bees,  and  in  the 
evening,  when  all  are  at  home,  the  new  hive  being 
smeared  with  honey,  the  bottoms  of  both  are  opened 
and  joined  together,  so  that  not  a  bee  can  escape. 
Smoke  is  then  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  old  hive, 
which  drives  the  bees  into  the  new  hive,  where  they  are 
secured  until  it  is  set  in  its  standing-place.  The  honey¬ 
combs  extracted  from  these  store-hives  are  of  two 
qualities — the  honey  from  the  early  summer  flowers  is 
of  a  light  colour,  while  that  from  autumn  flowers  is  of 
a  darker  hue.  The  combs  containing  the  latter  are 
drained  into  separate  vessels,-  and  its  produce  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  richest  in  quality,  commanding  a  high  price. 
The  wax  is  prepared  by  bleaching,  and,  among  other 
purposes,  used  to  form  the  candles  so  much  in  request 
in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Poland,  then,  has  enough  honey  for  the  use  of  its 
own  people,  and  a  great  deal  to  spare.  We  in  England, 
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with  equal,  if  not  greater,  advantages,  have  to  import 
and  pay  a  high  price  for  almost  all  the  honey  we  con¬ 
sume,  for  our  present  native  supply  is  nothing  like 
equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  money  value 
of  our  imported  honey.  We  know,  however,  from  good 
authority,  that  it  is  estimated  at  many  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling.  Now,  why  should  our  people  deprive 
themselves  of  so  large  an  amount  of  money  every  year  ? 
If  it  could  be  kept  in  our  own  country,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  foreign  parts,  it  would  surely  serve  to  provide 
our  cottagers  and  persons  of  limited  incomes,  who  have 
small  gardens  and  the  convenience  for  bee-keeping,  with 
many  of  those  little  comforts  (it  may  be  necessaries  of 
life  to  some  of  them)  which,  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  they  cannot  afford.  There  is  a  very  general 
complaint  in  these  times  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  two 
ends  meet,  as  the  saying  is.  Wages  have  increased,  it 
is  true,  but  not  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
price  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Limited 
incomes,  however,  remain  as  before,  though  the  demands 
upon  them  have  become  greater.  “  What  can  I  do  to 
make  a  little  money  ?”  is  a  question  in  the  minds,  and 
often  upon  the  lips,  of  thousands.  Here  there  is  one 
way — a  practicable  and  an  easy  one.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  call  it  bounteous  Nature’s  antidote  to  poverty, 
for  there  is  poverty  in  every  rank  of  life,  and  bee-keeping 
is  suitable  to  every  rank  in  life,  from  the  peasant  to  the 
peer.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  the  employment. 
Our  merchants  are  yearly  sending  out  of  the  country 
thousands  of  pounds  to  purchase  a  foreign  article  ;  all 
this  money,  the  savings  of  imported  honey,  and  much 
more  to  be  derived  from  that  which  might  be  exported, 
if  we  produced  it,  could  be  divided  among  our  own  people. 

Across  the  broad  Atlantic,  but  not  many  days  distant 
from  our  own  shores,  lies  the  Island  of  Cuba,  “  the 
Queen  of  the  Antilles,”  as  she  is  proudly  called.  This 
island  is  in  area  about  one-sixth  less  than  England  ;  yet 
from  it  we  are  told  there  have  been  exported  in  one 
year  honey  and  wax  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
130,000.  The  dawn  of  a  better  state  of  things  is  no 
doubt  approaching.  Our  thrifty  Scotch  neighbours 
have  for  some  time  been  making  a  start ;  they  are 
certainly  more  alive  to  the  profit  of  bee-keeping 
than  we  are.  It  has  been  calculated  that  Scotland 
alone  can  maintain  as  many  bees  as  would  produce 
yearly  four  million  pints  of  honey  and  one  million 
pounds  of  wax.  Now,  if  we  triple  these  quantities  for 
England  and  Ireland  we  shall  have  twelve  million  pints 
of  honey  and  three  million  pounds  of  wax.  Taking  an 
average  value  of  the  honey  at  2s.  the  pint,  and  the  wax 
at  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  we  have  for  the  annual  produce 
of  Great  Britain  the  worth  in  money  of  ,^1,450,000. 
The  bees,  of  course,  must  have  their  share  for  a  winter’s 
supply,  and  the  wax  would  not  all  come  into  consump¬ 


tion  ;  but  after  the  most  liberal  deductions  have  been 
made,  a  very  large  surplus  must  be  left  as  a  clear  gain 
to  the  bee-keepers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  bee-keeping  has  one  great  advantage  over  every 
other  sort  of  stock-keeping.  Whatever  profit  is  derived 
from  it  is  gained  with  scarcely  any  outlay  of  capital  and 
with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 
Poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits,  pigs,  &c.,  all  require  a  never- 
ending  outlay  for  food,  as  well  as  to  be  provided  with 
houses  to  live  in.  Bees  want  nothing  but  a  hive,  and 
If  we  give  them  this  they  will  find  their  own  food, 
and  as  long  as  we  manage  them  kindly  and  properly 
they  will  store  up  a  large  surplus  which  we  may  take 
for  ourselves,  and,  if  we  choose,  turn  into  money. 
Year  after  year  this  same  work  will  go  on  as  industriously 
and  as  cheerfully  as  if  all  the  profit  belonged  to  them¬ 
selves,  unless  in  our  infatuation  and  folly  we  destroy 
them  in  order  to  rob  them  of  their  own  share.  A  very 
experienced  bee-master  writes — “I  have  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  cottagers  who  are  able  to  keep  from 
four  to  six  hives  of  bees  may  make  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  yearly  profit  after  paying  all  expenses  upon 
them.  I  had  last  year,”  he  continues,  “  seven  pounds 
fifteen  shillings,  and  in  another  five  pounds  one  shilling, 
for  wax  and  honey.” 

Most  persons  have  heard  of,  and  many  have  read, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Pagden’s  little  book.  Seventy  Pounds  a  Tear : 
How  I  make  it  by  my  Bees.  To  the  same  effect  is  a  little 
anecdote  current  among  our  French  neighbours,  and 
well  worth  repeating  here.  A  good  bishop  in  paying  a 
round  of  visits  to  his  clergy  was  much  affected  by  the 
representation  they  made,  in  one  part  of  his  diocese,  of 
their  extreme  poverty,  which  was  too  evidently  justified 
by  the  condition  of  their  homes  and  their  mode  of  living. 
While  deploring  this  state  of  things  he  arrived  at  the 
house  of  a  cure,  who,  living  among  a  class  of  people 
poorer  than  any  he  had  yet  visited,  he  feared  would  be 
much  worse  off  than  the  rest.  To  his  astonishment  he 
found  appearances  very  much  improved,  for  with  him 
everything  wore  the  aspect  of  comfort  and  plenty. 

“  How  is  this,  my  friend  ?”  he  said  ;  “  you  are  the 
first  man  I  have  met  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a 
plentiful  board.  Have  you  any  independent  income  T 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  cure,  “indeed  I  have;  I 
should  starve  on  the  pittance  that  these  poor  people  to 
whom  I  minister  can  give.  Come  into  my  garden  and 
I  will  show  you  the  stock  that  yields  me  an  excellent 
interest.” 

The  good  bishop  went,  and  the  cure  showed  to  him  a 
large  range  of  beehives. 

“  There,”  said  he — “  there  is  the  bank  from  which  I 
draw  my  annual  dividends.  It  never  stops  payment.” 

Ever  after  this  memorable  visit  the  bishop  met  all 
complaints  of  poverty  on  the  part  of  his  clergy  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  Keep  bees  !  keep  bees  !” 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.” 

And  with  a  quiet  hand  a  servant  lays  a  caid 
upon  the  table,  then  stands  silent  and  a  little  watchful, 
with  eyes  upon  his  master’s  haggard  face. 

Ernest  Bosperis  is  in  the  full  glare  of  daylight  now, 
awake  indeed,  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  as  it  were, 
standing  at  arms  ready  to  attack  or  to  defend.  He  puts 
down  the  man’s  eyes  steadily,  calmly,  and  his  voice  is 
the  voice  of  a  master  still. 

“  Show  Mr.  Lethbridge  into  the  library.  I  will  come 
to  him  in  a  moment.” 

As  the  servant  leaves  him  he  sinks  back  in  his  chair 
again,  the  weary  lines  of  pain  return  to  his  mouth,  the 
old  look  of  horror  and  fear  springs  back  to  his  eyes, 
he  presses  his  hand  upon  them  tightly  to  force  away 
some  vision  which  aches  and  tortures  like  a  madness. 
He  succeeds,  and  rises  with  a  calm  and  settled  look 
of  pale  resolution  on  his  face. 

“  I  must  wait.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
patiently.” 

He  is  heart-sick,  he  is  full  of  dismay  and  fear  and 
horror,  all  the  springs  of  his  life  within  him  are  turned 
to  bitterness,  yet  he  greets  Walter  Lethbridge  with 
only  just  that  shade  of  sadness  which  a  courteous  host 
should  wear,  who  has  to  disappoint  or  grieve  a  guest. 

“  Mr.  Lethbridge,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  happier 
welcome  to  Bosanken.  Your  cousin  left  us  eight  days 
ago,  mysteriously,  suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
without  telling  us  whither  she  intended  to  bend  her 
steps.” 

“  My  cousin  !  Barbara  !”  exclaims  Walter  ;  and  his 
brown,  handsome  face  grows  slowly  white  as  a  dead 
man’s. 

“  Yes,  I  grieve  to  say,  Barbara — Miss  Lethbridge — 
has  left  us.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Lethbridge,  pray  sit  down.” 

Involuntarily  Walter  obeys,  and  Bosperis  flings  him¬ 
self  also  into  a  chair,  with  his  back  to  the  light. 

“  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  has  occurred  ?” 
Walter  says  in  a  tone  of  fierce  impatience.  “  I  under¬ 
stand  nothing  at  present.” 

“  Miss  Lethbridge,  eight  days  ago,  went  out  riding 
alone — a  thing  she  had  never  done  before — she  has  not 
returned  ;  she  has  sent  no  tidings,  no  message.  There 
is  the  bare  fact,  told  as  simply  as  I  can  tell  it.” 

But  Walter  still  failed  to  understand  the  words  falling 
on  his  ears,  his  whole  soul  refused  to  believe  that  such 
sorrow  as  this  could  be  Barbara’s  first  greeting  to  him 
in  England.  He  fixed  his  eyes  in  speechless  pain  on 
the  haggard  face  of  his  host,  and  waited  for  his  voice 
again. 

“  At  first  we  feared  an  accident,  but  that  idea  has 
passed.  Now  I  think  that — that  Miss  Lethbridge  has 
taken  refuge  with  a  friend,  and  will  write  as  soon  as 
she  becomes  aware  of  your  arrival.” 


“Refuge!”  repeats  Walter.  “Was  she  unhappy 
here  ? — was  there  any  cause - ” 

“  Mr.  Lethbridge,  I  cannot  say  there  was  no  cause, 
but  it  was  so  light  and  slight  that  I  feel  sure  it  is  not 
the  cause  of  your  cousin’s  act.” 

“  Speak  out,  Mr.  Bosperis ;  this  is  no  time  for 
enigmas.” 

So  Mr.  Bosperis  once  more  explains,  and  stings  the 
faithful,  patient,  waiting  love  with  the  story  of  the 
faithless  and  fickle. 

“  This  gentleman  is  not  with  Barbara  ?”  Walter  says, 
with  white  lips. 

“  I  did  not  expect  that  question.  I  thought  you 
knew  your  cousin  better.” 

“  Then  why  has  she  left  you  and  Lady  Theresa  ?” 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Bosperis  is  silent,  then  he  looks 
up  hastily. 

“  She  may  not  have  liked — being  sure  of  his  treachery 
now — to  meet  this  popinjay  at  my  house.  He  is  my 
wife’s  brother.” 

“  Is  he  here  now  And  there  is  a  ring  in  Walter’s 
voice  unmistakably  dangerous. 

“  Unfortunately,  no.”  And  Mr.  Bosperis  puts  up  his 
hand  to  his  lips  to  hide  the  sad  and  bitter  smile  which 
steals  upon  them  at  the  thought  of  a  meeting  between 
the  careless,  easy  Oliver  and  the  honest,  stern  man 
before  him.  With  his  hand  still  upon  his  chin,  he  says 
quietly — “  My  brother-in-law  is  with  his  sister  at  a 
little  place  a  mile  or  two  away  by  the  sea.  Lady 
Theresa  i?  not  well.  You  must  let  me  make  you  wel¬ 
come  alone.” 

Daring  his  utterance  of  these  few  words  Walter’s 
heart  changes  towards  him,  and  grows  sick  with  a  sharp 
darting  fear.  On  the  slender  nervous  hand  resting  on 
his  chin  there  sparkles  a  quaint  antique  ring,  with  a 
curious  unfinished  look  in  its  design,  for  it  represents 
only  a  single  rose-leaf  in  diamonds  ;  and  there  flashes 
across  Walter’s  memory  the  old  gimmel  ring  lying  in  the 
secret  drawer  of  Barbara’s  cabinet.  Can  this  be  the 
missing  piece  ?  Can  this  man  have  any  motive  for 
thrusting  out  of  sight  a  girl  who  must  be  mysteriously 
connected  with  him  ?  Is  all  this  story  of  her  sudden 
strange  departure  a  lie  ? 

Walter’s  fixed  gaze  turns  at  last  from  the  pale  thin 
hand  to  the  haggard,  woe-struck,  but  defiant  face, 
which,  uneasy  at  his  look,  yet  looks  back  again  cold 
and  proud. 

“  Thanks  for  your  offered  hospitality,”  Walter  says 
gravely,  “  but  at  present  I  cannot  accept  it.  I  shall,  of 
course,  make  instant  search  for  my  cousin ;  but  I  should 
like  first  to  see  Lady  Theresa,  and  hear  what  she  has 
to  tell  me.” 

Mr.  Bosperis  straightens  himself  in  his  chair ;  the  cool, 
hard  manner  which,  like  a  mask,  he  has  worn  so  long, 
returns  to  him  as  he  speaks. 

“  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  aid  you  in  your  wish  to  see 
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Lady  Theresa,  Nor  can  I  advise  you  to  call  on  her 
brother  and  herself.  They  can  add  nothing  to  the 
statement  I  have  given  you.” 

Walter  hears  this  and  keeps  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  my  cousin’s  desk,”  he  says, 
“and  a  curious  old  cabinet  she  has,  in  which  she  some¬ 
times  kept  letters.  It  is  possible  she  may  have  placed  a 
note  there  expressing  her  intentions.  Have  you  made 
any  search  ?” 

“  None:  nothing  has  been  touched  since  your  cousin 
quitted  us.  You  can  look  over  the  desk  and  cabinet  if 
you  choose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  such  an  act.  I, 
of  course,  would  not  presume  to  do  so,  unless  I  saw 
more  cause  for  alarm  than  I  consider  exists  in  her 
singular  absence.” 

He  rang  the  bell,  the  diamonds  flashing  on  his  hand, 
and  Walter,  looking  at  him  earnestly  again,  felt  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  Barbara’s  flight  was  no 
secret  to  this  pale  worn  man. 

When  desk  and  cabinet  were  brought  to  him  with 
Barbara’s  keys,  found  on  her  table,  he  did  but  glance  at 
the  first ;  he  knew  a  letter  intended  for  perusal  would 
not  be  locked  up  in  a  desk,  and  he  had  slight  hope  of 
finding  any.  He  drew  the  cabinet  towards  him,  and 
fancied  as  he  did  so  he  could  detect  a  slight  change,  a 
quivering  of  the  eye,  a  shadow  on  the  face  of  his 
host. 

“  This  is  most  likely  the  depository  of  Barbara’s 
secrets,”  he  said  carelessly  “  it  is  very  antique,  and 
perhaps  possesses  a  clever  secret  drawer.” 

“  These  old  cabinets  often  do,  but  you  will  find  none 
in  this  one.” 

The  voice  had  an  inflection  almost  sneering,  and 
Walter  in  his  anger  bungled  at  the  lock  a  little.  When 
he  unclosed  the  doors  and  looked  up  from  his  task  he 
saw  the  ring  on  his  host’s  finger  had  been  turned — the 
thin  gold  rim  only  was  visible.  One  by  one  Walter 
opened  the  six  tiny  drawers.  Here  was  the  withered 
dry  rose  still  in  its  paper  shroud,  dated  “  6th  June 
here  was  the  small  ivory  box  containing  its  mournful 
flowers  from  a  mother’s  grave — “  Gathered  the  day  I 
left here  was  the  lock  of  dark  hair  mingled  with  grey, 
the  empty  gold  locket  with  its  cipher  B  ;  here  were  all 
these  things  just  as  he  had  last  seen  them,  kept  there  by 
Barbara  untouched,  as  we  keep  a  sepulchre.  Mr.  Bos- 
peris  looked  on  them  with  a  steadfast  face,  not  a  nerve 
quivering.  Once  he  took  the  dead  rose  in  his  hand, 
and  a  contemptuous  smile  for  a  single  instant  flitted  on 
his  lip. 

“  Quite  a  little  cemetery  for  dead  mementoes,”  he 
said,  and  with  a  bitter  look  he  laid  the  flower  back  in 
its  grave  again.  “  You  see  this  is  all,  Mr.  Lethbridge, 
and  it  does  not  tell  us  much.” 

“  It  tells  me  a  great  deal,”  returned  Walter,  “  but 
then  I  have  the  key  to  these  ciphers.” 

“  You !”  And  now  for  the  first  time  there  was  a 
startled  tone,  a  wild  cry  of  pain  in  his  voice. 

“  Yes,  these  poor  relics  tell  a  sad  story ;  they 
belonged  to  Barbara’s  mother — a  woman  who  trusted  a 
man  too  deeply  and  rued  it.’’ 

Mr.  Bosperis  laughed — a  short  hard  laugh.  “  Then 
shut  them  out  of  sight  again,”  he  said.  “  The  next 


worst  thing  a  woman  can  do  after  trusting  a  man  is  to 
tell  it.  She  is  dead  ;  let  her  secret  die  too.” 

He  closed  the  drawer  quietly,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  Walter’s  last  words  had  taken  a  weight  from  his 
heart.  They  were  so  blindly  far  from  the  truth. 

“  Excuse  me,  I  am  going  to  look  for  a  secret  com¬ 
partment.”  And  so  saying,  Walter  took  the  cabinet 
from  his  hand. 

“  You  will  look  vainly,  I  am  quite  certain.”  And 
Mr.  Bosperis  w.tlked  to  the  window.  When  he  came 
back  to  the  table  there  was  no  ring  on  his  finger. 

The  secret  compartment  was  empty.  The  letters 
and  the  gimmel  ring  were  gone  ! 

“  Ah  !  so  you  have  found  a  secret  drawer  !” 
Mr.  Bosperis  says  with  an-  assumption  of  interest. 
“  Luckily  it  is  innocently  empty.  How  would  you 
excuse  yourself  to  your  cousin  had  you  found  it  full  of 
love-letters  ?”  ^ 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,  this  is  past  a  jest.  My  cousin  is 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  compartment ; 
it  is  I  only  who  know  of  it,  and  was  cognizant  also  of 
its  contents.’’ 

“  And  what  were  they,  if  I  may  ask  V' 

“  Letters  from  Barbara’s  father  to  her  mother,  and 
a  gimmel  ting— a  diamond  rose  and  one  leaf ;  you  had 
the  other  leaf  on  your  finger  but  an  instant  ago.” 

“  Mr.  Lethbridge,  that  is  an  insolent  and  wild  con- 
jecture.  Here  is  my  ring  -,  how  can  you  prove  it  fits  the 
other  portions  of  this  missing  gimmel  ring  ?” 

“  I  cannot  prove  it  by  actual  demonstration,  but  I 
know,  and  you  know,  I  speak  truly.  Mr.  Bosperis, 
how  is  it  these  things  are  stolen  in  your  house  ?” 

“  Take  care  what  you  say,  Mr.  Lethbridge.  I  can 
excuse  much  from  grief,  but  nothing  from  curiosity. 
This  ring,  these  letters  are  not  stolen  ;  Barbara  has 
them  with  her.” 

“She  cannot.  She  did  not  know  the  secret  of  the 
drawer.” 

“  She  must  have  discovered  it.  The  day  before  she 
quitted  my  house  the  articles  you  speak  of  were  in  that 
cabinet.” 

“  How  can  you  answer  for  that  ?”  cried  Walter. 

“  Because  1  examined  them,’’  returned  Mr.  Bosperis 
coolly.  “  No  one  had  a  better  right  than  I  to  verify 
my  own  surmises.” 

“You  dared  do  that,”  exclaimed  Walter,  “and  yet  you 
say  you  did  not  take  these  things,  having,  perhaps,  a  vital 
interest  in  wishing  them  concealed  or  destroyed  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  vital  interest,”  said  Mr.  Bosperis,  with  an 
air  of  desperate  weariness  stealing  over  his  haggard 
face;  “and  yet,  being  on  the  whole  an  honest  devil, 
I  let  them  He  where  they  were.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  explain  ?”  Walter  asks  sc.T.ewhat 
fiercely. 

“  Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no.  I  am  not  my  own  master. 
I  am  at  the  mercy  and  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  You 
saw  a  word  engraven  on  the  inside  of  that  gimmel 
ring  ?” 

“  Yes,  Caerlerrick.” 

“  Just  so,  Caerlerrick.  Well,  we  must  wait  a  mad¬ 
man’s  orders,  sir,  you  and  1.” 

“  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Caerlerrick,”  Walter  says. 
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“  So  have  I,”  and  a  bitter,  pallid  smile  broke  over 
his  face.  “  A  letter  !  Ah,  many  letters.  I  wish  I  had 
been  as  blessed  as  you  to  have  only  one.  What  does 
your  letter  say  ?” 

“  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  asks  me  for  an  immediate 
interview,  and  declares  he  shall  await  my  arrival  before 
making  some  strange  disclosures  at  which  he  hints.” 

So  Walter  Lethbridge  was  the  man  waited  for  during 
these  eight  nights  of  desperate,  lonely  watching. 

“So  he  waits  your  arrival  to  annihilate  his  foe,” 
Mr.  Bosperis  answers,  striving  to  speak  with  a  careless 
sneer.  But  not  all  his  courage,  all  his  firmness,  can 
keep  his  face  clear  from  the  ghastly  whiteness  creeping 
from  lips  to  brow.  “  Did  you  reply  to  his  letter  ?” 

“  Yes,”  Walter  returns,  “  I  wrote  to  say  I  should  be 
here  to-day.” 

“  And  to-day  the  madman — he  is  mad,  sir — may 
alter  all  his  plans.  A  great  deal  may  happen  in  a  day, 
or  in  a  night,  to  change  a  man.  Yes,  I  think  I  may 
safely  affirm  we  shall  not  see  Caerlerrick  to-day. 
Meanwhile  you  perhaps  guess  that  your  cousin  is  also 
against  me  ?  Y’es,  she  too  has  joined  the  enemy.” 

Here  Walter’s  uncomprehending  gaze,  stern,  be¬ 
wildered,  impatient,  falls  on  him  like  a  fire  -,  he  answers 
it  with  a  haggard  smile. 

“  I  mean  the  madman  has  seized  her,  or  she  has  gone 
to  his  hold  willingly.  There,  that  is  my  guess — take 
it  at  what  it  is  worth.  They  all  leave  me — wife  and 
— and  child  if  I  had  one.  Yes,  all  gone,  except  Wolf, 
my  dog.” 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,  I  must  insist  on  your  speaking 
frankly.  If  you  have  reason  to  suppose  my  cousin  has 
taken  refuge  at  Caerlerrick,  do  you  believe  she  is  in 
safety  there  ?” 

“  Safety  !  when  the  devil  is  there  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  dare  say  he  is  chained  up.  And 
Sir  Cuthbert  will  take  care  of  her.  I’ll  do  the  madman 
justice,  he  would  not  harm  her.” 

As  he  spoke,  hurried  steps  came  across  the  hall,  the 
door  was  flung  open  by  a  hot  hand,  and  Oliver,  spent 
with  hard  riding,  his  face  fevered,  his  eyes  somewhat 
wild,  burst  into  the  room. 

“  Bosperis,  I  never  thought  to  speak  to  you  again, 
but  I  am  here  on  a  sad  necessity.  You  are  the  nearest 
magistrate  :  that  is  why  I  am  come.  I  apply  to  you  for 
a  warrant  against  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas.  He  has 
stabbed  Rose  Carteret !” 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

“  ^jPHE  devil  he  has  !”  said  Mr.  Bosperis,  rising  cool, 
J.  calm,  and  white.  “  Then  you  put  the  knife  in 
his  hand  for  the  blow.  Go  elsewhere — I’ll  grant  you 
no  warrant  here.  Don’t  come  to  the  man  who  hates 
him  for  the  instrument  to  clap  him  in  a  prison.” 

“  The  next  magistrate  lives  ten  miles  away.  Don’t 
be  Quixotic,  Bosperis.  I  call  on  you  to  fulfil  your 
duty.” 

“  Then  I  arrest  you  as  accessory  before  the  deed. 
You  should  have  left  the  girl  alone.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  is  this  a  time  to  talk  folly  ?  Make 
out  the  warrant,  Bosperis.  I  won’t  wait.” 

I 
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“  I  will  do  no  such  thing.  You  are  the  one  to  blame. 

It  is  an  ill  deed,  De  Beauvoir,  to  irritate  the  mid.” 

His  voice  held  in  a  world  of  woe,  an  intensity  of 
bitterness,  and  his  eyes,  like  sunk  fires,  shrunk  away 
from  the  light.  Oliver  looked  at  him  in  angry  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  Irritate  the  mad  !”  he  repeated  fiercely.  “  Am  I 
to  be  held  responsible  for  Sir  Cuthbert’s  rr.iidtite- 
cause  I  put  him  out  of  temper  ?” 

“  Is  the  girl  dead  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bosperis  in  a  calm, 
clear  voice. 

“No,  poor  child,  but  I  hear  she  is  dying.”  And 
Oliver  shaded  his  eyes  a  moment  with  his  hand. 

Pretty,  thoughtless,  light-hearted  Rose  !  is  this  to  be 
your  fate  ?  to  die  cruelly,  slain  before  Time  has  swept 
away  a  single  vision  or  beauty  of  your  youth  ?  At  this 
instant  Rose  is  very  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Oliver  de 
Beauvoir. 

“  Ah,  dying  ?  And  can  she  speak  ?”  Mr.  Bosperis 
asks  in  a  strange,  quiet  tone. 

“  No,  she  is  unconscious — has  lain  so  for  hours. 
God  !  Bosperis  !  you  make  me  mad  with  your  ques¬ 
tions  !  Let  us  get  to  business — let  us  lodge  the  assassin 
in  gaol !” 

“  On  your  evidence  only  ?”  asks  the  other  in  his 
coolest  way.  “  Come,  what  do  you  know  about  the 
matter  V’ 

“  Nothing  of  myself,  of  course,  but  I  have  heard  all 
the  story.  They  pretend  at  Caerlerrick  that  some 
burglar  or  robber  entered  by  the  window,  and  stabbed 
the  poor  child.  I  know  better.  We  had  warning  of 
this  sent  to  us.  A  letter  came  to  Theresa  yesterday 
from  the  young  French  lady  staying  at  Caerlerrick 
saying  Sir  Cuthbert - ” 

“  And  is  there  no  one  else  at  Caerlerrick  ?”  demands 
Bosperis  with  one  of  his  strange  smiles. 

“  No  one  who  could  or  would  do  such  a  deed  as 
this.” 

“  Jealousy  can  and  does  do  worse  things.”  And 
that  sinister  smile  grew  paler.  “  Why,  Barbara  is  at 
Caerlerrick,  man  !  Do  you  know  that  ?” 

Mr.  Bosperis  planted  this  scorpion  sting  in  Oliver’s 
heart  w'ith  cool  skill,  and  with  that  pale  smile  just 
Hitting  away  from  his  lips,  leaving  them  grave  and 
stern. 

“Great  heavens!”  Oliver  says  aghast,  “how  do 
you  know  who  is  there  r” 

“  It  is  but  a  guess  at  present,  not  a  knowledge  yet.” 

“  But  you  can’t  think - ” 

Oliver  begins  hurriedly,  then  stops  and  stares  at 
Walter  as  though  only  now  just  cognizant  of  his 
presence. 

“  That  jealousy  can  stab  ?”  concludes  Mr.  Bosperis. 

“  I  have  known  it  do  worse.  You  see,  there  is  just  as 
much  evidence  against  one  person  as  another.  It  is 
only  prejudice  and  opinion,  no  proof.  There  can  be 
no  warrant  granted  till  the  girl  can  speak.” 

Thus  far  Walter  has  let  these  two  talk  without  a 
word  of  interruption,  but  when  they  touch  on  Barbara’s  . 
name  with  some  ghastly  insinuation  of  jealousy,  which 
he  can  scarce  comprehend,  his  blood  fires  up,  and  he 
demands  their  meaning  with  a  wrath  which  takes  a 
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calm  quiet  tone,  simply  because  it  is  at  a  white  heat, 
and  has  none  of  the  bubble  and  froth  of  a  small  passion. 
Ernest  Bosperis  is  still  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  to  introduce  you  two  to  each 
other.  De  Beauvoir,  allow  me  to  make  you  known  to 
Mr.  Lethbridge — Barbara’s  cousin.  Mr.  Lethbridge,  I 
refer  you  to  this  gentleman  for  the  explanation  you 
require.  Just  tell  him,  De  Beauvoir,  why  there  is 
reason  to  think  his  cousin  would  be  jealous  of  Miss 
Carteret.” 

The  situation  for  Oliver  is  cruel,  perplexing,  irritating 
in  the  extreme  ;  there  is  not  a  word  upon  his  tongue, 
and  all  his  nerves  are  as  full  of  stings  as  if  a  thousand 
scorpions  were  at  work  upon  his  flesh.  Walter’s  eyes 
devour  him  with  a  disdainful  anger,  and  fix  him  like  a 
pinned  butterfly  as  he  stands  quivering. 

“  Bosperis  !”  he  cries  at  last,  “  this  is  most  unfair  !” 

“  Not  at  all,”  returns  that  cool  gentleman.  “  Last 
week  I  asked  you  to  account  to  me  for  your  miserable, 
hollow,  selfish  flirtation  with  a  girl  too  goOd  for  you. 
Now  I  say,  answer  for  it  to  her  cousin,  and  confess 
that  you  have  acted  a  mean,  pitiful  part.  You  have 
made  a  pastime  of  the  affections  of  a  high,  pure  nature 
— too  high  for  you  to  understand  ;  you  have  wrung, 
galled,  and  tortured  a  girl’s  heart  for  a  little  play  for 
yourself.  And  it  has  ended  in  murder  !  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  on  the  matter.”  And  turning  on  his  heel 
he  walked  to  the  window,  and  leaned  out  as  if  he 
needed  sunlight  and  air. 

Thus  Oliver  was  left  face  to  face  with  the  “  bowie- 
knife  cousin,”  the  sincere,  patient,  hard-working 
man  who  had  loved  Barbara  all  his  life ;  and  if  ever 
a  male  flirt  could  feel  shame,  if  ever  compunction, 
regret,  honour,  and  the  ghost  of  chivalry  could  find 
room  to  breathe  in  a  mass  of  human  vanity  and  conceit, 
they  strove  now  for  a  faint  life  in  Oliver’s  soul,  and 
stabbed  it  through  and  through.  Some  men  require  to 
be  punished  for  their  sins  before  they  feel  them.  As 
he  looked  on  the  pain,  the  suffering,  the  anger  on  the 
frank  brown  face  of  Walter  Lethbridge,  his  own 
smaller  heart  winced  beneath  the  thought  of  his  greater 
worth,  his  greater  love,  and  never  did  that  vain  light 
heart  care  so  much  for  Barbara  as  now,  when  it  felt 
it  would  have  been  a  glory  to  have  won  her  from  such 
a  rival — as  now,  when  it  felt  that  Barbara  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever. 

“  I  esteem — I  respect  Miss  Lethbridge,”  he  said  with 
stammering  lips,  “  but  I  never  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
she — she  distinguished  me  particularly,  and — and  on 
my  part  nothing  serious - ” 

“  Don’t  you  call  murder  serious?”  asks  the  cold 
calm  voice  at  the  window. 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?”  And  Oliver  turns 
with  fierce  agony  on  the  speaker. 

“  Everything  !  I  [say  jealousy  has  done  this  deed. 
Why  should  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  slay  his  wife’s 
daughter  ?  There,  go  to  your  next  magistrate  and  lay 
your  accusation  against  him.  Mr.  Lethbridge’s  quarrel 
with  you  can  wait.” 

“  Ah,  go,”  Walter  says  quietly.  “  I  will  speak  to 
my  cousin  first,  and  to  you  afterwards,  Mr.  De  Beau¬ 
voir.” 


Oliver  makes  a  desperate,  an  ignominious  retreat, 
and  feels  it  in  every  enrve  of  his  body  as  he  departs. 
Mr.  Bosperis  watches  him  go  with  a  strange  pallid 
smile  of  triumph. 

“  Successful !”  he  murmurs  to  himself.  “  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  vanity.  I  thought  I  could  make  him 
believe  one  girl  would  stab  .tnother  for  his  sake.  He 
will  leave  Sir  Cuthbert  alone  to  day.” 

He  turns  towards  Walter  with  sudden  cheerfulness. 

“  I  have  played  on  that  lad’s  feelings  a  little  because 
I  want  time — for — for  Sir  Cuthbert  and  myself.  I  saw 
by  your  face  you  perceived  at  last  I  was  practising  a 
grim  jest  on  him.  He  does  not  understand  yet  that 
Barbara  Lethbridge  would  not  touch  the  life  even  of  a 
worm  for  his  poor  sake.  Neither  will  such  a  nature  as 
hers  suffer  a  single  scar  from  the  loss  of  a  mere  dream. 
He  touched  her  romantic  head,  never  her  sound,  steady 
heart.  I  have  exaggerated  the  whole  affair  to  frighten 
him.  Not  that  the  boy  is  bad  ;  his  worst  fault  is 
vanity.  You  may  freely  forgive  him,  Mr.  Lethbridge; 
he  is  sure  to  end  miserably  by  marrying  some  sharp, 
ugly  vixen — or  you  may  knock  him  down.  I  am 
indiflferent  which  you  do.” 

“  I  will  wait,”  Walter  says,  rather  grimly,  “  before  I 
choose.” 

“Yes,  wait ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  ask  you  to  do. 
I  am  not  my  own  master.  I  cannot  answer  a  single 
question  till  I  have  leave  from  the  madman  yonder. 
Meanwhile  believe  that  Barbara  is  more  to  me  than  to 
you.  That  is  why  she  has  left  me  and  joined  my 
foes.” 

Again  came  his  old  smile,  wan,  cheerless,  and  bitter ; 
again  his  old  look  of  haggard  weariness  settled  on  his 
pale  face. 

“  Will  you  accept  the  hospitality  of  Bosanken, 
Mr.  Lethbridge  ?  I  cannot  offer  cheerfulness  or  society, 
but  plenty  and  the  blue  devils  are  at  your  service.” 

Walter  declines  with  thanks. 

“  I  will  sit  at  your  board  when  I  feel  I  can  do  it 
pleasantly.  Until  I  have  seen  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas, 
and  all  this  is  cleared  up,  I  prefer  my  own  company  at 
an  inn.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  and  take  that  sepulchral 
cabinet  with  you — it  may  be  asked  for  at  Caerlerrick. 
As  for  myself,  I  begin  not  to  care  much  what  they  do, 
or  what  is  done,  except  the  wound  given  to  that  poor 
girl ;  let  us  hope,  let  us  pray,  she  will  live.” 

A  white  shadow  settles  down  on  his  worn  face,  and 
Walter  sees  it  grow  colder  and  greyer  as  he  takes  his 
last  look  at  his  host  at  the  great  doors  of  Bosanken. 
#**### 

“  Iss  sure,  sir,  my  Billy  is  better.  He  can  spaek 
now  ;  you  can  see  ’un  if  you’ve  a  mind  to.” 

So  Walter  stoops  his  head  and  enters  the  little 
cottage— a  den,  yet  a  human  habitation — a  little  straight 
ladder  leading  to  the  upper  chamber. 

As  Walter  climbs  this  he  thinks  of  the  vast  country 
he  has  just  left,  and  wonders  the  poor  do  not,  in  one 
mighty  exodus,  quit  a  straitened  land  and  leave  the  rich 
alone  in  their  greed  and  their  grandeur.  In  this  island, 
where  not  a  cabbage  can  be  grown  without  a  rich  man’s 
leave,  not  a  cottage  built,  not  a  tree  felled,  not  a  stick 
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cut  from  a  hedge,  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  poor  man  not 
to  be  a  liar,  and  a  sneak,  and  a  coward.  If  he  is  neither 
of  these,  and  honesty  and  truth  stick  to  his  soul  by  a 
miracle, then  he  is  often  a  poor  witless,  scared,  bewildered 
creature,  doing  his  daily  work  in  the  harness  of  custom 
like  an  animal ;  and  when  he  is  old  put  like  a  worn-out 
animal  on  half-rations,  and  starved  through  his  old  age 
on  his  pauper’s  pay  of  two  shillings  a  week,  till  his 
hard,  dull  life  gutters  down  in  darkness,  hunger,  cold, 
and  misery. 

Yet  a  little  while  and  the  rich  idle  world  will  wake 
up  to  find  labour  the  dearest  thing  upon  the  earth.  By 
that  time  the  working-hands  of  England — a  mighty 
army,  full  of  skill  and  strength — will  be  gone  else¬ 
where,  to  a  place  where  they  find  the  land  free  before 
them,  and  laws  beneath  which  they  can  breathe  and  live. 

Walter  bends  now  over  a  little  truckle  bed,  and  looks 
down  on  a  forgotten  life.  He  is  only  a  poor  boy, 
ignorant  as  a  colt — a  widow’s  son — and  if  he  died  to¬ 
morrow  no  one  would  care  but  her.  There  would  be 
a  great  gap  in  her  forgotten  life,  a  broken  heart,  an  old 
age  of  drudgery  and  starvation — having  no  son  to  work 
for  her — and  then  a  pauper’s  grave.  None  of  all  this 
would  matter  anything  to  the  world. 

The  rich  have  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows  by  their  passions  ;  and  brooding  over  these  their 
hot  hearts  cannot  feel  a  touch  of  charity.  Lady  Theresa 
“  in  silk  attire”  sits  by  the  sea  in  bitterness  ;  Oliver  de 
Beauvoir  soothes  his  irritated  nerves  by  the  dearest  and 
finest  cigars,  and  floats  off  upon  the  bubble  of  his 
vanity  into  a  dream  that  two  girls  are  dying  for  him  ; 
Ernest  Bosperis  strangles  serpents,  who  spring  to  life 
again  at  a  thought  and  gnaw  him  even  as  he  sleeps. 
So  it  happens  that  no  one  but  Walter  Lethbridge  thinks 
of  showing  kindness  to  the  poor  boy,  who  was  nearly 
killed  on  the  day  of  the  great  storm. 

Very  bewildered  still  is  that  boy’s  brain  as  he  sits  up 
in  his  poor  bed  and  stares  at  his  visitor. 

“  Wot  a  flash  !”  he  says,  seeing  the  lightning  again 
in  his  shaken  head.  “  Stop  ’un  !  stop  ’un  !  Stop  the 
boss  somebody,  for  dear  marcy’s  sake  !” 

“  He  is  a  bit  whizzy  in  his  head  still,  sir,”  the  widow 
says  with  an  apologising  curtsey.  “  The  doctor  says — 
it  is  the  parish  doctor,  sir — he  won’t  come  to  hisself 
for  another  week.” 

“  Can  he  eat  and  drink  ?”  Walter  asks. 

“  Yes,  sir,  when  he’ve  got  it.  I’m  most  mazed 
sometimes  to  get  a  meal’s  mait  for  ’un.  He  eddn’t  so 
walk  and  whizzy  in  his  head  like  after  he  eats  a  bit  of 
victuals.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  him  eat  a  good  basin  of  soup.” 

And  Walter  sends  the  woman  with  a  note  to  the  inn 
where  he  is  staying  in  the  little  fishing  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  Back  comes  a  tray  piled  with  good 
things.  The  poor  dazed  boy  eats  and  drinks,  and 
decidedly  his  head  is  not  so  “  whizzy”  after  that  satis¬ 
factory  repast.  Now  and  then  he  looks  at  Walter  with 
a  pale  inane  smile  of  immense  content,  gradually  the 
horse  and  the  lightning  get  out  of  his  brain,  and  the 
real  actual  things  present  creep  into  it. 

“  I  told  ’ee  he  got  sensible  like  over  his  dennar,” 
and  the  mother  beams  with  glory  and  satisfaction. 


“  Gev’  me  mee  trouses,”  the  boy  says  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  intelligence. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Billy,  do’ee  lie  down.  Thee  custn’t 
go  out,  thee’st  a  dale  too  walk.” 

“  Gev’  me  mce  trouses,  I  say.’’ 

The  garment  is  brought  to  him — ragged  fustian, 
dirty — he  dives  a  whitened  trembling  hand  into  the 
pocket. 

“  My  nuts  is  gone,  but  here’s  the  letter.” 

Barbara’s  writing  flashes  before  Walter’s  eyes — there 
is  a  pang  in  it  now  he  never  thought  to  feel — and  he 
reads  Lady  Theresa’s  name  on  the  address  with  a  pained 
recollection  of  her  relationship  to  Oliver. 

“  Who  gave  you  this  letter  ?” 

“  The  young  lady  in  the  wood  outside  the  ould 
chapel ;  and  she  says,  ‘  Take  ’un  to  Bosanken  and  the 
huss,  and  ride  ’un  kearful.’  Hi!  hi! ’wot  a  flash! 
Stop  ’un  !  Stop  the  boss  !  stop  ’un  !  Jimmery  Cri’ ! 
Stop  ’un !” 

The  poor  “  whizzy”  head  is  shaking  about  on  its 
hard  pillow  again,  and  it  is  a  long  hour  before  the  dazed 
brain  grows  quiet,  and  Billy  falls  asleep  and  forgets  his 
terror  and  pain. 

****** 

I  aJy  Theresa  receives  Walter  unwillingly,  coldly. 
Her  eyes  are  heavy  with  unshed  tears,  her  cheeks  are 
wan  and  white  as  snow  ;  she  is  greatly  changed  in  these 
weary  days  of  waiting.  She  reads  the  letter,  and  then 
puts  it  in  his  impatient  hand.  She  has  ceased  to  care 
for  Barbara  or  for  any  one  in  the  wide  world  except 
the  wicked  man  whom  she  has,  for  honour’s  sake,  left 
alone  in  his  despair.  She  thought  to  be  strong  in  virtue 
and  religion,  but  human  love  is  a  terrible  thing  :  when 
torn  up  by  the  root  it  lies  witheiing  in  the  heart,  having 
beaten  down  hope  and  faith  in  its  fall. 

“  I  am  grieved  to  leave  you  so  suddenly,”  Barbara 
wrote,  “  but  I  am  under  the  commands  of  one  who 
claims  my  obedience  as  a  right.  I  am  safe  and  well, 
though  amazed  and  troubled.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
wait  till  Walter  comes  before  I  can  write  to  you  again. 
Meanwhile  will  you  say  I  am  on  a  visit,  or  account  for 
my  absence  in  some  other  quiet  way  ?  And  do  not 
search  for  me ;  it  will  only  cause  anger.  Dear  Lady 
Theresa,  I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  pray  earnestly  I  may 
not  unwittingly  be  made  the  cause  of  sorrow  to  you. 
I  am  promised  you  shall  know  all  when  Walter  arrives. 
I  long  for  his  coming.  I  feel  now  how  true  and  firm 
a  friend  he  has  been  to  me  through  all  my  forgotten 
life.” 

Was  it  true  ?  Was  the  “  sound,  steady  heart”  his 
indeed,  turning  to  him  in  sorrow  in  full  reliance  on  his 
unwavering,  unchanging  love  ? 

Walter  bowed  to  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  as  he  passed 
him  with  half  a  smile  upon  his  lips  and  a  shining  look  in 
his  deep  grey  eyes,  which  made  the  fickle  hazel  orbs 
into  which  he  gazed  flash  back  a  flickering  wonder. 

Barbara  was  safe  and  well,  and  out  of  Oliver’s 
reach.  He  who  had  been  patient  so  long  could  afford 
to  wait  a  little  longer,  till  the  anguish  and  suspense  at 
Caerlerrick  should  pass,  and  the  odd,  eccentric  man 
who  had  caused  this  mystery  should  call  his  friends 
and  enemies  together  and  expound  his  riddle. 
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II. — THE  SANCTIONS  OF  SOCIETY. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
Thomas  Morton  produced  a  comedy,  Speed  the 
Plough,  which  had  a  great  success,  and  is  still  occa¬ 
sionally  performed  in  provincial  the.atres.  A  catch 
phrase  in  it  no  doubt  gave  Dickens  the  idea  of  Mrs. 
Gamp’s  invisible  friend,  Mrs.  Harris.  One  of  the 
characters.  Dame  Ashfield,  a  farmer’s  wife,  with  a 
great  idea  of  social  propriety,  continually  tested  the 
fitness  of  things  by  speculating,  “  What  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  say  ?’|  and  “  Mrs.  Grundy”  has  passed  into 
the  language  as  a  symbol  of  the  “  society”  the  opinion 
of  which  is  so  very  influential. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  a  school  of  writers  of  the 
present  day,  who  aim  at  being  original  and  satirical, 
and  independently  “  Bohemian”  in  habits,  to  sneer 
at  Mrs.  Grundy,  to  call  her  a  “  played-out  old  woman,” 
to  tell  us  that  the  “  respectabilities”  of  life  are  shams, 
that  there  are  certain  vague  privileges,  the  heritage  of 
genius  and  of  those  who  think  for  themselves,  which 
ought  to  make  us  quite  independent  of  the  opinions  of 
such  a  superannuated  old  personage  as  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  sub¬ 
mitting  our  opinions  to,  or  ruling  our  practice  by,  the 
opinions  of  the  humdrum  world  of  soulless,  if  highly- 
respectable  Philistines,  whom  that  lady  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  people  in  the 
world  who  have  very  little  higher  test  of  right  and 
wrong  than  the  practice  of  those  about  them,  and  to  whom 
to  be  “  as  good  as  their  neighbours”  is  nearly  the  highest 
standard  of  morality,  and  who,  knowing  little  and 
caring  little  for  the  most  elevated  and  holy  principles 
of  action,  are  quite  satisfied  if  Mrs.  Grundy  does  not 
openly  rebuke  them,  refuse  to  return  their  bow  when 
they  meet  her,  or  banish  them  from  the  high  places 
where  she  sits  in  state.  To  such  shallow  folks  a  snub 
from  Mrs.  Grundy  would  be  almost  a  death-wound — 
“  her  approbation  is  praise  indeed  and  zeal  for  truth, 
martyrdom  for  conscience’  sake,  refusal  to  follow  the 
multitude  if  Mrs.  Grundy  did  not  lead  the  way,  would 
be  enthusiastic  absurdity  which  no  respectable  pt^rson 
would  be  guilty  of.  To  say  thus  much  is  only  to  say 
that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  mediocrity  in  the  world, 
perhaps  millions  of  people  who  are  only  ballasted  for 
the  voyage  of  life  by  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  whose 
code  of  morals  and  honour  is  limited  by  her  approval, 
who  go  to  church  because  it  would  not  be  respectable 
to  stay  away,  who  would  consider  it  shocking  to  a 
degree  to  do  what  she  sniffed  at,  or  to  leave  undone 
what  she  prescribed.  Some  weak  souls  cannot  stand 
alone  -,  they  must  have  the  sanction  of  society — thinking 
little  of  the  sanction  of  conscience — for  what  they  do, 
and  even  in  their  worship  are  what  a  satirical  rogue  once 
described  as  “  pew  Christians,”  who  “  really  could  not, 
you  know,”  say  their  prayers  in  a  free  seat  among  those 


who  are  perhaps  worthy  people  enough,  but  are  out  of 
society — not  knov/n,  in  fact,  except  as  inferior  persons, 
by  the  omnipotent  Mrs.  Giundy. 

But  there  are  other  people  who  can  stand  alone,  and 
who  will  insist  upon  standing  alone,  even  when  they 
would  be  much  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  and  march 
through  life  far  more  satisfactorily,  if  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  others.  If  there  are  some  timid,  weak 
people  who  crowd  with  the  flock  and  run  anywhere 
after  the  bell-wether,  there  are  others  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  being  Robinson  Crusoes,  living  in  the 
desolate  island  of  their  own  minds,' away  from  a  very 
fair — and,  taking  it  altogether,  a  very  good — world. 
They  are  as  unreasonable  in  calling  upon  the  gods  of 
their  peculiar  Pantheon  to  disestablish,  disendow,  and 
utterly  abolish  Mrs.  Grundy  as  the  others  are  in  erecting 
an  altar  to  her  worship. 

The  faults  charged  upon  Mrs.  Grundy  are  not  so 
much  hers  as  her  followers’.  The  sanctions  of  society, 
the  common  law  of  the  good  lady’s  court,  rest  mainly 
upon  unwritten  laws,  the  observance  of  which  is  very 
necessary  to  our  well-being,  maxims  which  really  are 
honoured  in  the  observance,  safeguards  of  order  and 
happiness,  the  removal  of  which  would  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  our  social  fabric. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  which  Englishwomen  of  sense 
and  right  principle — who  can  and  do  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  who  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  on  all 
occasions  to  think  quite  differently  from  other  people — 
will  understand  and  appreciate.  A  woman  of  great 
talent,  attractive  manners,  and  generois  disposition 
chooses  to  transgress  the  laws  of  morality  which  pure- 
hearted  women  respect,  to  live  in  open  violation  of 
obligations  which  right-minded  women  feel  and  know 
to  be  sacred.  She  may  be  witty,  good-tempered,  open- 
handed,  clever,  a  Nell  Gwynne,  or  a  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  ;  or  she  may  be  sentimental,  lachrymose,  and 
highly  interesting,  a  La  Valliere,  or  a  Perdita  Robinson  ; 
but,  merry  or  sad,  she  has  sinned  and  goes  on  sinning, 
and  her  sin  is  just  that  which  pure,  true,  sensible 
women  say  would,  if  tolerated,  sap  the  foundations  on 
which  society  is  safely  built.  They  say,  and  say 
rightly,  “We  have  compassion  for  her;  we  would  help 
her  if  we  could  to  regain  the  right  path,  but  we  will 
not  compromise  the  truth  so  far  as  to  say  that  her  sin 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us,  and  that  we  will  accept 
her  as  an  associate,  because  by  doing  so  we  should 
tacitly  admit  that  her  wrong-doing  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  our  social  life  is  founded, 
that  the  line  must  not  be  drawn  with  a  firm  hand 
between  faithful  wives  and  innocent  daughters  and  such 
as  she.  We  did  not  drive  her  out  of  the  fold  ;  she 
voluntarily  w'ent  beyond  the  barriers,  but  they  are  still 
there,  and  she  cannot,  as  she  is,  pass  back.” 

“Want  of  charity!”  cries  out  Bohemia  and  the 
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cyriics.  “  What  about  your  great  Example,  who  feasted 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  who  talked  with  a  woman 
of  Samaria  at  the  well,  who  accepted  the  services  and 
tears  of  Mary  Magdalene  ?  You  are  so  proud  of  your 
virtue  on  one  point,  that  you  forget  your  shortcomings 
in  other  directions,  and  thank  Heaven  that  you  are 
not  as  that  miserable  sinner.  Spiritual  pride,  that’s 
what  it  is,  and  slavish  deference  to  that  execrable  Mrs. 
Grundy.” 

The  answer  to  this  tirade  is,  that  there  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  mercy  and  charity  and  an  association  of  com¬ 
panionship.  Englishwomen  there  are — their  numbers 
may  be  counted  by  many  thousands — who  seek  out 
those  who  have  sinned,  who  endeavour  to  recover  those 
who  were  lost,  who  encourage  repentance,  who  show 
the  way  to  reclamation  of  character,  who  weep  with 
those  who  weep  and  rejoice  with  those  who  find  cause 
for  rejoicing ;  but  they  will  will  not  share  the  drawing¬ 
room  with  showy  and  daring  defence  of  the  social 
code,  who  deride  the  sanctions  of  society  which  en¬ 
hance  the  purity,  and  the  safety,  too,  of  women  they 
will  not  compromise,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
cheap  credit  of  spurious  liberality,  principles  which 
they  know  to  be  sacred. 

In  some  cases,  then,  to  accept  the  dicta  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  as  to  who  may  be  rightly  associated  with  and 
who  rejected,  is  only  to  accept  the  dicta  of  reason, 
morality,  and  established  purity.  We  march,  and  must 
march,  under  banners,  and  if  we  open  our  ranks  to 
deserters  and  proved  traitors  to  our  principles  we  deny 


the  validity  of  our  own  principles,  and  the  reason  ol 
our  assembling  at  all.  It  is  a  cause  of  more  rational 
complaint  against  Mrs.  Grundy  that  she  does  not  go 
far  enough  ;  that  sometimes  she  encourages  one  class  of 
evil-doers  while  showing  an  inflexible  front  to  others. 
Society  draws  a  very  faint  line  to  exclude  male  sinners. 
Men  known  to  be  profligate  and  treacherous  mingle  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  society,  meet  on  festive  occa¬ 
sions  with  those  whose  innocence  we  are  most  bound 
to  protect.  Laxity  of  life  is  very  little  impediment  to 
the  popularity  of  a  man  at  a  dinner,  a  ball,  or  a  picnic, 
provided  he  is  of  good  appearance  and  au  fait  with  the 
usages  of  society.  In  such  cases  Mrs.  Grundy  might 
advantageously  be  more  active  than  she  is,  and  the  men 
themselves  would  respect  her  more  if  they  were 
made  to  feel  that  the  thin  veil  of  etiquette  and  social 
observances  does  not  hide  from  her  their  true  cha¬ 
racter. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  all  the  “  sanctions  of 
society”  are  equally  valid  with  those  we  have  more 
particularly  alluded  to.  But  the  good  sense,  the  kindly 
nature,  of  true-hearted  women  may  generally  be  trusted 
to  discover  the  cases  in  which  the  strict  sanctions  may 
be  modified  or  even  set  aside  altogether.  As  in  judicial 
matters  we  maintain  a  sovereign  power  of  dispensation 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  particular  cases,  but  do  not 
alter  the  law,  so  we  may  entrust  to  Divine  charity  and 
the  tender  wisdom  of  good  women  the  responsibility  of 
pardon,  without  invalidating  the  principles  of  our  sanc¬ 
tions  of  society. 


CLASSICAL  DRESS. 


IT  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  dress  of  the 
different  orders  of  monks  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  population  at  the  time  the 
orders  were  founded.  The  hoods  that  most  monks 
wear  were  common  to  tradesmen  of  the  iqth  century. 
Towards  the  end  of  it  these  hoods  were  modified  into 
a  sort  of  cap  fitting  the  head  with  drapery  falling  down 
the  back.  Sometimes  this  drapery  was  pleated  into 
the  shape  of  a  cock’s  crest ;  this  style  was  called  in 
French  coquarde,  and  coquarde  was  the  equivalent  word 
to  our  dandy  for  centuries. 

Sealskin,  so  fashionable  and  so  costly  now,  was*  a 
common  material  for  hats  during  the  middle  ages.  Men 
and  women  wore  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads  on 
all  festive  occasions.  These  were  replaced  about  1317 
by  a  sort  of  diadem,  which  had  the  advantage  over 
flowers  of  not  fading.  These  diadems  were  made  of  a 
silk  galloon  loaded  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The 
coquardes  took  to  them  instead  of  flowers,  because  they 
had  the  advantage  of  costing  a  great  deal  more,  and  put 
a  kind  of  line  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
fortunes — an  idea  that  would  be  appreciated  now, 
especially  since  money  has  taken  the  place  of  rank 
amongst  human  idols. 

In  the  13th  century  the  ladies’  dresses  resembled 


those  of  our  own  day  in  many  particulars.  The  tightly- 
fitting  cuirass  body,  which  comes  down  below  the  hips 
and  completely  moulds  the  form,  was  worn  by  ladies  of 
rank  in  the  middle  ages. 

There  are  some  good  examples  of  the  costumes  of 
this  epoch  in  the  Spanish  chapter  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Novella  Church  at  Florence,  where  the  virtues  are 
symbolised  under  the  figures  of  women  of  the  time. 

One  represents  a  noble  Florentine  lady  with  a  white 
veil  round  her  head,  neck,  and  shonlders,  a  little  red 
diadem  on  her  forehead  ornamented  with  gold  buttons, 
a  white  mantle  fitting  round  the  shoulders,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  gold  brooch  set  with  precious  stones.  A 
gold  border  runs  round  the  shoulders  and  borders  the 
mantle.  A  white  tight-fitting  dress,  with  a  girdle  below 
the  hips  ;  on  her  left  hand  she  wears  a  glove — her 
falcon  hand — for  in  the  14th  century  ladies’  pets  were 
falcon,  in  the  17th  and  l8th  centuries  lapdogs  and 
monkeys,  in  the  19th  century  dogs  of  all  sizes. 

In  a  picture  of  Petrarch’s  Laura,  painted  at  this  epoch, 
she  is  represented  with  a  little  white  hood,  tight  to  the 
head,  and  fastened  at  the  neck  with  gold  buttons,  and 
trimmed  round  the  face  with  a  narrow  red  fringe ;  the 
dress  is  green  damask  embroidered  with  gold.  All  her 
hair  is  hidden,  and,  in  our  opinion,  she  looks  a  fright 
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no  face  can  do  without  its  beautiful  accompaniment  of 
hair  ;  that  is  why  it  is  such  a  mistake  for  women  to  drag 
all  their  hair  back  from  their  foreheads  as  many  do  now. 
The  colour  of  the  hair  always  matches  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  and  forms  the  best  contrast  to  it ;  yet  we  often 
see  the  most  extraordinary  colours  put  next  to  a  woman’s 
face  with  no  intervening  hair.  Women  who  put  on 
bonnets  that  hide  all  their  front  hair  make  a  great  mis¬ 
take  from  an  artistic  point  of  view ;  happily  fashion 
has  come  to  the  rescue,  and  we  do  see  faces  and  hair — 
not  faces  and  bonnet. 

The  sleeves  the  ladies  wore  in  the  l6th  century  were 
often  made  so  long  that  they  touched  the  ground  a 
picture  of  one  lady  represents  her  in  the  large  mantle 
called  simarre;  it  is  made  of  gold  cloth  bordered  with 
ermine,  and  shows  the  chemisette  round  the  neck. 
The  sleeves  of  this  simarre  are  of  a  different  sort  of 
gold  cloth  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  mantle ; 
they  reach  to  the  ground,  and  the  lady  has  the  end  of 
one  over  her  arm ;  they  are  lined  with  green,  and 
trimmed  with  ermine ;  the  waistband  is  gold  em¬ 
broidered  with  precious  stones  ;  the  under-sleeves  are 
of  green  damask.  Here  we  see  another  fashion  adopted 
from  those  of  this  epoch.  The  sleeves  of  ladies’ 
dresses  at  the  present  time  are  generally  made  of  a 
different  material  to  that  of  the  bodies.  Another  kind 
of  sleeve,  a  modification  of  the  others,  was  also  worn 
at  this  time ;  they  were  very  wide,  but  drawn  together 
at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  fur  border. 

Some  of  the  mantles  were  laced  on  the  chest  by  a 
gold  lace.  The  women  generally  wore  white  veils 
round  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  very  probable  that 
white  caps  are  only  a  modification  of  these  veils.  In 
one  picture  of  a  lady  in  a  white  dress,  bands  of  festooned 
embroidery  of  different  lengths  fall  from  the  shoulder. 
We  counted  as  many  as 'twelve  on  each  arm.  The  top 
ones  were  the  shortest. 

Jean  Musso,  in  his  Histoire  de  Plaisance,  after  having 
described  the  rich  garments  in  use  about  the  year  1388, 
adds  that  the  matrons  wore  a  noble  garment,  wide  and 
long,  falling  to  the  ground,  round  at  the  bottom,  and 
open  all  down  the  front.  This  mantle  is  fastened  by 
gold  buttons  and  brooches  enriched  with  pearls.  Each 


lady  has  generally  three  for  her  use,  all  three  of  dif¬ 
ferent  stuffs,  lined  with  silk  or  furs,  and  trimmed  with 
gold  embroidery.  When  the  ladies  do  not  wear  hoods 
they  cover  their  heads  with  a  transparent  silk  or  cotton 
veil.  Widows  wear  the  same  costume  (he  adds),  but 
all  black,  without  pearls  or  gold  embroidery.  They 
wear  a  black  hood,  or  a  light  white  cotton  or  linen  veil. 

In  France,  England,  and  Germany,  where  the  nobility 
were  distinguished  in  assemblies  by  the  richness  of  their 
garments,  the  wives  of  the  lords  and  barons  caused  the 
arms  of  their  own  family  joined  to  those  of  their  hus¬ 
band’s  family  to  be  embroidered  on  their  mantles. 

The  plebeian  costumes  were  exceedingly  simple  ;  the 
women  wore  hoods,  generally  blue,  under  a  white 
veil,  round  head  and  neck  the  over-dress  had  no 
sleeves.  The  old  women  generally  carried  one  of  those 
cross  sticks  which  pantomime  witches  still  cling  to. 

In  one  picture  of  this  time  there  is  a  young  girl  playing 
on  a  little  hand-organ,  suspended  by  a  gold  chain  from 
her  neck.  She  is  blowing  the  bellows  with  her  left 
hand,  and  playing  on  the  keys  with  her  right.  This 
instrument  is  found  in  many  pictures  of  the  14th 
century. 

Young  girls  wore  their  hair  floating  on  their  shoulders, 
a  sensible  fashion  which  has  been  revived.  In  the 
“  Last  Judgment,”  of  Ambroise  Lorenzetti,  there  is  a 
figure  of  a  young  Italian  girl  with  her  hair  floating  on 
her  shoulders,  but  fastened  back  from  her  face  with  a 
little  chain.  The  sleeves  of  her  dress  have  a  puff  at 
the  top,  and  are  opened  at  intervals  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist,  showing  a  white  under-sleeve.  Her  over¬ 
dress  is  fastened  on  the  shoulders,  and  is  opened  all 
the  way  down  each  side. 

The  forms  of  these  over-dresses  or  simarres  differed 
greatly  from  one  another.  Some  were  quite  short, 
others  very  full  and  floating. 

The  women’s  veils  were  sometimes  held  out  two 
inches  from  the  head  on  either  siJe,  by  some  means 
that  history  does  not  record. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  give  some  pictures  of  our 
Middle  Ages  ancestors  in  their  daily  lives,  so  that  our 
readers  may  understand  through  what  sort  of  scenes 
these  dresses  moved. 


THAT  DAY  AND  THAT  HOUR. 


Oh  that  my  head  were  laid 
On  some  heart  that  loved  me,  so 
It  could  feel  ungrieved  my  dying  breath 
Cease  from  its  faltering  slow  ! 

Oh  that  some  dreamless  sleep 
Were  sealed  so  close  on  my  eyes, 
I  should  not  know  how  it  melted  away. 
And  left  me  in  Paradise  ! 


Oh  that  some  deep,  calm  prayer 
Would  still  the  pulses  of  pain. 

Till  life  should  stop  in  the  breathless  hush. 
And  faint  into  Life  again  ! 

But  best,  if  the  heart  of  God 
Has  kept  such  a  thonght  of  me, 
lie  has  found  out  a  way  for  me  to  die. 

That  I  never  have  dreamed  could  be. 
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A  MUSICAL  MYSTERY. 


ONE  chilly,  windy  evening,  in  l8 — ,  three  young 
men  sat  round  a  fire  in  Mr.  Simon  Shrowdwell’s 
establishment,  No.  37,  Dyer-street,  in  the  town  of 
Boggsville. 

Mr.  Simon  Shrowdwell  was  a  model  undertaker, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  most  exemplary  and 
polite  of  sextons  in  the  old  German  church  just  round 
the  corner.  He  was  a  musical  man,  too,  and  led  the 
choir,  and  sang  in  the  choruses  of  oratorios  that  were 
sometimes  given  in  the  town-hall.  He  was  a  smooth- 
shaven,  sleek  man,  dressed  in  decorous  black,  wore  a 
white  cravat,  and  looked  not  unlike  a  second-hand 
copy  of  the  clergyman.  He  had  the  fixed,  pleasant 
expression  customary  to  a  profession  whose  business  it 
was  to  look  sympathetic  on  grief,  especially  in  rich 
men’s  houses.  Still  it  was  a  kind  expression  ;  and  the 
rest  of  his  features  indicated  that  he  did  not  lack  firm¬ 
ness  in  emergencies.  During  the  cholera  season  of 
the  year  aforesaid  he  had  done  a  thriving  business,  and 
had  considerably  enlarged  his  store  and  his  supply  of 
ready-made  mortuary  furnishings.  His  rooms  were 
spacious  and  neat.  Rows  of  handsome  coffins,  of 
various  sizes,  stood  around  the  walls  in  shining  array, 
some  of  them  studded  with  silver-headed  nails,  and 
everything  about  the  establishment  looked  as  cheerful 
as  the  nature  of  his  business  permitted. 

On  this  December  evening  Mr.  Shrowdwell  and 
his  wife,  whose  quarters  were  on  the  floor  above, 
happened  to  be  out  visiting  some  friends.  His  young 
man,  William  Spindles,  and  two  of  his  friends  who 
had  come  in  to  keep  him  company,  sat  by  the  ruddy 
fire,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  chatting  as  cheerily  as 
if  these  cases  for  the  dead  that  surrounded  them  were 
simply  ornamental  panels.  Gas  at  that  time  hadn’t 
been  introduced  into  the  town  of  Boggsville  ;  but  a 
cheerful  Argand-lamp  did  its  best  to  light  up  the 
shop. 

Their  talk  was  gay  and  airy,  about  all  sorts  of  small 
matters  ;  and  people  who  passed  the  street-window 
looked  in  and  smiled  to  see  the  contrast  between  the 
social  smoking  and  chatting  of  these  youngsters  and 
the  grim  but  neat  proprieties  of  their  environment. 

One  of  the  young  men  had  smoked  out  his  pipe,  and 
rapped  it  three  times  on  the  stove,  to  knock  out  the 
ashes. 

There  was  an  answering  knocking — somewhere 
near  ;  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  come  from  the  street-door. 
They  were  a  little  startled,  and  Spindles  called 
out — 

“  Come  in  !” 

Again  came  the  rapping,  in  another  part  of  the 
room. 

“  Come  in  !”  roared  Spindles,  getting  up  and  laying 
his  pipe  down. 

The  street-door  slowly  opened,  and  in  glided  a  tall, 
thin  man.  He  was  a  stranger.  He  wore  a  tall, 
broad-brimmed  hat,’  and  a  long,  dark,  old-fashioned 


cloak.  His  eyes  were  sunken,  his  face  cadaverous,  his 
hands  long  and  bony. 

He  came  forward.  “  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Shrowd¬ 
well.” 

“  He  is  out,”  said  Spindles.  “  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ?” 

“  I  would  rather  see  Mr.  Shrowdwell,”  said  the 
stranger. 

“  He  will  not  be  home  till  late  this  evening.  If 
you  have  any  message,  I  can  deliver  it  ;  or  you  will 
find  him  here  in  the  morning.” 

The  stranger  hesitated.  “  Perhaps  you  can  do  it 
as  well  as  Shrowdwell.  I  want  a  coffin.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Spindles  ;  “  step  this  way,  please. 
Is  it  for  a  grown  person  or  a  child  ?  Perhaps  you  can 
find  something  here  that  will  suit  you.  For  some 
relative,  I  presume  ?” 

“  No,  no,  no  !  I  have  no  relatives,”  said  the  stranger. 
Then,  in  a  hoarse  whisper — “  It's  for  myself  T 

Spindles  started  back,  and  looked  at  his  friends. 
He  had  been  used  to  customers  ordering  coffins,  but 
this  was  something  new.  He  looked  hard  at  the  pale 
stranger.  A  queer,  uncomfortable  chill  crept  over 
him.  As  he  glanced  around,  the  lamp  seemed  to  be 
burning  very  dimly. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  in  earnest  ?”  he 
stammered.  And  yet,  he  thought,  this  isn’t  a  business 
to  joke  about.  He  looked  at  the  mysterious  stranger 
again,  and  said  to  himself — “Perhaps  he’s  deranged 
— poor  man  !” 

Meanwhile  the  visitor  was  looking  around  at  the 
rows  of  coffins  shining  gloomily  in  the  lamplight. 
But  he  soon  turned  about,  and  said — 

“  These  won’t  do.  They  are  not  the  right  shape 
or  size.  Ton  must  measure  me  for  one  !” 

“  You  don’t  mean - ?”  gasped  Spindles.  “  Come, 

this  is  carrying  a  joke  too  far.” 

“  I  am  not  joking,”  said  the  stranger  ;  “  I  never 
joke.  I  want  you  to  take  my  measure.  And  I  want 
it  made  of  a  particular  shape.” 

Spindles  looked  towards  the  fire.  His  companions 
had  heard  part  of  the  conversation,  and,  gazing 
nervously  at  each  other,  they  had  put  on  their  hats  and 
overcoats,  pocketed  their  pipes,  and  taken  French 
leave. 

Spindles  found  himself  alone  with  the  cadaverous 
stranger,  and  feeling  very  queer.  He  began  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  had  better  come  in  the  morning,  when 
Mr.  Shrowdwell  was  in — Shrowdwell  understood  this 
business.  But  the  stranger  fixed  his  cold  black  eyes 
on  him,  and  whispered — 

“I  can’t  wait.  Tou  must  do  it — to-night.  Come, 
take  my  measure  !” 

Spindles  was  held  by  a  sort  of  fascination,  and 
mechanically  set  about  taking  his  measure,  as  a  tailor 
would  have  done  for  a  coat  and  trousers. 

“  Have  you  finished  ?”  said  the  stranger. 
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“  Y — y — es,  sir  ;  that  will  do,”  said  Spindles. 
“  What  name  did  you  say,  sir  ?” 

“  No  matter  about  my  name.  I  have  no  name.  Yet 
I  might  have  had  one,  if  the  fates  had  permitted.  Now 
for  the  style  of  the  coffin  I  want.” 

And  taking  a  pencil  and  card  from  his  pocket,  he 
made  a  rough  draft  of  what  he  wanted.  And  the  lines 
of  the  drawing  appeared  to  burn  in  the  dark  like 
phosphorus. 

“  I  must  have  a  lid  and  hinges — so,  you  see — and  a 
lock  on  the  inside,  and  plenty  of  room  for  my  arms.” 

“  All  r — r — ight,”  said  Spindles  ;  “  we’ll  make  it. 
But  it’s  not  exactly  in  our  line — to  m — m — ake  co — co 
— coffins  in  this  style.”  And  the  youth  stared  at  the 
drawing.  It  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  violoncello- 
case. 

“  When  can  I  have  it  ?”  said  the  stranger,  paying 
no  attention  to  Spindles’  remark. 

“  Day  after  to-morrow,  I  sup — p — ose.  But  I — 
will  have  to— ask  Shrowdwell — about  it.” 

“  I  want  it  three  days  from  now.  I’ll  call  for  it 
about  this  time  Friday  evening.  But  as  you  don’t 
know  me.  I’ll  pay  in  advance.  This  will  cover  all 
expenses,  I  think,”  producing  a  ten-pound  note. 

“  Certainly,”  stammered  Spindles. 

“  I  want  you  to  be  particular  about  the  lid  and  the 
locks.  I  was  buried  once  before,  you  see ;  and  this 
time  I  want  to  have  my  own  way.  I  have  one  coffin, 
but  it’s  too  small  for  me.  I  keep  it  under  my  bed, 
and  use  it  for  a  trunk.  Good  evening.  Friday  night — 
remember  !” 

Spindles  thought  there  would  be  little  danger  of  his 
forgetting  it.  But  he  didn’t  relish  the  idea  of  seeing 
him  again,  especially  at  night.  “  However,  Shrowd¬ 
well  will  be  here  then,”  he  said. 

When  the  mysterious  stranger  had  gone  Spindles 
put  the  bank-note  in  his  pocket-book,  paced  up  and 
down,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  wished  Shrowd¬ 
well  would  come  home. 

“  After  all,”  he  said,  “  it’s  only  a  crazy  man.  And 
yet  what  made  the  lamp  burn  so  dim  ?  And  what 
strange  raps  those  were  before  he  entered  !  And  that 
drawing  with  a  phosphoric  pencil !  And  how  like  a 
dead  man  he  looked  !  Pshaw  !  I’ll  smoke  another 
pipe.” 

And  he  sat  down  by  the  stove,  with  his  back  to  the 
coffins.  At  last  the  town-clock  struck  nine,  and  he 
shut  up  the  shop,  glad  to  get  away  and  go  home. 

Next  morning  he  told  Shrowdwell  the  story,  handed 
him  the  ten-pound  note  as  corroboration,  and  showed 
him  the  drawing,  the  lines  of  which  were  very  faint 
by  daylight.  Shrowdwell  took  the  money  gleefully, 
and  locked  it  in  his  safe. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  this  affair,  Mr.  Shrowd¬ 
well  ?”  Spindles  asked. 

“  This  is  some  poor  deranged  gentleman.  Spindles. 
I  have  made  coffins  for  deranged  men — but  this  is 
something  unusual — ha  !  ha ! — for  a  man  to  come  and 
order  his  own  coffin,  and  be  measured  for  it !  This  is 
a  new  and  interesting  case.  Spindles — one  that  I  think 
has  never  come  within  my  experience.  But  let  me  see 
that  drawing  again.  How  faint  it  is!  I  must  put  on 
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my  specs.  Why,  it  is  nothing  but  a  big  fiddle-case — 
a  double-bass  box.  He’s  probably  some  poor  dis¬ 
tracted  musician,  and  has  taken  this  strange  fancy  into 
his  head — perhaps  imagines  himself  a  big  fiddle — eh. 
Spindles  ?”  And  he  laughed  softly  at  his  own  conceit. 
“  ’Pon  my  soul,  this  is  a  queer  case — and  a  fiddle-case, 
too — ha!  ha!  But  we  must  set  about  fulfilling  his 
order.” 

By  Friday  noon  the  coffin  of  the  new  pattern  was 
finished.  All  the  workmen  were  mystified  about  it, 
and  nearly  all  cracked  jokes  at  its  queer  shape.  But 
Spindles  was  very  grave.  As  the  hour  approached 
when  the  stranger  was  to  call  for  it,  he  became  more 
and  more  agitated.  He  would  have  liked  to  be  away, 
and  yet  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  nervousness. 
He  asked  his  two  friends  to  come  in,  and  they  agreed 
to  do  so,  on  Spindles’  promise  to  go  first  to  a  tavern 
and  order  something  hot  to  fortify  their  courage. 
They  didn’t  say  anything  about  thisjto  Shrowdwell,  for 
he  was  a  temperance  man  and  a  sexton. 

They  sat  round  the  blazing  fire,  all  four  of  them, 
waiting  for  the  insane  man  to  appear.  It  wanted  a 
few  minutes  of  eight. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  that  lamp  ?”  said  Shrowd¬ 
well.  “  How  dim  it  burns  !  It  wants  oil.” 

“  I  filled  it  to-day,”  said  Spindles. 

“  I  feel  a  chill  all  down  my  back,”  said  Barker. 

“  And  there’s  that  rapping  again,”  said  O’Brien. 

There  ’voas  a  rapping,  as  if  underneath  the  floor. 
Then  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  coffins  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  ;  then  it  was  at  the  window-panes, 
and  at  last  at  the  door.  They  all  looked  bewildered, 
and  thought  it  very  strange. 

Presently  the  street-door  opened  slowly.  They  saw 
no  one,  but  heard  a  deep  sigh. 

“  Pshaw,  it’s  only  the  wind,”  said  Shrowdwell,  and 
rose  to  shut  the  door — when  right  before  them  stood 
the  cadaverous  stranger.  They  were  all  so  startled 
that  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

“  I  have  come  for  my  coffin,”  the  stranger  said,  in  a 
sepulchral  whisper.  “  Is  it  done  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Shrowdwell,  “  it’s  all  ready. 
Where  shall  we  send  it  ?” 

“  I’ll  take  it  with  me,”  said  the  stranger,  in  the  same 
whisper.  “  Where  is  it  ?” 

“  But  it’s  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry,”  said  the 
undertaker. 

“  That’s  my  affair,”  he  answered. 

“  Well,  of  course  you  are  the  best  judge  whether  you 
can  carry  it  or  not.  But  perhaps  you  have  a  cart  out¬ 
side,  or  a  porter?” 

All  this  while  the  lamp  had  burned  so  dim  that  they 
couldn’t  see  the  features  of  the  unknown.  But  sud¬ 
denly,  as  he  drew  nearer,  it  flared  up  with  a  sudden 
blaze,  as  if  possessed,  and  they  saw  that  his  face  was 
like  the  face  of  a  corpse.  At  the  same  instant  an  old 
cat  which  had  been  purring  quietly  by  the  stove — 
usually  the  most  grave  and  decorous  of  tabbies — started 
up  and  glared,  and  then  sprang  to  the  farthest  part  of 
the  room,  her  tail  puffed  out  to  twice  its  ordinary  size. 

They  said  nothing,  but  drew  back  and  let  him  pass 
towards  the  strange-looking  coffin.  He  glided  towards 
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it,  and  taking  it  under  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  no  heavier 
than  a  small  basket,  moved  towards  the  door,  which 
seemed  to  open  of  its  own  accord,  and  he  vanished  into 
the  street. 

“  Let’s  follow  him,”  said  the  undertaker,  “  and  see 
where  he’s  going.  You  know  I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts. 
I’ve  seen  too  many  dead  bodies  for  that.  This  is  some 
crazy  gentleman,  depend  on  it ;  and  we  ought  to  see 
that  he  doesn’t  do  himself  any  harm.  Come !” 

The  three  young  men  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  follow¬ 
ing  this  stranger  in  the  dark,  whether  he  were  living  or 
dead.  And  yet  they  liked  no  better  being  left  in  the 
dimly-lighted  room  among  the  coffins.  So  they  all 
sallied  out,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  visitor  just 
turning  the  corner. 

They  walked  quickly  in  that  direction. 

“  He’s  going  to  the  church,”  smd  Spindles.  “  No, 
he’s  turning  towards  the  graveyard.  See,  he  has  gone 
right  through  the  iron  gate !  And  yet  it  was  locked ! 
He  has  disappeared  among  the  trees !” 

“We’ll  wait  here  at  this  corner  and  watch,”  said 
Shrowdwell. 

They  waited  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  saw  no 
more  of  him.  They  then  advanced  and  peered  through 
the  iron  railings  of  the  cemetery.  The  moon  was 
hidden  in  clouds,  which  drifted  in  great  masses  across 
the  sky,  into  which  rose  the  tall,  dim  church  steeple. 
The  wind  blew  drearily  among  the  leafless  trees  of 
the  burial-ground.  They  thought  they  saw  a  dark 
figure  moving  down  towards  the  north-west  corner. 
Then  they  heard  some  of  the  vault  doors  creak  open 
and  shut  with  a  heavy  thud. 

“  Those  are  the  tombs  of  the  musicians,”  whispered 
the  undertaker.  “  I  have  seen  several  of  our  Handel- 
and-Haydn  Society  buried  there — two  of  them,  you 
remember,  were  taken  off  by  cholera  last  summer. 
Ah  well,  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  -,  we  none 
of  us  know  when  we  shall  be  taken.  I  have  a  lot 
there  myself,  and  expect  to  lay  my  bones  in  it  some 
day.” 

Presently  strange  sounds  were  heard,  seeming  to 
come  from  the  corner  spoken  of.  They  were  like 
the  confused  tuning  of  an  orchestra  before  a  concert — 
with  discords  and  chromatic  runs,  up  and  down,  from 
at  least  twenty  instruments,  but  all  muffled  and  pent  in, 
as  if  underground. 

Yet,  thought  the  undertaker,  this  may  be  only  the 
wind  in  the  trees.  “  I  wish  the  moon  would  come 
out,”  he  said,  “  so  we  could  see  something.  Anyhow, 
I  think  it’s  a  Christian  duty  to  go  in  there,  and  see  after 
that  poor  man.  He  may  have  taken  a  notion,  you 
know,  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  big  fiddle-case,  and  we 
ought  to  see  that  he  don’t  do  himself  any  injury. 
Come,  will  you  go?” 

“  Not  I,  thank  you — nor  I — nor  I,”  said  they  all. 
“We  are  going  home — we’ve  had  enough  of  this.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  undertaker.  “  As  you  please*. 
I’ll  go  alone.” 

Mr.  Shrowdwell  was  a  veritable  Sadducee.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  death  firmly.  The  only  resurrection  he 
acknowledged  was  the  resurrection  of  a  tangible  body 
at  some  far-off  Judgment  Day.  He  had  no  fear  of 


ghosts.  But  this  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  reason¬ 
ing  with  him  as  temperament,  and  the  constant  contact 
with  lifeless  bodies. 

“  When  a  man’s  dead,”  said  Shrowdwell,  “  he’s  dead, 
I  take  it.  I  never  see  a  man  or  woman  come  to  life 
again.  Don’t  the  Scriptures  say  ‘  Dust  to  dust  ?’  It’s 
true  that  with  the  Lord  nothing  is  impossible,  and  at 
tfie  last  day  He  will  summon  His  elect  to  meet  Him  in  the 
clouds  ;  but  that’s  a  mystery.” 

And  yet  he  couldn’t  account  for  this  mysterious 
visitor  passing  through  the  tall  iron  railings  of  the  gate 
— if  he  really  did  pass — for  after  all  it  may  have  been 
an  ocular  illusion. 

But  he  determined  to  go  in  and  see  what  he  could 
see.  He  had  the  key  of  the  cemetery  in  his  pocket. 
He  opened  the  iron  gate  and  passed  in,  while  the  other 
men  stood  at  a  distance.  They  knew  the  sexton  was 
proof  against  spirits  of  all  sorts,  airy  or  liquid  *,  and 
after  waiting  a  little  they  determined  to  go  home,  for 
the  night  was  cold  and  dreary,  and,  ghost  or  no  ghost, 
they  couldn’t  do  much  good  there. 

As  Shrowdwell  approached  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  graveyard  he  heard  those  singular  musical  sounds 
again.  They  seemed  to  come  from  the  vaults  and 
graves,  but  they  mingled  so  with  the  rush  and  moaning 
of  the  wind,  that  he  still  thought  he  might  be  mistaken. 

In  the  farthest  corner  there  stood  a  large  old  family 
vault.  It  had  belonged  to  a  family  with  an  Italian 
name,  the  last  member  of  which  had  been  buried  there 
many  years  ago — and  since  then  had  not  been  opened. 
The  vines  and  shrubbery  had  grown  around  and  over 
it,  partly  concealing  it. 

As  he  approached  it  Shrowdwell  observed  with 
amazement  that  the  door  was  open,  and  a  dense  phos¬ 
phorescent  light  lit  up  the  interior. 

“  Oh,”  he  said,  “  the  poor  insane  gentleman  has 
contrived  somehow  to  get  a  key  to  this  vault,  and  has 
gone  in  there  to  commit  suicide,  and  bury  himself  in  his 
queer  coffin — and  save  the  expense  of  having  an  under¬ 
taker.  I  must  save  him,  if  possible,  from  such  a 
fate.” 

As  he  stood  deliberating  he  heard  the  musical  sounds 
again.  They  came  not  only  from  the  vault,  but  from 
all  around.  There  was  the  hoarse  groaning  of  a  double- 
bass,  answered  now  and  then  by  a  low  muffled  wail  of 
horns  and  a  scream  of  flutes,  mingled  with  the  pathetic 
complainings  of  a  violin.  Shrowdwell  began  to  think 
he  was  dreaming,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  and  ears  to  see  if 
he  were  awake.  After  considerable  tuning  and  running 
up  and  down  the  scales,  the  instruments  fell  into  an 
accompaniment  to  the  double  bass  in  Beethoven’s  cele¬ 
brated  song. 

The  tone  was  as  if  the  air  were  played  on  the  har¬ 
monic  intervals  of  the  instrument,  and  yet  was  so 
weirdly  and  so  wonderfully  like  a  human  voice,  that 
Shrowdwell  felt  as  if  he  had  got  into  some  enchanted 
circle.  As  the  solo  drew  close  to  its  conclusion,  the 
voice  that  seemed  to  be  in  it  broke  into  sobs,  and  ended 
in  a  deep  groan. 

But  the  undertaker  summoned  up  his  courage,  and 
determined  to  probe  this  mystery  to  the  bottom.  Coming 
nearer  the  vault  and  looking  in,  what  should  he  see 
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but  the  big  musical  coffin  of  the  cadaverous  stranger 
lying  just  inside  the  entrance  of  the  tomb. 

The  undertaker  was  convinced  that  the  strange  gen¬ 
tleman  was  the  performer  of  the  solo.  But  where  was 
the  instrument  ?  He  mustered  courage  to  speak,  and 
was  about  to  offer  some  comforting  and  encouraging 
words.  But  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  the  lid  of 
the  musical  coffin,  which  had  been  open,  slammed  to,  so 
suddenly,  that  the  sexton  jumped  back  three  feet,  and 
came  near  tumbling  over  a  tombstone  behind  him.  At 
the  same  time  the  dim  phosphorescent  light  in  the  vault 
was  extinguished,  and  there  was  another  groan  from 
the  double-bass  in  the  coffin.  The  sexton  determined 
to  open  the  case.  He  stooped  over  it  and  listened. 
He  thought  he  heard  inside  a  sound  like  putting  a  key 
into  a  padlock.  “  He  mustn’t  lock  himself  in,”  he  said, 
and  instantly  wrenched  open  the  cover. 

Immediately  there  was  a  noise  like  the  snapping  of 
strings  and  the  cracking  of  light  wood — then  a  strange 
sizzling  sound — and  then  a  loud  explosion.  And  the 
undertaker  lay  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Shrowdwell  waited  for  her  husband  till  a  late 
hour,  but  he  did  not  return.  She  grew  very  anxious, 
and  at  last  determined  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
and  step  over  to  Mr.  Spindles’  lodgings  to  know  where 
he  could  be.  That  young  gentleman  was  just  about 
retiring,  in  a  very  nervous  state,  after  having  taken  a 
strong  nipper  of  brandy-and-water  to  restore  his  equa¬ 
nimity.  Mrs.  Shrowdwell  stated  her  anxieties,  and 
Spindles  told  her  something  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
evening.  She  then  urged  him  to  go  at  once  to  a 
police-station  and  obtain  two  or  three  of  the  constables 
to  visit  the  graveyard  with  lanterns  and  pistols; 
which,  after  some  delay  and  demurring  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  of  the  night,  and  a  promise  of  a 
reward  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Shrowdwell,  they  consented 
to  do. 

After  some  searching  the  constables  found  the  vault, 
and  in  front  of  it  poor  Shrowdwell  lying  on  his  back 
in  a  senseless  state.  They  sent  for  a  physician,  who 
administered  some  stimulants,  and  gradu^ly  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  and  upon  his  legs.  He  couldn’t 
give  any  clear  account  of  the  adventure.  The  vault 
door  was  closed,  and  the  moonlight  lay  calm  upon 
the  white  stones,  and  no  sounds  were  heard  but 
the  wind,  now  softly  purring  among  the  pines  and 
cedars. 

They  got  him  home,  and,  to  his  wife’s  joy,  found 
him  uninjured.  He  made  light  of  the  affair — told  her 
of  the  ten-pound  note  he  had  received  for  the  musical 
coffin,  and  soon  fell  soundly  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  his  iron  safe  to  reassure 
himself  about  the  ten-pound  note — for  he  had  had  an 
uncanny  dream  about  it.  To  his  amazement  and  grief 
it  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was  a  piece  of  charred 
paper. 

The  undertaker  lost  himself  in  endless  speculations 
about  this  strange  adventure,  and  began  to  think 


there  was  diabolic  witchcraft  in  the  whole  business, 
after  all. 

One  day,  however,  looking  over  the  parish  record, 
he  came  upon  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  Italian 
family  who  had  owned  that  vault.  On  comparing 
these  notes  with  the  reminiscences  of  one  or  two  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  Boggsville,  he  made  out  something 
like  the  following  history  : — 

Signor  Domerico  Pietri,  an  Italian  exile  of  noble 
family,  had  lived  in  that  town  some  fifty  years  since. 
He  was  of  an  unsocial,  morose  disposition,  and  very 
proud.  His  income  was  small,  and  his  only  son 
Ludovico,  who  had  decided  musical  talent,  determined 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  larger  cities,  as  a  performer 
on  the  double-bass.  It  was  said  his  execution  on  the 
harmonic  notes  was  something  marvellous.  But  his 
father  opposed  his  course,  either  from  motives  of 
family  pride  or  wishing  him  to  engage  in  commerce 
and  one  day,  during  an  angry  dispute  with  him, 
banished  him  from  his  house. 

Very  little  was  known  of  Ludovico  Pietri.  He  lived 
a  wandering  life,  and  suffered  from  poverty.  Finally 
all  trace  was  lost  of  him.  The  old  man  died,  and  was 
buried,  along  with  other  relatives,  in  the  Italian  vault. 
The  authorities  of  the  German  Church  had  permitted 
this  on  Signor  Domerico’s  renouncing  Romanism,  and 
joining  the  Protestants. 

But  there  was  a  story  told  of  a  performer  on  the 
double-bass  who  played  such  wild,  passionate  music, 
and  with  such  skill,  that  in  his  lonely  garret  one  night 
the  devil  appeared,  and  offered  him  a  great  bag  of  gold 
for  his  big  fiddle — proposing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
should  sign  a  contract  that  he  would  not  play  any  more 
during  his  lifetime — except  at  his  (the  fiend’s)  bidding. 
The  musician  being  very  poor  accepted  the  offer  and 
signed  the  contract,  and  the  devil  vanished  with  his 
big  fiddle.  But  afterwards  the  poor  musician  repented 
the  step  he  had  taken,  and  took  it  so  to  heart  that  he 
became  insane  and  died. 

Now,  whether  this  strange  visitor  to  Mr.  Shrowd- 
well’s  coffin  establishment,  who  walked  the  earth  in 
this  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  was  a  live  man,  or  the 
ghost  of  the  poor  maniac,  was  a  question  which  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

Some  hopeless  unbelievers  said  that  the  strange  big 
fiddle-case  was  a  box  of  nitro-glycerine  or  fulminating 
powder,  or  an  infernal  machine  ;  while  others  as  firmly 
believed  that  there  was  something  supernatural  and 
uncanny  about  the  affair,  but  ventured  no  philosophical 
theory  in  the  case. 

And  as  for  the  undertaker,  he  was  such  a  hopeless 
sceptic  all  his  life,  that  he  at  last  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  must  have  been  dreaming  when  he  had 
that  adventure  in  the  graveyard ;  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  William  Spindles’  repeated  declarations,  and 
those  of  the  two  other  young  men  (none  of  whom 
accompanied  Shrowdwell  in  his  visit),  that  everything 
happened  just  as  I  have  related  it. 


1 44. — Visiting  and  Evening  Toilets. 

{Paper  Patterns  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garcten.) 

We  have  been  looking  over  a  number  of  echantillons  First,  plain  beige  thin  and  soft,  self-coloured,  in  all 
for  pretty  spring  dresses.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  fancy  shades  of  grey,  brown,  and  buff,  and  also  in  very  pale 
woollen  materials  this  season.  We  will  describe  a  few.  blues  and  greens,  lilacs,  and  even  rose-colour. 


soft,  either  self-coloured,  or  striped,  or  a  carreaux.  tousfondus;  others  are  of  contrasting  colours  ;  mv/ and 

The  latter  style  of  cachemire  beige  is  extremely  new  blue  are  very  pretty,  grey  and  green,  buff  and  violet, 

and  pretty.  It  is  made  in  camdieu  shades  of  light-brown  Then,  again,  some  of  the  carreaux  are  of  varied 


Then  the  chine  beige  of  two  shades  of  colour,  the  chine 
pattern  being  darker  than  the  ground. 

In  extremely  good  quality  cachemire  beige,  fine  and 


145. — Wai.king  Toilets. 

(J^aper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


grey  or  buff,  with  streaks  in  black,  blue,  violet,  green, 
or  other  contrasting  tints.  Some  of  the  new  plaid 
patterns  are  all  of  soft  shad?d  tints,  what  we  ca'l  here 
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colours,  but  we  would  not  recommend  these  unless  for 
children,  because  they  are  too  gaudy. 

Rouill^re  is  the  name  of  a  soft  woollen  material  like 
cashmere,  but  thinner,  in  fancy  plaids. 

Next  comes  diagonale  in  all  shades,  mohairs  very 
bright  and  silky,  and  a  hundred  others,  which  are  all, 
in  fact,  varieties  of  summer  cashmere  and  beige  materials. 

The  beige  damasse  is  a  loose,  light  woollen  tissue, 
woven  in  patterns  like  damask  cloth.  It  is  also  a  great 
nouveaute. 


toilettes.  Or,  if  a  self-coloured  material  is  selected,  it 
is  generally  trimmed  with  some  fancy  tissue  of  the  same 
sort,  and  thus  very  pretty  costumes  are  contrived. 

Striped  and  plaid  summer  poplins  are  used  for  more 
elegant  dresses,  and  arc  often  combined  with  self-coloured 
faille  or  taffetas. 

For  walking  costumes  we  also  note  under  the  names 
of  Sultana  Fatima,  Nansorah,  and  Epingle  Oriental,  very 
pretty  and  novel  fancy  materials  to  which  we  must  add 
summer  vigogne,  leno,  and  Sicilienne. 


146.  — CHiLDKin’t  Toiixn. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaui^  JO,  Hem-ietto-street,  Covent  Garden^ 


In  self  colours  die  new’  shades  are — pea-green, 
Croizette  blue,  pervencbe,  ahnood,  steel-grey,  caroubier, 
faille  morte,  chamoe,  Marengo,  mignonette,  &c. 

In  fact,  we  had  never  before  seen  such  a  profusion  of 
pretty  new  fancy  materials.  Light,  soft,  prettily  tinted, 
varied  in  design,  the  new  spring  tissues  are  really 
delightful. 

As  a  change  from  the  monotony  of  self-coloured 
materials  ladies  hail  with  delight  this  year  the  pretty 
new  varieties  of  striped,  plaid,  chined,  and  damasse  beige 
fabrics,  so  charming  for  spring  and  summer  demi- 


As  for  silks,  they  are  less  de  fantaisie  than  these  sum¬ 
mer  woollen  materials. 

The  spring  robe  de  chamhre  is  made  ctf  ligbt>coioiired 
alpaca,  in  the  Princess  shape,  with  the  deep  Watteau 
pleat  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  biais  of  ruches  of  the 
same  material  in  a  darker  shade,  or  perhaps  of  silk  to 
match. 

For  a  morning  and  breakfast  toilet  the  nicest  model 
consists  of  a  skirt  and  blouse  tunic  of  sultana  or  leno, 
the  skirt  with  a  flounce  and  bouillon  round  the  bottom, 
the  blouse  made  plain,  buttoned  down  the  front  and 
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pleated  and  caught  up  behind  with  a  bow.  There  is  a 
large  pocket  on  one  side  in  front. 

Costumes  of  beige  or  mohair  are  mostly  composed 
of  a  flounced  skirt,  tablier  tunic,  with  bow  behind  and 
jacket  bodice. 

In  grhaille  silks,  charming  for  spring  toilette,  the 
dress  is  made  up  with  skirt  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  flounce  and  bouillons ;  closely-puffed  tablier  and 
cuirasse  bodice  with  narrow  puffings  in  front. 

Very  useful  also,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  the 


ficuveaute  called  toile  zephyr,  lighter  and  of  finer  quality 
than  had  yet  been  manuf^actured,  printamere  batiste 
in  light  blue  and  ecru,  and  percale  foulard,  a  charm¬ 
ingly  light  and  cool  material  closely  resembling  Japanese 
silk. 

Another  description  of  material  which  will  be  much 
employed  in  the  making  up  of  spring  and  summer  toilets 
is  the  silk  and  wool  canvas  tissue  which  just  began  to 
make  its  appearance  last  summer.  This  material  has 
borders  and  patterns  a  disposition, \ti  open-work  silk  tissue. 


147. — MoaNiNG  Dress. 

{Piper  Pattenu  of  Mxiumi  Goombb,  30,  Menrietta-streei,  Covent  Gardem.) 


cuirasse  and  tablier  of  black  alpaca,  trimmed  with 
woollen  guipure  insertion  or  beaded  black  lace,  to  wear 
with  a  silk  or  alpaca  skirt. 

And  for  an  out-of-door  mantle  there  are  pelerines  of 
the  same  alpaca  or  of  black  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
a  finely-pleated  black  silk  plisse,  and  finished  with  a 
very  pretty  pointed  hood,  cords,  and  tassels. 

For  the  summer  washing  materials  will  be  as  much 
in  vogue  as  ever.  Besides  toile  de  Vich'v  and  Oxford 
toile,  which  are  standing  fabrics  in  that  style,  there  is  a 


ready  to  make  up  into  tunics,  tabliers,  and  cuirasse 
bodices.  The  open-work  borders  form  a  striped,  checked, 
or  diamond  pattern.  This  pretty  tissue  is  used  for 
tunics  only,  with  underskirts  of  silk  of  a  darker  shade. 

The  tablier  and  the  Watteau  tunic  are  the  favourite 
models  this  spring.  The  costume  en  suite  is  so  very 
convenient,  as  well  as  elegant  and  graceful,  that  ladies 
do  not  seem  at  ail  ready  to  give  it  up,  in  spite  of  the 
introduction  of  new  models.  As  a  walking  dress  it  is 
still  quite  bien  perie,  and  the  long  single-skirted  dress 


148. — Walking  Toilet. 

aper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


v/ith  a  gathered  flounce,  bouillon,  and  heading.  The 
polonaise  is  made  blouse  fashion,  buttoned  all  the  way 
down,  trimmed  with  one  biais  of  plain  beige  of  the 
darker  tint  of  the  chine  pattern.  There  is  an  aum'miere 
jacket  of  the  same  material,  fastened  on  with  a  bow  of 
brown  faille.  The  blouse  is  finished  at  the  throat  with 


back  with  loops  and  lappets'  of  the  same  material.  The 
cuirasse  bodice  comes  down  very  low  over  the  hips, 
and  in  a  long  peak  both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  It  is 
trimmed  round  with  silk  fringe.  The  sleeves  are  of 
faille  like  the  skirt,  with  plisse  round  the  wrists.  The 
dark  blue  faille  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  deep  pluses 
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h  iablier  is  made  only  for  toilettes  of  a  more  elegant 
style — for  driving  in  a  private  carriage,  visits,  recep¬ 
tions,  dinners,  and  soirees. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples. 

An  indoor  dress  is  of  chined  beige  of  a  pretty 
shade  of  fawn  colour.  The  skirt  is  rasterre,  trimmed 


a  narrow  collar  and  bow  of  faille.  Coat  sleeves  with 
closely-puffed  revers. 

A  walking  costume  is  canevas  tissue  of  a  light  shade 
of  steel  blue  over  a  dark  blue  faille  skirt.  The  long 
tiblier,  with  double  open-work  silk  border,  ^  disposition, 
is  draped  over  the  skirt,  and  caught  up  very  high  at  the 
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A  neat  and  elegant  dress  for  afternoon  promenade  or 
visits  is  of  pretty  grisaille  taffetas.  The  front  and 
side  widths  of  the  skirt  are  trimmed  with  five  flounces  of 
graduated  size,  each  headed  with  a  narrow  puffing  and 
fluting.  At  the  back  there  is  a  semi- train  composed  of 
a  very  vidi  quadruple  fold  of  the  material  an  1  finished 


with  narrow  headings.  Watteau  bonnet  of  white  straw, 
trimmed  with  faille  ribbon  of  both  shades  of  blue  and 
with  clusters  of  white  asters. 

Costumes  of  blue,  ecru,  or  grey  toile  or  batiste  will 
be  made  this  summer  precisely  after  the  same  fashion. 
Dark  grey  batiste  will  be  most  fashionable  this  year. 


1 49. — Indoor  Toilet. 
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The  following  is  a  pretty  model : — The  skirt  of  the 
dark  grey  cloth,  trimmed  with  two  finely-pleated 
pluses  round  the  bottom.  Tablier  of  the  same,  trimmed 
with  two  deep  scalloped-out  borders  of  white  brodtrie 
Anglaise.  Cuirasse  bodice  worked  all  over  in  white  bro- 
derie  Anglaise,  narrow  plisse  round  the  bottom.  Pjain 
grey  sleeves  with  plisse  and  cuff  of  trsdirie  Anglaise. 


at  the  top  with  the  long  loops  and  ends  of  a  wide  sash 
to  match,  under  the  long  tight-fitting  basque  of  the 
cuirasse  bodice,  which  is  trimmed  round  with  on  a 
narrow  flounce,  bouillon  and  fluting.  The  coat  sleeves 
have  parements  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Another  and  more  dressy  toilette  is  of  peacock  blue 
taffetas  ;  the  skirt  just  lies  upon  the  ground,  trimmed 
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with  narrow  pluses  of  the  silk,  alternating  with  bands 
of  peacock’s  neck  feathers.  In  front,  drawn  puffings 
of  silk,  with  deep  plisse  and  very  long  tablier  edged 
with  similar  feathers,  and  caught  up  behind  under  the 
basque  of  the  cuirasse  bodice,  which  is  also  trimmed 
with  peacock’s  feathers. 


edged  with  two  plisses  of  taffetas  in  two  different 
shades.  Sleeves  of  taffetas,  with  two  plisses  of  taffetas 
for  the  cuff.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  tablier  with  narrow  plisses  of  taffetas  in  two  shades 
of  grey. 

The  new  plisse  trimmings  are  arranged  in  flat  pleats. 


A  costume  of  self-coloured  beige  of  two  shades  of 
grey,  and  taffetas  also  of  two  shades  of  the  same — 
making  in  all  four  shades  of  grey — is  made  thus  ;  the 
beige  skirt  has  pleats  of  taffetas  at  the  back  drawn  into 
kilted  bands  of  alternate  beige  and  taffetas,  showing 
one  beyond  the  other. 

Tablier  of  the  beige  material  (the  lighter  shade). 


very  slightly  overlapping  one  another,  as  in  Scotch  ki  ts 
for  little  boys.  Such  plisses  are  more  fashionable  just 
now  than  flounces.  They  are  employed  even  for 
trimming  ball-dresses. 

Thus  we  have  seen  a  white  faille  silk,  all  the  fulness 
of  which  was  drawn  behind  into  long  bouillons  divideel 
by  plisses t  as  above  described,  all  over  the  train.  The 


150. — Indoor  Toilet. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta~street,  Covent  Garden.^ 
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1 5 1. — Walking  Toilit. 

( Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streetf  Covent  Garden. ) 


and  clusters  of  the  same  flowers  are  placed  in  the 
hair. 

Ball  toilets  are  assuming  a  lighter  and  fresher  aspect, 
in  honour  of  spring.  There  are  less  of  beads  and 
spangles  in  their  trimmings,  and  a  greater  profusion  of 
lovely  buds  and  blossoms.  Wreaths  of  the  delicate 
pink  and  white  heather  blossoms,  with  their  dark 


still  of  the  e/deve  shape,  large  border  turned  up  ;  but 
crowns  are  not  quite  so  high.  We  will  describe  a  few. 

A  Charlotte  Corday  bonnet  of  grey  fancy  straw  has 
a  round  brim  sloped  olf  all  round,  with  small  turned-i’p 
curtain  at  the  back.  This  bonnet  is  lined  with  pale 
blue  taffetas,  and  trimmed  inside  with  a  ruche  of  the 
same  ;  a  cluster  of  tea  roses  is  placed  at  the  side.  The 


feather-like  foliage,  are  among  the  favourite  garnitures 
just  now.  llarebel's,  snowdrops,  violets,  and  other 
spring  flowers  are  also  imitated  in  perfection. 

Most  of  the  ball  coiffures  we  have  seen  consist  of 
one  large  cluster  of  flowers  with  a  long  trailing  spray. 

The  new  chapeaux  for  the  spring  and  summer  are 


front  part  was  covered  by  a  tablicr  of  embroidered 
blond,  with  a  light  wreath  of  pink  and  white  primroses 
thrown  across,  and  finished  at  the  back  by  a  very  large 
cluster  of  the  same  flowers.  A  small  wreath  is  placed 
as  a  Marie  Louise  cordon  across  the  cuirasse  bodice, 
which  is  trimmed  with  tulle  illusion  and  blond. 
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crown  is  ornamented  with  bows  of  very  wide  blue 
ribbon  and  a  few  large  roses. 

A  Chloe  bonnet  of  white  straw  is  of  a  diadem  shape, 
but  also  sloped  off  all  round  from  the  face.  It  is  lined 
with  pale  pink  taffetas,  and  trimmed  inside  with  a  very 
pretty  wreath  of  tinted  foliage.  A  wide  echarpe  of 
rose-coloured  brocaded  ribbon  is  gracefully  arranged 
round  the  crown  fastening  on  two  small  pink  and 
white  curled  feathers,  and  a  cluster  and  spray  of  tinted 
foliage. 

A  Duharry  bonnet  of  fine  black  English  straw  has 
a  toquet  crown  and  broad  evasee  border,  lined  inside 
with  a  torsade  of  cerise  velvet.  The  crown  is  trimmed 
with  velvet  to  match,  the  wing  of  a  black  cock,  and  a 
long  black  feather. 

A  diadem  bonnet  of  black  crinoline  has  the  border 
turned  up  into  a  high  diadem,  trimmed  with  a  drapery 
of  maize-coloured  taffetas,  with  one  large  beauti¬ 
fully-shaded  yellow  rose  in  the  middle.  A  maize 
echarpe  is  tied  round  the  crown,  falling  in  wide 
coques  and  lapels  at  the  back.  Another  yellow  rose 
hi  placed  in  the  centre,  over  the  first,  with  a  fine 
black  aigrette  and  a  long  feather  sweeping  over  the 
crown. 

A  capote  of  black  tulle  beaded  with  jet  has  a  small 
border  of  mauve  faille.  The  crown  is  finished  with  a 
large  bow  formed  of  mixed  coques  and  lapels  of  black 
beaded  blond  and  mauve  faille,  with  a  spray  of  white 
and  mauve  marguerites  des  jardins.  A  cluster  of  the 
same  flowers  is  placed  in  front  upon  the  crown,  with  a 
few  blossoms  inside  the  border,  which  is  lined  with 
black  beaded  lace.  This  bonnet  is  suitable  for  half¬ 
mourning  as  it  is,  but  may  be  trimmed  in  any  other 
colour.  There  are  strings,  or  rather  wide  barbes,  of 
beaded  tulle  edged  with  lace. 

Another  capote  is  of  pearl-grey  taffetas,  edged  with 
a  biais  of  a  darker  grey,  and  trimmed  with  an  echarpe 
in  Renaissance  lampas  ribbon  brocaded  in  various  shades 
of  the  same  grey  colour.  Bunches  of  scarlet  gera¬ 
niums  relieve  this  trimming ;  one  bunch  is  placed  under 
and  one  over  the  border,  and  two  shaded  grey  feathers 
fall  over  the  crown.  There  is  a  narrow  black  lace 
border  inside  the  edge  ;  there  are  also  strings  of  wide 
grey  lampas  ribbon  edged  with  narrow  lace. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

SPRING  DRESSES. 

I.  Dress  in  cachemire  des  Indes  in  two  shades,  brown 
and  nut-colour.  Slightly-trained  skirt,  with  flat  pleats 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  and  trimmed  at  the 
back  with  small  gathered  flounces  four  inches  deep. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Strange  World.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  (Maxwell  and  Co.,  Shoe- 
lane.) — Miss  Braddon  has  snch  a  lepon  of  admirers  that  the  mere 
annonncemeiit  of  a  new  novel  from  her  fertile  pen  is  enong'h  to  send 
thousands  of  readers  to  the  libraries.  The  novel  before  ns  exhibits  all 
her  vigorous  characteristics  of  style  and  command  of  incident.  We 
will  not  say  that  her  story  is  very  probable,  but  that  quality  goes  for 
little  in  an  exciting  novel ;  and  our  readers  may  bo  assu^  that,  having 
such  personages  and.incidents  as  a  long-lost  child,  a  love-crazed  woman 
wandering  about  in  the  moonlight,  a  secret  marriage,  a  mysterious 
murder,  aristocratic  beauties  with  a  queenly  air,  and  a  beautiful  actress 
with  wonderful  blue  eyes,  the  green-room  of  a  poverty-stricken  pro¬ 
vincial  theatre,  the  most  refined  and  gentlemanly  murderer  ever,  per¬ 
haps,  met  with  in  a  novel,  a  gipsy  fortune-teller,  and  a  blood-stained 
liandkerchief.  Miss  Braddon  keeps  the  interest  well  sustained  to  the 


Two  nut-coloured  cashmere  scarves  trimmed  with  pleat- 
ings  two  inches  deep,  fastened  under  the  fourth  fold  of 
the  tablier  at  each  side,  are  gracefully  draped  to  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  under  the  poufF,  whence  their 
wide  ends  fall  over  the  train.  Cuirasse  corsage  with 
Charlotte'fichu  in  nut-coloured  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
pleatings  and  knotted  on  the  chest.  Cuffs  to  match. 
Ruched  muslin  lingerie.  Chestnut  straw  hat,  with 
apple-blossoms  under  the  brim ;  brown  velvet  bows 
and  nut-coloured  feather  over  the  crown. 

2.  Dress  in  Sicilienne  and  foulard  in  two  shades  of 
lilac.  Slightly-trained  skirt,  with  pleated  foulard  flounces 
sixteen  inches  deep,  with  Sicilienne  bands  as  heading. 
The  tablier  is  trimmed  with  a  second  pleating  eight 
inches  deep,  arranged  in  the  same  way.  A  foulard 
scarf,  trimmed  with  pleatings  on  all  the  lower  edges, 
surrounds  the  top  of  the  tablier  and  the  whole  sidit, 
forming  at  the  back  a  pretty  bow  with  floating  ends. 
Bodice  with  long  points  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and 
small  basques  at  the  sides,  all  trimmed  with  foulard 
pleatings.  An  open  foulard  fichu,  with  pleatings  and 
bow,  trims  the  top.  The  bottom  of  the  sleeves  is 
trimmed  to  match.  Pleated  lingerie.  Chapeau  in  crepe 
and  Renaissance  damask,  with  ruches  of  white  tulle 
under  the  brim,  and  on  the  top  lilac  blossoms  with 
ribbon  and  feathers  to  match. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  NILSSON  FOOTSTOOL  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AND  FILOSELLE. 

Our  present  pattern  is  suitable  for  a  footstool,  small 
ottoman,  or  sofa  cushion,  according  to  the  size  of 
canvas  and  wool  employed ;  the  colours  are  so  well 
blended  that  it  would  suit  .almost  any  furniture,  and  the 
centre  circle  could  be  used  as  a  music-stool  or  mat. 

Materials  :  Half-yard  of  canvas,  8  skeins  of  light 
blue,  4  of  dark  blue,  g  of  crimson,  9  of  light  brown, 
6  of  2nd  shade,  5  of  3rd  shade,  4  of  orange,  3  of  light 
pink,  18  of  black  and  I  of  yellow  filoselle. 

Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  materials  for  3s.  pd., 
post  free. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

LITTLE  girl’s  FRENCH  PELISSE. 

This  pretty  garment  is  adapted  for  a  little  girl  between 
two  and  three  years  old,  and  is  suitable  for  making  in 
cashmere,  pique,  or  velvet ;  for  cashmere  it  should 
be  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  fringed.  Pique  should 
be  braided,  and  the  cape  edged  with  work,  and  for 
velvet  the  cape  only  should  be  trimmed  with  point  lace. 
Our  pattern  consists  of  five  pieces — the  front,  half  of 
back,  upper  and  under  portion  of  sleeve,  and  cape. 


very  end  of  the  third  volume.  The  characteri  arc  not  clahoiated,  but 
r.vther  sketched  with  a  vigorous  hand  that  knows  how  to  ju-oduce  a 
groat  effect  by  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  the  pencil.  The  energetic  farmer’s 
wife,  Mrs.  Trovenard,  so  rigid  in  her  sense  of  the  duty  s'.ie  owes  to  the 
unblemished  resijcctability  of  her  family,  and,  so  cruelly  conscientious, 
is  a  figure  of  mark;  and  poor  1)1  Uriel,  her  crazed  daughter,  is  very 
picturoscpie  and  pathetic. 

Moo'lij  and  Sankoj,  the  New  Eva  tKjelisfit ;  their  Lives  and  Labortrs. 
(Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row.)— We  have  here,  in  a  cheap 
and  attractive  form,  the  personal  history  of  these  two  rem.arkabh^ 
men,  and  an  account  of  their  ardous  and  successful  labours  in  this 
country,  with  specimons  of  the  sermons  and  addresses  and  descriiitions 
of  the  groat  services  and  meetings  in  which  they  have  taken  part.  The 
book  is  essential  to  those  who  desire  properly  to  appreciate  the  extent 
and  results  of  the  present  rein  irkable  religious  development. 


XUM 
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PUTTINGS 

At  last  we  have  had  a  little  spring  sunshine  and  soft 
airs  from  the  south  and  west,  after  our  long,  long 
winter.  For  two  whole  days  we  have  been  happy  in 
the  sudden  brightness,  those  at  least  who  are  chilly 
among  us.  The  hardy  people  who  like  bracing  “  sea¬ 
sonable”  weather  did  not  quite  approve.  They  shook 
their  heads  and  said  gravely,  “  But  it’s  too  mild  for  the 
season,  you  know.  It  can’t  be  healthy.”  Let  us  hope 
they  are  happy  now  when  the  bitter  east  wind  rages  at 
every  corner,  blows  sharp  bits  of  dust  into  our  eyes, 
does  its  best  to  follow  us  even  into  our  warm  rooms, 
and  the  weather  is  not  at  all  too  mild  for  the  season  ! 

This  is  a  most  difficult  time  of  year  in  which  to  dress 
with  taste  as  well  as  proper  care  for  the  health.  The 
bright  sunshine  tempts  us  to  put  on  spring  textures  and 
colours  lighter  than  those  we  have  worn  during  the 
winter,  but  when  we  get  to  the  shady  side  of  the  street 
we  find  that  one  sunny  day  does  not  make  it  spring  any 
more  than  one  swallow  makes  a  summer.  There  is  a 
vulgar  old  proverb  that  tells  us  not  to  doff  our  warm 
clothing  till  May  has  given  place  to  beautiful  June,  the 
sweetest  month  in  all  the  year,  and  the  old  proverb  is 
not  far  wrong,  while  its  antiquity  proves  that  it  is  a 
long,  a  very  long  time  since  May  was  the  sort  of  month 
the  poets  describe  it  as  being.  And  yet  the  poets,  being 
proverbially  poor  and  usually  thin-skinned,  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  east  wind  ! 

But  perhaps  before  these  words  are  under  the  eyes 
of  our  gentle  readers  we  may  be  rejoicing  in  bright 
warm  weather  again,  and  then  we  shall  all  be  thinking 
of  our  spring  costumes,  and  how  best  to  put  ourselves 
in  harmony  with  the  general  brightness. 

There  is  one  great  change  to  be  remarked  in  the 
dresses  that  have  been  prepared  for  the  coming  season. 
Waists  are  worn  long  again.  Fashion,  Procrustes  like, 
has  stretched  our  waists  by  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half, 
if  not  more.  This,  joined  to  the  increasing  tightness 
with  which  our  skirts  are  to  be  tied  back,  will  make  us 
look  even  slighter  and  slimmer  than  we  have  been 
doing  lately,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible.  The  dresses 
being  worn  to  clear  the  ground  in  front,  touch  it  at  the 
sides,  and  lie  on  it  at  the  back,  will  add  to  the  apparent 
height,  so  that  we  shall  all  be  gliding  through  the 
summer  months  as  though  we  had  had  some  such 
experience  as  the  man  whose  picture  was  in  one  of  the 
comic  papers  some  time  ago.  He  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  hothouse,  and  when  he  woke  up  he  found  that  the 
forcing  properties  of  the  place  had  acted  upon  him  so 
strongly  that  his  head  was  touching  the  roof,  while  his 
breadth  was  by  contrast  almost  inappreciable  ! 

Tabliers  are  very  long,  and  looped  up  slightly  in  front 
at  about  ten  inches  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt. 
The  scarves  that  have  become  so  fashionable  lately 
assist  in  draping  these  tabliers  gracefully  over  the  skirt. 

I  can  scarcely  give  a  better  idea  of  the  fashions  than 
by  describing  some  of  the. dresses  I  have  seen  in  my 
flirtings  this  month. 


IN  MARCH. 


The  one  that  made  the  greatest  impression  on  my 
mind  was  in  black  silk  with  a  black  satin  stripe,  trimmed 
with  two  or  three  closely-pleated  flounces.  The  tablier 
was  of  plain  black  faille,  trimmed  all  round  with  flowers 
in  steel  embroidered  on  net.  The  peculiar  cachet  of 
this  dress  consisted  in  the  fact  that  in  one  piece  with 
the  tablier  was  a  continuation,  in  shape  something  like 
a  child’s  bib,  which  was  embroidered  in  steel  and  went 
over  the  front  of  the  body,  fastening  on  the  left  shoulder. 
At  the  same  establishment  (Messrs.  Jay’s  Mourning 
Warehouse,  Regent-circus)  I  also  saw  a  dress  in  two 
shades  of  faille — one  dark  violet,  the  other  very  pale 
mauve.  A  point  is  formed  in  front  of  small  flounces  in 
the  dark  shade  pointing  upwards,  and  all  the  way  down 
the  back  these  little  flounces  point  downwards.  The 
tablier  is  in  a  check  of  the  two  shades,  and  is  trimmed 
all  round  with  tape  fringe  of  the  lighter  shade,  finished 
with  tassels  in  the  darker.  Another  exquisite  dress 
was  of  a  very  bright  delicate  shade  of  mauve,  almost 
what  our  mothers  called  “  peach.”  This  has  a  deep 
tablier  trimmed  down  the  front  with  flat  pleats  placed 
at  regular  intervals ;  the  tablier  is  trimmed  all  round 
with  two  flounces  and  a  heading  of  duchesse  lace,  and 
in  the  fulness  at  the  back  this  beautiful  lace  disappears 
and  reappears  in  a  graceful  way  that  is  past  describing. 
The  basque  bodice  of  this  dress  is  very  beautiful.  It 
is  trimmed  round  the  neck  and  basques  with  the  lace, 
and  the  sleeves,  with  the  exception  of  a  silk  pleating 
at  the  cuffs,  are  entirely  of  lace. 

In  the  same  establishment  with  these  elaborate  dresses 
I  saw  some  inexpensive  black  silk  costumes  in  various 
styles  of  more  or  less  elaboration  which  are  sold  at 
guineas  the  costume.  The  silk  is  good,  the  style  un¬ 
exceptionable,  and  I  mention  them  particularly  because 
our  country  subscribers  may  be  glad  to  know  where  to 
send  for  re.'.dy-made  black  silk  costumes.  The  bonnets 
at  Messrs.  Jay’s  are  all  well  worth  describing,  but  I 
have  space  only  for  two  or  three.  One  is  in  black  chip, 
with  an  exquisite  half-wreath  of  white  crush  roses 
under  the  brim,  and  another  on  the  crown,  with  black 
ribbon  and  feathers.  Black  tulle  strings.  Another  is 
in  white  chip,  almost  like  the  old-fashioned  gipsy 
hat,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  and  a  white  feather. 
Another  beautiful  model  was  in  black  straw,  trimmed 
with  a  profusion  of  wheat — a  remarkably  becoming 
bonnet.  They  are  now  worn  more  of  an  oval  shape 
than  round,  and  jet  is  still  used  in  trimmings. 

The  mantilla  is  gaining  ground  in  Paris,  and  ought 
to  become  popular  here,  for  it  is  remarkably  becoming. 
It  falls  over  the  front  of  the  hair  in  a  point,  and  has  a 
bunch  of  roses  at  the  ear.  Covering  the  back  of  the 
hair  it  comes  over  the  shoulders  to  the  front,  crossing 
on  the  chest  like  a  fichu.  At  Messrs.  Debenham  and 
Freebody’s,  Wigmore-street,  where  I  saw  a  very  pretty 
black  lace  mantilla  of  this  kind,  I  also  saw  some  charm¬ 
ing  bonnets.  One  was  in  black  straw  lined  with  maize 
silk,  trimmed  on  the  top  with  maize  feathers,  and  under 
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the  brim  with  scarlet  poppies  and  wheat.  Nothing 
could  be  prettier  for  a  brunette.  Another  was  very 
simple  and  remarkably  elegant,  being  of  plain  black  chip 
trimmed  with  white  crepe  lisse,  with  long  strings  and  a 
bunch  of  exquisite  variegated  green  leaves  under  the 
brim  over  the  forehead.  Others  there  were  in  brown 
and  chestnut,  pale  blue  and  cream  colour,  with  pretty 
black  hats  on  which  feathers  and  feather  trimming  were 
profusely  used. 

I  am  asked  so  many  questions  about  children’s  dresses 
that  I  looked  very  attentively  at  this  department  of 
Debenham  and  Freebody’s  establishment.  I  saw  there 
a  most  perfect  little  white  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
pale  blue  silk  and  white  daisies,  to  be  worn  with 
a  pretty  blue  costume  made  thus :  three  flounces,  about 
four  inches  deep,  trimmed  the  back  of  the  skirt,  which 
was  gathered  four  times  below  the  waist,  with  an 
interval  of  two  inches  between  the  first  two  gatherings 
and  the  second  two.  The  front  of  the  skirt  was 
trimmed  round  with  two  very  narrow  flounces,  and 
over  it  fell  an  open  tablier  trimmed  with  broderie 
Anglaise.  This  tablier  opened  over  a  vest  in  front, 
which  was  only  simulated  in  the  trimming. 

A  mauve  silk  for  a  child  was  trimmed  with  three 
frills  at  the  back,  only  one  in  front  was  headed  by 
drawings  of  the  silk  about  six  inches  in  depth.  Over 
this  was  worn  an  open  tunic  of  white  striped  grenadine, 
trimmed  with  a  frill  of  itself  and  white  silk  fringe. 
The  sleeve  of  this  dress  was  very  neat  and  pretty, 
being  trimmed  at  the  wrist  with  drawings  of  the  silk 
similar  to  that  on  the  skirt,  but  narrower.  A  little  fete 
dress  was  made  of  puffed  white  muslin  and  insertion 
over  blue  silk.  Children’s  outdoor  costumes  are  kept 
here  ready  made. 


Among  the  prettiest  spring  dresses  I  have  seen  is  an 
ecru  linen,  at  Mrs.  Jay’s,  259,  Regent-circus,  and 
opposite  Messrs.  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse.  A  crossing 
full  of  terrors  for  the  timid  intervenes  between  the  two 
establishments ;  but  it  is  worth  encountering  more 
perils  than  a  London  crossing  affords  for  a  peep  at  such 
a  pretty  dress.  The  tablier  is  crossed  diagonally  by  a 
deep  trimming  of  broderie  Anglaise  worked  in  the  linen, 
and  this  trimming  continues  over  the  bodice,  crossing 
the  shoulder,  forming  a  very  becoming  pleated  fichu  at 
the  back,  and  crossing  over  the  other  shoulder  again. 
The  whole  is  put  on  in  a  moment,  for.  the  trimming  is 
buttoned  down  over  the  tablier  to  keep  it  in  its  place, 
and  need  not  be  unbuttoned  in  taking  off  or  putting  on. 
“  Zara”  inquires  whether  Mrs.  jay  makes  up  the 
dresses  to  fit  and  sends  them  out  complete,  and  as  she 
is  late  for  the  Conversazione  and  yet  wishes  for  an 
answer  this  month,  I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  her  here 
that  dressmakers  are  now  employed  on  the  premises. 
A  new  morning  dress  has  just  been  originated  here, 
which  is  very  suitable  for  both  invalids  and  very  indolent 
people,  for  it  is  put  on  all  in  one,  and  yet  is  quite 
elaborate  enough  to  go  out  in.  It  is  Princess  shape 
and  buttons  down  the  front.  The  tablier  and  tunic  are 
draped  round  the  dress  and  fastened  to  it  by  bows,  and 
the  whole  is  tied  back  tightly,  forming  a  most  tasteful 
and  complete  dress.  It  will  be  made  in  all  colours,  and 
is  called  the  Sans-Peine. 

Belts  will  be  worn  this  summer  with  morning  and 
afternoon  dresses,  though  dinner  dresses  are  almost 
invariably  made  with  basques.  Chased  silver  belts  will 
be  fashionable.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  Albanian 
Belt,  as  made  by  Walter  Thornhill,  144,  New  Bond- 
street  : — 


Parasols  are  to  be  worn  of  a  sensible  size  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  they  are  to  have  sensible  handles,  not  the 
thick  heavy  whip-handles  that  burst  our  tight  gloves 
last  year.  A  new  style  shown  me  at  Messrs.  Deben¬ 
ham  and  Freebody’s  consisted  of  a  parasol  on  which 
the  silk  was  puffed  in  tiny  puffings  on  four  of  the  sides 
and  plain  on  the  other  four,  one  of  the  puffed  sides 
being  placed  between  a  plain  one  on  one  side  and  two 
plain  ones  on  the  other,  while  the  plain  sides  are 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  rdarive  to  the  paffed  ones. 
Some  of  the  parasols  are  trimmed  like  dresses  with 
little  flounces,  bouillonnes,  and  heidir^s.  Here  also  I 
saw  a  novelty  in  sashes,  with  pockets  of  the  silk  in  the 
shape  of  a  horn,  and  trimmed  with  little  leaves  of  silk. 
The  spring  dresses  shown  me  were  nearly  all  either  in 
two  shades  of  brown  or  two  shades  of  grey.  The 
favourite  mixture  is  silk  and  cashmere,  and  a  most 
happy  union  it  is.  One  in  two  shades  of  brown  had 
the  skirt  in  the  cashmere,  while  all  the  trimmings  were 
in  a  darker  shade  of  silk.  The  double  flat  pleating 
down  the  back  of  the  bodice  and  the  sleeves  also  in 
the  silk. 


It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  the  present  style  of 
dress  a  well-fitting  corset  is  indispensable.  The  novelty 
of  the  season  in  this  special  direction  is  the  Pro-Tern. 
Corset,  patented  by  Williamson,  of  Leighton  Buzzard, 
and  its  distinctive  quality  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  corset 
and  dress4mprover  are  in  one.  The  latter,  however, 
is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used  or  not  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  wearer.  The  Pro-Tern,  is  light  in 
make  yet  durable,  and  is  both  firm  and  flexible,  a  most 
desirable  union  of  apparently  opposite  qualities,  though 
it  may  not  appear  quite  so  desirable  to  the  schoolboy 
when  bis  hand  is  tingling  from  the  indisputable  “  firm¬ 
ness”  of  the  master’s  rod,  whose  “  flexibility”  imparts 
the  sting. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  rectifying  a  mistake  I 
made  in  my  “  Flittings”  last  month.  I  said  that  the 
Princess  Collapsing  Dress  Improver  was  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Izod,  whereas  the  patentees  are  Skinner 
and  Co.,  Cox’s-court,  Little  Britain. 

Now  that  woollen  stockings  will  soon  have  to  give 
way  to  cotton,  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
those  of  Jannings  and  Son,  1 6,  Fenchurch-street,  are 
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thoroughly  recommendable.  Personally  I  can  vouch 
for  their  good  qualities.  Being  double  at  the  heel  and 
under  the  sole,  they  do  not  get  thin  until  they  have 
been  worn  long  enough  to  send  a  less  carefully  made 
stocking  into  holes.  At  the  same  establishment  the 
well-known  Copenhagen  Glove  is  sold  in  all  colours. 
These  gloves  have  the  advantage  of  wearing  very  well, 
and  can  now  be  had  in  all  the  new  shades. 


Here  is  an  oxydiscd  silver  jewel-case,  the  original  ot 
which  I  saw  at  Asser  and  Sherwin’s,  Strand.  Among 
other  most  fascinating  things,  a  photographic  album,  for 
instance,  of  Algerian  onyx,  the  beautilul  white  veinings 
of  which  were  well  relieved  by  the  Florentine  mosaic 
with  which  it  was  inlaid  in  the  form  of  flowers,  with 
engraved  ormolu  mounting.  These  large  albums  are 
constructed  to  hold  two  hundred  photographs  ot 
different  sizes.  I  saw  there,  also,  an  exquisite  writing 
set  in  the  same  Algerian  onyx,  with  the  ormolu  mount¬ 
ings  dotted  here  and  there  with  malachite.  Glove- 
boxes  and  handkerchief-boxes  in  the  same  looked  as  if 
made  on  purpose  to  tempt  some  one  to  give  presents  ot 
them,  as  did  also  a  morocco  case  containing  a  purse 
and  card-case  ;  and  a  photograph  frame  in  gold  and 
onyx  did  not  look  suitable  for  containing  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  the  Claimant,  Dr.  Kenealy,  or  the  Two- 
headed  Nightingale,  which  latter  afflicted  young  person 
is  about  to  appear  among  us  again,  I  believe.  Book- 
slides  of  Coromandel  wood  inlaid  with  flowers  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  work  are  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  up 
whenever  a  book  is  taken  out,  so  that  instead  of  the 
books  all  reeling  about  when  a  companion  book  leaves 
its  place,  the  slide  keeps  them  compact  and  upright. 

So  much  for  the  novelties  of  the  season,  long  waists 
at  the  head  of  them.  This  time  next  year  where  will 
our  waists  be  ?  Will  they  have  gone  on  lengthening 
till  they  are  not  far  from  one’s  knees,  or  will  they  be  up 
under  our  arms  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say ;  but,  judging 
from  the  prevalence  of  points  and  long  basques,  we 
may  expect  that  long  waists  will  continue  in  fashion  for 
some  months  at  least. 


Our  High  Church  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Lily  of  the  Nile  {Calla  Ethlopua),  so  much  used 
in  Easter  decorations,  may  be  haa  at  Radclylfe’s,  129, 
High  Holborn.  This  is  an  illustration  of  a  beautiful 


floral  decoration  for  chimney  and  fireplace.  It  is  rather 
early  in  the  season  to  write  about  aquaria,  fern-screens, 
window- ferneries,  and  other  pretty  things  of  the  same 
kind  that  make  rooms  look  so  cool  in  summer,  but  later 
on  I  hope  to  flit  again  among  objects  so  congenial  to  a 
humming-bird  as  broad-leaved  ferns  and  delicate  mosses, 
and  to  describe  them  for  our  readers  as  arranged  at  the 
establishment  at  129,  High  Holborn.  Just  now,  how¬ 
ever,  with  east  winds  and  showers  of  sleet,  I  felt  more 
attracted  by  an  orchid-case  in  which  these  beautiful 
creatures — for  they  really  look  more  like  creatures  than 
flowers — can  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable.  By  an 
ingenious  contrivance  the  temperature  is  kept  even, 
mercury  in  a  tube  acting  as  a  “  ronning  messenger,” 
and  turning  the  gas  on  or  off  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  heat.  These  can  also  be  heated  with 
oil.  Ladies  who  garden  should  send  for  their  flower- 
seeds  at  once,  as  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  they  may 
be  sowed  almost  immediately. 

Humming-Bird. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


The  Maiden’s  Tear.  Second  Reverie  for  the  Piano.  By  Lillie 
Albrecht.  (Duncan  Davison  and  Co.,  244,  Refrent-street.)  Brilliant 
and  full  of  fcelinjir,  this  Reverie  may  rank  with  the  best  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith’s  compositions. 

La  Poste  Ju  Village.  Galop  Brillant.  By  Lillie  Albrecht,  Author 
of  Waverlfy.  (Goddard  and  Co.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  g^ops  we 
have  heard  for  some  time.  The  time  is  well  marked,  and  the 
air  as  pretty  as  that  of  so  business-like  a  measure  as  a  galop 
e  an  be. 


Ah!  Sweet.  Thou  Little  Knoivest,  Words  by  Hood.  Mustc  ^ 
Bdward  Duval.  (Duncan  Davison  and  Co.,  241,  Regent-street,  W. 
This  is  a  serenade,  written  with  violin  obbli^to  accompaniment,  and 
adapted  for  a  soprano  or  tenor  voice.  It  is  very  pleasing,  and  does  no 
injustice  to  the  well-known  words. 

Hymn  for  the  Night.  Words  by  J.  Parr.  Music  by  II.  W.  A. 
Beale.  (Weippert  and  Co.,  3/7,  Regent-street,  W.)  A  simple  and 
melodious  paraphrase  of  the  verse,  “  lie  shall  give  His  angels  charge 
concerning  thee.” 
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165. — Design  for  Umbrflla-Case  (164) 


167. — Berlin  Work  Border. 

X  Grey.  O  2nd  Shade.  B  3rd  Shade.  [•]  4th  Sh:vde.  ip  5th  Shade.  Oak.  □  2nd  Shade.  □  3rd  Shade.  q  Brown.  ffl|2nd  Shade. 

e  3rd  Shade.  I  4th  Shade.  ■  Blue.  Black.  q'  White. 
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170. 

Ornamental  Work-Bag. 


171. — Border  in  Guipure  D’Art. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 


With  the  present  century  invention  has  seemed  to  take  a  new  departure,  and  more  especially  diiriuij  the  last 
thirty  years  science,  ai't,  and  man’s  inventive  genius  have  leagued  themselves  together  to  find  metluKls  of  econo¬ 
mising  time,  brain-jiower,  manual  labour,  and  exjKUuliture.  It  is  our  intention  to  set  apart  this  page  of  the 
Exglishwomas’s  DojiJisTIc  Magazine  to  examining  into  the  results  of  such  of  these  discoveries  as  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  domestic  ivnnfort  and  the  economy  of  time,  trouble,  and  money  in  English  homes.  Each 
month  we  will  take  up  a  different  subject  and  present  it  to  our  readers  in  iis  brief  a  form  us  possible,  laying 
before  them  all  the  latest  iniprovemei.ts  in  Uie  various  branches  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  bringing  to  their 
notice  such  new  inventioi'S  as  may  lx?ar  on  the  matter  under  consideration. 

May  we  beg  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  us  in  carrj'ing  out  a  project  that  we  hope  will  prove  beneficiid 
to  many,  and  more  especially  to  those  wii.h  whom  economy  is  a  daily  necessity  ?  Our  readers  can  help  us  very 
materially  by  sending  us  letters  recoialiug  their  exjxTicnce  on  tho  various  matters  we  bring  under  their  notice. 
These  letters  will  be  i)rinted  in  the  Exglisuwoman’s  Domestic  Mag.vzixe,  following  the  “  Economist”  article, 
and  thus  a  system  of  co-ojicration  will  be  established  by  which  every  clever  English  housewife,  in  addition  to 
making  her  own  home  a  model  of  good  management,  may  assist  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their  efforts  to  the 
same  good  end. 


IN  the  February  number  our  subject  was  “  Economy 
in  Fuel.”  The  letters  we  received  in  response 
will  be  found  on  the  following  page.  This  month  our 
remarks  will  be 

ON  LIGHT. 

Among  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day,  not 
only  economical  but  sanitary,  is  that  of  the  best  light 
to  be  used  in  our  houses.  Gas  continues  to  be  the 
most  popular,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  lighted  and  turned  off.  But  gas  is  rising  in 
price  together  with  coal,  and  the  prophets  of  evil  are 
beginning  to  foresee  the  end  of  our  supply  of  both. 
Consequently,  inventors  are  busy  with  lamps,  and 
scientific  men  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  various  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  the  best 
means  for  refining  them,  and  for  securing  that  perfec¬ 
tion  of  combustion  which  is  the  only  safeguard  against 
disagreeable  odours. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour, 
thought,  and  ingenuity  expended  on  the  subject  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light  now-a-days,  and  when  one  has  listened  to  the 
endless  discussions  on  the  question,  “  Which  is  the 
best  kind  of  light  ?”  one  almost  fancies  that  the  curfew 
bell  was  an  excellent  institution,  and  that  the  simple  old 
Saxons  who  went  to  bed  at  eight  and  rose  with  the 
dawn  were  the  wise  people,  and  wisdom  has  died  with 
them.  “  Our”  ancestors  I  was  about  unwarily  to  call 
them,  forgetting  that  everybody’s  ancestors  came  over 
■with  William  the  Conqueror  ! 

However,  we  are  scarcely  likely  to  emulate  the  far- 
back  inhabitants  of  our  island  in  their  primitive  hours, 
so  we  must  try  to  unriddle  the  riddle  of  cheap  and 
good  light  for  our  English  dwellings. 

Gas  is  unsatisfactory  to  many  individuals  on  account 
of  a  certain  unpleasant  flickering  to  which  it  is  subject, 
most  trying  to  the  sight,  and  therefore  to  the  brain, 
causing  headache,  giddiness,  &c.  Those  who  write  or 
read  much  will  acknowledge  this  experience.  It  is  also 
unsatisfactory  generally  on  account  of  the  rapid  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  atmosphere  in  gas-lighted  rooms,  and  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  gas  upon  pictures,  books, 
flowers,  hangings,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  great  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  using  gas, 
such  as  the  Argand  burners,  which  regulate  the  supply 
of  air  to  the  gas  with  perfect  exactness,  and  secure  a 
very  superior  light  from  a  smaller  quantity  of  gas. 


There  is  also  the  contrivance  of  placing  a  small  piece  of 
platinum  in  the  flame  of  ordinary  gas-burners,  the  illu¬ 
minating  power  being  thereby  increased  63  per  cent, 
according  to  Dr.  Letheby.  The  longer  the  gas  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  heated  part  of  the  burner  before  it  joins 
the  burning  portion  the  greater  is  the  light  produced, 
and  therefore  burners  have  been  constructed  in  which  the 
flow  of  gas  is  kept  back  by  wire  gauze,  cotton  wool,  &c., 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  issue  of  the  gas. 

I  mention  these  contrivances  because,  though  some  of 
them  are  not  recent  inventions,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known,  judging  from  the  wretched  light  thrown 
out  from  gas-burners  in  many  country  hotels,  waiting- 
rooms,  and  in  not  a  few  private  houses  in  both  town 
and  country. 

The  Silber  Lamp  gives  out  a  remarkably  soft,  steady, 
white  light,  which  is  really  soothing  to  eyes  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  harsh  glare  of  gaslight.  The 
respective  cost  of  gas  and  oil  burned  in  these  lamps  has 
been  carefully  calculated,  and  the  result  shows  that  the 
oil  lights  are  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
coal-gas. 

The  Duplex  Lamp  is  extremely  simple  in  construction 
and  economical  in  use.  The  cottons  last  for  four  months, 
and  the  light  afforded  is  very  powerful.  The  oil  burned 
in  them  is  Moluccas,  and  the  chimneys  do  not  break, 
being  made  in  a  conical  shape.  The  light  is  considered 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  twenty-four  sperm  candles,  and  the 
oil,  though  rather  higher  in  price  than  the  common  oils, 
burns  a  longer  time  on  accountof  theexplosive  properties, 
or  spirit,  having  been  nearly  all  removed.  The  Moluccas 
oil  cannot  ignite  under  1 20  degrees  of  heat,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  practically  safe  in  use.  it  has  no  smell,  which  is 
really  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
choosing  oil. 

These  Duplex  lamps  are  made  in  most  ornamental 
and  artistic  styles.  A  bronze  brcicket  lamp,  for  instance, 
is  supported  by  a  female  figure  with  raised  arms. 
Another  is  surmounted  by  a  vase  of  flowers,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  small  fountain  of  scented  water  plays. 
Flower-stands  and  lamps  are  combined  in  all  styles. 

The  Ornithological  and  Zoological  lamps  are  very 
ingenious,  being  made  from  the  bodies  of  stuffed  mon¬ 
keys,  apes,  foxes,  dogs,  owls,  eagles,  vultures,  golden 
pheasants,  birds  of  paradise,  storks,  and  other  animals 
and  birds.  This  would  be  a  pleasant  way  of  utilising 
family  pets  after  their  lamented  decease. 
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The  Paragon  l,amp  is  on  the  principle  of  the  Paragon 
stoves  mentioned  in  our  Economist  article  of  February. 
Crystal  oil  is  burned  in  them.  This  oil  is  quite  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  when  had  pure  there  is  no  danger  of  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  light  is  intensely  brilliant  and  steady. 
There  is  very  little  trouble  involved  in  their  use,  and 
they  are  to  be  had  at  all  prices,  ranging  from  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  artistic.  Some  of 
them  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  converted  into 
receptacles  for  flowers,  forming  beautiful  vases  elegant 
in  form  and  brilliant  in  colouring. 

Messrs.  Dietz,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Paragon 
Lamp,  are  just  now  perfecting  a  contrivance  for  the 
lighting  of  shop-windows  or  staircases  with  oil.  The 
reservoir  is  in  a  brass  tube,  by  which  arrangement  the 
only  breakable  portion  is  the  globe,  which  screws  on 
to  the  tube.  There  is  thus  no  danger  of  knocking  over 
the  reservoir,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  lamp, 
might  occur  in  exposed  situations. 

The  moderateur  lamps  that  were  so  much  the  fashion 
some  years  ago  have  fallen  into  disfavour  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  also  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  servant  thoroughly  understand 
their  management.  The  pumping  up  of  the  oil,  and 
the  necessity  of  its  overflowing  before  the  wick  should 
be  lighted,  seemed  to  be  always  insurmountable  difEcul- 
ties  with  Mistress  Abigail.  Now,  however,  great  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  lamps 
for  burning  colza  oil,  and  many  people  prefer  these  to 
the  lamps  in  which  mineral  oil  is  burned. 

In  the  Queen’s  Reading  Lamp,  as  made  by  M.  Pil- 
lischer,  ot  Bond-street,  this  oil  is  usually  burned, 
though  they  can  now  be  had  to  burn  mineral  oils.  It 
is  a  graceful  lamp,  and  the  shades  may  be  had  in  various 
colours,  one  of  a  deep  violet  being  especially  pleasant 
to  the  eye.  The  wick  is  circular,  like  that  of  the 
moderateur  lamps. 

As  to  candles,  the  only  wonder  of  the  careful  house¬ 
wife  must  be  how  the  world  dragged  on  so  long  with 
half  its  hours  depending  for  their  light  on  such  miser¬ 
able  contrivances.  It  is  now  sixty  years  since  gas  was 
introduced  into  use  in  England,  but  the  days  are  not 
yet  out  of  mind  when  the  shutters  were  closed  in  the 
gloaming,  and  stately  silver  candlesticks  were  biought 
in  by  the  butler,  who  was  careful  to  accompany  them 
by  the  silver  snuffers  on  their  tray.  How  many  a  trick 
has  been  lost  at  whist  by  the  simple  fact  of  somebody 
unintentionally  snuffing  out  one  of  the  candles  instead 
of  merely  abbreviating  the  wick !  And  many  a  trick 
of  another  kind,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  played  by 
the  aid  of  somebody  doing  the  same  feat  avec  intention. 

Now-a-days  no  good  housewife  allows  a  candle  to  be 
used  in  her  house,  except  in  the  glass  candlesticks  which 
exclude  the  draughts  of  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  grease  from  dripping  about.  What  a 
misery  these  grease-spots  are  !  The  composite  candles 
are  even  worse  in  this  respect  than  the  old  tallow  ones, 
for  grease-spots  from  the  latter  were  obliging  enough 
to  come  out  on  the  application  of  brown  paper  and  a 
hot  iron,  whereas  spots  from  the  composite  candles 
rarely  fail  to  leave  a  mark,  if  only  from  the  loss  of 
nap  to  the  material  from  the  amount  of  scraping  and 


scrubbing  necessary  to  get  away  the  too-adhesive  grease. 
The  best  lamps  for  carrying  about  the  house  are  those 
small  hand-lamps  in  which  the  oil  is  absorbed  into  a 
sponge,  and  cannot  therefore  spill.  Great  cleanliness 
is  necessary  with  these  lamps,  as  if  the  oil  be  allowed  to 
spill  in  filling  the  lamps  the  odour  is  very  disagreeable, 
benzoline  being  the  oil  employed.  If,  however,  it  be 
poured  into  the  lamps  from  a  jug  with  a  narrow  lip,  and 
the  lamps  are  filled,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  day¬ 
light,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  oil  should  be  spilled 
at  all.  They  are  now  made  with  pretty  little  globes. 

For  stables,  draughty  passages,  &c.,  the  Hurricane 
Lamp  is  the  most  suitable.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  swung  violently  round  without  the  light  being 
extinguished  or  the  oil  being  spilled.  Stable-boys  are 
often  very  careless  in  the  handling  of  lights,  and  many 
a  good  horse  has  been  injured  by  straw  catching  fire, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  human  lives  that  have  been  lost 
through  similar  accidents.  Hayricks  have  been  burned 
down  and  outhouses  set  fire  to  before  now  through  the 
using  of  unprotected  lights,  but  heneeforth  there  will  be 
no  excuses  for  the  unwary,  such  as  were  but  too  valid 
a  very  few  years  back. 

May  we  request  our  readers  to  give  us  the  result  of 
their  experience  in  cheap  and  good  lighting  ?  Letters 
should  be  received  before  the  14th  of  the  month. 

C.  Grey. 

To  THE  Editress  of  the  Exomshwomax’s  Magazixe. 

Madam, — I  road  the  Eeonoiiiist  article  of  your  February  issue,  and 
responding'  to  your  request  for  letters  on  the  subject  of  economy  iu 
fuel,  I  am  happy  to  say  1  have  seen  one  of  the  People’s  Stoves  in 
use,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness,  ')oth  iu  savinf;  fuel 
and  preserving  in  its  cooking  oix'rations  the  essenct's  of  food  sub¬ 
stances.  As  peithcr  meat,  fish,  nor  vegetable  is  boiled  in  water 
or  scorched  by  heat,  the  essences  of  both  arc  preserved,  and  food 
thus  cooked  is  twice  as  nourishing  and  far  more  digestible ;  in  fact, 
every  housewife  taking  an  interest  in  cooking  should  become 
acquainted  with  this  new  method.  Fuel  is  saved,  comfort  obtained 
through  the  cleanliness  the  stoves  encourage,  and  trouble  avoided ; 
there  is  no  dirt  or  lifting  of  heavy  iron  saucepans,  as  you  mention 
in  your  article.  1  am  anxious  to  bear  my  testimony,  as  I  have 
attended  one  of  Mrs.  Lewis’s  lectures,  to  this  lady’s  invention. 
However,  the  public  at  large  will  soon  be  apprised  of  it  in  a  fuller 
sense,  and  then  your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves. 
We  must  thunk  you,  madam,  that  you  have  so  much  the  interests 
of  housewives  at  heart  as  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  inventions  that  bear  upon  domestic  life. — Believe 
me,  madam,  yours  obediently,  J.  L. 

I  .UAii.  with  satisfaction  the  “  Englishwoman’s  Economist,”  and 
the  valuable  information  conveyed  to  housekeepers  in  the  paper  on 
stoves.  If  those  ladies  who  have  not  tried  the  method  of  having 
fires  (in  open  grates)  lightexl  fn)m  the  top  would  have  them  so  they 
would  find  it  more  economical,  with  much  less  smoke  and  dust 
also.  We  adopted  the  plan  years  since,  and  find  it  needs  less  fuel, 
as  a  well-made  fire  lighti'd  from  the  top  lasts  much  longer  and  gives 
more  heat  than  w  hen  made  in  the  usual  manner. — I  am,  madam, 
yours  very  sincerely,  F'loea  11. 

Dear  Madam, — In  your  article  on  stoves  you  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Vujiorising  Stove  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Bach.  These  are  small  enough  to  be  portable,  while  they  give  out 
sullieient  heat  to  warm  a  good-sized  room  thoroughly.  Some  of 
your  readers  may  like  to  know  that  they  can  be  made  to  give  out  a 
dry  heat  by  simply  taking  olf  the  “vaporiser”  a  portion  of  the  stove 
usually  filled  w  ith  water.  They  are  very  easy  to  manage.  Once 
filled  with  oil,  they  do  not  require  refilling  for  upwards  of  ten  days. 
— I  am,  madam,  yours,  &c.,  A  Subscriber. 

[The  same  firm  has  just  produced  a  kitchener,  which  contains  an 
oven  and  a  boiler,  besides  two  apertures  for  kettles  and  saucepans, 
twelve  of  which  can  be  piled  over  each  other.  It  is  heated  by  the 
light  from  four  wicks,  and  is  portable  and  compact.  As  they  are 
quite  new,  I  have  not  yet  seen  one  in  operation,  hut  as  soon  as  I  do 
will  give  our  readers  all  information  on  the  subject. — C.  O.J 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


144. — Vismso  AND  Evbkiito  Toilets. 

1.  Visitinjr  costume.  Rasterre  skirt  trimnuxl  as  a  deep  bias 
iounce  slightly  gathered.  In  front,  trimming  the  tablier,  is  a  deep 
gmtheri'd  £>uilluniu«  in  Scotch  stuff  in  double  beading  above  and 
below.  This  bouillon  marks  the  round  of  the  tablier  and  is  lost 
milder  a  smaller  bouillon  which  forms  a  manteau  dc  cour  at  the  back. 
Tablier  in  the  same  material  as  the  skirt,  stripeil  with  several  check 
bands  placed  lengthwise,  and  placed  closely  together  at  the  top. 
A  gathered  bias  flounce  in  check  trims  this  tablier,  and  is  tied  back 
under  a  pretty  bow  of  plaid  ribbon.  Bodice  quite  tight  to  the 
figure  with  small  round  and  flat  bastiues  trimmed  with  a  flat  plaid 
bias.  The  neck  is  slightly  en  coeur,  and  is  trimmed  with  plaid  bias. 
Coat  sleeve  with  plaid  bias  and  flounce.  Faille  .chapeau  well  turned 
np  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  ribbons,  feathers,  and  a  little  bird.  ^ 

2.  Concert  dress.  Skirt  rasterre  in  front,  with  long  train 
trimmed  with  deep  gathered  bias  flounce,  surmounted  by  a  bonil- 
lonne  and  double  hea^ng.  This  trimming  goes  all  round  the  skirt. 
The  front  or  tablier  is  entirely  covered  with  seven  bouillonnees 
placed  lengthwise,  and  very  narrow  at  the  top.  The  back  of  the 
skirt  is  plain,  but  raised  en  ponff  by  a  dark -coloured  ribbon  which 
begins  under  the  outermost  bouillonnees,  and  is  tied  in  the  middle  in 
a  large  bowwith  long  ends  falling  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
Plain  bodice,  with  fiat  round  basques  trimmed  with  lace.  The  neck 
is  widely  ojwned  en  coeur,  and  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  lace, 
with  the  inner  edges  placed  together  and  slightly  quilled.  Coat 
sleeve  trimmed  with  a  deep  boi^lon  with  heading,  and  deep  lace 
flounce  with  heading  of  bouillonne'.  Small  bunch  of  flowers  in  the 
front  of  the  coiffure. 

145. — Walking  and  Indooe  Toilet. 

1.  Black  faille  costume.  Skirt  rasterre  in  front,  and  slightly 
trained  at  the  back,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  pleating  8  inches  deep, 
beaded  by  two  flat  bias  bands  French-hemmed  on  each  side.  Three 
similar  bias  bands  are  placed  on  the  sides  diagonally,  beginning 
under  the  tablier  and  ending  under  the  fold  of  the  skirt  at  the  back, 
which  is  very  wide,  being  pleated  in  front,  forming  the  train. 
Pointeil  tablier  in  front,  trimmed  with  two  bias  bands  placed  far 
apart,  and  meeting  at  the  back  under  two  long  square  ends,  trimmed 
with  a  ])leating.  Tight  bodice,  with  flat  clos^  basques,  entirely 
composed  of  bias  bands  placed  over  each  other.  The  neck  is  high, 
and  trimmed  with  a  double  bias.  The  coat  sleeve  is  trimmed  the 
whole  length  with  wide  bias  bands,  with  straight  cuff  of  the  same. 
Black  beaded  tulle  chapeau,  with  puffed  crown,  brim  well  raised, 
and  several  roses  grouped  on  the  crown. 

2.  House  dress  in  vigogne  and  black  velvet.  Skirt  rasterre  in 
front  and  slightly  trained  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  two  bias  flounces 
slightly  gathered,  each  of  these  being  trimmed  with  bias  velvet  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide.  These  flounces  are  headed  with  a  coulisse'  of 
7  rows  of  vigogne.  Tunic  of  the  same,  firming  a  very  tight  tablier, 
tied  back  very  tightly  under  a  large  bow  of  vigogne,  which  raises 
the  top  of  the  skirt  en  pouff,  and  falls  in  wide  ends  over  the  flounces. 
Tlie  tunic  is  trimmed  with  a  very  wide  black  velvet  bias,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  two  narrow  ones  placed  far  apart.  The  bow  and  ends  are 
also  trimmed  with  velvet.  Jacket  body  with  long  flat  basques, 
open  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  at  the  sides  with  square  pockets, 
which,  as  well  las  the  basques,  are  trimmed  with  a  bias  of  black 
velvet.  Coat  sleeve,  with  cuff,  trimmed  with  velvet. 

146. — Child een’s  Toilets. 

1.  Little  girl  of  five.  Princess  dress  in  pale  blue  flannel  cloth. 
Brodcrie  Anglaisc  disposed  en  bretelles,  forming  a  plastron,  and 
trimming  the  middle  of  the  tablier  diagonally,  with  heading  of  blue 
velvet.  Blue  velvet  buttons.  Flounce  surmountetl  with  several 
rows  of  narrow  velvet,  same  trimming  as  sleeves.  Linen  collar  and 
cuffs,  with  turned-down  corners.  Blue  velvet  hat,  trimmed  with 
butterfly  bows  of  white  ribbon. 

2.  Morning  dress  for  a  girl  of  ten.  The  whole  dress  is  in  black 
cashmere.  Short  skirt,  trimmed  with  flat  pleating.  Very  long, 
rounde<l  tablier,  trimmed  with  pleating  and  white  heading,  fasten^ 
back  with  ends  of  cashmere,  which  are  trimmed  with  plcatings, 
and  form  a  bow.  Bmlice  with  long  bas(jues,  roundetl  in  front  so  as 
to  form  a  second  tablier,  and  short  at  the  back.  Similar  trimming 
round  all  the  edges.  Pelerine  collar,  trimineil  with  ]>leatings.  Long 
ribbon  bow  at  the  back.  Bouillonncs  sleeves,  trimme<l  with  a 
pleating.  Black  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  surah  of  same  colour. 

147. — Moenino  Toilet. 

Morning  peignoir  in  muslin  or  nainsook.  Princess  shape,  half¬ 
fitting.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  20  inches  deep,  pleated  to 


half  that  height  in  flat  hollow  folds,  which  form  a  heading.  Ruche 
down  the  fronts,  and  pearl  buttons.  The  high  collar,  cuffs,  and 
pockets  are  made  of  flat  pleats,  like  those  on  the  flounce. 

148. — Walking  Toilet. 

Dress  of  violet  cashmere ;  the  back  is  trained  and  untrimmed  » 
in  front  are  two  flounces  of  cashmere  headed  with  bands  of  violet 
velvet,  and  trimmed  with  bows  of  velvet  and  cortled  silk.  On  the 
right  side  a  bow  and  long  ends  of  velvet  and  corded  silk  etlged  with 
waved  fringe.  Jacket  bodice  bound  with  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
velvet  buttons. 

149.  — Indooe  Toilet. 

Dress  of  fawn-colourwl  beige.  Train  and  skirt  trimmed  in  front 
with  three  flounces  of  the  same  material  headed  with  brown  velvet ; 
at  each  side  of  the  flounce  a  how  of  fawn-coloured  grosgrain. 
Jacket  bodice  of  beige,  with  frills  and  epaulettes  of  the  same 
material,  bauds  of  velvet  and  bow  of  grosgrain. 

150.  — Indooe  Debss. 

Skirt,  tunic,  vest,  and  bodice  of  grey  mohair,  with  three  closely- 
pleated  flounces  of  the  same  material  and  bands  of  dark  grey  gros¬ 
grain  silk. 

151. — Walking  Toilet. 

Costume  of  plain  and  check  beige.  Skirt  of  plain  beige,  with 
closely -pleated  flounce  headed  by  two  broad  bands  of  checked  beige. 
Tunic  and  jacket  bodice  of  plain  beige,  bound  with  checked  beige. 

152. — CONFIEMATION  ToILETS. 

1.  Swiss  muslin.  The  rasterre  skirt  is  trimmed  with  four  group 
of  narrow  tucks.  Corsage  with  basques,  trimmed  with  narrow’ 
tucks  on  all  the  edges.  Bretelles  formed  of  narrow  tucks  on  the 
bodice.  White  ribbon  sash  tied  at  the  back  in  a  large  bow  with 
floating  ends.  Wliite  faille  bag,  with  tassels  in  silk  and  beads, 
hung  on  the  arm  with  a  silk  cord.  Silk  tulle  cap  gathered  and 
trimmed  with  ribbon.  Large  tulle  veil. 

2.  Also  in  Swiss  muslin.  Rasterre  skirt,  trimmed  with  flat  folds 
round  which  run  three  bias  folds.  Corsage  h,  la  vierge,  trimmed 
at  the  top  with  a  sailor’s  collar  fonned  of  narrow  folds.  Ruche 
round  the  neck.  The  cuff  is  formed  of  narrow  folds,  and  ends  in  a 
ruche.  Ribbon  s.ash  tietl  at  the  back.  Cap  of  silk  tulle  niched  and 
gathered,  trimnfed  with  narrow  ribbon.  Large  tulle  veil.  Beaded 
aumdni^re  at  the  side. 

3.  Boy’s  confirmation  costume  in  black  cloth.  Long  trousers, 
white  waistcoat,  short  jacket  with  tumed-down  collar  and  revers. 
Shirt  with  flat  tucks.  White  cravat. 

4.  Another  boy’s  confirmation  costume.  Wliite  trousers  and 
waistcoat,  coat  of  black  cloth.  Shirt  with  narrow  tucks.  White 
cravat. 

153. — Chapeaux  and  Linoeeie. 

1.  Spring  hat  in  faille.  Low  crown,  brim  raiseil  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  showing  a  tour-de-t4te  of  apple  blossoms,  which  fastens  at 
the  back  under  a  Imw  of  black  velvet.  Black  velvet  round  the  head- 
piece,  with  loops  of  same  in  the  middle. 

2.  Straw  chapeau.  Brim  raisetl  en  diadtime  in  front.  Soft  crown 
in  Renaissance  damask  colour  of  “  whipped  cream.”  Scarf  to  match 
round  the  headpiece  and  large  feather  of  the  same  colour.  Half 
garland  composed  of  three  tea  roses  under  the  diadem,  and  strings 
in  white  Brussels  tulle. 

3.  Marmottc.  Morning  cap  of  sky-blue  foulard  gracefully 
arranged,  with  end  falling  at  the  back,  and  white  Bruges  lace 
sewed  round  the  edges  tumeil  down  in  front. 

4.  Demi-toilette  collar  in  plain  linen  batiste,  with  comers  turned 
down  over  a  pleating.  Undersleeve  to  match. 

5-  Nightdress.  The  front  is  composed  of  small  lengthwise  plcat¬ 
ings  k  bouillonnee,  and  a  jabot  in  very  small  bnxleric  Anglaisc, 
which  also  forms  a  stand-up  collar.  The  sleeves  arc  trimmed  at  the 
wrist  to  match. 

6.  Camisole  in  percale,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  ladder  of  small 
tucks  placctl  closely  together  and  trimmed  with  broilerie  Anglaise 
on  the  two  eilges.  Stand-up  collar  ruched  at  the  back,  with  round 
tumed-down  corners,  trimmed  with  broderie  Anglaise.  Sleeves 
tumeil  at  wrists  to  match. 

154  and  155. — Edging  foe  Undeelinen,  ic.  Mign.vedise 
Bhaid  and  Ckochet. 

For  No.  154  crochet  along  one  side  of  the  mignadise  braid  ns 
follows  : — 1st  row  :  Alternately  4  long  treble,  5  chain,  miss  1.  The 
long  treble  must  be  half  drawn  up  separately,  and  then  the  upper 
parts  drawn  up  all  together.  2nd  row  :  *  4  double  in  the  5  chain. 
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1  chain,  miss  i,  5  double  in  the  next  6  chain,  i  chain,  5  double  in 
the  next  5  chain,  i  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  2  double  in 
the  centre  stitches  of  the  4  double,  i  double  in  the  single  chain 
stitch,  *  6  chain,  i  treble  in  the  first  of  these  6  chain,  t  *  double 
long  treble  in  the  next  single  chain  stitch  between  the  5  double, 
drawing  them  up  as  directwl  in  the  first  row,  6  chain,  1  treble  in 
the  stitch  with  which  the  2  double  long  treble  were  drawn  up ; 
repeat  3  times  from  +,  crocheting  the  treble  stitches  in  the  same 
chain  stitch,  then  i  double  in  the  next  chain  stitch,  2  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  next  4  double,  i  doub’e  in  the  next  single  chain  stitch ; 
repeat  from  *.  4tii  row  :  Along  the  other  sid^  of  the  braid  i  treble 
in  2  loops  of  braid,  5  chain ;  repeat. 

155.  Alon  g  one  side  of  the  mignardise  crochet  as  follows : — 1st 
row :  *  Twice  alternately  1  double  in  the  next  loop,  2  chain,  then 
1  double  in  the  next  loop,  1 1  chain,  3  double  long  treble  in  the  next 
loop  but  one,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  all  together,  miss  2 
looiis,  3  double  long  treble  in  the  next  3  loops  drawn  up  as  before, 
miss  2  loops,  3  double  long  treble  in  the  next  loop,  drawn  up  as  before, 
join  to  the  stitch  with  which  the  first  3  doulile  long  treble  were 
drawn  up,  3  chain,  join  to  the  8th  of  the  ii  chain,  7  chain,  miss  1 ; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  Alternately  1  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2. 
3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  5  chain,  *  6  double  in 
the  centre  6  loops  of  the  hollow  of  the  scallop  of  braid,  2  chain,  join 
to  the  3rd  of  the  5  chain,  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop  but  one, 

5  times  alternately  5  chain,  3  treble  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  i  double 
in  the  next  loop,  then  5  chain,  miss  i ;  repeat  from  *. 

156. — Embroidered  Designs  for  Dessert  D’Otlevs. 

We  give  some  charming  designs  for  the  corners  of  napkins  for 
dessert-plates.  The  groups  of  fruit  and  leaves  are  embroidered  on  a 
ground  of  grey  damask  with  scarlet  marking  cotton,  inovercast  stitch. 
157. — Aptlique  Lace  Border. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  fine  net  and 
mull  muslin  j  go  over  the  outlines  carefully  with  cotton  previous  to 
embroidering  them  in  overcast  stitch.  Then  cut  away  the  muslin 
and  net  according  to  the  illustration,  and  work  the  dilferent  lace 
stitches.  The  scalloped  under-edge  is  finished  off  with  a  pearl 
edging. 

158  and  159.— Embroidered  Insertions  for  Underlinen,  &c. 

The  ground  required  is  either  mull  muslin  or  nainsook ;  on  th  is 
the  design  is  embroidered  in  satin,  overcast,  chain,  and  button-hole 
stitch.  The  open-work  parts  are  executed  with  coarse  thread. 

160. — Lace  Cratat-End. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  section  of  the  design  in  the  original 
size.  Trace  the  pattern  carefully  on  tracing-paper ;  place  over  it 
Brussels  net  and  point  lace  braid,  according  to  the  illustration. 
The  lace  stitches  are  embroidered  with  thread,  and  the  overcast 
with  sewing  cotton.  The  net  is  then  cut  away  as  directed,  and 
the  design  finished  with  a  pearl  edging. 

16 1  and  162. — Berlin  Work  Borders. 

No.  161  is  worked  in  common  cross  stitch,  and  will  be  found 
useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  ns  urn-stands,  mats,  stools,  &c. 

No.  162  may  bo  worked  in  beads  if  preferred;  it  would  then  be 
useful  for  key-baskets,  watch-stands,  &e, 

1 63.  — E  MBROIDEKED  TrAVELLING-B AO. 

Our  fair  readers  will  find  the  embroidered  bag  here  represented 
easily  and  quickly  done,  and  extremely  cftective.  If  they  will  study 
illustration  165,  which  gives  in  original  size  a  specimen  of  the  same 
kind  of  work,  they  will  see  the  stitches  reipiired  are  satin  stitch 
(slanting),  overcast  stitch,  and  point  russe.  The  material  used  is 
split  black  filoselle  on  a  ground  of  grey  canvas.  We  shall  proceed 
to  give  specimens  of  other  uses  to  which  this  pretty  style  of  work 
may  be  applied  with  good  results.  The  eftect  aimed  at  is  that  of  a 
delicate  feather  painting. 

164  and  165. — Embroidered  Umbrella-Case. 

Umbrella-case  of  grey  canvas,  embroidered  in  the  same  style  and 
with  similar  filoselle  to  that  used  in  No.  163.  .Straps  of  pale  fawn- 
colourisl  leather  and  steel  buckles  are  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

166  and  168. — Ornamental  Needlebook. 

The  needlebook  consists  of  a  square  cushion  framwl  in  black 
polished  cane  and  lined  with  cardboard.  Our  illustnition  No.  166 
gives  in  its  original  size,  the  design  for  the  embroidery  on  the 
cushion.  The  ground  is  of  white  cloth,  vandyked  round  the  edges, 
and  embroidered  with  dilferent  coloured  purse  silks  in  satin  and 
overcast  stiteh.  Bows  and  loops  of  bright  blue  satin  ribbon. 


167. — Berlin  Work  Border  for  Curtains,  &c. 

Border  for  curtains,  table-covers,  and  many  purposes,  worked  in 
common  cross  stitch  with  wool,  and  the  lightest  shades  in  filoselle. 

169. — Fancv  Work-Bag. 

The  slight  framework  of  this  pretty  bag  consists  of  two  strips  of 
fancy  straw  braid,  each  12  inches  long;  these  strips  are  placed 
crosswise  under  a  bag  of  scarlet  satin,  which  is  drawn  up  by 
cords  and  tassels  of  scarlet  silk.  Similar  cord  holds  the  straw 
braid  in  its  place,  and  between  each  strip  is  an  ornamental  rosetta 
of  fancy  straw. 

1 70. — Ornajiental  Work-Bag. 

The  bag  Itself  is  of  blue  satin,  and  has  on  each  side  a  sejuare  of 
cardboard  covered  with  white  satin  and  with  tatted  rosettes.  A 
fringe  of  steel  biads  is  also  introduced  round  the  satin.  The  s(iuares 
of  cardboard  measure  in  the  original  3-)  inches,  and  the  tatting  is 
worked  with  blue  purse  silk.  Tat  with  one  shuttle  a  eircle  of  3 
double;  twice  alternately  i  purl,  5  double,  then  i  purl,  3  double. 
Tat  3  similar  rings  close  to  the  above,  joining  as  reipiired.  Fasten 
and  cut  otf  the  thread.  Twenty-four  of  these  rosettes  are  reipiiretl, 
joining  of  course  as  is  shown  in  illust  Ation.  When  the  tatting  is 
completed,  place  it  on  the  work,  and  spangle  it  with  small  steel 
licads.  The  fringe  is  workal  as  follows : — Fasten  the  thread  to  a 
corner;  thread  19  beads,  and  fasten  the' thread  again  at  a  short 
interval.  2nd  row :  Fasten  on  the  thread  at  the  same  corner,  • 
thread  1 9  beads,  pass  the  thread  through  the  centre  bead  of  the 
scallop ;  repeat  from  *. 

171. — Border  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

This  is  a  very  effective  pattern  for  curtains,  covers,  &c.  Tlie 
ground  is  plain  netting,  filled  up  with  coarse  thread  in  point  de 
reprise,  point  de  toile,  and  jioint  d’esprit.  The  wheels  and  hxips 
are  embroidered,  as  shown  by  the  illustration,  and  the  border  finished 
oil'  with  buttonhole  stitch. 

172  and  173. — Embroidered  Covers. 

No.  1 72. — Cover  of  white  corded  pique.  The  design,  given  in  reduced 
size,  must  lie  previously  traced  on  the  m  aterial.  The  outlines  of  the 
scallops  and  of  the  open-work  pattern  arc  edged  with  button-hole 
stitch.  The  little  sprays  of  flowers  are  next  embroideretl  in  satin 
and  overcast  stitch,  the  winding  border  of  white  soutache  is  sewn 
on,  and  the  spots  raisetl  in  satin  stitch.  The  pique  is  then  cut  away 
from  the  wrong  side  of  the  work. 

No.  173. — A  siiuare  of  grey  pi((n^,  on  which  the  pattern  has  been 
traced,  is  placed  over  fine  net,  and  the  outlines  are  carefully  gone 
over  with  cotton,  the  bars  within  the  leaves  being  workcnl  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  The  other  stitches  required  are  satin  and  overcast. 
When  the  scalloped  outlines  have  been  worked  in  button-hole  stitch, 
the  pique  is  cut  away,  as  shown  by  our  illustration. 

174. — Edging  in  Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

This  haiulsome  pattern  is  effective  either  in  white  or  ecru-coloured 
braid  and  cotton.  Along  one  side  of  the  mignardise  crochet  as 
follows : — 1  double,  •  4  times  alternately  7  chain,  i  double  in  the 
next  loop  but  two ;  then  a  leaf  of  4  chain,  3  double  long  treble  in 
the  stitch  before  the  4  chain,  the  upper  parts  drawn  up  all  together 
instead  of  separately ;  i  leaf  like  the  above  described,  i  double  in 
the  next  loop  but  three,  15  double  in  the  next  15  loops,  2  leaves 
like  the  former  ones,  but  joinetl  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  i 
double  in  the  next  loop  but  three,  4  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  purl 
of  7  chain,  and  a  slip  stitch  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  join  the  centre 
stitch  of  the  purl  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  7  purl,  3  chain,  i  double 
in  the  next  loop  but  two,  then  turn  the  work,  4  chain,  i  double  in 
4  loops  on  the  other  side  of  the  braid ;  take  the  needle  out  of  the 
work,  turn  the  work  on  the  right  side,  and  replace  the  stiteh  on  the 
needle,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  stitch  but  one,  crocheted  from 
below  the  loop  upwards.  All  these  double  crochet  stitches  are 
crocheted  in  this  w.ay.  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  loop  before  the  4 
loops  in  which  i  double  was  crocheted,  7  times  alternately  3  chain, 
1  double.in  the  next  loop  but  one  behind  the  above  4  hxips  in  which 
I  double  was  crocheted,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop  but  one 
before  the  same  4  loops,  then  3  chain.  Turn  the  work,  i  double 
in  the  next  free  looj)  before  the  same  4  loojis,  8  times  alternately 
3  chain,  i  double  in  the  free  loop  between  i  loops  in  which  double 
stitches  have  been  crocheteil,  behind  the  same  4  loops,  3  chain, 
I  double  in  the  free  loop  between  2  loops  in  which  double  stitches 
have  been  crindieted,  before  the  same  4  loops,  then  2  chain.  Turn 
the  work,  i  double  in  the  5th  loop  m  the  side  of  the  braid  where 
the  work  was  commenced.  Beiieat  from  *. 

175. — Embroidered  Trimming. 

Embroidered  edging  for  washing  materials,  worked  on  a  ground 
of  nainsiMik,  batiste,  or  fine  lawn,  in  overcast  and  button-hole  stitch, 
with  white  cotton.  The  wheels  are  embroidered  with  glace  thread. 
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176. — Design  in  Netting  and  Darning  pob  Window- 

ClKTAINS,  &c. 

This  ertective  desiprn  can  be  worked  either  in  netting  and  darning 
or  in  crochet.  The  former  is  worked  with  soft  cotton  and  Meck¬ 
lenburg  thread ;  the  latter  in  Hoar's  Head  Cotton. 

177  and  178. — Passementerie  Trimming. 
Passementerie  bortlers  for  paletots,  dresses,  &c.  Materials  rt'(]uired : 
black  sout;iche,  cut  steel  heads  and  bugles,  and  fine  black  cord. 


179. — Toilette  Pin-Cisuions,  &c.  Muslin  Applique. 

Trace  the  design  njion  tracing  pajier,  over  which  place  the  net  and 
mull  muslin.  Go  over  the  outlines  with  cotton  and  prepare  the  Vene¬ 
tian  bars  for  the  button-hole  stitch.  The  outlines  are  workwl  parti  v  in 
button-hole,  j«rtly  in  overcast  stitch.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  raised 
spots  are  embroidered  in  satin  and  jilain  stitch.  Then  cut  away  the 
muslin  and  net  as  retjuired  and  work  the  lace  stitches  with  fine 
thread. 


TALK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


IN  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  alteration  in  the 
Marriage  I  aw  of  Prussia,  especially  in  the  ages  at 
which  it  is  permissible  in  that  country  for  young  men 
and  women  to  take  each  other  for  better  or  v.'orse,  and 
we  have  now  some  information  of  a  similar  character 
respecting  other  countries.  We  dq  not  know  why  the 
Foreign  Office  should  occupy  itself  in  obtaining  such 
information,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  has 
sent  circulars  to  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  in  foreign 
countries,  instructing  the  attaches  and  diplomatic  agents 
to  collect  authentic  information,  and  that  at  least  twenty 
reports  have  been  received  in  reply,  and  now  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  blue-book,  just  published.  It  ought  to 
have  appeared  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  and  to  have  been 
ornamented  with  appropriate  designs,  in  which  a  true- 
lovers’  knot  and  a  plain  gold  ring  would  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous. 

For  some  years  past  the  attaches  to  embassies  abroad 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  work  imposed  upon  them. 
Formerly  their  most  important  duties  consisted  chiefly  in 
making  themselves  agreeable,  figuring  in  irreproachable 
costumes  at  ceremonies  and  receptions,  and  waltzing 
well ;  but  unsympathising  Foreign  Secretaries  have  set 
them  to  collect  statistics  respecting  manufactures,  com¬ 
merce,  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  other  matters  involving  considerable 
labour.  Perhaps  it  was  as  a  reward  for  the  useful  and  not 
very  inviting  work  they  have  performed  in  these  direc¬ 
tions  that  Lord  Derby  set  them  to  collect  statistics 
about  marriages.  We  have  not  heard  whether  any  of 
the  accomplished  and  agreeable  young  men  so  employed 
were  victims  to  excess  of  zeal,  and  themselves  fell  in 
love  and  “  committed  matrimony,”  as  a  consequence  of 
their  minds  being  directed  to  the  subject,  but  no  doubt 
they  entered  upon  their  inquiries  con  amore,  and  the 
results  are  certainly  interesting.  If  we  did  not  know 
that  in  this  country  any  male  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  or  any  female  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  may 
marry  , unless  barred  by  somelegal  impediment,  we  might 
think  that  the  age  fixed  by  the  Austrian  law — fourteen 
for  males  and  females  alike — was  too  early  -,  but  we 
must  confess  that  the  Austrian  law  is  more  reasonable 
than  our  own.  In  Hungary  the  age  at  which  the  girl 
may  legally  marry  is  twelve,  the  same  as  in  this 
country,  but  the  girl  comes  of  age  on  completing  her 


sixteenth  year,  and  then  the  consent  of  parents  is  not 
required.  In  Bavaria  the  legal  age  for  marrying  varies 
in  various  districts  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  for  males, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  for  females  ;  in  Belgium, 
eighteen  for  males,  fifteen  for  females.  In  Denmark  a 
young  man  must  be  eighteen  years  old  before  he  can 
legally  incur  matrimonial  responsibilities,  and  his  bride 
must  be  at  least  sixteen.  The  Civil  Code  of  France 
fi.xes  the  ages  at  eighteen  and  fourteen ;  in  Italy, 
eighteen  for  males  and  fifteen  for  females  are  the  limits  ; 
in  Holland,  eighteen  and  sixteen  ;  in  Portugal,  fourteen 
and  twelve ;  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  until  the  last  few 
years,  no  man  could  marry,  except  for  some  very  special 
reason,  unless  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
twenty-one  is  now  the  legal  age,  no  age  being  fixed  for 
girls.  These  instances  will  be  enough  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  information  given  in  this  matri¬ 
monial  blue-book. 

That  in  this  country  the  law  allows  a  young  lady 
to  do  pretty  much  as  she  likes  in  selecting  a  husband 
has  been  shown  at  a  remarkable  trial  at  the  Oxford 
Assizes.  A  girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  heiress  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  property,  eloped  from  her  father’s 
house,  and  for  more  than  three  weeks  her  friends  could 
not  trace  her.  After  that  time  she  wrote  to  her  parents, 
informing  them  that  she  had  been  married,  at  Dover,  to 
a  neighbouring  farmer  and  vote-collector,  a  man  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  generally  supposed  not  to  be  in 
affluent  circumstances.  "I’he  indignant  father  prosecuted 
him  for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter,  but  as  there 
was  no  evidence  that  he  had  induced  her  to  leave  home, 
or  had  forcibly  detained  her,  the  jury,  after  a  few 
moments’  deliberation,  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Now 
comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story.  The  verdict  was 
received  with  cheers,  and  the  elderly  man  and  his  child- 
wife  were  “  lustily  cheered”  by  the  people  inside  and 
about  the  court.  No  doubt  the  verdict  was  legally 
correct,  but  by  what  strange  process  of  reasoning 
the  conduct  of  a  man  nearly  sixty  years  of  age 
in  gaining  the  affections  of  a  very  young  girl, 
encouraging  her  to  leave  home,  and  marrying  her  pri¬ 
vately,  can  be  considered  laudable,  and  cheered  by  a 
number  of  persons,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
We  charitably  hope  the  young  lady  may  be  happy  in 
her  wedded  life,  and  that  her  elderly  husband  will 
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wisely  spend  the  comfortable  fortune  to  which  she  is 
entitled  ;  but  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  con¬ 
gratulate  either  of  them,  and  we  trust  that  some  ot 
those  who  cheered  lustily  will  ask  themselves  what 
there  was  creditable  in  the  matter. 

By  a  large  majority  in  the  Assembly  France  has  con¬ 
stituted  itself  a  Republic,  and  consequently  cancelled 
all  claims  to  supreme  power  founded  on  dynastic  pre¬ 
tensions.  Henceforth  there  can  be  no  claimants,  because 
no  claims  arc  recognised  by  the  new  Constitution.  That 
being  so,  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  title 
“  Prince  Imperial,”  still  given  by  high  official  personages 
to  the  young  son  of  the  late  Fmperor  Napoleon.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  diplomatic  notes  will  be  exchanged 
on  the  subject,  and  that  Marshal  MacMahon’s  Govern¬ 
ment  may  ask  our  Foreign  Minister  why  a  title  shall 
be  given  recognising  the  young  Prince  as  heir  to  an 
Empire  which  the  French  Constitution  now  ignores. 

Apropos  of  France,  how  many  of  our  readers  have 
.any  idea  how  lament.ably  uneducated  the  great  bulk  of 
the  French  people  are  ^  We  are  so  familiar  w'ith  the 
bright  intellects,  the  esprit,  the  literary  culture  of  the 
educ.ated  classes  of  that  country,  that  we  may  be  led  to 
suppose  that,  in  reference  to  education  generally,  “  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France.”  We  have  read 
a  great  deal  about  good  cures  and  village  schoolmasters 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  might  be  led  to  conclude  that 
reading  and  writing  at  least  are  very  common  accom¬ 
plishments,  even  if  admitting  that  the  books  generally 
read  by  the  poor  rustics  are  generally  not  very  intel¬ 
lectual  or  liberal  in  their  scope.  But  we  find,  from 
figures  founded  on  official  records,  and  quoted  in 
Mr.  Frederick  Martin’s  valuable  Statesmans  Tear- Book, 
just  published,  that,  on  the  average  throughout  France, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  population  are  unable  to  read 
or  write,  and  that  in  some  of  the  country  districts  only 
about  one  out  of  three  above  the  age  of  infancy  can 
read  or  write.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine,  w'hich 
includes  Paris,  eleven  in  the  hundred  cannot  write  their 
own  names,  or  read  them  if  they  saw  them  in  print. 

A  subject  apparently  of  great  importance  to  some 
folks  is  being  discussed  in  the  columns  of  a  contem¬ 
porary.  A  gentleman  writes  pathetically  to  complain 
that  on  Sundays  he  is  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  early 
dinner,  to  his  very  great  inconvenience,  because  his 
servants  want  to  go  out  in  the  afternoon  .and  evening, 
or  if  they  do  not  go  out,  do  not  want  the  labour  of 
cooking  a  late  dinner  of  three  courses.  We  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  is  very  hardly  used  once  a  week. 
He  says  that  when  night  comes  he  is  so  hungry  that 
he  cannot  sleep,  and  goes  to  business  in  a  bad  temper 
on  the  following  morning.  If  his  amiability  is  so 
dependent  upon  fish,  soup,  joints,  and  entrees  being 
placed  before  him  at  a  particular  time,  we  are  rather 
sorry  for  him.  He  h.ad  better  have  a  “  snack” — which 
might  be  prepared  without  any  very  great  trouble — in 
the  evening,  and  so  alleviate  the  pangs  of  hunger.  We 


can  assure  him,  on  good  authority,  that  a  little  discipline 
of  appetite  and  considertition  for  others  are  not  bad 
things,  especially  on  Sundays. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  great  geologist,  is  dead,  and  a 
very  unseemly  scene  took  place  before  the  funeral. 
Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  newly-appointed  coroner  for  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  having  been  informed  that  the  deceased  gentle¬ 
man  had  met  with  an  .accident  by  falling  downstairs 
several  weeks  before  his  death,  insisted  upon  holding 
an  incyuest,  although  the  certificate  of  the  medical  gen¬ 
tleman — ordinarily  considered  sufficient — was  to  the 
effect  that  death  was  owing  to  causes  quite  irrespective 
of  the  accident.  'Fhe  body  had  been  inclosed  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  securely  soldered  down,  and  the  coroner 
ordered  it  to  be  forced  open — a  work  of  great  difficulty 
— so  that  the  jury  might  see  the  face  of  the  deceased. 
Having  done  so,  and  of  course  deriving  no  information 
whatever  from  the  sight,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
“  natural  death.”  'I'he  conduct  "of  the  coroner  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
elicited  an  opinion  from  the  Home  Secretary  that  it  is 
quite  time  some  coroners  “  had  their  wings  clipped.” 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  coroner’s  right 
to  make  full  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  is  a  very 
valuable  institution.  Many  persons  have  been  buried 
in  very  regular  fashion,  certificate  and  all  formalities 
completed,  but  subsequent  investigations  have  proved 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  a  coroner  and 
twelve  good  men  and  true  had  made  some  inquiries  into 
the  matter  before  “  dec.iy’s  effacing  fingers”  had  re¬ 
moved  the  traces  of  the  subtly-administered  drug  or 
the  foul  blow.  If  cremation  or  other  means  of  quickly- 
disposing  of  dead  bodies  become  the  fashion,  the  coroner 
ought  not  to  have  his  inquiry  limited.  We  think 
Dr.  ILardwicke  might  well  have  dispensed  with  the 
painful  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  but  we  must  not  make  that  too  strong 
an  argument  for  “  clipping  the  wings”  of  valuable 
officials. 

The  trial  now  going  on  at  Baroda,  in  India,  of  the 
Guikwar,  or  Guicowar,  of  Baroda,  on  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  poison  Colonel  Phayre,  the  British  Resi¬ 
dent  at  his  court,  reads  like  a  chapter  of  an  Eastern 
romance.  Poison  administered  in  sherbet,  and  a  lac  of 
rupees  (a  fine  Eastern  sound  that  has)  paid  as  a  bribe 
to  the  poisoner,  are  melodramatic  elements  which 
seem  to  be  made  prosaic  when  an  English  serjeant-at- 
law  is  imported  to  cross-examine  witnesses  and  defend 
the  prisoner.  At  the  time  of  writing  we  are  not 
entitled  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
trial,  but  the  statement  for  the  prosecution  reads  like 
the  reclml  of  an  episode  of  the  days  when  John  Com¬ 
pany  was  king,  when  the  native  rajahs  and  maharajahs 
were  terrible  fellows  indeed,  poisoning  rivals,  or  order¬ 
ing  that  they  should  be  trodden  to  death  by  wild 
elephants,  and  dispensing  lacs  of  rupees  and  showers 
of  rubies  and  diamonds  as  if  they  were  bonbons. 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


The  Royal  Albert  Hall  Amateur  Orchestral  Society 
gave  their  second  concert  for  this  season  on 
Saturday,  February  20.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was 
at  his  post  among  the  violins,  and  there  was  a  large 
and  fashionable  audience.  The  programme  was  well 
selected  and  full  of  interest,  the  orchestral  numbers 
comprising  Beethoven’s  8th  symphony,  the  Lohengrin 
prelude,  and  a  couple  of  overtures,  all  of  which  were 
got  through  very  creditably,  thanks  to  the  vigilant 
supervision  of  Mr.  George  Mount,  who  continues  to 
occupy  the  post  of  conductor.  The  main  interest  of 
the  evening,  however,  appeared  to  centre  in  the  singing 
of  Miss  Robertson,  a  young  lady  amateur  about  whose 
remarkable  powers  as  a  vocalist  rumour  has  been  for 
some  months  busy.  She  certainly  did  not  disappoint 
expectation,  and  proved  herself  to  be  possessed  of  a 
clear  soprano  voice,  very  bright  and  flexible,  and  with 
exceptional  compass  in  the  upper  region,  though  of  no 
very  great  volume.  Her  style  of  singing  is  easy  and 
natural,  and  marked  by  especial  good  taste,  and  she 
certainly  gained  a  legitimate  triumph.  We  understand 
that  this  young  lady,  as  well  as  her  sister,  who  also  took 
part  in  the  concert,  is  a  pupil  of  Signor  Randegger. 

Mindful  of  the  success  which  attended  the 
Scotch  concert  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  the  directors  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Concerts  took  the  opportunity 
aflbrded  by  the  1st  of  March,  as  St.  David’s  Day,  to 
give  a  concert  of  Welsh  national  music.  The  audience 
was  not  large,  but  enthusiastic,  and  encores  were 
awarded  to  most  of  the  pieces.  Miss  Edith  Wynne 
was,  of  course,  the  bright  particular  star  of  the 
evening,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  on  her  appear¬ 
ance.  Madame  Patey  was  compelled  to  repeat  the 
**  Ash  Grove,”  and  a  detachment  of  Mr.  Barnby’s  part 
song  choir  rendered  very  charmingly  a  number  of 
concerted  vocal  pieces.  Still,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
concert  was  disappointing  ;  if  one  could  judge  from  the 
persistency  with  which  various  well-known  airs  kept 
cropping  up  again  and  again,  now  as  songs,  now  upon 
the  pianoforte,  and  now  upon  the  harp,  the  amount  of 
Welsh  music  which  it  is  safe  to  put  before  even  a 
favourably-disposed  audience  is  very  scanty.  Beyond 
some  half-dozen  or  dozen  of  well-known  airs,  which 
everyone  has  known  from  the  cradle,  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  available  from  the  land  of  the  bards. 
The  band  of  harps  presented  a  sufficiently  imposing 
array,  and  though  none  of  the  instruments  were  of  the 
national  pattern,  their  appearance  seemed  to  lend  a  sort 
of  local  colour  to  the  concert.  But  a  band  of  harps 
is,  after  all,  very  unsatisfactory,  and  very  little  more 
effective  than  a  single  instrument.  The  harp  in  its 
j  place  in  the  orchestra  is  one  of  the  most  telling  of 

[  instruments,  or  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment, 

[  either  in  a  solo  or  obbligato  part,  it  is  acceptable ;  but  as 

j  a  solo  instrument,  without  the  accompaniment  of 

!  another  instrument  which  possesses  the  faculty  of 

i  sustaining  sounds,  it  is  poor  and  unsatisfactory  in  the 
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concert-room.  The  principal  harpist  was  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  the  Queen’s  harpist — one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  professors  of  the  instrument. 

The  oratorios  that  have  been  given  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  since  we  last  wrote  are  the  Elijah  and  the 
Stabat  Mater  and  Hymn  of  Praise.  Neither  of  these 
performances  calls  for  special  mention,  and  they  may  be 
dismissed  with  the  simple  remark  that  they  were  highly 
satisfactory,  though  hardly  up  to  that  high  standard  of 
excellence  to  which  their  conductor  is  striving  hard  to 
bring  them.  The  Saturday  Ballad  Concerts  still  go 
on  successfully,  and  St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  taken 
advantage  of  as  an  “  Irish  night.” 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  are  showing  them¬ 
selves  the  determined  champions  of  Mr.  Macfarren’s 
oratorio  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  given  on  February 
26th  to  a  crowded  audience,  and  met  with  most  un¬ 
qualified  success.  Of  all  the  oratorios  which  have 
appeared  lately,  this  of  Mr.  Macfarren’s  seems  to  have 
most  distinctly  taken  hold  of  the  musical  public,  and 
soonest  taken  its  rank  among  accepted  works.  Both 
principals,  chorus,  and  orchestra  did  their  work  well, 
and  the  performance  was  conducted  with  the  most 
painstaking  vigilance  by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  who  had 
evidently  taken  unusual  care  and  pains  to  insure 
success.  Bet  veen  the  two  parts  of  the  oratorio  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul  was  played  by  the  band,  'n 
memory  of  the  great  musician  we  have  recently  lost. 
The  compliment  was  a  most  proper  one,  but  it  might 
have  been  paid  before. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Gye’s  Covent  Garden  pro¬ 
spectus  is  not  a  thing  that  will  cause  much  interest  to 
any  one.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  an  fait  with  such 
matters  knows  perfectly  well  of  what,  with  possibly  a 
few  exceptions,  the  Covent  Garden  performances  will 
consist,  without  any  telling  from  Mr.  Gye. 

The  season  will,  in  all  probability,  be  not  very 
different  from  previous  seasons,  in  which  the  fair 
promises  held  out  in  the  prospectus  have  had  to  be 
broken,  owing  to  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
controlled.  Still,  however,  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  we  shall  have  a  chance  at  last  of  hearing  Wagner’vS 
Lohengrin,  and  possibly  Gounod’s  Romeo  and  Giulelta. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  most  probable  event,  as  it 
is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Mapleson  is  doing  his  best  to 
signalise  his  last  season  at  Drury  Lane  by  producing  it, 
and  Mr.  Gye  will  hardly  allow  the  rival  house  to  out¬ 
do  him  in  a  bid  for  popularity.  Mr.  Mapleson  has  put 
forth  a  statement  that  the  right  of  performing  Lohengrin 
in  England  belongs  exclusively  to  him  ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  the  case,  and  Mr.  Mapleson’s  right  most 
probably  extends  only  to  the'exclusive  possession  of  a 
certain  version  of  the  libretto.  The  cast  is  announced 
to  include  Madlle.  Albani,  Madlle.  Agnesi,  Madlle. 
Proch,  M.  Maurel,  Signor  Bagagiolo,  and  Signor 
Nicolini,  a  sufficiently  strong  one  in  itself,  though 
Madame  Nilsson’s  Elsa  will,  doubtless,  be  by  itself  an 
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almost  sufficiently  counterbalancing  attraction  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  cast  of  Romeo  and  Giuletta  is  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  impersonation  by  Madame  Patti  of  the 
part  of  the  heroine,  which  she  undertook  with  such 
marked  success  when  the  opera  was  originally  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1868,  and  failed  chiefly  through 
Signor  Mario’s  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  part.  The 
other  promised  additions  to  the  repertoire  are  Rossini’s 
Semiramide  and  Herold’s  Pre  aux  Clercs,  to  which  no 
special  importance  need  be  attached.  A  few  fresh 
names  are  added  to  the  list  of  artistes  engaged,  whose 
ability  we  have  yet  to  learn,  and  the  name  of  Madame 
Pauline  Lucca  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  We  only 
add  that  the  document  is  free  from  that  self- 
glorification  in  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  fashion 
for  operatic  managers  to  indulge,  the  one  exception 
being  the  application  of  the  term  “  unrivalled  ”  to  the 
orchestra,  which  is  certainly  something  stronger  than 
experience  warrants.  The  opening  night  of  the  season 
is  fixed  for  March  30,  w'hen  IVilhaen  Tell  will  be  given. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Mapleson’s  manifesto  has  not,  up  to 
the  time  of  our  writing,  been  issued. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  commence  their  sixty- 
third  season  on  March  18,  with  Mr.  Cusins,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  in  the  position  of  conductor.  A  general  scheme 
of  the  work  proposed  to  be  done  this  season  has  been 
issued,  and  some  striking  novelties  are  included  in  it. 
Among  them  are  a  symphony  “  Im  Walde,”  by  Herr 
Raff,  Rubinstein’s  last  symphony,  Lachner’s  suite  in  D 
(lately  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace),  Schumann’s 
“  Bride  of  Messina”  overture,  Wagner’s  introduction 
to  Tristan  tend  Isolde,  and  Spohr’s  oratorio  Z’lveiiampf. 

The  respect  and  affection  in  which  the  lamented  Sir 
Sterndale  Bennett  was  held  by  the  musical  world  has 
been  amply  testified  by  the  number  of  concerts  which 
have  lately  been  given,  the  programmes  of  which 
were  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  made  up  of  selections  from 
his  works.  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  presented,  at  one  of 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  a  selection  which  served 
well  to  illustrate  one  branch  at  least  of  the  deceased 
composer’s  productions.  The  scheme  included  a  trio 
and  a  sonata,  and  the  unaccompanied  quartett,  “  God 
is  a  Spirit,”  from  the  W oman  of  Samaria.  The  resources 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  however,  enabled  Mr.  Manns  to 
pay  a  more  complete  and  adequate  tribute  to  Sir 
Sterndale  Bennett’s  memory.  At  the  concert  on  the  6th 
twelve  of  his  works  were  given,  together  with  an 
“  elegy”  on  the  death  of  the  composer, <  written  by 
Mr.  T.  Wingham,  one  of  his  most  promising  pupils. 
The  list  of  Bennett’s  works  included  three  overtures — 
“  Parisina,”  composed  w'hile  he  was  still  a  pupil  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  “  The  Wood  Nymph,”  and 
“  Paradise  and  the  Peri,’’  his  latest  work  in  this  class 
of  composition,  his  pianoforte  concerto  in  C  minor, 
w'hich  first  gained  for  him  a  Continental  reputation, 
and  which  he  played  at  Lcipsic  in  1835,  and  his  Rondo 
Piacerole,  the  executant  in  each  case  being  Miss  Agnes 
Zimmermann,  a  former  Academy  pupil.  The  other 
selections  were  vocal,  and  included  two  of  his  most 
charming  songs,  “  To  Chloe  in  bickness,”  and  “  Gentle 
Zephyr.” 

The  British  Orchestral  Society  commenced  their 


season  on  March  I  with  a  Bennett  in  memoriam 
concert,  at  which  an  exceedingly  fine  performance  was 
given  of  the  symphony  in  G  minor,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  his  works,  and  containing  passages — such 
especially  as  the  minuet  and  trio — of  exquisite  beauty. 
Miss  Florence  May  played  with  very  good  effect  the 
pianoforte  concerto  in  F  minor,  and  made  a  jnost 
favourable  impression.  The  lovely  “  Naiades’’  overture, 
“  Paradise  and  the  Peri,”  the  trio  from  the  “  May 
Queen”  and  the  quartett  from  “  The  Woman  of 
Samaria”  were  also  included  in  the  scheme. 

With  regard  to  the  other  concerts  which  have  been 
given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  since  we  wrote  last  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said.  Mr.  Manns’  band  retains  its  pre¬ 
eminence,  and  any  orchestral  work  which  they  under¬ 
take  is  sure  of  an  adequate  performance.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  items  has  been  a  remarkably  fine 
performance  at  the  concert  on  the  20th  inst.,  of 
Brahm’s  concerto  in  D,  by  Madllp.  Marie  Krebs,  who 
vanquished,  without  difficulty,  the  great  difficulties  of 
her  task.  At  the  same  concert  was  given  an  orchestral 
work  styled  a  “  festival  overture,”  by  this  clever 
young  lady’s  father,  who  holds  the  position  of  Capell- 
meister  of  Dresden,  the  chief  merit  of  which  lay  in  its 
characteristic  style  and  judicious  orchestration.  At  the 
concert  on  the  27th  the  programme  was  occupied  by  a 
so-called  “  dramatic  symphony,”  foan  of  Arc,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Holmes,  a  brother  of  the  well-known  violinist. 
The  work  shows  considerable  ability,  but  is  hardly 
strong  enough  to  make  a  very  decided  mark. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie  has  entered  upon  his  twentieth 
season,  and  his  choir  are  still  unrivalled  in  their  execu¬ 
tion  of  unaccompanied  part  music.  That  this  success 
is  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  conscientious 
training  and  assiduous  practice,  every  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  difficulties  of  shaping  even  the  very 
best  material  into  a  good  choir  will  readily  admit.  As 
far  as  perfection  may  be  said  to  be  possible  Mr.  Leslie 
has  achieved  perfection,  and,  which  is  more  difficult, 
and  therefore  even  more  creditable,  he  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  it.  At  the  first  concert  Bach’s  very 
difficult  motett  for  double  choir,  “  The  Spirit  also 
helpeth  us,”  was  executed  in  a  style  that  in  any  other 
choir  would  be  looked  on  as  marvellous,  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “  Parting  and  Meeting,”  “  The  Nightingale,” 
“  Praise  of  Spring,”  and  “  The  Deep  Repose  of  Night,” 
were  charmingly  sung,  and  most  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated,  as  were  also  the  two  part  songs  by  Bluinenthal* 
A  special  feature  of  interest  at  this  concert  was  the 
debut  of  Miss  Eva  Leslie,  a  niece  of  the  conductor  and 
a  pupil  of  MadameSainton-Dolby.  She  evinced  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  sympathetic  soprano  voice,  peculiarly  sweet 
in  the  upper  region,  and  a  good  intelligent  style.  She 
made  a  decidedly  favourable  impression,  which,  by  the 
way,  she  strengthened  by  her  singing  at  the  Saturday 
Popular  Concert  of  the  6th  instant.  Miss  Leslie 
promises  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  At  the  second 
concert  Wesley’s  “  In  Exitu  Israel  ”  was  given,  together 
with  Luca  Marenzio’s  “  Magnificat”  for  double  choir. 
Gibbons’  “  Hosanna,”  and  Mendelssohn’s  43rd  Psalm. 

The  remainder  of  our  musical  notes  must  be  brief. 
Mr.  Walter  Bache’s  concert  was  as  interesting  and 
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characteristic  as  ever,  and  contained  many  pieces  which 
even  to  the  ears  of  “  non-Wagnerites”  were  decidedly 
acceptable. — Mr.  Walter  Bache  is  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  the  “  music  of  the  future,”  and  the  advocates 
of  that  style,  or  those  varieties  of  style  of  composition, 
may  be  well  s.atisfied  that  they  are  in  such  good  hands. — 
The  Alexandra  Palace  is  to  open  on  May  1st  with  a 
grand  concert  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
supported  by  a  large  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  some 
of  the  leading  singers  of  Mr.  Mapleson’s  troupe. — Mr. 
Macfarren  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Musical 
Professor  at  Cambridge,  the  other  candidates  having 
retired.  —  The  Royal  Albert  Hall  Amateur 
Orchestral  Society  announces  their  next  concert 
for  March  20th,  in  aid  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. — 
The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Signor  Giulio 
Perkin,  a  bass  singer  of  great  merit  and  more 
than  ordinary  promise,  will  be  received  with  very 
great  regret. 

Very  little  that  calls  for  notice  has  occurred  in  the 
theatrical  world  since  we  last  wrote.  A  few  changes 
of  a  very  recent  date,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Hare  as  a  theatrical  manager  at  the  Royal  Court 
Theatre  with  a  strong  company  and  a  new  play,  and 
the  migration  of  Miss  Lytton  to  the  St.  James’s  with 
the  favourite  comedy  Brighton  will  have  to  be 
chronicled  in  their  proper  place ;  but  the  general 
characteristic  of  the  month  has  been  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  old  bills.  The  Opera  Comique  has  witnessed 
the  most  frequent  changes  and  the  most  interesting 
performances,  the  last  three  weeks  having  been  devoted 
respectively  to  Bhe  Stoops  to  Conquer,  As  Ton  Like 
It,  and  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  in  each  of  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  made  their  appearance.  Of  the 
three  pieces  the  first  was  undoubtedly  the  best  played 
and  the  most  completely  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
gifted  actress  and  her  husband.  Miss  Hardcastle  is  a 
character  which  so  completely  suits  Mrs.  Kendal  that 
it  might  have  been  written  for  her.  The  chief  charm 
of  her  acting  lies  in  her  playful  naivete  and  keen  sense 
of  humour,  and  her  assumption  of  the  character  of  a 
servant  was  an  almost  perfect  performance  ;  especially 
would  we  point  with  admir.ation  to  the  scene  in  which 
she  first  appears  to  Young  Marlow  in  the  character  of 
the  barmaid,  and  the  last,  in  which  her  true  position 
being  now  discovered  she  rallies  her  bashful  lover  upon 
the  boldness  of  his  advances  to  her  in  her  assumed 
character.  Mr.  Kendal  made  a  very  good  Young 
Marlow,  playing  throughout  carefully  and  well,  and 
being  especially  successful  in  the  scenes  with  his  wife. 
Mr.  Cecil’s  Tony  I.umpkin  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
originality,  but  it  was  not  a  part  particularly  well  suited 
to  his  powers.  Mr.  Maclean  made  a  capital  Old  Hard¬ 
castle,  and  was  admirably  supported  by  Mrs.  Leigh  in 
the  character  of  his  spouse,  “who  aims,  like  the  famous 
Mrs.  Boffin,  to  be  a  high  flyer  at  fashion.”  Speaking 
generally  w'e  may  say  that  the  piece  was  capitally  played, 
and  with  but  a  few  improvements  might  have  com¬ 
manded  a  long  run  had  such  a  policy  been  possible. 
The  performance  of  As  Tou  Like  It  w'as  hardly  so 
good.  Mr.  Kendal  was  over  weighted  wdth  the  part 
of  Orlando,  and  was  not  able  to  make  much  of  it,  and 


Mrs.  Kendal  was  not  so  uniformly  successful  in  the 
very  difficult  part  of  Rosalind.  Some  phases  of  the 
character  were  most  charmingly  brought  out ;  w'here- 
ever  Rosalind  is  playful  and  bantering,  there  Mrs. 
Kendal  was  charming,  and  accordingly  most  of  the 
Ganymede  scenes  were  admirable,  but  her  power  of 
expressing  deep  feeling  and  affection  is  not  so  striking, 
and  hence  occasionally  she  was  disappointing.  Only 
Helen  Faucit,  of  all  the  actresses  we  have  seen,  was  able 
to  depict  the  loving  tenderness  of  Rosalind  to  Orlando 
even  under  her  boyish  disguise.  On  the  whole,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  admirably  played  character  in  the  piece 
was  the  Jaques  of  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin.  It  is  indeed 
most  delightful  to  hear  Shakspeare’s  verse  delivered 
in  every  respect  so  well,  and  though  we  strongly  object 
to  the  stupid  alteration  which  puts  the  lines  descriptive 
of  the  melancholy  man’s  musings  into  his  own  mouth, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  condone  the  offence  when 
they  are  spoken  as  Mr.  Vezin  gives  them.  Without 
a  particle  of  rant  or  exaggeration,  the  many  noble 
speeches  which  Jaques  has  to  deliver  were  given  with 
a  distinctness  of  enunciation  and  an  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  might  well  have  been  taken  as  a  model  by 
any  of  our  rising  actors  and  actresses.  It  was  an  elocu¬ 
tionary  treat  such  as  we  have  seldom  enjoyed.  The 
part  of  Touchstone  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Cecil,  about 
whose  ability  as  a  comedian  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  there  seems  just  now  a  danger  lest  he  should  try 
to  make  his  range  too  extensive.  The  assumption  was 
original ;  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Cecil  to  say  that  he  is  no 
servile  imitator  in  any  of  his  impersonations  ;  but  we 
did  not  like  the  originality.  Mr.  Cecil  wanted  repose  ; 
he  reminded  us  too  much  of  the  little  Dagonet  who 
“  danced  like  a  withered  leaf  in  Arthur’s  hall,”  and  the 
grave,  sententious  phrases  which  fell  from  his  lips 
seemed  totally  out  of  character.  Of  the  other  cha¬ 
racters  the  best  w^as  Mr.  Maclean’s  Adam,  a  thoroughly 
careful  impersonation,  and  free  at  the  same  time  from 
that  excessive  maudlin  lachrymoseness  into  which  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  “good  old  man”  are  apt  to  fall. 
Mrs.  I.eigh’s  Audrey  was  a  complete  mistake-,  with  an 
obvious  desire  to  make  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
fun  out  of  the  part,  she  overdid  it  outrageously. 
Audrey  is  vulgar  of  course,  but  she  need  not  be  so 
obtrusive  in  her  vulgarity.  Surely  the  courtly  and 
sententious  Touchstone  would  have  stood  aghast  at 
such  a  person,  but  then  unfortunately  Mr.  Cecil  did 
his  best  to  bring  Touchstone  down  to  her  level.  I'he 
rest  of  the  cast  may  be  dismissed  briefly.  Miss  Nelly 
Harris  was  somewhat  overweighted  with  Celia,  which 
is  a  really  strong  part,  though  the  actual  number  of 
lines  set  down  for  her  are  few.  She  should  not  be  a 
foil  to  Rosalind,  but  each  should  strengthen  the  other. 
Mr.  Harry  Payne  displayed  his  fine  proportions  to 
advantage  as  Charles  the  Wrestler,  and  Mr.  Cotte 
sang  the  songs  set  down  for  Amiens  fairly  well.  The 
scenery  might  have  been  improved  upon.  All  the 
scenes  in  the  forest  seemed  to  take  place  at  exactly  the 
same  spot,  with  the  exception  of  one  scene  in  which 
we  saw  with  astonishment  a  grove  of  trees  which  had 
done  duty  in  the  opening  scene  as  a  bit  of  Oliver’s 
garden  transported  bodily  into  Arden. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  March. 

ENT,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  time 
j  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in 
Paris  a  period  of  all  others  for  spreading  the  convivial 
board.  As  it  always  falls  at  a  time  when  our  capital 
is  full  of  its  beau  tnonde,  it  is  therefore  perhaps  the  most 
mundane  of  all  seasons  to  Parisians.  It  is  true  regular 
balls  are  not  allowed  during  the  careme,  but  how  often 
is  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  command  totally 
disregarded  !  and  how  very  slight  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  soiree  dausante,  with  interludes  of  music,  or 
perhaps  amateur  acting,  and  a  downright  ball !  What 
difference  there  may  be  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
soiree,  which  offers  a  greater  variety  of  amusement. 
Lent,  indeed,  had  never  as  lenient  as  this  year.  Far 
from  forbidding  worldly  pleasures,  it  ministers  to  them, 
on  the  contrary,  by  adding  to  the  list  intellectual  treats 
in  the  way  of  popular  sermons  and  well-attended  con¬ 
ferences,  and  also  in  special  services  with  queies  for  the 
poor,  which  are  a  pretext  for  elegant  toilettes. 

A  custom  which  we  have  borrowed  from  our  neigh¬ 
bours  over  the  water,  and,  which  seems  becoming  very 
popular  in  Paris,  is  that  of  five  o’clock  tea.  These 
receptions,  of  quite  an  intlme  description,  are  no  doubt 
far  pleasanter  than  the  ceremonious  morning  call,  during 
which  nothing  goes  on  but  the  most  desultory  talk, 
interrupted  every  moment  by  fresh  arrivals.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  friends  arrive  at  an  appointed  time  and 
meet  by  common  accord,  the  little  gatherings,  of  which 
la  tasse  de  the  is  a  pretext,  are  most  cheerful  and  charm¬ 
ing  ;  conversation  flows  with  unusual  verve  and 
spirit.  It  is  the  time  when  town  gossips  are  freely 
discussed  and  nouvellts  heard  de  premiere  main.  There 
you  are  first  apprised  of  the  approaching  marriages  in 
high  life,  such  as  that  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulne  with 
IMdlle.  Galitzin,  and  of  the  future  godfather  of  the 
child  whom  the  Countess  de  Paris  is  expecting,  and 
who  is  no  other  than  His  Majesty  Alfonso  XII.  of 
Spain. 

It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  Paris  that  the  noble  etranger  is 
so  fond  of  spending  his  money  within  her  walls.  The 
noble  etranger  may  be  freely  translated  the  foreigner 
who  by  some  means  or  other  has  a  goodly  fortune  to 
squander  in  feasting  and  pleasure.  It  is  lucky,  we 
repeat,  for  her  that  it  should  be  so,  for  now  that  we 
are  fairly  launched  upon  Republican  waters,  and  that 
all  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  royalty  seem  fain  to  be 
relinquished,  our  noblesse  is  more  than  ever  plunged  in 
regretful  bouderie,  and  opens  not  its  saloons.  Perhaps, 
when  one  has  decidedly  pris  son  parti,  Paris — that  is,  the 
real  Parisian  element  of  beau  monde — may  become  bright 
and  insouciant  again,  even  under  a  Republic,  and  none 
but  the  old  encrouteh  families  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  refuse  to  bow  before  the  inevit.able  law  of 


theyiuV  accompli,  but  at  present  there  are  too  many  sore 
places  in  our  political  world  to  permit  of  an  entente 
cordiale  between  so  many  partis,  and  we  shall  see  the 
break-up  of  the  saison  d’hiver  after  Easter,  without  the 
usual  return  to  wordly  gaieties  succeeding  the  retire¬ 
ment  and  repose  of  La  [Semaine  Sainte.  During  that 
one  week,  ladies  of  la  haute  noblesse  frequently  retire 
into  a  convent.  This  year  a  Jubile  has  given  still  more 
solemnity  to  this  season  of  recueillement.  In  aristocratic 
convents  retraites  have  been  numerous.  At  the  Sacre 
Cceur  particularly  they  had  quite  an  exclusive 
character.  I'his  convent  is  not  open  to  every  appli¬ 
cant  ;  far  from  it,  none  but  the  noblest  in  the  land,  by 
birth  and  lineage,  arc  admitted  within  its  walls. 
Situated  at  the  further  end  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  this  convent  des  dames  de  la  retraite  has 
been  established  in  an  ancient  lordly  hotel  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  of  most  elegant  style.  It  is  the 
most  charming  retreat  that  could  be  imagined.  The 
chapel  has  been  disposed  in  the  large  white  and  gold 
drawing-room  of  the  mansion.  I'he  chubby  amours 
which  decorated  the  doors  have  been  converted  into 
cherubim,  and  the  doves,  so  dear  to  painters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  into  Holy  Spirits,  and  these  have 
been  all  the  changes  required.  Nothing  could  be  more 
aristocratic  and  seduisante  than  this  saloon-chapel.  It 
alone  gives  an  idea  of  the  whole  convent.  One  could 
not  pray  there  attired  otherwise  than  in  silken  robes 
The  ladies  who  retire  there  adopt  a  peculiar  dress 
This  year  it  was  of  cardinal-violet  faille,  and  of  the 
most  graceful  though  simple  cut.  I'he  Dame  Superieure 
of  the  convent  is  a  lady  of  high  birth  and  breeding, 
quick  of  sympathy,  and  clever  at  clearing  up  a  cas  de 
conscience.  Many  a  young  demoiselle  crossed  in  affaires 
du  cueur,  many  an  inexperienced  wife,  unhappy  in  her 
menage,  has  poured  into  her  bosom  the  story  of  her 
troubles  and  difficulties,  and  many  have  been  well 
advised  and  comforted.  And  so  the  retraite  is  a  blessing 
to  those  worldly  ones  whose  habitual  life  is  such  a 
whirl  of  mundane  occupations  and  pleasures  that  it 
leaves  them  no  time  to  think  or  weep. 

But  now  it  is  over,  and  the  next  object  of  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  the  most  fiishionablc  place  to  travel 
to  this  spring.  Italy  and  Rome  are  at  a  premium  just 
now.  Many  aristocratic  families  have  already  departed 
thither.  •  That  there  is  still,  however,  a  large  con¬ 
tingent  of  beau  monde  in  our  city  appears  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner  in  two  places-,  the  first  is  the 
Bois,  where  well-appointed  equipages  crowd  the 
fashionable  avenues  and  the  second  is  the  New  Opera, 
which  is  filled  every  other  night  with  a  most  elegant 
and  aristocratic  audience.  To  La  Favorite  and  La 
Juive  have  now  succeeded  Guillaume  Tell  and  Faust, 
both  got  up  in  great  perfection. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
iEngUshwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.O. 

1638.  Emily  has  two  pieces  of  grenadine,  six  yards  each,  drab  and 
pink,  black  and  green.  Open  to  oflFers. 

1639.  E.  has  a  copy  of  Figure-Training  to  dispose  of. 

1640.  M.  D.  will  give  full  price  for  an  uninjurel  copy  of  Figure 
Training,  or  of  Art  the  Handmaid  of  Nature,  or  of  both.  Address 
with  the  Editor. 

1641.  Miss  I1ans.4Ed,  Sedgberrow,  Evesham,  has  the  English¬ 
woman  from  November,  1872,  to  December,  1874,  for  sale  or  useful 
exchange.  [See  Rule  5.] 

1642.  Wanted,  a  crochet  antimacassar  finishing  (quarter  done). 
What  wished  for  ?  No  cards.  N.  V.  W. 

1643.  Music:  Madame  Angot,  new,  French  and  English  words,  Cs.  ; 
“  Fairy  Visions,”  “  Mandolinata,”  “  My  Queen.”  Clear  MS.  songs 
from  fid.  List  sent.  Wanted,  brown  feathers.  Address,  E.  T.  B ., 
Post-office,  Teignmouth. 

ifi44.  Richmond  will  give  full  price  for  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  for  November,  1S74. 

ifi45.  Jessie  Clyde  sends  ferns  as  advertiaedlast  month.  Address, 
Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon. 

ifi4fi.  A  Lady  has  some  beautiful  new  underlinen  to  dispose  of 
very  cheaply.  Handsome  nightdresses,  5s.  9 d.,  worth  7s ;  fine  tucked 
chemises,  3s.  3d.,  post  free;  magnificent  layette,  worth  £20,  ; 

black  velvet  aprons,  embroidered  any  colour,  2s.  8d.,  post  free.  P.0.0, 
must  be  payable  to  F.  Drew,  Wilton  House,  Totterdown,  Bristol. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  aU  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Or  a  long  letter  received  from  Tight  Shoes  we  can  only  find  space 
for  the  anecdote  related  in  it.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  help  us  to 
decide  the  question  whether  the  writer  is  joking  or  in  earnest : — “  I 
once  had  a  great  treat  in  seeing  a  pair  of  the  prettiest  feet  doing  willing 
penance  in  a  pair  of  the  tightest  of  boots  a  girl  could  possibly  ‘  compel’ 
her  feet  into.  The  heels  were  4i  inches  high,  and  hemispherical  at 
the  bottom,  which  gave  the  little  sparkling  patent-leather  toe-caps, 
pointing  daintily  downwards,  an  exquisite  sort  of  play,  or  slight  un¬ 
steadiness,  as  the  wearer  gracefully  raised  her  dress  to — ‘  show  them,’ 
the  ill-omened  birds  will  say ;  no — pick  her  way  on  the  diinty  little 
toe-points  across  the  room.  The  action  and  result  were  perfect,  and 
rendered  more  so  by  the  fact  that  after  going  about  the  whole  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  with  the  feet  in  that  enforced  position,  and  upon 
my  remarking  the  stern  education  she  gave  her  feet,  she  said  with 
sweet  girlish  endurance  and  lovable  anxiety  to  please,  ‘  her  feet  only 
ached  a  little,  but  she  did  not  mind  that  so  long  as  they  looked  small 
and  pretty ;  they  would  be  all  right  when  she  took  o.T  the  b  lots  and 
put  on  easy  slippers.’  Hir  reply  showed  the  true  English  ‘  grit,’  and 
upon  it  rests  the  whole  gist  of  the  thing ;  if  a  girl  is  willing  to  endure 
the  ‘aching,’  she  attains  her  wish  fully.  Tnov  did  look  small  and 
exquisitely  pretty.  I  could  but  pard  in  the  pretty  vanity,  and  admire 
the  courage  and  endurance  in  the  effort  to  please.”  In  another  part 
of  his  letter  Tight  Shoes  says — “  Wo  must  trust  to  your  advocacy, 
dear  madam,  not  to  allow  us  to  be  bereaved  of  the  high-heel  beauty 
for  many  a  long  day.”  [In  reply  to  this  hipo  Humming-Bird 
presents  her  compliments  to  Tight  Shoes,  and  informs  him  that  she 
canuot  advocate  the  wearing  of  heo’3  4!,  or  even  3i,  inches  in  height. 
He  himself  notices  the  “  slight  unsteadiness”  produced  in  the  young 
heroine’s  gait,  and  must  know  that  this  unsteadiness  might  result  at 
any  moment  in  a  sprained  or  twisted  ankle.  Moderately  high  heels 


assist  the  wearer  in  walking  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  foo*^t 
besides  keeping  the  body  of  the  boot  out  of  the  mud,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  desirable.  But  is  Tight  Shoes  really  in  earnest 

An  Old  Subscriber  writes — “  Dear  Madam,— As  an  old  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  allow  me  to 
welcome  yon.  I  was  much  pleased  with  your  remtrks  on  figure- 
training  in  the  February  number.  I  agree  with  J.  F.  W.  that  smoking 
has  become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Wherever  we  go  we  suffer  from 
the  poisoned  air.  It  appears  to  have  made  men  so  selfish  and  for¬ 
getful  of  the  rules  of  decorum  that  rarely  wc  hear  the  question, 

‘  Does  smoking  annoy  or  hurt  you  ?’  The  head  of  my  childhood’s 
home  never  smoked  but  at  evening,  and  then  ho  took  his  pipe  into 
the  garden.  Ho  would  not  allow  the  fumes  of  tobacco  inside  the 
house  to  injure  the  lungs  of  his  delicate  wife  and  young  children. 
Fortunately  I  am  mistress  in  my  own  house,  and  do  not  allow  any 
acquaintance  to  smoko  in  it,  but  ray  sister  outside  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Having  to  bo  a  great  deal  from  home,  on  every  side  the  hurtful 
tobacco-smoke  meets  her — iu  the  streets,  at  railway  stations,  waiting- 
rooms,  and  sometimes  it  invades  even  the  carriage  itself.  Then 
coughing  and  difficult  breathing  ensue,  followed  by  faintness. 
Occasionally  a  gentleman  of  good  breeding  administers  a  well-mcrited 
rebuke  to  some  selfish  smoker.  Three  years  since  an  old  lady  was 
nearly  killed  on  her  homeward  journey  after  visiting  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  A  person  persisted  in  smoking  in  the  railway  carriage,  although 
she  requested  him  to  desist.  Such  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  set  in 
exhausted  her  so  that  shej  had  to  bo  assist  el  to  her  home.  She 
was  ill  for  weeks  afterwards.  I  do  all  I  can  to  discountenance  the 
habit  and  its  many  disgusting  accompaniments.  1  am  pleased  to  find 
other  ladies  agree  with  me  on  this  jioint.” 

Humming-Bird  thanks  Flora  R.  for  her  kind  greeting.  Tho 
remainder  of  the  letter  will  bo  found  in  the  Economist  correspondence. 

Yorkshire  writes — “  I  have  pleasure  in  endorsing  all  the  Humming- 
Bird  says  about  constitutional  freckles.  It  is  simply  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  try  lotions  and  washes.  I  was  sadly  troubled  with 
them  before  being  married,  but  about  a  year  after  they  all  went  away. 
I  believe  one  great  cause  is  a  slight  inaction  of  tho  liver,  and  would 
recommend  Danci.ng  Cairn  to  sponge  and  scrub  with  a  flesh-brush 
tho  whole  surface  of  her  body  every  morning  with  salt  and  water. 
Begin  with  tepid,  and  in  a  week  or  two  get  it  cold  ;  then  dry  with  a 
rough  towel ;  mb  particularly  over  the  spine,  stomach,  and  liver. 
Don’t  stand  in  the  water.  Two  quarts  of  water  and  a  handful  of 
common  salt  are  sufficient.  Should  Dancing  Cairn  wish  to  know 
any  more  she  can  write  tj  mo.  I  bog  to  inclose  the  words  of  ‘  Bonnie 
Dundee :’ — 

“  ‘  To  the  Lords  of  Convention  ’twas  Claverhouse  spoke, 

“  Ere  the  King’s  crown  go  down  there  are  crowns  to  be  broke. 

So  each  cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  me. 

Let  him  follow  tho  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can. 

Come  saddle  my  horses  and  call  out  my  men. 

Unhook  the  west  port  and  let  us  gae  free. 

For  it’s  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee.” 

“  ‘  Dundee  ho  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street, 

Tho  bells  they  ring  backward,  the  dmms  they  are  beat. 

But  tho  provost  (douce  man),  said  “Just  e’en  let  it  be. 

For  the  town  is  weel  rid  o’  tliat  de’il  o’  Dundee.” 

There  arc  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  beyond  Forth, 

If  there’s  lords  in  the  South,  there  are  chiefs  in  tho  North, 
There  are  brave  Dunnio  wasscls  three  thousand  times  three. 
Will  cry  “  Hey  !  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee.” 

“  ‘  Then  awa’  to  tho  hills,  to  the  lea,  to  tho  rocks. 

Ere  I  own  a  usurper  I’ll  crouch  wi’  the  fox. 

And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  o’  your  glee. 

Ye  hae  nae  seen  the  last  o’  my  bonnets  and  me.’ 

Stiff  Starchuig. — I  can  recommend  Colman’s  starch,  sold  in  boxes, 
and  mixed  with  cold  water  according  to  the  directions  inside  the  box, 
as  tho  best,  cheapest,  and  stiffest  starch  I’ve  ever  tried.  The  best 
method  is  simply  to  put  each  article  separately  in  the  basin,  and  wring 
it  tightly  with  the  hand  ;  then  spread  each  collar,  cuff,  or  front  on  a 
sheet  kept  for  tho  purpose,  fold  over  tho  sheet  (over  them)  three  or 
four  thicknesses,  and  mangle  four  or  five  times  ;  they  arc  then  ready 
for  ironing.  One  of  the  groat  secrets  in  getting  linen  to  shine  is 
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only  to  have  one  layer  of  blanket  auJ  one  of  ironing-sheet  when 
finishing  them.’  ” 

North  Countrie  writes — “Madam, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  friendly  letters  should  bear  the  date  of  month  and  year,  or 
whether  Monday  morning,  Friday  evening,  &c.,  would  be  correct  ?  Of 
course  I  only  mean  in  the  case  of  letters  that  eould  never  be  required 
for  reference  or  anything  of  that  kind.  May  I  venture  to  ask  another 
question  ?  I  live  a  secluded  life,  and  wo  dine  early,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  continue  to  wear  in  the  evening  my  house  dress.  I  like  some¬ 
thing  cooler  when  the  room  is  well  lighted  and  heated  ;  and  again, 
sometimes  a  friend  comes  in.  Now,  would  not  black  silk,  or  grenadine 
over  a  low  black  silk,  bo  suitable  ?  Also,  would  this  bo  a  proper 
costume  for  going  to  tea  and  supper  in  very  quiet,  old-fashioned 
circles  ?  I  want  the  evening  dress  to  bo  economical  and  quiet,  yet  to 
look  well.  One  word  more.  I  like  your  Magazine  very  much.”  ([It  is 
not  necessary  to  date  such  letters.  Many  ladies  who,  for  family 
reasons,  dine  early,  dress  for  tea.  Grenadine  over  silk,  or  black  silk 
dressily  made,  would  bo  very  suitable  for  either  occasion.  Any  trans¬ 
parent  dress-material  can  be  worn  over  silk.j 

IIiLDEOAUD  writes — “Dear  1Iu.\imino-Bird, — You  are  so  kind  in 
answering  questions,  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you 
for  information  about  two  or  three  little  things  which  are  not  qnito 
clear  to  me.  i.  In  writing  to  a  gentleman,  should  a  lady  first  write 
the  gentleman’s  name  and  title,  if  ho  have  one,  and  then  commence 
with  ‘  Sir,’  or  should  the  name  bo  omitted  altogether  ?  2.  Do  the 
girls  of  a  family  as  well  as  the  boys  use  the  father’s  crest  or  the 
mother’s,  and  should  the  wife  always  use  her  husband’s  after 
marriage  ?  3.  Should  morning  calls  in  the  provinces  be  paid  before 
one  o’clock,  the  time  for  luncheon  or  an  early  dinner  ?  4.  And  in  a 
drawing-room,  if  a  gentleman  paying  a  call  is  introduced  to  a  lady, 
she  bows  without  rising,  but  when  the  gentleman  loaves  (I  suppose  the 
lady  to  be  calling  at  a  friend’s)  should  the  lady  rise  and  offer  her 
hand,  or  should  she  remain  sitting  ?  5.  If  the  IIummixc-Bikd  could 
recommend  me  a  book  for  a  lady’s  eorrespondenco  I  should  be  glad. 
I  have  been  abroad  long,  and  do  not  feel  quite  an  fait  in  these  small 
matters  in  English  etiquette.  Allow  mo  to  thank  you,  as  an  old 
subsoriber  to  the  Magazine,  for  the  ready  help  always  extended  to 
inquirers  and  for  much  useful  information,  [i.  In  writing  to  a  person 
whom  you  do  not  know  well  enough  to  address  by  name,  it  is  usual 
to  put  the  name  cither  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  letter. 

2.  I  believe  girls  have  no  right  to  use  any  crest,  except,  of  course,  in 
exceptional  cases.  After  marriage  the  wife  can  use  her  husband’s. 

3.  Before  one  o’clock,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hour  of  luncheon  or  early 
dinner.  4.  Introductions  are  now  seldom  made  at  morning  calls.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  lady  either  to  rise  or  to  shake  hands ;  a  bow 
is  sufficient.  Of  course  circumstances  may  modify  general  rules  like 
these.  5.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  may  know  of  such 
a  book.] 

In  reply  to  Jon\,  Union  Society,  Oxford,  One  who  is  Much 
IN  Want  of  the  Informatio.n,  and  il.  B.  Fletcher,  IIummino- 
Bird  begs  to  say  that  the  subject  of  their  letters  cannot  bo  discussed 
in  these  pages. 

Dora  D.  writes — “  Madam, — I  think  J.  E.  W.  would  find  one  of 
Chandler’s  Hygienic  Chest  Expanders  all  that  she  requires  j  they  give 
support  without  constraining  in  the  least.  If  L.  R.  N.  would  think 
it  worth  her  while  to  write  to  mo  I  will  give  her  my  experience  in  a 
case  similar  to  her  own,  and  will  send  her  a  bottle  of  the  restorative 
balm  I  found  so  useful.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  ‘  Poor  Maria’ 

I  has  reference  to  a  character  in  one  of  Sterne’s  minor  tales.  I 

am  very  glad  you  advocate  the  common-sense  view  of  the  Corset 
question.” 

Fanny  writes — “Could  TIumming-Bird,  or  any  correspondent, 
kindly  inform  me  how  I  could  stiffen  some  good  beaded  black  tulle? 
I  have  worn  it  on  a  bonnet  and  wish  to  make  it  up  freshly,  as  the 
colour  is  quite  good  still.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  stand  IIumming-Bird 
has  taken  regarding  the  Corset  Correspondence.  I  am  sure  she  has 
the  sympathy  of  all  your  right-minded  subscribers,  and  great  will  be 
the  relief  of  all  but  a  minority  not  worth  mentioning  to  hear  no 
more  of  such  tortures  as  those  proposed  by  Monica.” 

Polly  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — My  spine  has  been  weak 
for  years,  but  I  do  not  suffer  much  pain  when  I  can  keep  my  back 
straight  and  my  shoulders  well  down.  Could  you  kindly  suggest 
anything  to  support  my  back  and  keep  my  shoulders  down  ?  Do  yon 
think  Mr  Salmon,  87,  Wimpole-street,  Cavendish-square,  could 
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make  mo  a  oorset  to  benefit  me  ?  If  so,  could  I  get  one  to  fit  without 
having  to  come  from  Leeds  to  London  to  bo  measured  for  it  ?  and 
what  would  bo  about  the  cost  ?”  [Mrs.  Salmon  could  make  you  a 
pair  if  you  wore  to  measure  yourself  very  accurately  according  to 
certain  rules,  but  could  not  guarantee  a  perfect  fit  unless  she  could 
measure  you  herself.  The  lowest  price  is  two  guineas.] 

A  Cou.NTRY  Parson  writes — “Mr.  Editor, — Your  remarks  in  page 
112,  of  No.  178,  fersRS  ‘  immoderate’  smoking  of  tobacco,  deserve 
commendation ;  but  allow  me  to  suggest  that  your  censure  does  not 
go  far  enough,  to  my  mind.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  your  corre¬ 
spondent  was  a  moderate  smoker ;  but,  thanks  to  his  younger  son,  ho 
has  become  a  total  abstainer.  The  juvenile  referred  to,  about  two 
years  ago,  began  to  manifest  a  taste  for  ‘the  weed,’  and  when 
remonstrated  with  he  quoted  his  father’s  example !  I  then  determined 
entirely  to  give  up  smoking,  a  habit  which  I  now  consider  to  be 
disgusting  and  i  emicious,  not  to  say  expensive.  My  firm  belief,  the 
outcome  of  my  own  experience,  is  the  following: — That  tobacco¬ 
smoking  vitiates  the  appetite,  depresses  the  spirits,  deranges  the 
bodily  functions,  and  enervates  the  mind,  &c.,  &c.  Since  I  have 
ceased  being  a  smoker  I  have  enjoyed  far  better  health  and  spirits, 
and  a  uniformly  good  appetite.  An  ‘  old  salt,’  well  known  to  me  in 
Norfolk,  has  for  the  past  six  months  left  off  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco.  His  experience  in  this  matter  is  similar  to  my  own.  His 
only  fear  now  is  lest  his  Eve  should  tempt  him  to  resume  his  former 
bad  habits.  It  is  not  that  she  objects  to  the  increased  food  con¬ 
sumption  on  his  part,  but  she  says  ‘  she  likes  the  odour  of  the 
lighted  pipe,’  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  fill  up  with  tobacco  a 
pipe  now  happily  laid  aside  by  her  consort.  Pray,  Mu.  Editor,  do 
protest  strongly  and  frequently  against  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco, 
and  also  include  snuff-taking  in  your  censures.  Smoking  is  now-a- 
days  a  crying  evil,  and  it  too  frequently  leads  to  drinking,  albeit  there 
are  a  few  exceptions,  but  very  few.  Boys  think  it  manly  to  imitate 
their  seniors  in  this  vile  habit.  It  stands  to  reason  that  injury  must 
be  caused  to  both  the  body  and  mind.  The  longevity  of  a  limited 
number  of  smokers  is  no  argument  in  its  favour.  Is  there  not  an 
Anti-Smoking  Association  ?”  [Do  any  of  our  correspondents  know 
of  such  au  association  ?] 

Elf  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  Helen  if  she  would  lot  her  know 
where  to  obtain  the  Circassian  Beauty  Water  of  which  she  speaks  so 
highly.  Address  with  Editor. 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  Aunt  Katie  whore  she  can  get  the  song 
called  “  Douglas,”  as  she  is  afraid  it  is  out  of  print  ?  [It  is  not  out  of 
print.  W.  Robinson,  music-seller,  369,  Strand,  W.C.,  will  get  it  for 
yon  if  you  wish.] 

Diana  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  yon  kindly  insert 
this  letter  in  your  April  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine, 
as  I  want  to  tell  Di  Vernon  how  thoroughly  I  agree  with  her  senti¬ 
ments  about  the  young  lady  who  seemed  to  ‘  thoroughly  enjoy’ 
stinging  her  horse  with  the  spur?  I  also  want  to  ask  Di  Vernon  if 
she  will  kindly  answer  a  few  questions.  What  sort  of  hat  is  best  for 
riding  ?  I  can  fancy  I  hear  Di  Vernon  exclaim,  ‘  Wliat  a  question  to 
ask !  Why,  of  course  no  lady  would  think  of  riding  in  anything  but  a 
high  hat !’  But  what  I  need  is  a  hat  that  will  stay  on  whatever 
happens,  and  not  one  that  when  one’s  horse  is  a  little  fresh  on  the 
turf  say,  and  jumps  about,  the  hut  comes  off  instantly.  Can  Dl 
Vernon  tell  mo  what  sort  of  hat  is  certain  to  stay  on,  also  where  I 
can  got  it  and  at  what  price?  If  I  shall  not  be  troubling  her  too 
much,  I  should  like  to  know  the  best  and  firmest  way  of  doing  one’s 
hair  for  riding.  I  have  tried  both  with  and  without  frisettes, 
but  whatever  way  I  do  it  it  comes  down  when  1  have  a  gallop. 
Apologising  both  to  Di  Vernon  and  Humming-Bird  for  my  trouble¬ 
some  questions,  I  must  conclude  by  saying  how  much  I  like  the 
Magazine.” 

M.  E.  P.  writes — “Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  Une  Jeune  Mere  that 
‘  Poor  Maria’  is  a  character  in  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  which 
I  was  very  familiar  with  as  a  child  from  seeing  it  in  an  old  Speaker,  I 
think  Entield’s,  which  has  a  frontispiece  of  ‘  Poor  Maria’  sitting  by  a 
brook,  if  I  remember  right.  Sterne  represents  himself  as  sym¬ 
pathising  with  her  sorrows,  occasioned  by  the  faithlessness  of  her 
lover,  through  which  she  has  become  insane,  and  when  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  is  steeped  in  their  united  tears,  she,  after  his  departure, 
washes  it  in  the  brook  and  dries  it  in  her  bosom.  The  story  is 
touchingly  told,  and  the  scene  is  laid  at  Moulines.  Her  death  and 
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burial  are  described  in  a  few  tender  toucbes.  ilay  I  take  tbis  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inciniring  if  prose  contributions  to  your  Magazine  are  paid 
for,  and  at  wbat  rate?"  [Our  staff  of  contributors  is  complete  at 
pi'esent.[  ‘ 

Katixka  writes — “It  seems  very  late  to  give  a  welcome  to  tbe 
Hummi.vg-Bikd,  but  the  fact  is  I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  visitors 
ever  since  December  that  I  have  only  had  time  to  look  through  my 
Magazines  aud  have  not  noticed  the  ‘flight’  of  the  IlLMMixo-BiitD; 
but  1  do  not  like  to  leave  unnoticed  her  first  kind  efforts  to  fill  the 
place  so  sadly  vacated  by  poor  SiLKWouii's  illness,  vvho  has  so  long 
‘spun’  so  pleasantly  for  the  readers  of  the  Kxglishwomax.  We 
should  Ije  so  glad  to  hear  how  she  is.  It  is  very  kind  of  1Ium.mixg- 
Bikd  to  come  forward  to  take  her  place,  and  I  heartily  bid  her 
welcome.  In  reply  to  Church  Bells — whose  letter  I  have  only  just 
noticed — I  think  he  will  find  the  cause  of  ladies  sitting  during  the 
whole  of  divine  service  is  not  a  matter  of  convenience  but  affectation. 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  arc  not  some  painful  instances  of 
ladies  being  unable  to  stand  long  together ;  but  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  church  belles  who  seem  to  find  it  too  great  a  fatigue  to  stand 
for  ton  minutes — the  longest  time  almost  ever  required — during  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  or  chanting  or  reading  the  Psahns,  would  be  able 
to  play  day  after  day  at  croquet.  Badminton,  Ac.,  or  walk  for  hours  to 
hear  the  band,  if  it  were  ‘  the  thing.’  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying  a 
word  against  these  healthy  and  very  jolly — in  every  acceptation  of 
the  word — games;  but  it  seems  preposterous  to  see  ladies  who 
indulge  in  these  amusements  si.x  days  cannot  stand  for  ten  minutes  on 
the  se\enth.  A  young  lady  who  used  to  sit  in  front  of  us  at  a 
church  we  used  to  attend  almost  maddened  me  by  the  persistent  way 
in  which  she  kept  her  seat.  She  had  the  decency  to  rise  during  the 
Creed,  but  held  on  the  seat  in  front,  and  at  the  end  sank  apparently 
exhausted ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  she  had  to  bathe  her  temples  and 
face  and  hands  in  can  de  Cologne !  I  was  utterly  astonished  to  find 
afterwards  she  was  in  perfect  health,  and  the  other  six  days  in  the 
week  was  particularly  energetic,  driving,  riding,  and  w  alking  all  day 
long.  Although  I  think  genuflections,  inflections,  and  all  the  other 
High  Church  movements  are  absurd,  yet  1  hold  people  who  make  them 
in  far  greater  respect  than  those  lackadaisical  young  ladies  who  so 
disrespectfully  sit  when  they  are  expected  to  stand.  I  think  Ciiuitcn 
Bells  will  find  there  is  no  other  reason — except  in  a  few  cases  of 
ill-health — than  the  one  I  name—  affectation.  There  are  many  who 
hke  to  attract  attention,  and  the  ladies  in  question  get  their  desire 
certainly,  but  the  only  attention  they  attract  is  the  contempt  of  every 
gentleman  and  lady  of  refined  feeling,  to  whom  to  attract  attention 
in  public  is  bad  taste.  I  should  say  that  the  lady  I  mentioned  above 
was  quite  as  unable  (?)  to  stand  in  winter  us  summer,  so  could  not 
plead  the  heat  as  an  excuse.’’ 

A  CoxsTAXT  Reader  writes — “Dear  Sin, — I  should  feel  very 
much  obliged  if  you  or  one  of  your  correspondents  would  kindly  tell 
me  where  I  could  get  a  book  or  pamphlet  which  would  assist  a  young 
woman  in  preparing  herself  for  the  post  of  teacher  or  schoolmistress 
in  one  of  the  Government  schools,  by  showing  her  the  subjects  to  be 
studied  and  what  kind  of  examination  she  would  have  to  pass.  Is 
there  anything  published  by  the  Women’s  Education  Union  of  this 
kind  ?’’ 

U.  Davies.  For  tatted  patterns  of  initials  send  for  Madame 
Goubaud’s  Tattimj  Book,  price  is. ;  30,  Henrietta- street.  Covent- 
garden,  W.C.  We  cannot  promise  the  initials  you  ask. 

PAXriE.  We  caunA  give  private  addresses.  Write  to  the  lady  at 
her  publisher’s. 

Curiosity  will  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  can  tell  her  the 
respective  jewels  of  each  month,  as  in  reading  some  legends  she  found 
that  some  months  are  considered  more  fortunate  than  others, 
according  to  the  particular  jewel  that  presides  over  them.  *. 
Curiosity  is  also  very  anxious  to  know  why  May  is  so  generally 
considered  an  unfortunate  month  to  marry  in.  She  has  now  for 
many  years  been  a  subscriber  to  this  journal,  and  although  her  note 
is  somewhat  late  she  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  the  Editor,  or  the 
Hummixg-Bird,  would  kindly  give  an  answer  if  possible  in  the  March 
number.  [In  Poland  there  is  a  belief  that  each  month  is  under  the 
influence  of  some  jewel,  which  also  affects  the  person  bom  in  that 
particular  month ;  and  on  birthdays  presents  are  given  containing  the 
natal  stone.  The  connection  is  as  foUows : — January,  garnet,  con¬ 
stancy;  February,  amethyst,  sincerity;  March,  bloodstone,  courage 
and  presence  of  mind ;  April,  diamond,  innocence ;  May,  emerald. 


success  in  love;  June,  agate,  health  and  long  life;  July,  cornelian 
contented  mind;  August,  sardonyx,  coiyugal  fidelity;  September, 
chrysolite,  antidote  against  madness;  October,  opal,  hope;  November, 
tojiaz,  fidelity ;  December,  turquoise,  sincerity.  2.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  can  tell  Curiosity  the  origin  of  this  superstition.  Sorry 
we  could  not  answer  in  March  number,  but  your  letter  did  not  arrive 
in  time.  The  Conversazione  columns  are  in  the  printer’s  hands  on 
the  12th  of  the  month.] 

Materfamilias  writes  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  has 
often  caused  her  to  feel  pity  and  sympathy  for  those  whom  it  con¬ 
cerns.  She  alludes  to  those  ladies  working  for  societies  that  have 
been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  articles  which  they 
make,  and  are  sold  for  them  at  the  depots.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
these  societies  are  now  so  overstocked,  as  the  object  of  them  is  very 
laudable,  and  would  in  a  great  measure  help  those  whose  means  are 
limited  if  a  speedy  sale  for  the  work  done  could  be  found.  But  for 
the  bare  reason  of  there  being  so  many  subscribers  and  so  many 
articles,  which  latter  cannot  always  be  shown,  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat 
several  anxious  ones  are.  Jay  after  day,  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
after  having  waited  patiently  to  receive  some  reward  for  their 
inJustry,]as  well  as  some  return  for  the  expense  first  entailed.  Now 
if  ladies  who,  perhaps,  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  societies, 
or,  more  probably,  imagine  that  anything  sold  at  such  depots  is 
expensive,  and  not  worth  the  money,  were  to  go  personally  to  these 
places  aud  inspect  the  articles,  they  would  find  the  prices  inexpensive 
and  the  work  good,  and  by  purchasing  occasionally  some  useful 
article  would  send  gladness  to  many  an  aching  heart,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  be  doing  a  kind  and  charitable  act  towardstheir  fellow- 
sisters.  [We  have  pleasure  in  inserting  this  letter,  and,  if  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Societies  for  the  Sale  of  Ladies’  Needlework  will  kindly 
communicate  with  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  addresses  at 
which  such  work  is  to  be  seen,  together  with  the  rules  of  the  societies, 
so  far  as  they  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  our  readers.] 

Lucy  R.  earnestly  solicits  orders  for  knitting.  Patterns  forwarded. 
Address  with  Editor. 

French  dog,  white,  lady’s  pet,  value  C33.  Will  take  value  42s.  in 
greenhouse  ferns  or  offers.  Also  12  dozen  hardy  ferns  for  greenhouse. 
Address,  E.  G.,  Victoria-place,  Lynton,  North  Devon. 

G.  S.  has  S  yards  (wide  width)  of  tinselled  white  grenadine  to 
exchange.  Offers  reiiuested. 

E.  R.  makes  pretty  babies’  bibs.  Toilet  sets,  with  fern  impres¬ 
sions,  6d.  List  on  application.  Address,  E.  It.,  Box  44,  Post-office, 
Coventry. 

A  L.ady  wishes  for  the  April  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  for  1873,  and  the  February  number  for  1874, 
and  would  give  E.  B.  W.  (January  number)  full  price  for  them  if 
perfect  and  in  good  condition.  Address  with  Editor. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difiSculties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  aU  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  ;nany  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  .  wiU  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-hlanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the^post. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  DESERT  ISLAND. 

good  cry  that  Edith  indulged  in  on  her  way  to 
i  the  boat  was  a  relief  to  her  heart,  which  had  long 
been  overburdened.  But  the  necessity  of  controlling 
her  feelings  and  the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth  enabled 
her  by  the  time  they  reached  the  wharf  to  see  that  the 
furniture  and  baggage  were  properly  taken  care  of. 
No  one  could  detect  the  traces  of  grief  through  her 
thick  veil,  or  guess  from  her  firm,  quiet  tones  that  she 
felt  somewhat  as  Columbus  might  when  going  in  search 
of  a  new  world.  And  yet  Edith  had  a  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation  from  her  country  life  which  the  others  did 
not  share  at  all. 

When  she  was  quite  a  child  her  feeble  health  in¬ 
duced  her  father  to  let  her  spend  an  entire  summer  in 
a  farmhouse  of  the  better  class,  whose  owner  had 
some  taste  for  flowers  and  fruit.  These  she  had  en¬ 
joyed  and  luxuriated  in  as  much  as  any  butterfly  of  the 
season,  and  as  she  romped  with  the  farmer’s  children, 
the  fields  and  woods  after  berries,  and  tumbled 
u  .  health  came  back  to  her  with  a 

fulness  and  vigour  that  had  never  been  lost.  With  all 
her  subsequent,  enjoyment,  that  summer  still  dwelt  in 
memory  as  ^he  halcyon  period  of  her  life,  and  it 
was  with  the  country  she  associated  it.  Every  year  she 
had  longed  for  July,  for  then  her  father  would  break 
away  from  business  for  a  couple  of  months  and  take 
them  to  a  place  of  resort.  But  the  fashionable  water¬ 
ing  places  were  not  at  all  to  her  taste  as  compared  with 
that  old  farmhouse,  and  whenever  it  was  possible  she 
would  wander  off  and  make  “  disreputable  acquaint¬ 
ances,”  as  Mrs.  Allen  termed  them,  among  the  farmers’ 
and  labourers’  families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel.  But 
by  this  means  she  often  obtained  a  basket  of  fruit  or 
bunch  of  flowers  that  the  others  were  glad  to  share  in. 

In  accordance  with  her  practical  nature  she  asked 
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questions  as  to  the  habits,  growth,  and  culture  of  trees 
and  fruits,  so  that  few  city  girls  situated  as  she  had 
been  knew  as  much  about  the  products  of  the  garden. 
She  had  also  haunted  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
as  much  as  her  sisters  had  the  costly  Broadway  temples 
of  fashion,  where  counters  are  the  altars  to  which  the 
women  of  the  city  bring  their  daily  offerings  ;  and  as 
we  have  seen,  a  fruit-store  was  a  place  of  delight  to 
her. 

The  thought  that  she  could  now  raise  fruit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  on  her  own  place  without  limit  was 
some  compensation  even  for  the  trouble  they  had  passed 
through  and  the  change  in  their  fortunes. 

Moreover  she  knew  that  because  of  their  poverty  she 
would  have  to  secure  from  her  ground  substantial  re¬ 
turns,  and  that  her  gardening  must  be  no  amateur 
trifling,  but  earnest  work.  Therefore  having  found  a 
seat  in  thf  saloon  of  the  boat,  she  drew  out  of  her 
leather  bag  one  of  her  garden-books  and  some  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  and  commenced  studying  over  for  the 
twentieth  time  the  labours  proper  for  April.  After 
reading  awhile  she  leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes 
and  tried  to  form  such  crude  plans  as  were  possible  in 
her  inexperience  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  place  that 
she  had  not  even  seen. 

Opening  her  eyes  suddenly  she  saw  old  Hannibal 
sitting  near  and  regarding  her  wistfully. 

“  You  are  a  foolish  old  fellow  to  stay  with  us,”  she 
said  to  him.  “  You  could  have  obtained  plenty  of  nice 
places  in  the  city.  What  made  you  do  it  ?” 

“  Is’e  couldn’t  gib  any  good  reason  to  de  world. 
Miss  Edie,  but  de  one  I  hab  kinder  satisfies  my  ole 
black  heart.’’ 

“  Your  heart  isn’t  black,  Hannibal.” 

“  How  you  know  dat  ?”  he  asked  quickly. 

“  Because  I’ve  seen  it  often  and  often.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  is  whiter  than  mine.  I  now  and  then  feel  so 
desperate  and  wicked  that  I  am  afraid  of  myself.” 
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“  There  now,  you’se  worried  and  worn  our,  and  you 
thinks  dat’s  being  wicked.” 

“  No,  I’m  fatiified  it  is  something  worse  than  that. 

I  wonder  if  God  does  care  about  people  who  are  in 
trouble,  I  mean  practically,  so  as  to  help  them  any  ?” 

“  Well,  I  specs  He  does,”  said  Hannibal  vaguely. 

“  liat  den  dere’s  so  many  in  trouble  dat  I’m  afeard 
some  1  ab  to  kinder  look  arter  thesselves.”  Then  as 
if  a  blight  thought  struck  him,  he  added,  “  I  specs  He 
sorter  lumps  ’em  jes  as  Massa  Allen  did  when  he  said 
he  was  sorry  for  de  people  burned  up  in  Chicago.  He 
sent  ’em  a  big  lot  ob  money  and  den  seemed  to  forget 
all  about  ’em.” 

Hannibal  had  never  given  much  attention  to  religion, 
and  perhaps  was  not  the  best  authority  that  Edith  could 
have  consulted.  But  his  conclusion  seemed  to  secure 
her  consent,  for  she  leaned  back  w'carily  and  again 
closed  her  eyes,  saying — 

“  Yes,  we  are  mere  human  atoms,  lost  sight  of  in  the 
multitude.” 

Soon  her  deep  regular  breathing  show’ed  that  she  w’as 
asleep,  and  Hannibal  muttered  softly — 

“  Bress  de  child,  dat  will  do  her  a  heap  more  good 
dan  asking  dem  deep  questions,”  and  he  watched  beside 
her  as  a  large  faithful  Newfoundland  might. 

At  last  he  touched  her  elbow  and  said,  “  We  get 
off  at  de  next  landing,  and  I  guess  w^e  mus’  be  pretty 
nigh  dare.” 

Edith  started  up  much  refreshed,  and  asked,  “What 
sart  of  an  evening  is  it  r” 

“  Well,  I’se  sorry  to  say  it’s  rainin’  hard  and  berry 
dark.” 

To  her  dismay  she  also  found  that  it  v/as  nearly  nine 
o’clock.  The  boat  had  been  late  in  starting,  and  w’as 
80  heavily  laden  as  to  make  slow  progress  against  w'ind 
and  tide.  Edith’s  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  thought 
of  landing  alone  in  a  strange  place  that  dismal  night. 
It  was  indeed  new  experience  to  her.  But  she  donned 
her  waterproof,  and  the  moment  the  boat  touched  the 
wharf  hurried  ashore,  and  stood  under  her  small 
umbrella  while  her  household  goods  were  being  hustled 
out  into  the  drenching  rain.  She  knew  the  injury  that 
must  result  to  them  unless  they  could  speedily  be 
carried  into  the  boat-house  near.  At  first  there  seemed 
no  one  to  do  this  save  Hannibal,  who  at  once  set  to 
work,  but  she  soon  observed  a  man  with  a  lantern 
gathering  up  some  butter-tubs  that  the  boat  was  land¬ 
ing,  and  bhe  immediately  appealed  to  him  for  help. 

“  I’m  not  the  dock-master,”  was  the  reply. 

“  You  are  a  man,  are  you  not,  and  one  that  will  not 
tuin  away  from  a  lady  in  distress  ?  If  my  things  stand 
long  in  this  rain  they  will  be  greatly  injured.” 

The  man  thus  adjured  turned  his  lantern  on  the 
speaker,  and  while  we  recognise  the  features  of  our 
acqu&  tance,  Arden  Lacey,  he  sees  a  face  on  that  old 
dock  that  quite  startles  him.  If  Edith  had  dropped 
down  with  the  rain  she  could  not  have  been  more 
unexpected,  and  with  her  large  dark  eyes  flashing  sud¬ 
denly  on  him,  and  her  appealing  yet  half-indignant 
voice  breaking  in  upon  the  waking  dream  with  which 
he  was  beguiling  the  outward  miserj'  of  the  night,  it 
^eemed  as  if  one  of  the  characters  of  his  fancy  had 


suddenly  become  real.  He  who  would  have  passed 
Edith  in  unnoting  indifference  in  the  open  street  in  the 
garish  light  of  day  now  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
her.  He  had  actually  been  appealed  to,  as  an  ancient 
knight  might  have  been,  by  a  damsel  in  distress,  and  he 
turned  and  helped  her  with  a  will,  which,  backed  by 
his  powerful  strength,  soon  placed  her  goods  under 
shelter.  The  lagging  dock-master  contrived  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  till  the  work  was  almost  done,  and  then  bustled 
up  and  made  some  show  of  assisting  in  time  for  any 
fees,  if  they  were  offered,  but  Arden  told  him  that 
“  since  he  had  kept  out  of  sight  so  long  he  might 
remain  invisible,”  which  was  the  unpopular  way  the 
young  man  had. 

When  the  last  article  had  been  placed  under  shelter 
Edith  said — 

“  I  appreciate  your  help  exceedingly.  How  much 
am  I  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  was  the  rather  curt  reply. 

The  appearance  of  a  lady  like  Edith,  with  a  beauty 
that  seemed  weird  and  strange  as  he  caught  glimpses 
of  her  face  by  the  full  rays  of  his  lantern,  had  made  a 
sudden  and  strong  impression  on  his  morbid  fancy,  and 
fitted  the  wild  imaginings  with  which  he  had  occupied 
the  dreary  hour  of  waiting  for  the  boat.  The  presence 
of  her  sable  attendant  had  increased  these  impressions. 
But  when  she  took  out  her  purse  to  pay  him  his  illusions 
vanished,  therefore  the  .abrupt  tone  in  which  he  said 
“  Nothing,”  and  which  w.as  mainly  caused  by  vexation 
with  the  matter-of-fact  world  that  continually  mocked 
his  unreal  one. 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  you,’’  said  Edith.  “  I  had 
no  intention  of  employing  your  lime  and  strength  with¬ 
out  remuneration.” 

“  I  told  you  I  was  not  the  dock-master,”  said  Arden 
rather  coldly.  “He’ll  take  all  the  fees  you  will  give 
him.  You  appealed  to  me  as  a  man,  and  said  you  were 
in  distress.  I  helped  you  as  a  man.  Good  evening.” 

“  Stay,”  said  Edith  hastily.  “  You  seem  not  only  a 
man,  but  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  tempted,  in  view  of 
my  situation,  to  trespass  still  funher  on  your  kindness,” 
but  she  hesitated  a  moment. 

It  perhaps  had  never  been  intimated  to  Arden  before 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  certainly  never  in  the  tone 
with  which  Edith  spoke,  and  his  fanciful  chivalric  nature 
responded  at  once  to  the  touch  of  that  chord.  With 
the  accent  of  voice  he  ever  used  towards  his  mother,  he 
said — 

“  I  am  at  your  service.” 

“We  are  strangers  here,”  continued  Edith.  “Is 
there  any  place  near  the  landing  where  we  can  get  safe, 
comfortable  lodging  r” 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not.  The  village  is  a 
mile  away.” 

“  How  can  we  get  there  ?” 

“  Isn’t  the  stage  down  ?”  asked  Arden  of  the  dock- 
master. 

“  No  !”  was  the  gruff  response. 

.  “  The  night  is  so  bad  I  suppose  they  didn’t  come.  I 
would  take  you  myself  in  a  minute  if  I  had  a  suitable 
waggon.” 

“  Necessity  know'S  no  choice,”  said  Edith  quickly. 
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“  I  will  go  with  you  ia  any  kind  of  a  waggon,  and  I 
surely  hope  you  won’t  leave  me  on  this  lonely  dock  in 
the  rain.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Arden,  reddening  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  he  could  be  thought  capable  of  such  an  act. 
“  But  I  thought  I  could  drive  to  the  village  and  send 
a  carriage  for  you.” 

“  I  would  rather  go  with  you  now  if  you  will  let 
me,”  said  Edith  decidedly. 

“  The  best  I  have  is  at  your  service,  but  I  fear  you 
will  be  sorry  for  your  choice.  I’ve  only  a  board  for  a 
seat,  and  my  w'aggon  has  no  springs.  Perhaps  I  could 
get  a  low  box  for  you  to  sit  on.” 

“  Hannibal  can  sit  on  the  box.  With  your  per¬ 
mission  I  will  sit  with  you,  for  I  wish  to  ask  you  some 
questions.” 

Arden  hung  his  lantern  on  a  hook  in  front  of  his 
waggon,  and  helped  or  partly  lifted  Edith  over  the 
wheel  to  the  seat,  which  was  simply  a  board  resting 
on  the  sides  of  the  box.  He  turned  a  butter-tub 
upside  down  for  Hannibal,  and  then  they  jogged  out 
from  behind  the  boat-house  where  he  had  sheltered  his 
horses. 

This  was  all  a  new  experience  to  Arden.  He  had, 
from  his  surly  misanthropy,  little  familiarity  with  society 
of  any  kind,  and  since,  as  a  boy,  he  had  romped  with 
the  girls  at  school,  he  had  been  almost  a  total  stranger 
to  all  women  s.ave  those  in  his  own  home.  Most  young 
men  would  have  been  awkward  louts  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  But  this  was  not  true  of  Arden,  for  he  had 
daily  been  holding  converse  in  the  books  he  dreamed 
over  with  women  of  finer  clay  than  he  could  have  found 
at  Pushton.  He  would  have  been  excessively  awkward 
in  a  drawing-room  or  any  place  of  conventional  resort, 
or  rather  he  would  have  been  sullen  and  beaiish,  but 
the  place  and  manner  in  which  he  had  met  Edith 
accorded  with  his  romantic  fancy,  and  the  darkness 
shielded  his  rough  exterior  from  observation. 

Moreover,  the  presence  of  this  flesh  and  blood  woman 
at  his  side  gave  him  different  sensations  from  the  stately 
dames  or  even  the  most  piquant  maidens  that  had  smiled 
upon  him  in  the  shadowy  scenes  of  his  imagination  ; 
and  when  at  times,  as  the  waggon  jolted  heavily,  she 
grasped  his  arm  for  a  second  to  steady  herself,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  dusky  little  figure  at  his  side  was  a  sort  of 
human  electric  battery  charged  with  that  subtle  fluid 
which  some  believe  the  material  life  of  the  universe. 
Every  now  and  then  as  they  bounced  over  a  stone  the 
lantern  would  bob  up  and  throw  a  ray  on  a  face  like 
those  that  had  looked  out  upon  him  from  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  Italy. 

Thus  the  dark,  chilly,  rainy  night  was  becoming  the 
most  luminous  period  of  his  life.  Reason  and  judgment 
act  slowly,  but  imagination  takes  fire. 

But  to  poor  Edith  all  was  real  and  dismal  enough, 
and  she  often  sighed  heavily.  To  Arden  each  sigh  was 
an  appeal  for  sympathy.  He  had  driven  as  rapidly  as 
he  dared  in  the  darkness  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  but  at 
last  she  said,  clinging  to  his  arm — 

“  Won’t  you  drive  slowly  ?  The  jolting  has  given  me 
a  pain  in  my  side.” 

He  was  conscious  of  a  new  and  peculiar  sensation 
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there  also,  though  not  from  jolting.  He  had  been  used 
to  that  in  many  ways  all  his  life,  but  thereafter  they 
jogged  forward  on  a  walk  through  the  drizzling  rain, 
and  Edith,  recovering  her  breath  and  a  sense  of 
security,  began  to  ask  the  questions. 

“Do  you  know  where  the  cottage  is  that  was  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Mr.  Jenks 

“  Oh  yes,  it’s  not  far  from  our  house — between  our 
house  and  the  village.”  Then  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him  he  added  quickly,  “  I  heard  it  was  sold;  are 
you  the  owner  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Edith  a  little  coolly;  she  had  expected 
to  question  and  not  be  questioned.  And  yet  she  was 
very  glad  she  had  met  one  who  knew  about  her  place. 
But  she  resolved  to  be  non-communicative  till  she  knew 
more  about  him. 

“  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  ?”  -she  asked  after  a 
moment.  “  I  have  never  seen  it.” 

“  Well,  it’s  not  very  large,  and  I  fear  it  is  somewhat 
out  of  repair — at  least  it  looks  so,  and  I  should  think  a 
new  roof  was  needed.’’ 

Edith  could  not  help  saying  pathetically,  “  Oh  dear. 
Pm  so  sorry.” 

Arden  then  added  hastily.  “  But  it’s  a  kind  of 
a  pretty  place  too — a  great  many  fruit-trees  and  grape¬ 
vines  on  it.” 

“So  I’ve  been  told,”  said  Edith.  “And  that  will 
be  its  chief  attraction  to  me.” 

“  Then  you  are  going  to  live  there  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

Arden’s  heart  gave  a  sudden  throb.  Then  he  would 
see  this  mysterious  stranger  often.  But  he  smiled  half 
bitterly  in  the  darkness  as  he  queried,  “  What  will  she 
appear  like  in  the  daylight 

Her  next  question  broke  the  spell  he  was  under 
utterly.  They  were  passing  through  the  village,  and  the 
little  hotel  was  near,  and  she  naturally  asked — 

“  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  all  this  kindness  ?  I 
am  glad  to  know  so  much  as  that  you  are  my  neigh¬ 
bour.” 

Suddenly  and  painfully  conscious  of  his  outward  life 
and  surroundings,  he  answered  briefly — 

“  My  name  is  Arden  Lacey.  We  have  a  small  farm 
a  little  beyond  your  cottage.” 

Wondering  at  his  change  of  tone  and  m.rnner,  Ediih 
still  ventured  to  ask — 

“  And  do  you  know  of  any  one  who  could  bring  my 
furniture  and  things  up  to-morrow  ?” 

As  he  sometimes  did  that  kind  of  work,  an  impulse 
to  see  more  of  her  impelled  him  to  say — 

“  I  suppose  I  can  do  it.  I  work  for  a  living.” 

“lam  sure  that  is  nothing  against  you,”  said  Edith 
kindly. 

“You  will  not  live  long  in  Pushton  before  learning 
that  there  is  something  against  us,’’  was  the  bitter  reply. 
“  But  that  need  not  prevent  my  working  for  you,  as  I 
do  for  others.  If  you  wish,  I  will  make  a  fire  in  your 
house  early,  to  take  off  the  chill  and  dampness,  and 
then  go  for  your  furniture.  The  people  here  will  send 
you  out  in  a  carriage.” 

“  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  do  so  and  let 
me  pay  you.” 
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*  Oh  certainly,  I  will  charge  the  usual  rates.” 

*•  Well,  then,  how  much  for  to-night  ?”  said  Edith, 
as  she  stood  in  the  hotel  door. 

“  To-night  is  another  affair,”  and  he  jumped  into 
his  waggon  and  rattled  away  in  the  darkness,  his  lantern 
looking  like  a  “  will-o’-the-wisp”  that  might  vanish 
altogether. 

The  landlord  received  Edith  and  her  attendant  with 
a  gruff  civility,  and  gave  her  in  charge  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a  bustling  red-faced  woman  with  a  sort  of  motherly 
kindness  about  her. 

“  Why  you  poor  child,”  she  said  to  Edith,  timing 
her  round  before  the  light,  “  you’re  half  drowned. 
You  must  have  something  hot  right  away,  or  you’ll 
take  your  death  o’  cold,”  and  with  something  of  her 
husband’s  faith  in  whiskey  she  soon  brought  Edith  a 
hot  punch  that  for  a  few  moments  seemed  to  make  the 
girl’s  head  spin,  but  as  it  was  followed  by  strong  tea 
and  toast  she  felt  none  the  worse,  and  danger  from 
the  chill  and  wet  was  effectually  disposed  of. 

As  she  sat  sipping  her  tea  before  a  red-hot  stove, 
she  told,  in  answer  to  the  landlady’s  questions,  how 
she  had  got  up  from  the  boat. 

“  Who  is  this  Lacey,  and  what  is  there  against 
them  ?”  she  asked  suddenly. 

The  hostess  went  across  the  hall,  opened  the  bar¬ 
room  door,  and  beckoned  Edith  to  follow  her. 

In  a  chair  by  the  stove  sat  a  miserable,  bloated 
wreck  of  a  man,  drivelling  and  mumbling  in  a  drunken 
lethargy. 

“  That’s  his  father,”  said  the  woman  in  a  whisper. 

“  When  he  gets  as  bad  as  that  he  comes  here  because 
he  knows  my  husband  is  the  only  one  as  won’t  turn 
him  out  of  doors.” 

An  expression  of  intense  disgust  flitted  across  Edith’s 
face,  and  by  the  necessary  law  of  association  poor 
Arden  sank  in  her  estimation,  through  the  foulness  of 
his  father’s  vice. 

“  Is  there  anything  against  the  son  ?”  asked  Edith  in 
some  alarm.  “  I’ve  engaged  him  to  bring  up  my 
furniture  a«d  trunks.  I  hope  he’s  honest.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  he’s  honest  enough,  and  he’d  be  mighty 
mad  if  anybody  questioned  that,  but  he’s  kind  o’  soured, 
and  don’t  notice  nobody  nor  nothing.  The  son 
and  Mrs.  I.acey  keep  to  themselves,  the  man  does  as 
you  see,  but  the  daughter,  who’s  a  smart,  pretty  girl, 
tries  to  rise  above  it  all,  and  make  her  way  among  the 
rest  of  the  girls  ;  but  she  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  I  guess, 
poor  child.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder,”  said  Edith,  “  with  such  a  father.” 
But  fatigue  made  her  glad  to  take  refuge  from  the 
landlady’s  garrulousness,  and  all  her  troubles,  in  quiet 
sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  storm  was  passing  away  in 
broken  masses  of  clouds,  through  which  the  sun  occa* 
sionally  shone  in  Aprjl-like  uncertainty. 

After  an  early  breakfast  she  and  Hannibal  were  driven 
it.  an  open  waggon  to  what  was  to  be  her  future  home 
— the  scene  of  unknown  joys  and  sorrows. 

The  most  memorable  places,  where  the  mightiest 
events  of  the  world  have  transpired,  can  never  have  for 
us  the  interest  of  that  humble  spot  where  the  little 


drama  of  our  own  life  will  pass  from  act  to  act  till  our 
exit. 

Most  eagerly  did  Edith  note  everything  as  revealed 
by  the  broad  light  of  day.  The  village,  though  irre¬ 
gular,  had  a  general  air  of  thriftiness  and  respectability. 
The  street  through  which  she  was  riding  gradually 
fringed  off  from  stores  and  offices  into  neat  homes, 
farmhouses,  and  here  and  there  the  abodes  of  the  poor, 
till  at  last,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  out,  she  saw  a  rather 
quaint  little  cottage  with  a  roof  steeply  sloping  and  a 
long  low  porch. 

“  That’s  your  place,  miss,”  said  the  driver. 

Edith’s  intent  eyes  took  in  the  general  effect  with 
something  of  the  practised  rapidity  with  which  she 
mastered  a  lady’s  toilet  on  the  Avenue. 

In  spite  of  her  predisposition  to  be  pleased,  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  depressing.  The  season  was  late,  and  patches 
of  discoloured  snow  lay  here  and  there,  and  were  piled  up 
along  the  fences.  The  garden  and  trees  had  a  neglected 
look.  The  vines  that  clambered  up  the  porch  had  been 
untrimmed  of  the  last  year’s  growth,  and  sprawled  in 
every  direction.  The  gate  hung  from  one  hinge,  and 
many  palings  were  off  the  fence,  and  all  had  a  sodden 
dingy  appearance  from  the  recent  rains.  The  house 
itself  looked  so  dilapidated  and  small  in  contrast  with 
their  stately  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  that  irrepressible 
tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  murmured — 

“  It  will  kill  mother  just  to  see  it.” 

Old  Hannibal  said  in  a  low,  encouraging  tone,  “  It’ll 
look  a  heap  better  next  June,  Miss  Edie.” 

But  Edith  dropped  her  veil  to  hide  her  feelings,  and 
shook  her  head. 

TTiey  got  down  before  the  shackly  gate,  took  out  the 
basket  of  provisions  which  Hannibal  had  secured,  paid 
the  driver,  who  splashed  away  through  the  mud  as  a 
boat  might  that  had  landed  and  left  two  people  on  a 
desert  island.  They  walked  up  the  oozy  path  with 
hearts  about  as  chill  and  empty  as  the-  unfurnished 
cottage  before  them. 

But  utter  repulsiveness  had  been  taken  away  by  a 
bright  fire  that  Arden  had  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the 
largest  room  ;  and  when  lighting  it  he  had  been  so 
romantic  as  to  dream  of  the  possibility  of  kindling  a 
more  sacred  fire  in  the  heart  that  he  knew  now  to  be  as 
cold  to  him  as  the  chilly  room  in  which  he  shivered. 

Poor  Arden  !  If  he  could  have  seen  the  expression 
on  Edith’s  face  the  night  previous,  as  she  looked  on  his 
besotted  father,  he  would  have  cursed  what  he  termed 
the  blight  of  his  life  more  bitterly  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EDITH  BECOMES  A  “  DIVINITY.” 

AS  the  wrecked  would  hasten  up  the  strand  and 
explore  eagerly  in  various  directions  in  order  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  resources  of  the  place 
where  they  might  spend  months  and  even  years,  so 
Edith  hurriedly  passed  from  one  room  to  another, 
looking  the  house  over  first,  as  their  place  of  refuge 
and  centre  of  life,  and  then  went  out  to  a  spot  from 
whence  she  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  garden,  the  little 
orchard,  and  pasture  field.  ' 
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The  house  gave  them  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
as  many  on  the  second,  and  a  very  small  attic.  There 
was  also  a  pretty  good  cellar,  though  it  looked  to 
Edith  a  black,  dismal  hole,  full  of  rubbish  and  old 
boxes. 

The  entrance  of  the  house  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  porch,  which  ran  along  under  the  windows  of 
the  large  front  room.  Back  of  this  was  one  much 
smaller,  and  doors  opened  from  both  the  apartments 
named  into  a  long  and  rather  narrow  room  running 
the  full  depth  of  the  house,  and  which  had  been  de¬ 
signed  as  the  kitchen.  With  the  families  that  would 
naturally  occupy  a  house  of  this  character  it  would 
have  been  the  general  living-room.  To  Edith’s  eyes, 
accustomed  to  magnificent  spaces  and  lofty  ceilings, 
they  seemed  stifling,  dingy  cells.  The  walls  were  broken 
in  places  and  discoloured  by  smoke,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  large  room  there  were  no  places  for  open 
fires,  but  only  holes  for  stovepipes. 

“  How  can  such  a  place  as  this  ever  look  home¬ 
like  ?” 

The  muddy  garden,  with  its  patches  of  snow,  its 
forlorn  and  neglected  air,  its  spreading  vines  and  thickly- 
standing  stalks  of  last  year’s  weeds,  was  even  less  in¬ 
viting.  Edith  had  never  seen  the  country  in  winter, 
and  the  gardens  of  her  experience  were  full  of  green, 
beautiful  life.  The  orchard  not  only  looked  gaunt  and 
bare,  but  very  untidy.  The  previous  year  had  been 
most  abundant  in  fruit,  and  the  trees  were  left  to  bear 
at  will.  Therefore  many  of  the  limbs  were  wholly  or 
partly  broken  off,  and  lay  scattered  where  they  fell,  or 
still  hung  by  a  little  of  the  woody  fibre  and  bark. 

Edith  came  back  to  the  fire  from  the  survey  of  her 
future  home,  not  only  chilled  in  body  by  the  raw  April 
winds,  but  more  chilled  in  heart.  Though  she  had 
not  expected  summer  greenness  and  a  sweet,  inviting 
home,  yet  the  reality  was  so  dreary  and  forbidding 
from  its  necessary  contrast  with  the  past,  that  she  sank 
down  on  the  floor  and  buried  her  head  in  her  lap  in  an 
uncontrollable  passion  of  grief.  Hannibal  was  out 
gathering  wood  to  replenish  the  fire,  and  it  was  a  luxury 
to  be  alone  a  few  minutes  with  her  sorrow. 

But  soon  she  had  the  consciousness  that  she  was  not 
alone,  and  looking  up,  saw  Arden  at  the  door,  with  a 
grave,  troubled  face.  Hastily  turning  from  him  and 
wiping  away  her  tears,  she  said  rather  coldly — 

“You  should  have  knocked.  The  house  is  my  home, 
if  it  is  empty.” 

Ills  face  changed  instantly  to  its  usual  hard,  sullen 
aspect,  and  he  said  briefly — 

“  I  did  knock.” 

“  The  landlady  has  told  her  all  about  us,”  he  thought, 
“  and  she  rejects  sympathy  and  fellowship  from  such 
as  we  are.” 

But  Edith’s  feeling  had  only  been  annoyance  that  a 
stranger  had  seen  her  emotion,  so  she  said  quickly,  “  I 
beg  your  pardon.  We  have  had  trouble,  but  I  don’t 
give  way  in  this  manner  often.  Have  you  brought  a 
load  ?” 

“Yes.  If  your  servant  will  help  me  I  will  bring  the 
things  in.” 

As  he  and  Hannibal  carried  in  he.tvy  rolls  of  carpet 


and  other  articles,  Edith  removed  as  far  as  possible  the 
traces  of  her  grief,  and  soon  begin  to  scan  by  the  light 
of  day  with  somj  curiosity  her  acquaintance  of  the 
previous  evening.  He  was  the  very  opposite  to  herself 
in  appearance.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  dark.  He 
had  a  rather  smill  but  piercing  blue  eye.  His  locks 
were  light  ani  curly,  and  his  beard  sandy.  H  s  hair 
was  brown  and  straight.  He  was  full  six  feet,  while 
she  was  only  of  medium  height.  And  yet  Edith  was 
not  a  brunette,  but  possessed  a  complexion  of  trans¬ 
parent  delicacy,  which  gave  her  the  fragile  appearance 
characteristic  of  so  many  American  girls.  His  face 
was  much  tanned  by  exposure  to  March  winds,  but  his 
brow  was  as  white  as  hers.  In  his  morbid  tendency  to 
shun  every  one  he  usually  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  appear  not  to  see  people,  and  this,  with 
his  habitual  frown,  gave  a  rather  heavy  and  repelling 
expression  to  his  face. 

“  He  would  make  a  very  good  representative  of  the 
labouring  classes,”  she  thought,  “  if  he  hadn’t  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  an  expression.” 

It  had  only  dimly  dawned  upon  poor  Edith  as  yet 
that  she  now  belonged  to  the  “  labouring  classes.” 

But  her  energetic  nature  soon  reacted  against  idle 
grieving,  and  her  pale  cheeks  grew  rosy  and  her  face 
full  of  eager  life  as  she  assisted  and  directed. 

“  If  I  only  had  one  or  two  women  to  help  me  we 
could  soon  get  things  settled,”  she  said,  “  and  I  have 
so  little  time  before  the  rest  come.’’ 

Then  she  added  suddenly  to  Arden — “  Haven’t  you 
sisters  ?” 

“  My  sister  does  not  go  out  to  service,”  said  Arden 
proudly. 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  the  shrewd  Edith,  “but  I 
would  be  willing  to  help  anyone  in  such  an  emergency 
as  I  am  in,”  and  she  glanced  keenly  to  see  the  effect  of 
this  speech,  while  she  thought,  “  What  airs  these 
people  put  on  !” 

Arden’s  face  changed  instantly.  Her  words  seemed 
like  a  ray  of  sunlight  falling  on  a  place  before  shadowed, 
for  the  sullen  frowning  expression  passed  into  one  of 
almost  gentleness  as  he  said — 

“  That  puts  things  in  a  different  light.  I  am  sure 
Rose  and  mother  both  will  be  willing  to  help  you  as 
neighbours,”  and  he  started  after  another  load,  going 
around  by  the  way  of  his  home,  and  readily  obtaining 
from  his  mother  and  sister  a  promise  to  assist  Edith 
after  dinner. 

Edith  smiled  to  herself  and  said,  “  I  have  found  the 
key  to  his  surly  nature  already.”  She  had,  and  to 
many  other  natures  also.  Kindness  and  human  fellow¬ 
ship  will  unbar  and  unbolt  where  all  other  forces  may 
clamour  in  vain. 

Arden  went  away  in  a  maze  of  new  sensations. 
This  one  woman  of  all  the  world  besides  his  mother 
and  sister  that  he  had  come  to  know  somewhat  was  to 
him  a  strange,  beautiful  mystery.  Edith  was  in  many 
respects  conventional,  as  all  society  girls  are,  but  it  was 
the  conventionality  of  a  sphere  of  life  that  Arden  knew 
only  through  books,  and  she  seemed  to  him  utterly 
different  from  the  ladies  of  Pushton  as  he  understood 
them  from  his  slight  acquaintance.  This  difference 
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vas  all  in  her  favour,  for  he  cherished  a  bitter  and 
unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  young  girls  of  his 
neighbourhood  as  vain,  shallow  creatures  who  never 
read,  and  thought  of  nothing  save  dress  and  beaux. 
His  own  sister,  in  fact,  had  helped  to  confirm  these 
impressions,  for  while  he  was  fond  of  her  and  kind  he 
had  no  great  admiration  for  her,  saying  in  his  sweeping 
cjnicism,  “  She  is  like  the  rest  of  them.”  If  he  had  met 
Ediih  only  in  the  street  and  in  conventional  ways,  sty¬ 
lishly  dressed,  he  would  scarcely  have  noticed  her.  But 
her  half  indignant,  half  pathetic  appeal  to  him  on  the 
dock,  the  lonely  ride  in  which  she  had  clung  to  his  arm 
for  safety,  her  tears,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
last  spoken  to  him,  had  all  combined  to  thoroughly 
pierce  his  shell  of  sudden  reserve,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
his  vivid  imagination  had  taken  fire. 

Edith  and  Hannibal  worked  hard  the  rest  of  the 
forenoon,  and  her  experienced  old  attendant  was  in¬ 
valuable.  Edith  herself,  though  having  little  practical 
knowledge  of  work  of  any  kind,  had  vigour  and  natural 
judgment,  and  her  small  white  hands  accomplished 
more  than  one  would  suppose. 

So  Arden  wonderingly  thought  on  his  return  with  a 
second  load,  as  he  saw  her  lift  and  handle  things  that 
he  knew  to  be  heavy.  Her  short  close-fitting  working- 
dress  outlined  her  fine  figure  to  advantage,  and  with 
complexion  bright  and  dazzling  with  exercise  she 
seemed  to  him  some  frail  fairylike  creature  doomed  by 
a  cruel  fate  to  unsuited  toil  and  sorrows.  But  Edith 
was  very  matter-of-fact,  and  had  never  in  all  her  life 
thought  of  herself  as  a  fairy. 

Arden  went  home  to  dinner,  and  by  one  o’clock 
Edith  said  to  Hannibal — 

“  There  is  one  good  thing  about  the  place  if  no 
other — it  gives  one  a  good  appetite.  What  have  you 
got  in  the  basket  ?” 

“  A  scrumptious  lunch.  Miss  Edie.  I  told  de  landlady 
you’se  used  to  having  things  mighty  nice,  and  den  I 
found  a  hen’s  nest  in  de  barn  dis  morning.” 

“  I  hope  you  didn’t  take  the  eggs,  flannibal,”  said 
Edith  slily. 

“  Sartin  I  did.  Miss  Edie,  cause  if  I  didn’t  de  rats 
would.” 

“  Perhaps  the  landlady  would  also  if  you  had  shown 
them  to  her.” 

“  Miss  Edie,”  said  Hannibal  solemnly,  “  finding  a 
hen’s  nest  is  like  finding  a  gold-mine.  It  belongs  to  de 
one  dat  finds  it.” 

“  I’m  afraid  that  wouldn't  stand  in  law.  Suppose  we 
were  arrested  for  robbing  hens’  nests.  That  wouldn’t 
be  a  good  introduction  to  our  new  neighbours.” 

“  Now,  Miss  Edie,”  said  Hannibal,  with  an  injured 
air,  “  you  don’t  spec  I  do  a  job  like  dat  so  bungly  as 
to  get  catched  at  it  r” 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  said  Edith,  laughing,  ”  since  you 
have  conformed  to  the  morality  of  the  age,  it  must  be 
all  right,  and  a  fresh  egg  would  be  a  rich  treat 
now  that  it  can  be  eaten  with  a  clear  conscience.  But, 
Hannibal,  I  wish  you  would  find  a  gold-mine  out  in 
the  garden.” 

“  I  guess  you’se  find  dat  with  all  your  readin’  about 
strawberries  and  other  yarbs.” 


“I  hope  so,”  said  Edith  with  a  sigh,  “for  I  don’t 
see  how  we  are  going  to  live  here  year  after  year.  ” 

“  You’se  be  rich  again.  De  men  wid  de  long  pusses 
aint  agoin’  to  look  at  your  black  eyes  for  nothin’,”  and 
Hannibal  chuckled  knowingly. 

The  colour  faintly  deepened  in  Edith's  cheeks,  but 
she  said  with  some  scorn — 

“  Men  with  long  purses  want  girls  with  the  same. 
But  who  are  these  ?” 

Coming  up  the  path  they  saw  a  tall  middle-aged 
woman,  and  by  her  side  a  young  girl  of  about  eighteen 
who  was  a  marked  contrast  in  appearance. 

”  Dey’s  his  mother  and  sister.  You  will  drive  t’ings 
dis  afternoon.” 

Mrs.  Lacey  and  her  daughter  entered  wdth  some  little 
hesitancy  and  embarrassment ;  but  Edith,  with  the 
manner  of  an  accomplished  lady,  at  once  put  them  at 
ease  by  saying — 

“It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you  to  come  and  help,  and 
I  appreciate  it  very  much.” 

“  No  one  should  refuse  to  be  neighbourly,”  said 
Mrs.  Lacey  quietly. 

“  And  to  tell  the  truth  I  was  delighted  to  come,” 
said  Rose,  “  the  winter  has  been  so  long  and  dull.” 

“  Oh  dear,”  thought  Edith,  “  if  you  find  it  so, 
what  will  be  our  fate  f” 

Mrs.  I.acey  undid  a  bundle  and  took  out  a  teapot 
from  which  the  steam  yet  oozed  faintly,  and  Rose 
undid  another  containing  some  warm  buttered  biscuits, 
Mrs.  Lacey  sa}ing — 

“  I  thought  your  lunch  might  seem  a  little  cold  and 
cheerless,  so  I  brought  these  along.” 

“  Now  that  is  kind,”  said  Edith,  so  cordially  that 
their  faces  flushed  with  that  natural  pleasure  which  we 
all  feel  when  our  little  efforts  for  others  are  appreciated. 
To  them  it  was  intensified,  for  Edith  was  a  grand  city 
lady,  and  the  inroads  that  she  made  on  the  biscuits  and 
the  zest  with  which  she  sipped  her  tea  showed  that  her 
words  had  the  ring  of  truth. 

“  Do  sit  down  and  eat  while  things  are  nice  and 
warm,”  she  said  to  Hannibal.  “  There’s  no  use  of 
our  putting  on  airs  now  but  Hannibal  insisted  on 
waiting  upon  her  as  when  butler  in  the  great  dining¬ 
room  in  the  Avenue,  and  when  she  had  finished 
carried  the  things  off  to  the  empty  kitchen,  and  took 
his  “  bite”  on  a  packing-box,  prefacing  it  as  his  nearest 
approach  to  grace  by  an  indignant  grunt  and  profession 
of  his  faith. 

“  Dis  ole  niggah  eat  before  her  ?  Not  much  !  She’s 
quality  now  as  much  as  eber.” 

But  the  world  and  Hannibal  were  at  variance  on 
account  of  a  sum  of  subtraction  which  had  taken  away 
from  Edith’s  name  the  dollar  symbol. 

Edith  set  to  work  with  her  helpers,  now  increased 
to  three,  with  renewed  zest,  and  from  time  to  time  stole 
glances  at  the  mother  and  daughter  to  see  what  the 
natives  were  like. 

They  were  very  different  in  appearance,  the  mother 
looking  prematurely  old,  and  she  also  seemed  bent  and 
stooping  under  the  heavy  burdens  of  life.  Her  dark 
blue  eyes  had  a  weary,  pathetic  look,  as  if  some  sorrow 
was  ever  before  them.  Her  cheek-bones  were  promi- 
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nent  and  cheeks  sunken,  and  the  thin  hair,  brushed 
plainly  under  her  cap,  was  streaked  with  grey.  Her 
quietness  and  reserve  seemed  more  the  result  of  a 
crushed,  sad  heart  than  from  natural  lack  of  feeling. 

The  daughter  was  in  the  freshest  bloom  of  youth, 
and  was  not  unlike  the  flower  she  was  named  after, 
when,  as  a  dewy  bud,  it  begins  to  develop  under  the 
morning  sun.  Though  not  a  beautiful  girl,  there  was 
a  prettiness,  a  rural  breeziness,  about  her,  that  would 
cause  any  one  to  look  twice  as  she  passed.  The  wind 
ever  seemed  to  be  in  her  light  flaxen  curls,  and  her  full 
rounded  figure  suggested  superabundant  vitality,  an 
impression  increased  by  her  quick,  restless  motions. 
Her  complexion  reminded  you  of  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  a  slightly  bold  and  defiant 
expression.  She  felt  the  blight  of  her  father’s  curse 
also,  but  it  acted  differently  on  her  temperament. 
Instead  of  timidly  shrinking  from  the  world  like  her 
mother,  or  sullenly  ignoring  it  like  her  brother,  she  was 
for  going  into  society  and  compelling  it  to  recognise 
and  respect  her. 

“  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,”  she  said  ;  “  I  insist 
on  people  treating  me  in  view  of  what  I  am  myself 
.and  in  the  sanguine  spirit  of  youth  she  hoped  to  carry 
her  point.  Therefore  her  manner  was  a  little  self- 
asserting,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  she 
not  felt  that  she  had  prejudice  to  overcome.  Unlike 
her  brother,  she  cared  little  for  books,  and  had  no  ideal 
world,  but  lived  vividly  in  her  immediate  surroundings. 
The  older  she  grew,  the  duller  and  more  monotonous 
did  her  home  life  seem.  She  had  little  sympathy  from 
her  brother  ;  her  mother  was  a  sad,  silent  woman,  and 
her  father  a  daily  source  of  trouble  and  shame.  Her 
education  was  very  imperfect,  and  she  had  no  resource 
in  this,  while  her  daily  work  seemed  a  tiresome  round 
that  brought  little  return.  Her  mother  attended  to  the 
more  important  duties  and  gave  to  her  the  lighter  tasks, 
which  left  her  considerable  leisure.  She  had  no  work 
that  stimulated  her,  no  training  that  made  her  thorough 
in  any  department  of  labour,  however  humble.  From 
a  dressmaker  friend  in  the  village  she  obtained  a  little 
fancy  work  and  sewing,  and  the  proceeds  resulting,  and 
all  her  brother  gave  her,  she  spent  in  dress.  The  sums 
were  small  enough  in  all  truth,  and  yet  with  the  mar¬ 
vellous  ingenuity  that  some  girls,  fond  of  dress,  acquire, 
she  made  a  very  little  go  a  great  way,  and  she  would 
often  appear  in  toilets  that  were  quite  effective.  With 
those  of  her  own  age  and  sex  in  her  narrow  little  circle 
she  w'as  not  a  special  favourite,  but  she  was  with  the 
young  men,  for  she  was  bright,  chatty,  and  had  the 
knack  of  putting  awkward  fellows  at  ease.  She  kept 
her  little  parlour  as  pretty  and  inviting  as  her  limited 
materials  permitted,  and  with  a  growing  imperiousness 
gave  the  rest  of  the  family  to  understand,  and  especially 
her  father,  that  this  parlour  was  her  domain,  and  that 
she  would  permit  no  intrusion.  Clerks  from  the  village 
and  farmers’  sons  would  occasionally  drop  in  of  an 
evening,  though  they  preferred  taking  her  out  to  ride 
where  they  could  see  her  away  from  her  home.  But 
the  more  careful  young  men,  with  anxious  mothers 
and  sisters,  were  rather  shy  of  poor  Rose,  and  none 
seemed  to  care  to  go  beyond  a  mild  flirtation  with  a  girl 


whose  father  was  on  a  “  rampage”  most  of  the  time,  as 
they  expressed  it.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  two 
young  friends  spending  the  evening,  her  father  came 
home  reckless  and  wild  with  drink,  and  his  language 
towards  the  young  men  was  so  shocking,  and  manner  in 
general  so  outrageous,  that  they  were  glaJ  to  get  away. 
If  Arden  had  not  come  home  and  collared  his  father, 
c.'irrying  him  off  to  his  room  by  his  .almott  irresistible 
strength,  Rose’s  parlour  might  have  become  a  sad 
wreck,  literally  as  well  as  socially.  As  it  was  it  seemed 
deserted  for  a  long  time,  and  she  felt  very  bitter  about 
it.  In  her  fearless  frankness,  her  determination  not  to 
succumb  to  her  siniater  surroundings,  and  perhaps  from 
the  lack  of  a  sensitive  delicacy,  she  reproached  the 
same  young  men  when  she  met  them  for  staying  away, 
saying,  “  It’s  a  shame  to  treat  a  girl  as  if  she  were  to 
blame  for  what  she  can’t  help.” 

But  Rose’s  ambition  had  put  on^a  phase  .against  which 
circumstances  were  too  strong,  and  she  was  made  to 
feel  in  her  struggle  to  gain  a  social  footing  that  her 
fiuher’s  leprosy  had  tainted  her,  and  her  brother’s 
“ugly,  sullen  disposition,”  as  it  was  termed,  was  a 
hindrance  .also.  She  had  an  increasing  desire  to  get 
away  among  strangers,  where  she  could  make  her  own 
way  on  her  own  merits,  and  the  city  of  New  York 
seemed  to  her  a  great  Eldorado  where  she  might  find 
her  true  career.  Some  very  showily  dressed,  knowing¬ 
looking  girls,  that  she  had  met  at  a  picnic,  had  increased 
this  longing  for  the  city.  Her  mother  and  brother 
thought  her  restless,  vain,  and  giddy,  but  she  was  as 
good  and  honest  a  girl  at  heart  as  breathed,  only  her 
vigorous  nature  chafed  at  repression,  wanted  cutlets, 
and  could  not  settle  down  for  life  to  cook,  wash,  and 
sew  for  a  drunken  father,  a  taciturn  brother,  or  even  a 
mother  whose  companionship  was  depressing,  much  as 
she  was  loved. 

Rose  welcomed  the  request  of  her  brother,  as  help¬ 
ing  Edith  would  cause  a  ripple  in  the  current  of  her 
dull  life,  and  gi\e  her  a  chance  of  seeeing  one  of  the 
grand  city  ladies  without  the  dimness  and  vagueness  of 
distance,  and  she  scanned  Edith  with  a  stronger  curiosity 
than  was  bestowed  upon  herself.  The  result  was  mther 
depressing  to  poor  Rose,  for,  having  studied  with  her 
quick,  nice  eye  Edith’s  exquisite  manner  and  move¬ 
ments,  she  sighed  to  herself — 

“  I’m  not  such  a  lady  as  this  girl,  and  perh.ips  never 
can  be.” 

While  Edith  Wiis  very  kind  and  cordial  to  the  I  aceys, 
she  felt,  and  made  them  feel,  that  there  w-as  a  vast  social 
distance  between  them.  Even  practical  Edith  had  not 
realised  their  poverty  yet,  and  it  would  take  her  some 
time  to  doff  the  manner  of  the  condescending  lady. 

They  accomplished  a  good  deal  that  afternoon,  but 
it  takes  much  time  and  labour  to  make  even  a  small 
empty  house  look  home-like.  Edith  had  t.akcn  the 
smallest  room  upstairs,  and  by  evening  it  was  quite  in 
order  for  her  occuptition,  she  meaning  to  take  Zell  in 
with  her.  Work  had  progressed  in  the  largest  upper 
room,  which  she  designed  for  her  mother  and  Laura. 
Mrs.  Lacey  and  Hannibal  were  in  the  kitchen  getting 
that  arranged,  they  very  rightly  concluding  that  this 
was  the  mainspring  in  the  mechanism  of  material  living. 
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and  should  be  put  in  readiness  at  once.  Arden  had 
been  instructed  to  purchase  and  bring  from  the  village 
a  ccoking-st  )ve,  and  Hannibal’s  face  shone  with  some¬ 
thing  like  delight  as  by  five  o’clock  he  had  a  wood  fire 
crackling  underneath  a  pot  of  water,  feeling  that  the 
terra  firma  of  comfort  was  at  last  reached.  He  could 
now  enjoy  his  favourite  beverage  of  tea,  and  make 
Miss  Edie  quite  “  pert-like”  too  when  she  was  tired. 

Mrs.  Lacey  worked  silently.  Rose  was  inclined  to 
be  chatty  and  draw  Edith  out  in  regard  to  city  life,  who 
responded  good-naturedly  as  long  as  Rose  confined 
herself  to  generalities,  but  was  inclined  to  be  reticent  on 
their  own  affairs. 

Before  dark  the  Laceys  prepared  to  return,  the  mother 
saying  gravely — 

“  You  may  feci  it  too  lonely  to  stay  by  yourself. 
Our  house  is  not  very  inviting,  and  my  husband’s  manner 
is  not  always  what  I  coaid  wish,  but  such  as  it  is  you 
will  be  welcome  in  it  till  the  rest  of  your  family  comes.” 

“  You  are  very  kind  to  a  stranger,’’  said  Edith 
heartily,  “  but  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  to  stay  here  since  I 
have  Hannibal  as  protector,”  and  Hannibal,  elated  by 
this  compliment,  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  very  dragon 
to  all  intruders.  “  Moreover,”  continued  Edith,  “  you 
have  helped  me  so  splendidly  that  I  shall  be  very  com¬ 
fortable,  and  they  will  be  here  to-morrow  night.” 

Mrs.  Lacey  bowed  silently,  but  Rose  said  in  her 
sprightly  voice,  from  the  doorway — 

“  I’ll  come  and  help  you  all  day  to-morrow.” 

Arden  was  still  to  bring  one  more  load.  The  setting 
sun,  with  the  consistency  of  an  April  day,  had  passed 
into  a  dark  cloud,  which  soon  came  driving  on  with 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  thick  drops  dashed  against  the 
windows  as  if  thrown  from  a  vast  syringe,  while  the 
gutter  gurgled  and  groaned  with  the  sudden  rush  of 
water. 

“  Oh  dear,  how  dismal !”  sighed  Edith,  looking  out 
in  the  gathering  darkness.  Then  she  saw  that  the 
loaded  waggon  had  just  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  in  dim 
outline  Arden  sat  in  the  storm  as  if  he  had  been  a  post. 
“  It’s  too  bad,”  she  said  impatiently  ;  “  my  things  will 
all  get  wet.”  After  a  moment  she  added — “  Why 
don’t  he  come  in  ?  Don’t  he  know  enough  to  come  in 
out  of  the  rain  ?” 

“  Well,  Miss  Edie,  he’s  kind  o’  quar,”  said  Hannibal  ; 
“  I’se  jes  done  satisfied  he’s  quar.” 

But  the  shower  ceased  suddenly,  and  Arden  dis¬ 
mounted,  secured  his  horses,  and  soon  appeared  at  the 
door  with  a  piece  of  furniture. 

“  Why  it’s  not  wet,”  said  Edith  with  surprise. 

“  I  saw  appearances  of  rain,  and  so  borrowed  a  piece 
of  canvas  at  the  dock.” 

“  But  you  didn’t  put  the  canvas  over  yourself,’’  said 
Edith,  looking  at  his  dripping  form,  grateful  enough 
now  to  bestow  a  little  kindness  without  the  idea  of 
policy.  “  As  soon  as  you  have  brought  in  the  load  I 
insist  on  your  staying  and  taking  a  cup  of  tea.” 

He  gave  his  shoulders  an  indifferent  shrug,  saying — 
“  A  little  cold  water  is  the  least  of  my  troubles.”  Then 
he  added,  stealing  a  timid  glance  at  her — “  But  you  are 
very  kind.  People  seldom  think  of  their  teamsters.” 

“  The  more  shame  to  them,  then,’-’  said  Edith.  “  I 


at  least  can  feel  a  kindness  if  I  can’t  make  much  return. 
It  was  very  good  of  you  to  protect  my  furniture,  and  I 
appreciate  your  care.  Besides,  your  mother  and  sister 
have  been  helping  me  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  am 
oppressed  by  my  obligations  to  you  all.” 

“  I  am  sorry  you  feel  that  way,’’  he  said  briefly,  and 
vanished  in  the  darkness  after  another  load. 

Soon  all  was  safely  housed,  and  he  said,  about  to 
depart — “  There  is  one  more  load  ;  I  will  bring  that 
to-morrow.” 

From  the  fire  she  called — “  Stay,  your  tea  will  be 
ready  in  a  moment.” 

“  Do  not  put  yourself  to  that  trouble,”  he  answered, 
at  the  same  time  longing  to  stay.  “  Mother  will  have 
supper  ready  for  me.”  He  was  so  diffident' that  he 
needed  much  encouragement,  and,  moreover,  he  was 
morbidly  sensitive. 

But  as  she  turned  she  caught  his  wistful  glance, 
and  thought  to  herself,  “  Poor  fellow,  he’s  cold  and 
hungry.”  With  feminine  shrewdness  she  said — “  Now, 
Mr.  Lacey,  I  shall  feel  slighted  if  you  don’t  take  a  cup 
of  my  tea,  fur  see  I  have  made  it  myself.  It’s  the  one 
thing  about  housekeeping  that  I  understand.  Your 
mother  brought  me  a  nice  cup  at  noon,  and  I  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  I  am  going  to  pay  that  debt  now  to 
you.” 

“  Well,  if  you  really  wish  it,”  said  Arden  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  with  another  of  his  bright  looks,  and  colour 
even  deeper  than  the  ruddy  firelight  warranted. 

“  My  conscience  !”  thought  Edith,  “  how  suddenly 
his  face  changes  !  He  is  ‘  quar,’  as  Hannibal  says.” 
But  she  settled  matters  by  saying — “  I  shall  feel  hurt  if 
you  don’t.  You  must  let  there  be  at  least  some  show 
of  kindness  on  my  part,  as  well  as  yours  and  your 
friends’.” 

There  came  in  again  a  delicate  touch  of  that  human 
fellowship  which  he  had  never  found  in  the  world,  and 
had  seemingly  repelled,  but  which  his  soul  was  thirsting 
for  with  an  intensity  never  so  realised  before,  and  this 
faintest  semblance  of  human  companionship  and  sym¬ 
pathy  seemed  inexpressibly  sweet  to  his  sore  and  lonely 
heart. 

He  took  the  cup  from  her  as  if  it  had  been  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  was  about  to  drink  it  standing,  but  she  placed 
a  chair  at  the  table  and  said — 

“  No,  sir,  you  must  sit  down  there  in  comfort  by  the 
fire.” 

He  did  so  as  if  in  a  dream.  The  whole  scene  was 
taking  a  powerful  hold  on  his  imagination. 

“  Hannibal,”  she  cried,  raising  her  voice  in  a  soft, 
birdlike  call,  and  from  the  dim  kitchen,  where  certain 
spluttering  sounds  had  preceded  him,  Hannibal  appeared 
with  a  heaped  plate  of  buttered  toast. 

“  With  your  permission,”  she  said,  “  I  will  sit  down 
and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  you,  in  a  neighbourly  way, 
for  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  more  questions,  and  tea, 
you  know,  is  a  great  incentive  to  talk.”  And  she  took  a 
chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  while  Hannibal 
stood  a  little  in  the  background  to  wait  on  them  with 
all  the  formality  of  olden  time. 

The  wood  fire  blazed  and  crackled,  and  threw  its 
flickering  light  over  Edith’s  fair  face,  and  intensified  her 
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beauty,  as  her  features  gleamed  out,  or  faded,  as  the 
flames  rose  and  fell.  Hannibal  stood  motionless  behind 
her  chair  as  if  he  might  have  been  an  Ethiopian  slave 
attendant  on  a  young  sultana.  To  Arden’s  aroused 
imagination  it  seemed  like  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  fancy, 
and  he  was  almost  afraid  to  move  or  speak  lest  all 
should  vanish,  and  he  find  himself  plodding  along  the 
dark  muddy  road. 

“  What  is  the  matter  she  asked  curiously.  “  Why 
don’t  you  drink  your  tea  ?” 

“  It  all  seems  as  strange  and  beautiful  as  a  fairy  tale,” 
he  said  in  a  low  tone,  looking  at  her  earnestly. 

Her  hearty  laugh  and  matter-of-fact  tone  dispelled  his 
illusion,  as  she  said, — 

“  It’s  all  dreadfully  real  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  done 
more  work  to-day  than  in  all  my  life  before,  and  we 
have  only  made  a  beginning.  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
the  place  and  the  gtrden,  and  how  to  get  things 
done,”  and  she  plied  him  well  with  the  most  practical 
questions. 

Sometimes  he  answered  a  little  incoherently,  for 
through  them  all  he  saw  a  face  full  of  strange  weird 


beauty,  as  the  firelight  flickered  upon  it,  and  gave  a 
star-like  lustre  to  the  large  dark  eyes. 

Hannibal,  in  the  background,  grinned  and  chuckled 
to  himself  as  he  saw  Arden’s  dazed  wondering  admi¬ 
ration,  saying  to  himself,  “  Dey  aint  used  to  such 
young  ladies  as  mine  up  here — it  kind  o’  dazzles  ’em.” 

At  last,  as  if  breaking  away  from  the  influence  of  a 
spell,  Arden  suddenly  rose,  turning  upon  Edith  one  of 
those  warm  bright  looks  that  he  sometimes  gave  his 
mother,  and  said,  “  You  have  been  very  kind — good 
night,”  and  was  gone  in  a  moment.  But  the  night  was 
luminous  about  him.  Along  the  muddy  road,  in  the  old 
shackly  barn  as  he  cared  for  his  horses,  in  his  poor 
little  room  at  home,  to  which  he  soon  retired,  he  only 
saw  the  fair  face  of  Edith,  with  the  firelight  playing 
upon  it,  with  the  vividness  of  one  looking  directly  upon 
an  exquisite  cabinet  picture,  and  before  that  picture  his 
heart  was  inclined  to  bow  in  the  most  devoted  homage. 

Edith’s  only  comment  was,  “  He  is  ‘  quar,’  Hannibal, 
as  you  said.” 

Wearied  with  the  long  day’s  work,  she  soon  found 
welcome  and  dreamless  rest. 


CLASSICAL  DRESS. 


WE  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Before 
we  turn  to  the  costume  of  the  l6th  century  it  will  be 
well  to  have  a  sort  of  general  idea  of  the  period  we  are 
leaving,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  who 
wore  the  dress  described. 

The  Middle  Ages  offer  to  the  eye  of  a  student  a 
strange  picture,  the  work  of  a  powerful  bat  whimsical 
genius.  In  what  is  usually  called  ancient  history  each 
nation  had  its  own  manners  and  institutions  ;  not  only 
each  nation,  but  often  each  town  of  a  nation,  as  in 
Greece,  Athens,  and  Sparta — about  as  far  apart  as 
London  and  Canterbury — were  as  distant  as  the  poles 
as  far  as  laws  and  customs  went. 

Christianity  became  a  uniting  link  between  nations, 
and  the  society  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  composed  of 
the  debris  of  a  hundred  other  societies.  Roman  civili¬ 
sation  and  paganism  were  mixed  up  with  Christian 
solemnities  and  beliefs,  and  the  savage  Franks,  Goths, 
Burgundians,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  still 
retained  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  race.  These 
were  people  as  different  as  possible  from  one  another, 
but  all  professing  the  same  religion  and  meeting  round 
the  same  altar.  The  splendid  Gothic  cathedrals  that 
rose  up  all  over  Western  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages  are  the  exterior  evidences  of  a  same  faith  uniting 
nations  so  dissimilar. 

The  population  that  grew  up  round  the  monuments 
still  left  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cathedrals  and  the 
castles,  has  been  described  by  the  chroniclers  and  painted 
on  the  MSS.  of  the  time.  The  different  classes  of  society 
and  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  different  costumes  and  different  fashions.  The 
populations  had  not  that  uniform  aspect  which  the  way 
of  dressing  gives  now  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns 


and  country  places.  The  nobility,  the  knights,  magis¬ 
trates,  bishops,  secular  clergy,  monks  and  nuns  of 
different  orders,  pilgrims,  grey,  black,  and  white  peni¬ 
tents,  hermits,  the  different  corporations,  the  bourgeois 
and  peasantry,  all  wore  their  peculiar  costume ;  the 
traveller  in  Italy  can  have  some  idea  of  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  this  order  of  things. 

From  the  12  th  to  the  iqth  century  the  peasants  and 
lower  orders  in  general  wore  a  short  grey  vest  and  leather 
girdle.  The  mantle  of  skins  was  common  to  all  grades. 
A  fur  pelisse  and  long  Oriental  robe  enveloped  the  knight 
when  he  put  off  his  armour ;  the  sleeves  of  this  robe 
covered  the  hands ;  they  resembled  the  caftan  still 
worn  by  the  Turks  ;  the  cap,  trimmed  with  feathers, 
and  the  hood,  completed  the  costume.  From  the  ample 
robe  the  fashion  changed  to  the  narrow  robe,  like  the 
dress  of  the  women  of  to-day,  which, from  the  days  of 
puffs  and  fulnesses  of  all  sorts,  has  become  a  perfect 
b.ag.  But  the  narrow  robe  did  not  last  long  (there  were 
dressmakers  then  as  now),  and  it  grew  ample  again,  and 
was  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  owner. 

Over  the  robe,  on  ceremonious  occasions,  the  men 
donned  a  long  or  short  mantle.  Winisauf  says  that 
a  mantle  belonging  to  our  King  Richard  I.  was  made 
of  striped  stuff,  and  embroidered  with  globes  and  half- 
m  x)ns  in  silver,  i  nitating  the  celestial  system.  Men 
wore  hanging  necklaces  as  well  as  women. 

*  The  “  genti  dames,”  as  noble  ladies  were  called  in 
France,  wore  very  fine  linen  next  their  skin  ;  they  were 
dressed  in  high  tunics  covering  the  throat,  embroidered 
on  the  right  with  their  husband’s  shield,  on  the  left 
with  their  own.  Sometimes  they  wore  their  hair  short 
and  covered  it  with  a  little  cap  intertwined  with  ribbons  ; 
sometimes  it  floated  on  their  shoulders  ;  sometimes  they 
built  it  into  a  kind  of  pyramid  three  feet  high  (hardly 
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•worse  than  some  of  the  chignons  that  obstruct  our  sight 
at  the  theatre).  In  the  time  of  Queen  Isabeau  they 
were  obliged  to  raise  and  enlarge  the  doorways  to  let 
the  coiffure  of  the  chdtcLhies  pass  through.  These 
coiffures  were  fastened  up  by  two  bent  horns,  the 
frame  of  the  edifice ;  from  the  top  of  the  right-hand 
horn  floated  some  light  tissue  that  the  wearer  either  let 
fly  in  the  wind  or  drew  round  her  shoulders  and  twisted 
round  her  left  arm.  A  woman  in  full  dress  wore 
necklace,  bracelets,  and  rings.  To  her  waistband, 
ornamented  with  gold,  hung  one  of  those  little  bags 
that  women  have  just  taken  to  again,  and  which  was 
often  worked  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  She  gal¬ 
loped  upon  a  palfrey,  carried  a  bird  on  her  wrist  or  a 
cane  in  her  hand,  another  fashion  from  the  Middle  Ages 
adopted  by  our  elegantes. 

1  he  luxury  displayed  in  clothes  and  festivals  passed 
all  belief ;  we  are  but  shabby  people  in  comparison  with 
these  barbarians  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  In 
one  tournament  there  were  a  thousand  knights  attired 
in  uniform  silk  robes,  and  the  next  day  they  appeared 
in  new  accoutrements  quite  as  magnificent.  One  of 
the  coats  of  King  Richard  II.  of  England  cost  him 
thirty  thousand  silver  marks,  and  Jean  Arundel  had 
fifty-two  complete  suits  of  cloth  of  gold. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  epoch  when  the  dress 
•vi'as  distinguished  by  the  greatest  magnificence,  and 
costume  changed  its  character  entirely.  The  Renais¬ 
sance,  which  is  usually  considered  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  beginning  of  modern  history,  was 
distinguished  by  a  new  order  of  things  in  relation  to  the 
different  ranks  of  society.  Up  till  now  there  had  been 
a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dress  of  the 
nobles  and  the  other  people  that  make  up  a  population, 
but  now  the  middle  class,  or  tradespeople,  vied  with 
the  nobility  in  splendour  of  costume ;  and  the  nobles, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  simple  bourgeois,  put  their  fortunes 
on  their  back,  and  principally  by  details  of  adjustment 
made  the  difference  felt.  They  adopted  the  silk  body, 
which  was  separate  from  the  shirt,  open  in  front,  and 
lined  with  polecat  fur  in  w’inter. 

At  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  sleeves,  instead  of 
being  made  long  and  floating,  were  narrow  and  tight- 
fitting.  The  bodies  of  the  dresses  were  open  in  front 
and  laced,  something  like  Sw'iss  bodies,  and  were 
trimmed  round  the  neck  and  sleeves  with  bands  of 
velvet.  They  were  made  so  long  that  the  whole  office 
of  a  servant  often  consisted  of  the  care  of  the  lady’s 
train,  w-hich  had  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  dirt.  Velvet 
waistbands,  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  fastened 
in  the  dress  at  the  waist. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  headdress  worn  —  a 
pyramidal  cap  ;  a  cap  with  a  kind  of  tail  behind,  which 
was  finished  off  with  a  button  ;  and  a  barrel  cap  with 
sides  to  it.  The  head  was  covered  at  all  times.  Long 
hair,  natural  or  false,  was  called  a  wig.  Poets  made 
war  upon  false  hair,  hich  often  covered  the  forehead 
down  to  the  eyes,  hid  the  ears,  scarcely  stopped  at  the 
shoulders,  and  was  curled  at  the  end.  The  ladies  wore 
it  white,  or  of  an  ardent  yellow.  Sometimes  they  dyed 
it  with  a  tincture  made  from  onion- peel.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  odour  was  not  retained.  The  reign  of  false 


or  long  hair  did  not  end  till  the  death  of  Louis  XII. 
The  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  to  Italy  turned  the 
French  heads  on  the  subject  of  dress.  They  brought 
back  a  perfect  enthusiasm  for  Italian  fashions.  French¬ 
women  threw  aside  their  sombre  colours  for  more 
brilliant  ones.  They  adopted  many  materials  manu¬ 
factured  at  Milan  or  Venice,  and  tight-fitting  bodies 
very  much  trimmed,  white  dresses  with  different 
coloured  fringes,  and  black  veils. 

They  left  off  shoes  with  long  points  in  favour  of 
shoes  rounded  at  the  toes,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
feet.  Mules  and  slippers  were  made  in  velvet  and 
satin,  and  a  sort  of  clog,  or  shoes  with  very  thick  soles, 
were  worn  over  the  slippers.  The  poet  Guillaume 
■Coquillart,  in  his  poem  called  the  Droits  Nouveau/x, 
says  that  the  women  of  the  time,  pour  paraitre grandes 
et  belles"  w'ore  slippers  “  bien  d  vingt  et  quatre  seinelles" 
or  with  twenty-four  soles. 

The  stockings  were  made  of  several  pieces  of  stuff 
sewn  together.  Chemises  were  made  of  wool,  and 
were  worn  by  every  one.  Lawn  collars,  pleated  or 
plain,  mounted  to  the  collar-bone,  over  the  chest  plate 
of  stuff  laced  on  the  chest.  There  were  two  sorts  of 
sash,  one  a  little  silk  scarf  rolled  round  the  waist  and 
tied  with  a  rosette  in  front,  and  the  other  a  wide  ribbon 
put  on  flat  over  the  hips,  tied  at  an  angle  in  front  and 
forming  there  a  rosette  with  ends. 

As  accessory  articles,  women  wore  pincushions, 
aumuni'ere  purses,  knives,  and  other  small  articles, 
but  instead  of  hanging  from  the  waistband  they  hung 
from  the  ends  of  the  sash  on  to  the  front  of  the  dress. 

A  great  novelty,  introduced  under  Louis  XII.,  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Charles  VIII.,  was  the  form  of  the  sleeves, 
which  w'ere  still  long  and  floating  for  the  upper-dress ; 
but  the  sleeves  added  to  the  corset  were  made  in  several 
pieces  fastened  together  by  ribbons.  Fancy  the  elegance 
of  an  azure  blue  corset,  of  a  dark  blue  cloth  robe,  and 
shoulder-pieces  of  some  green  superfine  cloth  !  Some 
women  dressed  themselves  d  la  Genoise  or  d  la  Grecque, 
which  must  have  been  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  a 
single  fashion,  but  which  of  course  was  cried  down  by 
poets  and  preachers.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  poets 
and  preachers  have  ever  modified  fashions,  which  have 
never  been  killed  by  anything  but  the  caprice  that  in¬ 
vented  them. 

Anne  de  Bretagne  set  the  Paris  fashions  during  her 
lifetime,  and  as  she  had  very  beautiful  ankles  and  feet, 
she  preferred  dresses  short  in  front.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  none  but  the  women  who  had  the  same  good 
reason  for  it  followed  her  example.  When  her  hus¬ 
band  died,  this  royal  lady  adopted  a  different  kind  of 
mourning  to  that  worn  by  the  preceding  queens  ;  they 
had  always  worn  white  for  mourning,  but  she  mourned 
in  black.  She  relieved  the  black  dress  with  a  white 
silk  corded  girdle,  and  had  a  similar  cord,  but  round 
her  arms. 

In  the  16th  century  the  court  of  Francis  I.  was  the 
most  luxurious  known  up  till  then,  but  a  saying  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  about  the  riches  he  saw  there  is 
very  significative  of  the  growth  of  riches  amongst  the 
bourgeois.  He  said  with  a  smile  of  disdain,  “  1  know 
a  weaver  in  my  town  of  .4ugsbourg  who  could  buy  us 
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all  that.”  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  that 
women  began  to  have  the  extraordinary  influence  which 
the  annals  of  French  courts  show  that  they  possessed. 
They  had  a  hand  in  everything — even  in  making  generals 
and  captains.  There  was  an  order  of  chivalry  insti¬ 
tuted  to  which  women  only  belonged,  and  which  was 
called  Ordr.ule  la  Conleliere ;  it  was  instituted  to  recom¬ 
pense  women  of  the  higher  nobility  for  wisdom  or 
virtue. 

Rabelais,  who  talked  about  everything,  did  not  forget 
woman’s  dress,  and  he  thus  pictures  the  fashions  of  his 
time : — 

“  Ladies  we.ir  scarlet  or  vermilion  stockings,  and 
the  said  stockings  come  a  good  distance  above 
the  knee,  and  the  top  is  of  some  fine  embroidery  or 
scalloping.  Their  garters  are  of  the  same  colour  as 
their  bracelets,  and  cl.asp  the  knee  above  and  below. 
They  wear  slippers  of  crimson,  red,  or  violet  velvet, 
which  are  pinked  at  the  edges.  Over  the  chemise  they 
put  on  a  corset  of  some  fine  silk,  and  over  that  a  vertn^ 
gad'in  of  white,  red,  salmon,  or  grey  taffetas.  Above, 
the  cotte  of  silver  taffetas,  made  in  fine  embroidery,  has 
a  delicious  effect.  Or  they  wear,  according  to  their 
pleasure  and  the  weather,  cottes  of  satin,  damas-k,  and 
orange,  tan,  green,  cendre,  blue,  light  yellow,  crimson, 
red,  or  white  velvet  ;  cloth  of  gold  or  silver  and 
embroidery  according  to  the  holy  days.  The  robes, 
according  to  the  season,  are  of  cloth  of  gold  with  silver 
borders ;  red  satin,  velvet,  camelot,  &c.  In  summer, 
instead  of  robes,  women  sometimes  wear  graceful 
mantles  of  the  above-named  materials,  and  mantles 
without  sleeves  of  violet  velvet,  with  Indian  pearl  buttons, 
and  they  agitate  their  bouquet  of  feathers  of  the  same 
colour  as  their  muffs  well  trimmed  with  gold  spangles.” 

In  winter  it  was  the  turn  of  robes  in  coloured  taffetas 
lined  with  all  sorts  of  furs.  Add  to  these  costumes 
chaplets,  rings,  powder-boxes  of  precious  stones, 
carbuncles,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  turquoises, 
garnets,  pearls,  and  “  unions  d' excellence^'  as  Rabelais 
says.  He  knew  all  the  details  of  a  Parisienne’s  costume. 
He  forgot  nothing,  neither  form  nor  colour.  He  tells 
us  the  dress  for  the  summer  and  winter  seasons. 

Our  readers  will  remark  that  there  is  nothing  said 
about  spring  and  autumn  toilette  in  his  description. 
Women  had  not  yet  invented  this  refinement. 

Parasols  did  not  easily  make  their  way  into  France ; 
they  were  at  first  heavy  and  clumsy.  “  No  season,” 
says  Montaigne,  “  is  so  tiresome  as  a  burning  sun¬ 
shine,  for  the  parasols  which  the  Italians  have  used 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans  weary  the  arms  more  than 
they  preserve  the  head.” 

The  great  invention  of  the  period  was  the  vertugadin, 
which  appeared  in  1530-  The  dresses  were  stretched 
over  vast  gummed  petticoats,  with  iron,  wood,  or 
whalebone  hoops  inside.  Crinolines  have  in  our  own 
time  made  us  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  a  woman 
in  hoops  ;  but  I  doubt  if  crinolines  have  ever  served  any 
useful  purpose,  whilst  history  assures  us  that  a  vertu¬ 
gadin  has.  Crinolines  have  killed  many  a  woman,  but 
a  vertugadin  once  saved  a  man’s  life.  It  is  related  that 
Madame  de  Tressan  once  saved  her  cousin,  the  valiant 
Duke  de  Montmorency,  from  his  enemies  by  placing 
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him  under  the  immense  bell  of  her  vertugadin  in  order 
to  get  him  out  of  the  town  of  Beziers,  in  which  he  was 
blockaded. 

In  Paris  Royal  ordinances  were  issued  against  this 
garment,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  the  provinces  certain 
parliaments  were  determined  to  exterminate  it.  At  Ai.x 
a  lady  was  denounced  to  the  court  for  the  seditious 
amplitude  of  htr  vertugadin.  She  appeared  before  the 
counsellors,  and  won  her  cause  by  swearing  on  her 
honour  that  “  t.his  exaggeration  of  hips,  the  object  of 
the  trial,  w'as  only  a  gift  of  Nature.”  What  will  not 
women  say  and  do  to  get  their  own  way  I 

Muff's,  such  as  are  still  worn,  were  already  used  by 
women  of  quality.  They  were  then  called  coutenances. 
Long  gold  chains  or  girdles  enlaced  the  waist,  and 
descended  almost  to  the  feet. 

It  is  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  there  were  only  three  carriages  in 
Paris.  One  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  XIL, 
the  other  to  the  famous  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  the  third 
to  a  nobleman  named  Rene  de  Laval,  whose  monstrous 
corpulence  prevented  him  riding  on  horseback.  The 
wife  of  a  first  president  rode  into  Paris  upon  a  cart 
covered  wi;h  fresh  straw,  while  her  husb.and  rode 
before  on  a  mule  ! 

A  century  later  things  had  greatly  changed.  The 
wife  of  the  first  president,  Christophe  de  Thou,  was 
the  first  Frenchwoman  below  the  rank  of  a  princess 
who  had  permission  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  The  bour¬ 
geoises  long  envied  her  this  happy  privilege. 

Litters  were  the  common  mode  of  conveyance,  but 
they  must  have  been  made  very  high  to  admit  the 
enormous  headdresses  which  were  then  “  in  the  destiny 
of  women.”  Their  shape  somewhat  resembled  that  of 
a  modern  brougham,  but  they  only  contained  one 
person. 

Carriages  have  much  contributed  to  the  development 
of  fashion.  Thanks  to  them,  women  have  been  able 
to  go  abont  more  lightly  clothed.  They  can  go  frorti 
house  to  house  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
rigour  of  the  atmosphere. 

Since  the  disappearance  of  the  old  heavy  coaches  before 
the  elegant  landaus  of  our  own  day,  there  have  existed 
toilettes  on  purpose  for  women  who  can  keep  a  carriage, 
and  which  would  be  ridiculous  for  their  less  fortunate 
sisters  who  are  obliged  to  go  on  foot. 

Under  Henri  II.  the  principal  characteristic  of  femi¬ 
nine  dress  was  the  amplitude  of  skirts  and  sleeves 
toilettes  were  either  excessively  showy  or  excessively 
sober.  It  has  been  said  that  the  l6th  century  presents 
a  curious  mixture  of  ostentatious  and  simple  fashions. 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  was 
Italian  ;  it  was  she  who  introduced  the  use  of  ruffs 
into  France.  A  ruff  was  a  sort  of  pleated  collar  going 
all  round  the  neck,  and  sometimes  coming  up  to  the 
ears.  Modified  ruffs  have  been,  and  still  are,  worn  by 
the  women  of  this  generation.  Both  men  and  women 
wore  them  in  the  I6th  century. 

A  print  of  the  time  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  favour 
they  enjoyed.  It  represents  three  grotesque  personages 
standing  and  ironing  ruffs  in  a  shop.  A  lady  is  seated 
waiting  while  they  iron  hers,  and  a  gentleman  has 
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brought  his.  On  the  threshold  of  the  shop  appears  an 
image  of  Death.  About  the  print  are  satirical  verses 
•written  ag.ainst  the  fashion  of  ruffs.  Underneath  there 
are  four  French  and  four  German  lines,  very  satirical. 

The  historian  Brantome  tells  a  pleasant  anecdote 
about  these  starched  collars.  According  to  him,  an 
ambassador  once  expressed  to  Queen  Marguerite  his 
astonishment  at  seeing  women  wear  such  high  ruffs, 
and  appeared  to  doubt  that  thus  accoutred  they  could 
eat  their  soup.  Marguerite  laughed,  and  called  one  of 
her  valets  to  bring  her  some  broth  and  a  long  spoon, 
and  ate  her  soup  without  dirtying  her  ruff,  saying — 

“  You  see,  intelligence  has  a  remedy  for  everything.” 

Henri  II.  thought  himself  obliged  to  issue  sumptuary 
laws,  and  the  quality  and  colour  of  a  woman’s  garments 
were  fixed  by  law.  Thus,  a  woman  who  was  not  a 
princess  could  not  dress  herself  in  crimson  red  ;  the 
wives  of  noblemen  could  only  wear  one  of  their  under¬ 
garments  of  that  colour ;  the  queen’s  maids  of  honour 
and  princesses  of  the  blood  royal  might  wear  velvet 
dresses  of  any  colour  but  crimson  ;  ladies  of  inferior 
rank  could  only  wear  black  velvet  or  common  red. 
There  was  not  a  rich  bourgeoise  who  did  not  envy  the 
noble  women  who  could  wear  velvet ;  they,  poor 
creatures,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
skirts  and  sleeves  which  the  law  allowed  them. 

The  wives  of  working  men  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  silk.  This  material  was  very  dear,  and  no  woman 
recoiled  before  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  money.  But 
we  have  already  shown  how  difficult  it  was  to  enforce 
sumptuary  laws.  Who  can  resist  a  woman’s  will  ? 
and  when  all  women  are  determined,  even  legislators 
give  way  !  The  king  allowed  women  to  wear  bands 
of  worked  metal  on  their  heads,  gold  chains  as  a  border 
to  their  full-dress  robes,  necklaces  and  waistbands  of 
the  same  metal.  He  let  himself  be  softened  into  allow¬ 
ing  workmen’s  wives  to  wear  silk  borders  to  their 
dresses  or  silk  linings  ;  they  might  also  wear  silk 
sleeves,  but  silk  dresses  they  should  not  wear. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  kept  her  mourning  for  her 
husband’s  death  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  toilette  was 
austere  ;  it  was  composed  of  a  sort  of  cap,  with  the 
front  brought  down  into  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  of 
a  ruff  made  in  thick  round  pleats,  of  a  tight-fitting  body 
buttoned  all  down,  of  a  wide-pleated  skirt,  and  a  long 
mantle  with  a  high-backed  collar,  something  like  those 
that  have  been  the  fashion  lately,  and  which  was  called 
a  collet-monte.  People  with  grave  manners  are  still 
called  collet-monte  in  France.  The  name  originally  came 
from  these  collars.  Their  simplicity  was  in  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  majority  of  the  toilettes  of  the  1 6th 
century,  hence  the  application  of  the  names. 

Nothing  could  be  more  elaborate  than  the  details  of 
a  woman’s  dress  under  Henri  II.  A  full-dress  body,  as 


represented  in  a  print  dated  I55^>  sufficiently  proves 
this.  It  is  trimmed  with  little  epaulettes  and  a  basque 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Instead  of  being  low 
it  comes  up  very  high,  like  the  men’s  sayon.  Some-  . 
times  a  lady  unbuttoned  the  body  to  show  an  under¬ 
waistcoat,  or  had  it  slashed  on  the  chest,  back,  or 
shoulders,  which  gave  it  a  cooler  appearance.  Sleeves 
were  now  made  to  match  the  body ;  they  were  made 
much  nariower  than  the  sleeves  of  ten  years  back, 
which  were  puffed.  They  were  slashed,  and  the 
fulness  diminishes  from  the  shoulders  to  the  wrists. 
They  were  often  spangled  with  pearls  and  trimmed  with 
silk  ribbons. 

The  skirts  were  all  of  a  piece,  slightly  open  in  front. 
A  girdle,  tied  at  the  waist,  fell  gracefully  to  the  feet 
along  the  opening  of  the  skirt.  Sometimes  the  girdle 
was  tied  at  the  side.  Already  the  most  costly  lace,  an 
importation  from  Venice,  was  used  as  an  additional 
ornament  to  feminine  toilette,  and  gave  it  enormous 
value. 

Women  of  renown  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
toilette  in  general.  In  the  l6th  century  several  historical 
persons  give  their  date  to  a  fashion.  Either  their 
celebrity  or  good  taste  merited  the  approbation  of  the 
fine  ladies  of  the  time  ;  anyhow,  their  portraits  give  us 
typical  costumes,  and  we  cannot  see  one  of  these  cos¬ 
tumes  without  instantly  thinking  of  one  of  these  brilliant 
personages. 

There  exist  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  two 
portraits  in  coloured  chalks  representing  the  famous 
Marie  Stuart,  painted  about  1558  by  the  celebrated 
Frangois  Clouet.  One  represents  her  as  a  happy  wife, 
the  other  as  a  widow.  In  both  portraits  the  costumes 
are  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  lines. 
Her  hair  is  done  h  Vltalienne.  A  high  ruff  covers  her 
neck,  which  is  clasped  by  a  pearl  necklace. 

The  day  she  was  married  to  Frangois  II.  the  lovely 
queen  wore  a  dark  blue  velvet  dress  covered  with 
precious  stones  and  embroideries.  Two  maids  of 
honour  bore  her  train,  which  was  very  long.  On  her 
head  she  wore  a  crown  so  rich  that  it  was  estimated 
at  £72,000. 

Mezeray  represents  Marie  Stuart  with  a  ruff,  opened 
in  front  and  high  at  the  back.  Her  hair  forms  two 
boucles,  and  only  covers  a  part  of  the  ear  ;  her  crown  is 
placed  on  a  wide  starched  cap  of  the  form  to  which 
she  has  given  her  name.  She  was  very  fond  of  jewels, 
and  when  she  left  France,  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  leave  her  jewels  to  be  sent  after 
her,  but  she  answered  him — “  If  I  expose  myself  shall 
I  fear  for  my  jewels  ?” 

We  have  now  come  to  the  reign  of  our  own  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  we  shall  have  much  curious  information 
to  give  concerning  her  and  her  toilettes. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

RNEST  BOSPERIS  sat  alone  in  the  room  opening 

J  on  the  garden  by  a  glass  door.  Writing  materials 
were  on  the  table  before  him,  and  beyond  these  lay  a  pair 
of  pistols.  He  had  finished  writing,  and  his  worn  face 
was  somewhat  flushed  by  his  task.  Two  packets  were 
on  his  desk,  one  addressed  to  Barbara,  the  other  to  his 
wife. 

It  was  past  midnight,  the  lamp  was  dying  down,  the 
summer  moon  flooding  the  window  with  silver  light 
paled  it,  and  wrought  upon  the  floor  waving  shadows 
which  stole  away  and  came  again  like  ghosts.  The  lone¬ 
liness  and  silence  had  in  them  a  touch  of  ghastliness  and 
terror,  as  though  Death  were  near,  and  these  spectral 
peeping  shadows  were  watching  for  his  step  and  stroke. 

The  man  placed  his  hand  up  m  the  nearest  pistol,  and 
examined  the  priming,  then  laid  it  down  again  quietly, 
as  he  had  taken  it  up,  but  with  a  look  upon  his  face 
which  told  there  was  greater  danger  to  his  life  in  that 
quiet  touch  than  if  he  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  raging 
battle,  mad  with  war’s  fever. 

“  If  the  girl  dies,”  he  said  to  himself  softly,  “  this  is 
the  only  way  to  end  it.  A  strange  expiation,  perhaps, 
but  better  than  the  miserable  dishonour  and  cowardice 
of  witnessing  against  my  enemy.  To  have  played  the 
spy  for  this — to  stand  in  a  court  of  justice  and  have 
Theresa’s  sorrow  dragged  from  my  lips,  and  all  this 
history  torn  from  me — no,  no !  never !  And  why 
should  I  betray  the  poor  object  of  my  bitter  hate — the 
creature  who  once  trusted  me  ?  No,  no  !  Now  I  have 
looked  upon  the  woe,  the  horror  on  that  face,  I  forgive 
all— yes,  all.” 

He  went  to  a  bookcase  and  took  down  a  Bible, 
opened  it,  and  put  it  back  with  a  bitter  smile. 

“  No,  it  is  too  late  for  that.  It  would  make  even  a 
madman  smile  to  see  me.  My  God !  here  is  my 
messenger.  The  girl  is  dead  !” 

A  figure  stood  at  the  window,  a  hand  touched  the 
glass  gently ;  he  sprang  to  the  lock  and  opened  it  in  a 
haste  that  made  him  blind,  but  as  the  glass  door  flew 
back  he  saw  Barbara  standing  in  the  silvery  moonlight 
pale  and  silent  as  a  spirit. 

“  Barbara  !”  he  cried,  “  are  you  come  in  kindness  ?” 

A  wistful  smile  of  hope  passed  over  his  pallid  face, 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  in  kindness,”  Barbara  says. 

But  she  shrinks  away  from  him,  and  does  not  touch 
the  pale  hand  held  out  to  her.  He  sees  the  shadow  of 
repugnance,  of  horror,  creeping  over  all  her  shrinking 
figure,  his  hand  falls,  his  own  bitter,  scornful  smile  flits 
back  to  his  lips,  he  flings  himself  into  a  chair,  impassive 
and  cold  as  ice,  and  motions  to  her  to  seat  herself  also. 
But  Barbara  remains  standing.  There  is  something 
strange  about  her,  unlike  herself.  The  dress  she  wears 
is  not  her  own,  and  it  falls  about  her  in  grey- white  folds 


ghostly  in  the  moonlight,  and  over  all  her  aspect  there 
is  a  ghastly  likeness  to  one  whose  memory  is  bitter  to 
Mr.  Bosperis. 

“  So  you  will  not  sit  ?”  he  says  coldly,  carelessly. 
“  At  least  then  you  will  let  me  know  why  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  pay  me  a  midnight  visit.” 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,  this  assumption  of  indifference,  this 
pretence  of  ignorance,  is  out  of  place  at  such  a  time. 
You  know  why  I  am  here.” 

“  I  neither  know  why  you  are  here  nor  why  you 
ran  away.  I  only  guess  my  kind  neighbour  has  a  hand 
in  both  proceedings.  May  I  ask  where  you  are  ?” 

“  At  the  gardener’s  house  in  the  park  of  Caerlerrick.” 

Barbara’s  voice  is  soft,  low,  solemn ;  it  brings  a 
grey  shade  over  the  face  of  her  listener,  and  a  strange 
quiver  to  his  eyes. 

“  Ah,  you  have  been  there  these  eight  days  past  ?” 

“  And  these  eight  nights  !” 

Barbara  comes  a  step  nearer  to  him  as  she  speaks, 
and  she  clasps  her  hands  earnestly. 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,  I  am  come  in  kindness  to  entreat  you 
to  fly  and  save  yourself.  I  cannot  be  silent,  indeed  I 
cannot.  Go  while  there  is  yet  time.  I  have  received 
hospitality  and  kindness  at  your  hands.  Do  not  force 
me  to  tell  this  dreadful  tale  till  you  are  safe.” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  fear  for  me,”  he  returns  quite 
easily.  “  I  am  past  fear.  I  shall  wait  till  this  girl  dies, 
then  I  shall  escape — yes,  escape  them  all.” 

“  It  will  be  too  late  then,”  Barbara  says  in  agony. 
“  Rose  lies  between  life  and  death.  Escape  to-night, 
Mr.  Bosperis,  I  entreat  you  !” 

A  ghastly  smile,  with  a  touch  of  death  in  it,  parts  his 
lips.  “  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  send  me  on  a  long 
unknoivn  journey  with  such  sudden  haste  ?” 

“  Because  there  is  no  time  for  delay,”  Barbara  crie& 
feverishly.  “  On  hearing  worse  news  of  Rose  this 
evening - ” 

“  Ah !  I  heard  it  too,  and  have  prepared  for  it.” 
He  glances  at  his  pistols,  and  his  haggard  face  lights  uj> 
with  a  transient  glow. 

“  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,”  continues  Barbara,  “  hurried  to  a 
magistrate  and  lodged  certain  information  against  Sir 
Cuthbert.  He  will  be  arrested  to-morrow,  and  you — 
you,  Mr.  Bosperis,  will  sit  upon  the  bench  and  hear  this 
charge  against  him,  unless - ” 

“  Unless  I  refuse  to  do  so.  I  have  tried  to  spare 
my  enemy.  I  stopped  that  fool  De  Beauvoir  to-day. 
Why  will  he  meddle  ?  Curse  him  !” 

For  the  first  time  his  voice  breaks  out  In  agony,  and 
great  drops  stand  on  his  brow.  In  her  pity  for  him, 
Barbara  still  feels  a  horror  which  turns  her  outwardly  ta 
stone,  and  she  does  not  speak  a  single  word  of  comfort. 

“  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  has  only  done  what  he  thinks  his 
duty,”  she  says  in  a  sad  voice,  “  and  I  must  do  mine.” 

“You  too!”  he  returns  in  accents  of  unutterable 
bitterness.  “  You  too  !  Surely  my  cup  is  full  ?” 
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“  Why  do  3’ou  reproach  me  r”  Barbara  crlej  with 
passion.  “  What  right  have  you  to  blame  me  for 
speaking  the  truth  r” 

“  None,  none.  I  am  a  man  without  rights.  Go  on.” 

Barbara  approaches  him  slowly,  and  her  pale  face, 
full  of  power,  full  of  pathos,  bends  over  him. 

“  Do  you  think  I  do  not  feel  what  I  have  to  do  ?  Is 
it  nothing  to  me  to  denounce  a  friend — a  man  who  has 
been  kind  and  good  to  me  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Bosperis,  spare 
me,  and — escape  !” 

He  does  not  smile  this  time.  Perhaps  his  heart  is 
on  his  lips — perhaps  a  cry  is  springing  to  them  which 
yearns  for  utterance,  and  which  yet  he  forces  back. 
He  lays  his  hand  on  hers  an  instant  with  a  light 
touch,  and  draws  it  back  as  he  sees  her  shudder. 

“  When  you  say  to  me  ‘  Escape,’  you  know  not  what 
you  say.  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  I  am  innocent  ?” 

Barbara  shakes  her  head  mournfully. 

“Come,  give  me  your  proofs.  Tell  me  what  you 
know  ;  let  me  hear  it  all.” 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  I  have 
been  a  prisoner.  By  Sir  Cuthbert’s  commands  I  have 
kept  my  room.  I  have  been  ill,  lonely,  sorrowful.  I 
felt  I  could  not  bear  the  confinement,  the  want  of  air. 
I  walked  out  at  night  in  the  park  and  grounds.  I  went 
to  the  loneliest  paths.  On  the  first  night  of  my  wander¬ 
ings  I  came  suddenly  on  a  horse  tied  to  a  cypress-tree. 
I  knew  him  instantly.  It  was  your  swiftest  horse — the 
one  you  like  best — the  one  with  the  hideous  name — 
Black  Adder.  As  I  stood  wondering  I  heard  steps.  I 
crept  behind  a  clump  of  laurels.  I  swear  to  you  it  was 
fear  of  Sir  Cuthbert’s  anger  should  I  be  seen  made  me 
do  this,  nothing  else.  From  my  hiding-place  I  saw  yaw 
mount  and  ride  away  on  the  grass  silently.” 

“  Well,  is  that  proof  enough  to  convict  a  man  ?  Is 
that  enough  to  put  such  black  thoughts  of  me  in  so 
young  a  heart  as  yours  ?” 

Barbara  gave  him  a  mournful,  steady  look,  and  went 
on  in  a  more  hurried  voice — 

“  I  saw  you  every  night  after  that.  I  saw  you  spy¬ 
ing,  creeping,  watching,  looking  into  windows,  I 
thought  you  were  searching  for  me.  I  avoided  you  again 
and  again.  Sometimes  I  could  have  touched  you  as  you 
passed.  I  would  not  tell  Sir  Cuthbert  of  your  search 
for  me — as  I  thought  it — I  did  not  care  to  rouse  his 
anger  against  you.  One  day  I  heard  the  gardener  say 
he  had  missed  a  ladder  he  had  left  leaning  against  the 
high  wall,  where  the  magnolia  grows.  I  could  have 
told  him  where  it  was.  It  was  lying  in  the  glade  where 
the  cypress  stands — the  loneliest  glade  in  all  the  park, 
where  the  grass  grows  rank  and  heavy  trees  make  a 
great  darkness.  You  carried  it  thither  and  hid  it.  That 
night  I  tried  to  stop  you ;  I  tried  to  speak,  but  you 
mounted  your  horse  too  quickly  and  rode  away  like  the 
wind.  The  next  night  there  was  no  horse  beneath 
the  cypress.  I  thought  you  had  given  up  your  search 
:  for  me.  I  felt  a  load  taken  off  my  heart.  I  walked 

I  slowly  towards  the  house,  keeping  in  the  belt  of  dark- 

j  ness  beneath  the  trees.  The  moon  rose  late ;  there  was 

1  only  the  glimmer  of  stars  in  the  sky ;  the  air  was  very 

:  still.  At  Caerlerrick  one  light  gleamed  from  a  case- 

{  ment  window,  and  at  that  same  side,  the  ivied  ancient 
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siie,  which  they  think  no  one  inhabits,  I  saw  a  man 
plant  a  ladder  against  the  wall  and  mount  quickly.  I 
saw  him  peer  into  the  antique  casement,  then  dash  it 
open  suddenly  and  spring  within.  I  stood  amazed, 
silent,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  The  next  instant — 
no,  it  was  the  same  instant ! — a  piercing  cry  rang  out 
through  the  open  window,  and  I  fell  on  the  dewy  grass, 
crushed  out  of  power  and  sense.  When  I  awoke,  for 
a  moment  it  all  seemed  a  dream.  The  night  was  silent 
as  death,  the  casement  was  closed,  the  wall  had  only 
the  ivy  climbing  against  it.  But  going  a  step  or  two 
half  blindly,  I  came  upon  the  ladder,  dragged  a  little  oft' 
the  path,  and  lying  on  the  grass  as  though  thrown  there 
carelessly.  I  dared  not  make  inquiries  at  Caerlerrick ; 

I  ran  madly  back  to  the  cottage.  News  came  flying 
down  thither  after  me — a  servant  dashing  by  on  horse¬ 
back  told  it — Rose  Carteret  was  murdered — she  was 
cruelly  stabbed  ;  she  was  not  dead,  but  dying.” 

Barbara  put  her  hand  upon  her  brow  as  she  finished, 
and,  a  little  faint  and  weary,  she  sank  into  a  chair. 
Her  lips  were  parched  and  fevered,  her  eyes  looked 
large  and  bright ;  her  cheeks,  a  little  while  ago  so 
ghostly  white,  were  burning  with  a  hectic  red.  Mr. 
Bosperis,  who  had  watched  her  keenly  through  all  her 
rapid  speech,  rose,  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine — there 
was  brandy  too  upon  the  table — and  held  it  to  her  lips. 
She  put  it  back  with  a  hurried  hand,  and  all  the  colour 
faded  from  her  face  again. 

“  Ah,  I  see,  you  will  not  eat  or  drink  at  Bosanken. 
You  are  right,  if  you  are  going  to  denounce  me  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“If  it  kills  me  I  must  do  it,”  Barbara  answers 
quietly. 

“  Suppose  /  kill  you  ?”  he  says,  looking  at  her 
strangely.  “Do  you  see  those  pistols  there ?  They 
are  loaded.  I  could  do  it  easily.  Have  you  been  wise 
to  put  yourself  in  the  power  of  such  a  hardened  assas¬ 
sin  as  I  am  ?” 

For  one  single  instant  Barbara  feels  tingling  in  her 
blood  a  horrible,  cold  fear  of  death  ;  the  next  her  out¬ 
stretched  hand  has  seized  one  of  the  two  pistols,  and 
she  grasps  it  firmly. 

“  Would  it  be  so  easy  now  ?”  she  says  quite  calmly. 

Mr.  Bosperis  laughs  out — laughs  aloud — the  first 
honest,  genuine  laugh  that  has  burst  from  his  lips  for 
years.  It  ends  abruptly,  as  if  some  sudden  sharp  sorrow 
broke  it  off,  and  his  gaze  rests  on  her  in  deep  sad  love. 

“  I  like  courage.  1  did  not  think  you  were  so  brave. 
You  shame  me,  Barbara.  Suppose  you  take  the  other 
pistol  too.  I  begin  to  think  life  is  worth  something. 
I^t  me  try  it.  Now  if  I  fly  to-night,  will  you  go  with 
me,  child  ?” 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,  is  this  a  time  for  a  mad,  wicked 
jest  ?” 

“  No  ;  therefore  I  am  not  jesting.”  And  his  eyes, 
full  of  a  love  she  has  never' seen  —  solemn,  awful, 
tender — hold  hers  in  strange  suspense.  Then  he  turns 
away,  for  he  sees  on  her  face  only  wonder  and  a  new 
fear. 

“  You  will  not  go,”  he  says,  with  a  faint  smile.  “  I 
must  hope  for  no  kindness,  no  affection.  Yon  desert 
me  like  the  rest — you  do  worse,  you  are  my  accuser  !” 
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“  Can  I  help  it  ?”  Barbara  asks  in  sorrow. 

“  The  story  you  have  to  tell  might  hang  even  a  more 
innocent  man  than  I.  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  it  ?” 

“  I  must !  I  must !”  and  Barbara  wrings  her  hands 
ti^gether  in  anguish.  “  I  cannot  stand  by  silent  and  se.'* 
Sir  Cuthbert  falsely  accused.” 

“  But  you  can  accuse  falsely  yourself.  Are  you 
firmly  resolved  to  do  this  cruelty  ?” 

Barbara  bows  her  head  silently,  bat  her  face  is 
resolute  and  white,  and  there  is  neither  shrinking  nor 
fear  in  her  steady  eyes,  though  she  is  alone  with  a  man 
she  deems  desperate.  There  is  a  fascination  for  him  in 
her  dauntless  bearing,  and  his  gaze  never  leaves  her  a 
moment. 

“  If  you  are  so  merciless,’’  he  says,  “  why  run  such 
risks  to  warn  me  of  your  intention,  and  counsel  me  to 
escape  ?” 

“  Your  life  is  so  dear  to  another.  I  do  it  for 
her  sake.  Lady  Theresa  lives  for  you,  and  you 
only.” 

“  What  a  mistake !  She  hates  me  !  If  my  hand 
does  but  touch  her  in  passing  she  shudders.” 

“  There  is  cause  for  dissension  between  you  per¬ 
haps,”  Barbara  says  earnestly,  “  but  that  cause  is  not 
want  of  love.  If  I  bring  you  word,  as  I  can,  that 
Lady  Theresa  will  go  with  you  to  the  world’s  end  will 
you  escape  ?” 

“  No,”  he  says,  with  a  strange  smile,  “  not  even  if 
the  girl  dies  would  I  escape  then.  I  would  brave  it  all, 
Barbara,  even  your  denunciation.” 

Barbara  casts  on  him  a  wistful,  puzzled  look. 

“  Then  this  is  my  last  hope,”  she  says,  “  and  I  must 
go  now.” 

As  she  rises  he  rises  also,  and  bars  her  way  at  the 
open  window. 

“  One  word  more.  You  do  not  hate  me,  Barbara 

“  Oh,  this  is  too  horrible  !’’  the  girl  cries,  giving  way 
suddenly  to  her  pent-up  emotion.  “  How  can  I  help 
hating  you,  Mr.  Bosperis,  when  I  think  of  the  innocent 
blood  on  your  hands 

His  face  pales  terribly — her  words  have  cut  him  to 
the  heart. 

“  So  you  firmly  believe  I  have  done  this  deed  ?  You 
think  I  meant  to  kill  that  poor  thoughtless  girl  i” 

“  Not  her — you  did  not  mean  to  kill  her,”  Barbara 
answers  hurriedly.  “  You  did  not  think  Rose  was 
in  that  chamber.  And  until  that  fearful  night  she 
never  entered  it.  But  you  knew  of  some  one  living 
there  in  solitude — some  one  you  hated — some  one 
whose  life  made  your  life  dreadful — some  one  whom 
you  had  cause  to  wish  dead  with  all  your  guilty 
soul.” 

If  it  were  possible  for  his  haggard  face  to  grow 
whiter  it  grew  so  now,  and  yet  his  eyes  had  in  them  a 
strange  gleam  of  pity. 

“  So  Sir  Cuthbert  has  told  you  this  terrible  story  P 

“  Yes,”  Barbara  says,  turning  away  from  his  eyes 
with  a  sense  of  pain. 

“  And  nothing  more  ?” 

“  Only  that  he  is  my  near  relative  and  claims  my 
duty.  The  rest  he  will  tell  when  Walter  is  present.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  something  now.  Once  more,  is  it 


your  firm  intention  to  accuse  me  to-morrow  of  this 
crime 

“  Yes,  for  duty’s  sake,  and  Sir  Cuthbert’s  sake,  I 
shall  tell  what  I  have  seen.” 

“Then  you  shall  not  do  it  unwittingly.  Barbara,  I 
am  your  father  !  Now  denounce  me  if  you  will.” 

He  leaves  the  window  free  for  her  to  pass,  and 
going  back  to  his  seat,  he  shades  his  face  a  moment 
from  her  sight.  Barbara  is  deathly  pale,  yet  quiet ;  her 
eyes  follow  him  in  pitiable  pain  and  terror. 

“  I  cannot  believe  you,”  she  makes  her  white  lips  say 
softly ;  “it  is  a  subterfuge  to  make  me  forsake  my 
duty.” 

“  Others  besides  me  will  tell  you  to-morrow  the  same 
tale.  I  cannot  give  you  proof  now.  Be  incredulous  if 
you  will.” 

His  hand  drops  from  his  face,  and  Barbara  sees  the 
pain  on  it,  the  fixed  lines  of  a^long  despair.  Her 
heart  throbs  against  her  side  with  a  new,  strange 
sorrow,  a  new  indignation  and  anger.  She  remembers 
those  whispered  stories  of  slander  against  Mrs.  I^th- 
bridge  which  had  dimly  touched  her  ear  as  a  child, 
and  her  cheeks  burn  with  a  painful  fire. 

“  Your  words  may  be  true,”  she  says  tremblingly, 
“  though  I  cannot  reconcile  them  with  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
statement  of  his  relationship  to  me.  But  even  if  they 
be  perfect  truth,  I  owe  you  no  duty,  no  love.  Y’ou 
left  me  to  others.  My  forgotten  life  was  not  so  much 
to  you  as  the  life  of  a  dog  or  a  horse.  I  will  not  tell  a 
lie  for  you  now,  or  shield  you  by  my  silence.” 

“  It  is  just,”  he  answers,  and  he  hides  his  face  from 
her  again  with  his  hand.  “Do  your  duty  regardless 
of  me.  I  have  never  done  mine,  yet  I  am  not  so  bad 
as  you  think  me.  I  w'as  told  you  were  dead.  Y'es, 
you  are  right — you  owe  me  no  love,  for  I  was  glad  to 
hear  you  were  dead.  I  wished  you  dead.  I  was 
wooing  my  wife  Theresa.  I  looked  forward  to  love, 
happiness,  and  dearer,  fairer  children.  None  of  these 
blessings  came  to  me,  or  they  came  in  bitterness  and 
departed.  Are  you  going  also 

And  his  old  pallid  smile  touches  his  lip  faintly  and 
vanishes. 

“  I  am  going,”  Barbara  answers.  “  I  am  grieved  for 
you,  but  not  changed  in  purpose.  Love  in  a  child’s 
heart  is  the  growth  of  years  ;  it  will  not  spring  up  at  a 
word.” 

“I  have  not  asked  5’ou  for  it.  I  have  no  right. 
Y"et  I  did  think  once,  Barbara,  your  heart  softened  to 
me.” 

His  eyes  grew  dark  as  with  crushed  tears ;  he  held 
his  hand  towards  her.  It  was  hard  for  her  not  to  take 
it,  but  a  feeling  in  the  depth  of  her  soul  would  not 
let  her. 

“  He  must  have  wronged  my  mother — he  forsook 
her  and  me.  And  his  hand — what  is  his  hand  covered 
with  now  ?  No,  I  cannot  touch  it.” 

He  saw  her  thought  in  her  deep  grey  eyes,  and 
with  a  wistful  look  his  hand  fell  by  his  side. 

“  Good-bye,  then.  Without  a  kind  word,  without 
a  touch  from  my  own  child,  I  am  left  alone.  Good-bye.” 

Barbara  could  not  bear  this ;  she  turned  on  him 
indignantly. 
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“  Do  you  dare  complain  ?”  she  said,  with  passion  ; 

“  you,  who  betrayed  a  woman  and  forsook  her  and  her 
child  !  Do  you  know  what  a  time  of  suffering  my 
childhood  was  to  me  ?  I  have  heard  you  say  you  were 
happy  for  five  years  with  the  fair  wife  you  had  won. 
Those 'five  years  were  spent  by  my  mother  in  griping 
poverty ;  they  were  spent  by  me  in  a  place  where  both 
body  and  soul  were  pinched  with  hunger.  If  you  are 
indeed  my  father,  then  I  can  never  forgive  you  the  cold 
years  of  famine  and  pain  I  spent  beneath  the  bitter 
charity  of  Saint  Cecilia.  You  are  a  proud,  hard,  selfish 
man.  You  have  sought  your  own  ease,  your  own 
happiness,  only.  This  last  cruel  deed  you  have  done  is 
a  deed  of  selfishness.  You  sought  to  kill  the  woman 
you  hate  that  you  might  be  happy  with  the  woman  you 
love ;  and  in  striving  to  do  this  you  have  slain  a  young 
happy  creature  who  never  harmed  you.  I  lose  even  pity 
for  you  when  I  think  of  it,  and  I  will  not  own  you  as 
my  father.  My  name  is  Lethbridge  henceforth  till  I 
die !” 

She  stopped,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes  hurriedly. 
All  her  heart  was  with  her  mother  and  with  Walter — 
these  had  loved  her  always  ;  pride,  riches,  and  rank  had 
nought  to  do  with  their  love.  It  never  came  into  her 
mind  to  doubt  that  she  was  Mrs.  Lethbridge’s  daughter ; 
the  dear  familiar  idea  of  mother  could  not  be  chased 
from  her  thought  so  suddenly. 

If  Mr.  Bosperis  was  crushed  by  her  words  he  did 
not  show  it. 

“  You  know  nothing,  child,”  he  said  quietly.  “  I  see 
now  Sir  Cuthbert  has  been  very  reticent.  Hear  one 
word  before  you  go.  I  am  as  guiltless  of  this  crime 
as  he  is,  but  unhappily  I  know  the  hand  that  did  it.” 

“  How  can  that  be  ?”  Barbara  cried. 

She  scarce  believed  him.  Her  thoughts  rushed  back 
through  those  eight  nights  of  vigil — her  eyes  saw  him 
again  springing  within  the  window  ;  she  disbelieved  him. 
She  stepped  back  a  little  space,  and  put  a  broad  band  of 
moonlight  between  herself  and  him. 

“  Then  you  can  take  measures  to  defend  yourself  to¬ 
morrow,”  she  said  coldly.  “  You  will,  of  course, 
denounce  the  real  criminal  ?” 

“  No,  I  will  not,  Barbara.  You  can  save  me 
by  your  silence,  if  you  will  ;  I  cannot  save  myself.” 

Barbara  smiled  with  sad  disdain.  That  he  should 
know  who  had  done  this  deed,  and  refuse  to  name  the 
assassin,  was  past  belief. 

“  Why  cannot  you  divulge  the  truth  if  the  truth  saves 
you  ?”  she  said. 

“  Because  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  profit  by  his 
own  wrong.  I  am,  on  the  whole,  an  honest  devil ;  there 
are  things  I  can  do,  and  things  I  cannot ;  this  is  one  of 
the  things  I  cannot  do.” 

Barbara  stood  still  bewildered  ;  his  voice  seemed  to 
ring  true  in  all  its  bitterness. 

“  Then  tell  me  who  did  it,”  she  said  more  softly. 
“  Trust  me  with  the  secret,  and  if  conscience  and  duty 
permit  me  to  be  silent,  I  will.  Though  you  have  never 
done  one  fatherly  act” —  her  voice  faltered — “  I  will 
remember  you  are  my  father.  Tell  me  who  did  it.” 

.  “No,  Barbara.  You  least  of  all.” 

“  Why  not  ?”  she  says  impatiently. 


“  Because  I  feel  for  you  what  you  will  not  show  me 
— a  little  pity ;  because  I  feel  for  the  doer  of  that  deed 
a  great  pity,  a  pity  that  pardons.  A  sorrow  seen,  child, 
is  a  mountain  ;  a  sorrow  only  imagined  is  a  molehill. 

I  have  looked  upon  a  woe  that  I  never  dreamed  of, 
and  having  seen  it  I  must  share  it.  I  mean  to  take  the 
punishment  of  my  sins,  Barbara,  even  if  your  hand 
brings  it  on  me.  ‘  Why  should  a  living  man  complain,* 
says  the  prophet — ‘  a  man,  for  the  punishment  of  his 
sins  ?’  ” 

He  walked  up  and  down  thoughfully,  his  face  hag¬ 
gard  and  white,  but  purified  from  the  scars  of  passion 
in  the  silver  light. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  his  voice  breaking  into  the  breathless 
silence  firm,  clear,  and  low  ;  “I  am  resolved  not  to 
speak.  I  should  be  a  coward  indeed  to  reap  a  profit 
from  an  agony  and  a  crime  of  which  /  am  the  cause. 
Barbara,  if  this  poor  girl  dies  there  is  but  one  way  to 
end  it  all.”  His  eyes  turned  on  the  pistols,  wavered, 
came  back  to  them,  and  rested  there.  “  In  a  little 
while  the  woman  I  have  most  wronged — poor  Theresa 
— would  be  glad.  What  a  saving  of  shame,  disgrace, 
exposure  my  death  would  be  !  All  would  be  covered 
up  in  my  grave  and  forgotten  !” 

Barbara  heard  him  as  one  taking  in  the  sense  of  words 
dimly,  not  understanding  their  purport.  She  was  im¬ 
patient  to  be  gone.  The  strip  of  moonlight  between 
them  grew  to  be  a  shining  width  of  glittering  dewy 
sward  ;  the  leaves  shook  down  silver  drops  on  her 
white  figure  ;  her  face  looked  like  a  spirit’s  in  the  pale 
pure  light.  As  she  turned  mournfully  away,  she  seemed 
his  guardian  spirit  vanishing,  taking  away  his  last  hope, 
his  last  hold  on  life,  and  leaving  him  to  despair  and 
death. 

A  tall,  grey,  stony  woman  stopped  Barbara  in  her 
path,  and  drew  her  back  to  the  window. 

“  I  am  come  from  Caerlerrick,”  she  said  abruptly. 

Mr.  Bosperis  had  not  moved.  He  looked  at  her  with 
an  icy  stare  as  if  she  were  an  apparition  ;  he  seemed 
half  beside  himself ;  he  trembled  as  he  stood. 

“  I — I  did  not  send  you,  Deborah,”  he  says  in  a  sort  of 
ghastly  way,  half  a  whisper. 

“  No  ;  I  have  made  myself  your  messenger.  I  sent 
the  man  away.” 

“  Well,  what  ? — n'hut  is  it  ?”  And  his  eyes  grew 
dark  in  the  moonlight ;  the  muscles  of  his  face 
quivered. 

“  She  is  dead.” 

He  looks  at  her  with  a  wild  stare,  and  holds  his  hand 
up  with  an  uncertain  motion,  then  staggers  back  a  step. 

“  Not  dead  ?  No,  no  !” 

“  Yes  ;  dead.  There  will  be  an  Inquest  to-morrow.” 

The  blank,  wild  inquiry  in  his  eyes  died  out  -,  even 
his  horror  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  he  stood 
white,  erect,  and  firm. 

“  Well !  then  it  is  over,  and  there  is  not  much  left  to 
do.  Give  this  packet  to  your  mistress,  Deborah.  If 
she  sheds  tears  over  it,  I  hope  they’ll  be  the  last  she’ll 
ever  shed  for  me.  I  shall  not  trouble  her  again.  And 
you,  Barbara,  will  you  take  this  letter  ?  You’ll  have 
kinder  thoughts  of  me  to-morrow,  when  you  have  read 
it.  Now  go,  both  of  you  ;  I  have  need  to  be  alone.” 
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“  I  did  not  think  you  would  take  it  like  this,”  Deborah 
says,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  “  But  there,  you  have  a 
heart  of  ice — you  feel  nothing.” 

All  her  old  hate  of  her  master  rages  in  her  to-night 
like  a  strong  convulsion.  She  had  expected  some 
gratification,  some  revenge,  in  the  dread  message  she 
brings,  but  none  is  given  her,  and  from  her  stony  face 
is  projected  a  glare  of  baffled  hatred  which  makes  its 
grey  homeliness  sublime  with  a  sort  of  awful  grandeur, 
like  a  shadow  from  the  eternal  darkness  where  Hate 
dwells  with  gnashing  of  teeth. 

“  I  have  seen  you  more  sorry  for  a  dead  dog  than  you 
are  now  for  the  woman  you  have  killed.” 

With  these  words  on  her  ashen  lips  she  goes  hurriedly 
away,  and  Barbara,  pale,  stunned,  bewildered,  follows 
her,  she  knows  not  why. 

And  he  is  left  alone.  Memories  throng  around  him  ; 
the  early  days  of  his  life — mad,  profligate  days,  fevered 
nights — come  back  mockingly.  “  What  has  he  now  for 
all  these  things  whereof  he  is  ashamed  ?”  Days  of 
courtship  and  a  mad  marriage,  days  of  love  and  bitter¬ 
ness —  a  faded,  old  story  now — come  back  with  a 


trembling,  and  a  shivering,  and  a  heavy  tear  or  two, 
which  fall  unwillingly  over  the  haggard  face. 

Barbara  walks  on  silently.  If  the  grim  Deborah  is 
speaking  she  does  not  note  it,  she  does  not  hear  her 
voice  ;  she  hears  only  the  pleading  words  which  have 
beaten  at  her  heart  to-night  in  vain.  They  return  to 
her  like  a  whispered  echo,  running  through  the  moon¬ 
light  ;  and  that  latent  meaning,  like  a  second  voice, 
which  underran  the  surface  of  his  talk,  comes  with 
them,  creeps  on  her  with  chilly  touch,  catches  at  her 
breath  gaspingly,  then  seizes  on  her  mind  and  shows  her 
all  its  dire  sense. 

She  wrings  her  hands  together  wildly,  and  rushes 
back  upon  her  steps.  The  window  is  dashed  open,  she 
knows  not  how,  and  her  eager,  fevered  graspis  onhis  wrist. 

“  Not  such  an  escape  as  that,  father  ! — dear  father  !” 

And  then  her  arms  are  clasped  about  his  neck,  and 
her  sobbing  face  is  pressed  against,  his  breast. 

She  has  saved  him  !  This  forlorn  life,  which  he  had 
forgotten  so  long,  has  come  back  to  him  in  love,  and 
saved  him  from  death  and  the  “  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever.”  . 


BEE-KEEPING:  ITS  PLEASURE  AND  ITS  PROFIT. 
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1^0  move  the  masses  of  our  country  population  to  do 
.  what  they  have  never  done  before,  though  it  be 
manifestly  to  their  own  interest,  is  confessedly  difficult, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible.  What  an  immense 
advance  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  made  in  general 
horticulture  by  village  flower-shows  and  garden  allot¬ 
ments  !  Encouragement  of  the  same  sort  would,  without 
a  doubt,  give  an  equal  stimulus  to  bee-keeping.  There 
is  no  reason  why  at  these  shows,  which  are  now  almost 
universal,  special  prizes  should  not  be  given  for  the 
largest  amount  of  honey  collected  during  the  year  with¬ 
out  destruction  to  the  bees  ;  for  the  largest  number  of 
hives  and  the  best  apiary  worked  upon  any  humane 
system  ;  for  the  samples  of  the  purest  honey  and  the 
purest  wax,  and  for  other  kindred  objects.  The  prizes 
selected  should  have  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  bee¬ 
keeping  on  the  improved  systems.  Useful  books  should 
be  circulated  through  the  lending  libraries  attached  to 
our  village  schools,  by  the  associations  for  book-hawking 
and  by  other  means.  Among  these  books  we  would 
especially  suggest  copies  of  that  most  valuable  monthly 
periodical.  The  British  Bee-keeper  s  Journal. 

Very  little  of  a  public  character  has  hitherto  been 
done  to  encourage  bee-keeping.  Tne  most  important 
effort  is  that  of  the  autumn  of  last  year  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  bee-show,  which  was  certainly  a  great  success. 
Prior  to  this,  the  only  instance  on  record  occurred  more 
than  a  century  ago.  In  1 765  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
England  devoted  a  sum  of  money  to  the  encouragement 
of  bee-keeping — a  premium  of  given  to  every 

person  who,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1766,  should 
have  in  his  possession  and  as  his  own  property  any 


number  of  stocks  of  living  bees,  in  hives  or  boxes,  not 
less  than  thirty  ;  and  also  a  premium  of  to  every 
person  who  should  take  ten  pounds  of  merchantable  wax 
from  any  number  of  stocks  of  living  bees,  in  hives  or 
boxes,  and  should  preserve  their  lives  till  the  1st  of 
March,  1767.  This  encouragement  for  a  time  did 
immense  good ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
repeated.  Continued  efforts,  however,  and  not  a  mere 
desultory  movement,  are  necessary  to  promote  success. 
With  cottagers,  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes, 
bee-keeping  is  hereditary — it  runs  in  families.  Now 
this  in  itself  is  a  strong  proof  that  it  is  both  practicable 
and  profitable,  and  that  if  other  families  could  only  be 
induced  to  begin,  they  would  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  continue  the  employment. 

A  little  good  practice,  as  every  one  knows,  is  far 
more  instructive  than  precept ;  and  perhaps  Dr.  Bevan 
was  too  nearly  right  when  he  said  that  only  by  example 
can  our  cottagers  be  brought  to  mend  their  bee  ways. 
A  few  good  apiaries  dotted  over  the  country  at  reason¬ 
able  distances  and  open  to  inspection  would  certainly 
be  the  most  effectual  means  to  insure  improvement.  As 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  bee-show,  all  the  different  humane 
systems  should  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  designs — 
for  some  persons  may  prefer  one  and  some  another  ; 
some  may  find  that  their  present  plant  or  stock  of  hives 
may  be  more  easily  and  economically  adapted  to  one 
system  than  other.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
any  humane  system  is  infinitely  better  than  the  old 
cruel  and  destructive  one.  Before  any  great  g  jod  can 
be  done  all  prejudices  and  jealousies  about  trifles  in 
management  mast  be  merged  in  the  effort  to  establish 
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the  great  principle — that  the  destruction  of  bees  is  both 
wasteful  and  wicked,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
civilised  country. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  it  may  be  well  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  answer  a  very  common  objection  which 
appears  to  lie  against  bee-keeping,  and  to  interfere, 
perhaps,  more  than  anything  else  with  the  general 
practice  of  it.  Nature  has  armed  these  little  insects, 
with  the  exception  of  the  drones,  with  a  weapon  de¬ 
fensive  and  offensive  also,  in  the  shape  of  a  sting.  And, 
because  they  can  sting,  too  many  persons  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  must  do  so.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that 
those  who  keep  bees  and  have  most  to  do  with  them 
are  very  rarely  stung.  Bees  are  naturally  quiet,  and 
only  use  their  stings  in  danger  or  when  provoked. 
Fear  on  our  part,  from  the  defensive  posture  into  which 
all  nervous  persons  are  thrown  by  it,  is  certain  to  pro¬ 
voke  excitement  and  probably  an  attack  from  them. 
Confidence  and  extreme  gentleness  are  the  great  secrets 
of  success  in  our  dealings  with  them.  We  have  seen 
a  cottager’s  wife,  fresh  from  the  washtub,  without 
any  protection  for  her  bare  arms,  head,  and  neck, 
hive  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  stand  quietly  in  the  midst  of 
them  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  secured  the  queen. 
Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  showing  that  in 
this  as  in  other  things  knowledge  is  power.  Those 
who  keep  bees  acquire  a  power  over  them  by  watching 
and  understanding  them. 

In  the  year  1768,  shortly  after  the  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts  already  alluded  to, 
one  Thomas  Wildman  came  before  the  public,  and 
per'ormed  such  feats  as  were  at  the  time  popularly 
believed  to  be  matters  of  legerdemain  or  witchcraft. 
On  one  occasion  he  presented  himself  before  King 
George  III.,  standing  upright  on  horseback  with  a 
swarm  of  bees  suspended  in  garlands  from  his  chin  like 
a  beard  ;  after  a  time  he  transferred  them  from  his  chin 
to  his  breast  and  one  of  his  hands  -,  then  firing  a  pistol 
with  the  other  hand,  he  sent  all  the  bees  back  to  their 
own  hive  again.  It  was  knowledge  gave  him  this 
power — there  was  no  trickery  about  it,  but  a  careful 
holding  and  disposal  of  the  queen,  together  with  implicit 
confidence  in  the  general  inoffensive  disposition  of  the 
bees.  The  poet  who  celebrates  these  feats  says — 

“  Such  was  the  spell  which  round  a  Wildiiiau’s  arm 
Twined  in  dark  wreaths  the  fascinating'  swam  ; 

Hright  o’er  his  hreast  this  glittering  legion  le<l, 

Or  with  a  living  gtirland  bound  his  head. 

His  dextrotts  hand,  with  fim  yet  hurtless  hold, 

Could  seize  the  chief,  known  by  her  scales  of  gold. 

Prune  mid  the  itondering  train  her  filmy  wing. 

Or  o’er  her  folds  of  silken  fetters  fling.” 

There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to  expose  ourselves 
to  the  danger  of  being  stung.  The  most  timid  person 
may  perform  anything  that  may  be  reqi  ired  when  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  bee-dress.  Indeed,  a  bee-dress,  as  safe  and 
secure  as  plate-armour,  may  be  made  at  no  expense  and 
with  very  little  trouble  out  of  the  skirt  of  a  lady’s  old 
book  muslin  or  net  dress.  It  should  be  fashioned  like 
a  Garibaldi  shirt,  only  so  enlarged  in  the  upper  part 
that  what  ought  to  be  the  collar  should  fit  with  an 
elastic  band  over  the  crown  of  a  stiff-brimmed  har,  the 
brim  being  so  broad  riiat  the  skirt  can  set  well  out  from 


the  face.  The  sleeves  should  fasten  with  elastic  round 
the  wrists,  and  the  hands  be  protected  with  gloves. 

In  our  former  article  we  pointed  out  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  which  ladies  of  limited  incomes,  living  in  the 
outskirts  of  towns  and  cities,  and  in  the  country,  would 
derive  from  bee-keeping.  Here  is  a  means  of  “  adding 
to  the  income”  a  few  pounds  yearly  at  once  practicable 
and  intelligible  :  very  different  from  the  many  schemes 
announced  in  newspaper  advertisements,  which  are 
certain  to  pilfer  and  disappoint  those  who  are  weak 
enough  to  answer  them.  Several  ladies  within  our  own 
experience  have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  bee¬ 
keeping  with  success,  and  many  more,  no  doubt,  would 
do  the  same  if  only  they  knew  how  to  set  about  it. 
This  necessary  knowledge  we  will  now  endeavour  to 
impart.  There  may  be  said  to  be  three  prominent 
systems  for  the  management  of  bees  with  pleasure  and 
for  profit — we  mean,  of  course,  systems  of  manage¬ 
ment  by  which  these  industrious  little  creatures  may 
be  deprived  of  their  surplus  honey  without  the  cruel 
and  impolitic  practice  of  killing  them.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  super  system,  which  consists  in  placing 
boxes  or  small  hives  or  glasses  on  the  top  of  the 
stock  hive.  The  second  is  the  collateral  system, 
wherein  the  boxes,  or  small  hives,  are  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  stock  hives  -,  and  the  third,  now  generally 
known  as  the  movable  bar-frame  system,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  fitting  the  hives  or  supers  or  side  hives,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  movable  bars,  so  arranged  that  the 
layers  of  comb  can  be  suspended  from  them,  and  each 
layer  removed  at  pleasure. 

Now  all  these  systems  are  based  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  stock  hive  by 
giving  room,  and  in  this  way  increasing  the  amount  of 
honey,  and  diminishing  the  natural  tendency  of  bees  to 
swarm.  The  merits  of  these  three  systems  have  been 
fully  set  forth  by  their  respective  advocates,  and  as 
they  all  answer  the  humane  end  and  object  of  profit 
which  we  have  in  view,  it  hardly  comes  within  our 
province  to  give  a  preference  to  any  one  of  them.  All 
bee-keepers  should  be  agreed  upon  this  p«int,  that  any 
depriving  system  is  infinitely  more  profitable  and  easy — 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  cruel  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  stock  hive  to  obtain  the  honey.  The  cheapest 
and  most  simple  form  of  super  is  the  straw  super  hive, 
figured  No.  8  in  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Neighbour 
and  Sons,  Regent-street,  London.  It  consists  of  thnee 
common  hives  with  floor-board.  The  largest  hive  is 
the  stock  hive  ;  the  one  standing  upon  that  the  super, 
for  depriving  purposes  and  the  third  is  a  straw  fop 
for  protection  from  the  weather.  The  application  of 
glass  supers  for  depriving  will  be  found  figured 
in  the  same  catalogue,  which  catalogue  we  are  autho¬ 
rised  to  state  will  gladly  be  sent  by  post  to  any  person 
interested  in  bee-keeping. 

The  second,  or  collateral  sy’stem,  which  has  been  in¬ 
geniously  contrived  for  the  same  humane  end,  owes  its 
origin  to  Mr.  Nutt,  or  at  any  rate  retains  his  name. 
Under  this  arrangement  three  wooden  hives  or  square 
boxes  are  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  single  entrance 
in  the  centre.  This  entrance,  however,  communicates 
with  the  side  boxes  by  apertures  which  are  easily 
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closed  bj’  a  tin  slide.  I'he  bees  are  first  introduced 
into  the  centre  box,  and  when  this  is  filled  with  honey 
(which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  bees),  in 
order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  swarming,  one  of  the 
slides  is  removed,  and  a  communication  with  one  of  the 
side  boxes  opened.  By  means  of  a  ventilator  these 
side  boxes  are  kept  at  a  temperature  below  the  gene¬ 
rative  heat,  in  consequence  of  which  only  honey  is  stored 
in  them,  and  no  bees  bred,  for  the  queen  is  always  in 
this  way  retained  in  the  niiddle  box.  The  heat  of  the 
side  boxes  is  kept  at  from  70°  to  80°,  while  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  working  hive — a  middle  box — is 
from  90°  to  100°,  and  increasing  even  to  120°.  When 
the  temperature  of  a  side  box  rises  to  this  latter  point 
it  is  evidently  full  of  honey,  and  the  other  side  box 
should  at  once  have  its  communication  with  the  stock 
hjve  opened.  By  the  action  of  the  ventilator  the  bees 
are  now  driven  from  the  full  side  box,  and,  as  there  is 
no  room  for  them  in  the  centre,  they  readily  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  other  side ;  the  full  box  is  then  removed, 
cleared  of  its  comb,  and  set  again  ready  for  use.  TTie 
chief  objection  to  this  system  seems  to  be  that  the  de¬ 
priving  boxes  being  at  the  sides  of  the  stock  hive  con¬ 
siderable  standing  room  is  required,  and  very  much 
more  covering  necessary  than  where  the  top  of  the 
stock  hive  is  made  use  of  for  depriving  purposes. 

We  now  come  to  the  third,  or  movable  bar-frame 
system,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  simple,  and 
appears  to  be  the  most  approved.  We  strongly  advise 
all  who  are  beginryng  to  keep  bees  to  give  it  a  trial, 
for  the  advantages  arc  great :  in  the  first  place  the 
facility  for  taking  the  stored  honey  is  very  much  in¬ 
creased  ;  in  the  next  place,  if  the  bees  are  not  wealthy 
enough  to  spare  a  whole  boxful  of  honey,  only  just 
what  they  can  spare  can  be  taken  from  them  ;  and 
thirdly,  if  the  hives  arc  unequal  in  wealth,  provided 
the  boxes  and  bars  arc  reciprocally  adapted  to  each 
other,  one  or  more  bars  can  be  removed  from  a  weak 
hiv'C,  and  exchanged  for  the  same  number  of  well-filled 
bars  from  a  stronger  one,  thus  giving  needful  support 
to  those  that  require  it,  without  injury  to  any.  The 
invention  of  this  admirable  system  was  obviously  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  construction  of  the  natural  hive.  Bees 
construct  their  brood-comh^  of  one  uniform  thickness, 
and  at  nearly  one  uniform  distance  from  each  other. 

The  thickness  and  relative  distances  of  the  store- 
combs,  however,  are  subject  to  variations,  for  the  honey- 
cells  are  often  so  elongated  that  a  single  comb  measures 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness.  Hence  there  arises 
a  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  bars  of  a  hive  to  such  dis¬ 
tances,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  bars  the  bees 
will  select  for  brood  and  which  for  store  comb.  The 
bars,  therefore,  must  be  at  uniform  distances ;  but  if 
too  close  to  each  other  they  would  not  admit  of  the 
store-combs  being  properly  filled  and  easily  removed, 
and  if  too  far  apart  sufficient  warmth  would  not  be 
created  for  raising  fresh  brood.  Mr.  Golding,  who 
paid  especial  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  after 
repeated  experiments,  exceeded  the  breeding  distances 
by  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  placed  his  bars  so  as  to 
measure  l  J  inch  from  the  centre  of  one  to  his  centre 
of  the  next — a  departure  from  the  natural  distances  so 


slight  as  not  to  be  objected  to  by  the  bees  from  brood 
combs,  while  it  admitted  of  the  elongation  of  the  honey- 
cells  and  the  increased  thickness  of  the  outer  combs. 
His  ingenuity  did  not  stop  here  it  was  found  in  practice 
that  the  bees  would  not  always  take  the  course  their 
owners  wdshed,  and  build  their  comb  straight  along  the 
bars  that  they  had  placed  for  them  ;  but  that  occasion¬ 
ally  they  built  them  diagonally  or  transversely,  and  thus 
defeated  the  objects  had  in  view.  To  obviate  this  Mr. 
Golding  attached  to  the  centre  bar  a  piece  of  worker 
comb,  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  which  the  bees  readily 
followed  out,  and  by  this  means  constructed  all  their 
combs  in  accordance  w-ith  the  design.  Still,  even  thus 
arranged,  deviations  will  take  place,  and  it  is  now  found 
to  be  the  best  plan  to  place  guide-comb  on  every  bar, 
or,  at  any  rate,  on  every  alternate  bar.  As  soon  as  a 
hive  furnished  in  this  manner  becomes  filled  with 
honey,  one  or  two  of  the  outer  bars  may  be  removed 
and  exchanged  for  unoccupied  ones  without  disturbing 
the  brood-combs,  and  with  very  little  disturbance  to 
the  bees,  all  annoyance  from  the  removal  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  having  an  assistant  at  hand  to  whiff  a  little 
tobacco  into  the  hive  at  the  proper  moment.  The 
guide-comb  must,  of  course,  be  fixed  in  a  line  with 
the  bar  and  exactly  in  the  centre  of  it. 

Modern  improvement  has  given  a  most  decided  pre¬ 
ference  to  square-shaped  hives,  and  certainly  the  mov¬ 
able  bar-framed  system  can  be  more  readily  w'orked  by 
these  means.  These  hives  can  be  made  of  wood,  or  of 
wood  and  straw  together — square-shaped.  We  shall 
shortly  have  to  speak  of  some  marvellously  cheap  hives 
adapted  to  this  system  which  gained  prizes  at  the 
Crystal  Pakacc  show  ;  but  w'c  must  first  notice  what  is 
called  the  Car  Stewarton  Hive,  w  hich  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate,  though  perfectly  simple  in  its  working, 
and  on  this  account  well  suited  to  exemplify  the  system. 
A  figure  of  this  hive  can  be  seen  in  Neighbour’s  cata¬ 
logue.  A  beehive  arranged  upon  this  plan  consists 
of  one,  two,  or  three  stock-boxes  and  a  honey-box. 
The  stock-boxes  are  fifteen  inches  square  and  six 
inches  deep  ;  the  honey-box  is  of  the  same  dimensions, 
but  only  four  inches  deep.  Each  stock-box  is  furnished 
with  nine  movable  wedge-shaped  bar-frames,  guides, 
and  window  both  front  and  back.  The  honey-box  has 
seven  wide  bars  for  honey-cells,  the  spaces  between  the 
bars  being  fitted  with  slides.  A  crown  board  having 
slots  and  slides  of  the  same  gauge  as  those  in  the  honey- 
box  is  provided.  The  board  is  made  reversible  so  as  to 
suit  the  fancy  of  those  who  advocate  a  close-fitting  lid, 
and  of  those  who  prefer  a  quarter-inch  space  above  the 
bar-frames.  The  stock-boxes  may  be  used  separately 
or  together,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  swarms. 
Each  box  is  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  swarm  the 
first  year,  and  the  honey-box  is  placed  thereon  when  the 
stock- box  is  nearly  filled.  To  start  a  bar-framed  hive 
with  anew  swarm,  remove  all  the  bar-frames  from  one 
of  the  stock-boxes  and  place  it  on  a  floor-board  near 
where  the  bees  have  settled  ;  then  hive  the  bees  in  a 
common  straw  skep  ;  tumble  them  out  at  once  into  the 
empty  stock-box  on  the  floor-board,  and  immediately 
slide  another  stock-box,  with  the  frames  on  it  properly 
waxed,  on  the  top  of  the  empty  box,  ra  sing  the  front 
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of  the  lower  hive  half  an  inch  from  the  floor-board  with 
a  wedge  or  stone.'  Fix  the  crown  board  on  the  top 
without  delay,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  remove 
the  hive  to  its  permanent  stand.  Take  away  the  empty 
box  in  the  morning.  Let  the  newly-hived  swarm  work 
until  the  stock-box  is  nearly  filled  ;  then  prepare  the 
honey-box  by  waxing  the  bars,  or  fixing  in  a  proper 
position  small  pieces  of  guide-comb  ;  set  it  over  the 
stock-box,  and  draw  out  the  slides  of  the  crown  board. 
If  the  season  be  favourable  the  bees  will  soon  take 
possession  of  the  honey-box  and  fill  it.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  removed  until  the  combs  near  the  windows 
are  sealed.  The  removal  is  an  easy  operation  :  draw 
one  of  the  top  slides  and  give  the  bees  two  or  three 
whiffs  of  tobacco-smoke  :  this  will  make  them  retreat 
to  the  stock-hive  ;  then  insert  the  crown-board  slide  ; 
lift  off  the  honey-box,  and  put  another  in  its  place ; 
carry  the  full  honey-box  a  short  distance ;  keep  the 
bees  confined  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  turn  the  box  up, 
and  nearly  all  will  fly  back  to  the  hive  :  this  operation 
can  be  repeated  if  necessary  until  every  bee  has  left. 

With  large  early  swarms  a  second  stock-box  may  be 
placed  beneath  the  first  when  the  bees  are  fairly  at 
work  in  the  honey-box,  and  by  this  means  comb-making 
will  go  on  above  and  below  at  the  same  time.  This 
hive  which  we  have  been  describing  obtained  a  first 
prize  and  certificate  at  the  great  Crystal  PiUace  show 
last  year,  as  being  the  best  hive  on  the  storifying 
system.  Its  price  may  interfere  with  its  general  utility, 
but  the  principles  involved  in  it  are  undoubtedly  those 
on  which  this  system  can  be  most  successfully  worked, 
and  it  has  served  our  purpose  for  explanation  better 
than  anything  more  simple.  For  general  use  the  best 
and  cheapest  bar-framed  hives  are  those  exhibited  at 


the  same  show  by  the  indefatigable  and  intelligent 
editor  of  the  British  Beekeeper's  Journal.  The  box  hive 
alone  received  a  first  prize  and  certificate  in  Class 
2 ,  for  the  best  skep  or  box  hive  for  depriving  purposes 
for  cottagers’  use  that  can  be  supplied  at  3  s.  each. 
This  same  hive,  with  floor-board  and  top  complete,  also 
received  the  same  honours  in  Class  6.  The  price  is 
6s.  6d.  These  cheap  box  hives  have  created  quite  a 
sensation  among  beekeepers,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  as  they  become  more  generally  known  they  will, 
wherever  economy  is  an  object,  supersede  all  others. 
They  are  put  forth  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old- 
fashioned  skeps,  which  they  meet  on  their  own  ground 
and  have  beaten  at  all  points  as  to  economy,  con¬ 
venience,  and  comfort  for  the  bees,  and  their  profitable 
management.  Nothing  more  is  required  in  the  case  of 
these  hives  to  make  them  perfect  than  what  every  one 
can  give  to  them.  In  sunny  weather  they  must  be 
shaded,  and  in  very  cold  weather  they  must  have  a 
little  extra  protection,  which  can  be  given  either  by  old 
sacking  or  a  few  haybands  bound  round  them,  as  is 
generally  done  in  the  case  of  the  straw  skeps,  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  their  sides  may  be  covered  with  a  casing  of 
Groggan’s  felt,  which  is  very  inexpensive.  Which¬ 
ever  of  these  three  systems  of  depriving  be  adopted,  it 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  point  of 
economical  management  to  have  all  hives  made  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  all  bars,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  bar¬ 
framed  hives,  made  on  the  same  scale.  We  repeat  our 
conviction  that  those  who  will  make  trial  of  this  third 
system  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  We  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  some  valuable 
practical  instruction  in  bee-management. 


TALK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


IT  is  announced  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  visit 
India  in  the  autumn.  He  has  already  travelled 
much,  but  India  will  give  him  a  new  experience. 
When  the  time  comes — as  in  the  course  of  nature, 
however  we  may  desire  to  postpone  it,  it  will  come — 
for  him  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  this  great  empire, 
he  will  be,  with  the  exception  of  his  great-uncle, 
William  IV.  (who,  in  his  early  seafaring  days,  had,  of 
course,  visited  many  parts  of  the  world),  the  only 
modern  King  of  England  practically  acquainted  with 
the  remoter  portions  of  his  dominions.  The  Georges, 
First  and  Second,  vibrated  between  England  and 
Hanover ;  George  III.,  we  believe,  never  quitted 
England,  not  even  visiting  Scotland  or  Ireland  ; 
George  IV.  visited  Hanover  once,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk  at  Ramsgate,  and 
once  boldly  crossed  St.  George’s  Channel  to  Ireland,  a 
trip  which  readers  of  Byron  will  remember  as  having 
given  occasion  to  a  most  audacious  and  scathing  ode, 
expressing  Byron’s  indignation  (very  natural  and  un¬ 
affected,  of  course,  coming  from  the  noble  poet)  at 
matrimonial  neglect  and  infidelity.  William  IV.,  as 


Prince  William  Henry,  a  sailor,  had  seen  at  least  some 
of  the  seaports  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
Queen  Victoria  has  visited  France  and  Germany.  But 
she  has  wisely  determined  that  her  children  should 
enjoy  the  advantages  offered  by  modern  facilities  for 
travel,  and  all  her  sons  except  Prince  Leopold,  whose 
delicate  health  makes  his  way  of  life  essentially  do¬ 
mestic,  have  wandered  far  and  wide.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  has  shot  tigers  in  India  and  elephants  in 
South  Africa,  and  himself  been  shot  in  Australia.  He 
knows,  too.  New  Zealand,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
China,  and  Japan  -,  and  Russia,  of  couise,  as  connected 
with  the  most  interesting  event  of  his  life.  The  Duke 
of  Connaught  has  had  experience  of  Canadian  winters, 
of  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  icy 
St.  Petersburg,  and  burning  Egypt.  Both  he  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  have  visited  Palestine,  stood  by  the 
reputed  graves  of  the  patriarchs,  and  trod  on  the  site 
of  Solomon’s  magnificent  temple  in  Jerusalem.  Now 
the  Prince  of  Wales  will  see  the  rich  India  of  which 
he  may  some  day  be  Emperor,  meet  the  descendants  of 
the  proud  princes  who  ruled  despotically  in  the  days 
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■when  the  monarchs  at  Delhi  and  the  potentates  of  the 
Mahratta  States  and  Rajpootana,  the  “  tigers  and  lions 
of  Mysore,”  and  the  jewelled  autocrats  of  the  Punjaub, 
knew  and  brooked  no  rivals.  Such  travel  is  a  splendid 
education  for  a  future  King,  and  the  Prince  can  scarcely 
fail  to  profit  by  it. 

While  India  is  in  our  thoughts  we  may  note  that 
the  trial  of  the  Guikwar  of  Baroda  on  a  charge  of 
attempting  to  procure  the  poisoning  of  Colonel  Phayre, 
the  British  Resident  at  his  Court,  has  terminated,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
conduct  the  trial  are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  verdict. 
Serjeant  Ballantine,  who  went  from  this  country  ex¬ 
pressly  to  defend  the  accused,  exhibited  great  skill, 
and  we  may  not  unfairly  suppose  that  the  native  princes, 
Scindiah  and  others,  who  were  members  of  the  Court, 
were  not  disposed  to  find  one  of  their  own  order  guilty 
unless  on  the  most  irresistible  evidence.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Guikwar  had  some  about  him  who 
were  too  zealous  in  his  service,  and  very  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  employed  if  they  thought  the  result 
might  be  agreeable  to  him.  Colonel  Phayre  was  known 
to  be  objectionable  to  his  Highness,  and  a  stray  word 
might  have  been  construed  into  a  direct  hint  that  his 
removal  by  means  not  quite  unfamiliar  to  Orientals 
might  be  considered  a  good  service.  There  was 
something  like  this  in  our  own  history,  as  told  by 
Shakspeare  in  Richard  II.  Perhaps  the  Guikwar  had 
among  his  courtiers  some  Exton  who  would  reason  as 
that  worthy  does  in  the  play  : — 

“  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words  he  spake  ? 

‘  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  ? 

Have  I  no  friend  ?’  quoth  he ;  he  spake  it  twice, 

And  urged  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ? 

And  speaking  it  he  wistly  looked  on  me, 

As  who  should  say,  ‘  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart.’ 

Come,  let’s  go; 

I  am  the  king’s  friend  and  will  rid  his  foe.” 

Without  accepting  all  the  theories  maintained  re¬ 
specting  the  subjects  in  which  ladies  should  be  educated 
we  may  commit  ourselves  to  the  assertion  that  a  little 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  finance  and  political 
economy  might  be  desirable  for  ladies  who  are  in  the 
enviable  position  of  possessing  large  sums  of  money  to 
spend  or  to  bequeath.  The  death  at  a  very  advanced 
age  of  a  very  wealthy  lady,  the  widow  of-  an  eminent 
architect,  is  announced.  She  has  bequeathed  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ^^80,000  in  annuities,  revertible  on 
the  deaths  of  the  recipients  to  Government  for  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  What  strange  ideas 
this  kind-hearted  old  lady  must  have  entertained 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  her  wealth  I 
No  doubt  the  word  “  debt”  deceived  her,  and  she 
thought  she  was  acting  patriotically  in  helping  to 
relieve  the  country  from  an  incubus.  If  she  had  only 
been  taught  that  what  is  generally  called  the  National 
Debt  is  really  a  national  banking  system,  by  means  of 
which  money  required  for  national  purposes  was  obtained 
at  a  moderate  interest  (payable  to  ourselves),  and  that 
it  affords  safe  and  fairly  remunerative  investment  for 
spare  capital,  the  abolition  of  which  would  be  a  national 
calamity,  she  might  have  hit  upon  some  better  mode 


of  doing  good  with  her  money  when  she  could  no 
longer  enjoy  it  herself.  No  doubt  the  capital,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  pay  the  annuities,  is  funded  ;  if 
so,  the  good  old  lady  herself  experienced  unconsciously 
the  advantage  of  the  very  institution  which  appears  to 
have  been  such  a  bugbear  to  her.  That  she  actually 
invested  the  money  in  the  Funds  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  she  made  more  than  forty  bequests  of  “j^loo 
stock”  to  various  persons  and  charitable  institutions. 

A  little  controversy  of  some  interest  to  ladies  is  now 
going  on.  It  is  founded  on  a  statement  made  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  the  finest  quality  of  tea 
in  this  country.  All  the  choice  kinds,  we  are  told,  go 
to  Russia,  and  English  merchants  cannot  get  them  for 
love  or  money.  This  assertion,  however,  is  contra¬ 
dicted,  and  we  are  told  that  the  choice  leaves  could  be 
obtained  easily  enough,  but  they  would  find  no  market 
here.  We  are  so  accustomed,  we  are  told,  to  the 
coarse,  rough  teas,  and  so  unskilAil  in  the  management 
of  the  teapot,  that  we  should  not  relish  the  flavour  of 
the  tea  patronised  by  the  Russian  connoisseurs  if  we 
made  it  in  our  fashion,  whatever  we  might  do  if  we 
knew  how  to  extract  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  leaf. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  use  a  great  deal  of  tea,  with,  as  far 
as  flavour  is  concerned,  a  very  unsatisfactory  result. 

Actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  are  not 
pleasant  to  think  of.  The  reports  of  the  trials  are  of 
course  read  eagerly  by  persons  who  like  to  be  amused 
without  being  very  critical  as  to  the  source  whence  their 
amusement  is  derived  ;  but  they  “  make  the  judicious 
grieve.”  We  do  not  like  to  have  such  glimpses  of 
marketable  love  as  the  trials  afford,  such  a  broker’s 
valuation  of  the  money  equivalents  of  the  emotions, 
affections,  sillinesses  even,  of  human  nature.  As  a  con¬ 
temporary  well  remarks,  “  For  a  longtime  back  the  idea 
of  a  suit  for  damages  for  breach  of  promise  has  been  so 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  more  refined  classes,  that 
such  cases  among  them  are  never  brought  into  court, 
and  would  be  thought  to  entail  utter  disgrace  upon  the 
person  so  bringing  them  ;  .  .  .  though  the  victim’s 

heart  may  have  received  a  wrench,  her  pride  and 
womanly  delicacy  have  been  preserved-  untouched.” 
Beyond  all  question,  the  man  or  woman  who  could 
heartlessly  trifle  with  what  are  almost  sacred  feelings  is 
unworthy  of  sympathy,  deserving,  indeed,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  contempt  of  right-minded  people  ;  but 
there  may  reasonably  arise  circumstances  when  to  fulfil 
a  promise  rashly  made  might  entail  grievous  conse¬ 
quences  on  both  parties.  In  many  instances  a  young 
woman  has  a  lucky  escape  from  a  worthless  husband,  and 
to  consider  that  she  received  injury  assessable  by  money 
damages  i  because  she  was  prevented  entering  a  life¬ 
long  misery,  is  absurd.  Again,  a  man  may  discover 
that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  why  it  would  be  much 
better  for  both  parties  to  the  promise  that  it  should  be 
broken.  It  must  be  remembered  that  marriage  involves 
not  only  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  contracting 
parties,  but  probably  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the 
offspring.  A  recent  trial  has  brought  forth  a  judicial 
decision  that,  as  the  law  stands,  if  either  party,  after  a 
promise  has  been  given,  discovers  that  the  other  is 
afflicted  with  disease  or  insanity  or  addicted  to  drunken- 
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ncoS,  that  discovery  will  not  justify  a  breach  of  promise, 
and  that  the  liability  to  damages  remains.  After 
marriage,  we  know,  such  discovery  comes  too  late ; 
but  if  it  is  too  late,  also,  after  only  a  promise,  then  the 
promise  and  the  actual  marriage  are,  so  far,  of  equal 
value,  for  obvious  reasons  a  most  dangerous  doctrine 
to  establish. 

A  very  remarkable  case  is  about  to  come  before  the 
French  courts  of  law.  I'wo  ladies  are  concerned  in 
it.  They  have  each  brought  an  action  against  the 
Government,  and  have  besides  an  action  between 
themselves,  arising  out  of  property  worth  ^800,000, 
left  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  man  named 
Thierry,  whose  varied  adventures  rival  those  of  the 
famous,  if  fictitious,  Gil  Bias  of  Santellane.  He  was  just 
such  a  hero  as  Alexandre  Dumas  would  have  delighted 
in — perhaps  did  delight  in — for  our  memory  cannot 
retain  a  tithe  of  the  heroes  of  the  multitudinous  novels 
of  that  marvellous  manufacturer  of  adventurous  fiction. 
Thierry,  the  son  of  a  poor  cobbler,  ran  away  from  home 
while  a  boy,  took  service  on  board  a  coasting-vessel 
in  the  Mediterranean,  again  ran  away,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  valet,  errand-lad,  and  factotum  to  a  country 
gentleman,  with  whose  niece  he  had  the  temerity  to 
fall  in  love.  She  snubbed  him,  and  young  Thierry 
went  away  to  seek  consolation  in  a  roving  life.  He 
was  sometimes  a  fencing-master,  sometimes  a  bravo, 
not  unfrequently  a  common  thief ;  then  he  returned  to 
respectability,  and  was  successively  a  vakt  and  a 
waiter.  A  Greek  merchant  took  a  fancy  to  him  and 
encouraged  him  to  take  to  commercial  pursuits,  and 
ultimately  made  him  a  partner,  and  left  him  as  a  legacy 
800,000  golden  crowns,  other  heavy  sums,  and  good 
entails  at  Corfu  and  Venice.  Thierry  had  no  children  ; 
but  a  few  years  after  his  death  the  news  of  his  great 
wealth  got  abroad,  and  the  Venetian  Government, 
whi.h  had  taken  possession  of  the  property  in  trust, 
were  so  pestered  by  crowds  of  people,  each  of  whom 
wai,  on  his  own  showing,  the  nearest  relative  and 
legal  heir,  that  the  treasure  was  locked  up,  and  all 
further  applications  disregarded.  When  Napoleon,  in 
1797,  became  master  of  Venice,  he  found  Thierry’s 
golden  crowns,  and  transferred  them  to  Paris.  Since 
then  at  least  three  hundred  claimants  have  appeared, 
and  now  Madame  Cotton  and  Madame  Lhuillier  are  in 
the  field,  and  have  commenced  legal  proceedings.  Two 
claimants  fighting  side  by  side  will  be  an  interesting 
novelty.  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  in  a 
memorable  trial  there  was  only  one  claimant !  The 
!  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  would  scarcely  enable 

us  to  realise  the  possibility  of  two  claimants,  and  two 
enthusiastic,  not  to  say  vituperative,  counsel.  The 
j  French  ladies  are  courageous,  and  we  wish  them  well 

[  through  the  trial.  As  to  what  comes  after  the  dispute 

j  betwen  the  two  ladies  as  to  which  is  the  true  heiress, 

i  may  the  best  win  ! 

I  The  Ladies’  Self-Help  Association,  the  object 

E  which  is  to  assist  ladies  of  limited  means  to  sup¬ 


port  themselves  independently,  intend  to  hold  seve¬ 
ral  fancy  sales  during  the  summer  season.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  results  are  satis¬ 
factory. 

That  superb  floating  palace,  the  Bessemer  saloon 
ship,  will  soon  be  ready  for  what  we  may  style  Channel 
practice.  If  it  succeeds  in  enabling  travellers  to  escape 
sea-sickness,  the  inventor  deserves  a  mural  crown. 
Surely  science  can  beat  sickness,  and  we  need  not  be 
driven  to  the  costly  expedient  of  making  a  tunnel 
under  the  Channel,  a  project  which  will  soon  lose 
favour  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a  safe  and  pleasant  trip 
can  be  made  in  a  vessel  without  incurring  the  sickness 
which  is  most  unpleasant  to  everybody,  and  really 
dangerous  to  some.  We  notice,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  our  readers  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  this  beautiful  steamer  is  constructed, 
and  the  “swinging  saloon”  managed,  that  a  good  de¬ 
scription  is  given  in  the  Tear-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and 
the  Arts,  just  published. 

We  may  mention  another  among  the  mechanical 
projects  designed  to  make  travelling  safe  and  more 
agreeable.  Sea-sickness  is  unpleasant,  but  the  bursting 
of  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  more  so.  Experiments 
are  being  made  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  and  other  leading 
engineers  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  steam  alto¬ 
gether,  substituting  powerful  steel  springs  as  a  means 
of  locomotion.  If,  it  is  argued,  a  watch  will  work 
w'ell  at  a  uniform  pace  for  twenty-four  hours  because 
a  fine  steel  spring  has  been  properly  adjusted,  why 
should  not  the  principle  be  applied  on  a  large  scale  ? 
Clockwork  engines,  in  fact,  instead  of  steam  engines, 
and  no  expense  for  fuel  and  no  danger  of  explosion. 
That  common  little  toy  for  children,  the  mecha¬ 
nical  mouse,  has  set  eminent  engineers  thinking,  and 
the  result  may  be  an  engine  without  fire,  smoke,  or 
steam. 

The  Women’s  Disabilities  Removal  Bill  has  been 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  35  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading.  The  debate  w’as 
certainly  not  dull,  if  not  very  decorous.  A  strong  point 
on  the  opposition  side  was  that  the  bill  would  enfran¬ 
chise  single  w'omen,  while  leaving  married  women, 
whose  “  stake  in  the  country,”  to  use  a  stock  political 
phrase,  is  certainly  as  great,  if  not  considerably  greater, 
unrepresented.  Of  course  something  is  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  those  who 
have  not  the  protection  and  guidance  of  husbands  to 
protect  themselves.  The  bill,  however,  was  so  crudely 
drawn  that  if  passed  it  would  have  the  effect,  as  Sir 
Henry  James  pointed  out,  that  every  married  woman 
with  property  settled  on  her  would  be  able  to  vote, 
while  those  less  fortunate  would  be  voteless,  and  every 
female  lodger,  married  woman  or  not,  if  the  lodgings 
were  taken  in  her  own  name,  would  enjoy  the  privilege, 
a  view  of  the  case  rather  startling  if  we  were  disposed 
to  trace  all  the  issues.  So,  perhaps,  it  is  better  altogether 
that  the  bill  did  not  pass  in  that  shape. 
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THE  ART  OF  ENTERTAINING. 


^PHE  art  of  CDtertaining  is  one  that  is  universally  prac- 
X  tised,  but,  unfortunately,  very  little  studied.  Enter¬ 
tainments  are  too  often  considered  in  the  light  of  debts 
which  must  be  paid  to  society,  and  the  mode  of  paying 
them  is  usually  that  which  suits  the  debtor  best,  while 
the  creditors’  wishes  are  unconsidered.  The  result  is 
the  least  possible  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  guests  as 
well  as  the  hosts. 

In  England  dinner  parties  are  the  most  popular  form 
of  entertainment.  When  I  say  “popular”  I  mean  general, 
for  where  is  the  man  or  woman,  except  he  or  she  be 
gourmand  or  gourmande,  who  does  not  detest  the  idea 
of  making  one  of  the  guests  at  an  ordinary  formal  dinner 
party  }  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  general  dislike  when 
we  consider  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  affair  is 
too  often  arranged.  The  hostess  has  said  to  her  hus¬ 
band  about  a  fortnight  previously,  having  her  social 
debts  before  her  mind’s  eye,  “  We  ought  to  ask  the 
Smiths  to  dinner ;  they  were  very  kind  to  Amy  down 
in  Blankshire  when  she  was  staying  with  the  Robinsons.” 
The  husband  replies,  “  Very  well,  and  I  can  ask  young 
Jones  to  meet  them.  His  place  is  close  to  theirs,”  &c. 
— a  common-sense  suggestion,  which  the  lady  neutra¬ 
lises  by  saying,  “We  can  have  the  Browns  at  the  same 
time.”  Now  the  Browns  and  Smiths,  though  in  the 
same  set,  are  not  the  people  to  “  blend”  well  at  a  dinner 
party,  the  first  being  a  family  of  strict  and  narrow  ideas, 
perhaps  High  Church,  the  others  fond  of  pleasure, 
clever  as  to  the  junior  members,  and  worldly  through¬ 
out.  This  sort  of  thing  happens  every  day.  The  lady 
who  knows  how  to  select  her  guests  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  all  is  a  bright  exception  in  English 
society.  The  vision  of  social  debts  clouds  the  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  But  this  should  not  be.  Our 
English  dinners,  which  are  at  present  such  solemn  and 
dreary  affairs,  would  be  very  different  indeed  if  the  first 
aim  of  the  hostess  were  to  give  pleasure,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  too  generally  is,  to  pay  her  social  debts  in 
the  way  that  will  give  herself  the  least  trouble,  and 
that  will  make  the  greatest  show  for  the  smallest 
■expense. 

Now  and  then  one  finds  oneself  a  guest  at  a  really 
pleasant  dinner  party.  The  wines  are,  perhaps,  no 
better 'than  they  are  at  other  houses,  yet  the  gentlemen 
all  seem  to  be  happy.  The  ch^  has  proved  himself  an 
artist,  but  other  people  have  artists  in  their  kitchens, 
and  yet  their  dining-rooms  are  never  the  scene  of  a 
pleasant  dinner.  The  servants  are  quiet  of  foot  and 
deft  of  hand  ;  so  were  the  servants  at  Dash-terrace  last 
week,  where  we  dragged  through  the  courses,  groaning 
inwardly.  Where,  then,  lies  the  secret  ?  Ah,  where  ? 
Let  us  try  and  find  out. 

First  of  all,  the  golden  rule  for  the  numher  of  guests 
at  a  dinner  party — “  Never  more  than  the  Muses,  or 
less  than  the  Graces.” 

Another  good  rule :  Dine  at  a  round  or  oval  table. 


where  each  guest  can  see  all  the  rest,  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  then  will  not  cease  to  be  general  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  at  a  time. 

A  third  and  most  important  piece  of  advice.  Never 
ask  to  a  dinner-party  any  man  or  woman  who  has  a 
hobby  and  rides  it  on  all  occasions.  One  such  person 
is  sufficient  to  dim  the  brightness  of  half-a-dozen  good 
talkers  and  to  weary  the  politeness  of  as  many  good 
listeners.  Neither  have  lovers  at  your  dinner-parties. 
This  is  not  cruel  to  them,  for  they  do  not  care 
for  eating  and  drinking,  and  it  is  kind  to  your  other 
guests,  for  lovers  are  people  with  one  idea,  and  such 
persons  are  unfit  for  society.  If'you  must  have  them, 
place  them  together  by  all  means,  and  between  a 
nice,  chatty,  oldish  lady  and  a  married  man  with 
something  to  say.  These  will  make  them  awake 
to  the  faa  of  a  world  outside  their  Paradise,  if  any¬ 
body  can. 

Also,  if  you  must  invite  an  individual  with  a  hobby, 
ask  any  more  of  your  acquaintances  who  have  hobbies 
to  meet  him  or  her.  Fill  up  your  list  with  the  best 
listeners  you  know,  and  your  dinner  may  go  off  well 
after  all.  The  talk  will  be  broken  up  into  individual 
streams,  but  the  hobby  people  will  be  happy,  your  lis¬ 
teners  will  be  rewarded  by  an  approving  conscience, 
and  you  will  feel  that  you  have  paid  your  dinner  debts 
in  the  best  possible  way. 

If  your  dinner  is  given  for  a  newly-married  couple, 
it  is  well  to  ask  old  friends  of  either  bride  or  bride¬ 
groom  to  meet  them  ;  or,  if  they  have  come  to  reside 
in  a  new  place,  ask  those  people  whom  you  think  they 
would  like  to  know,  making  sure  beforehand  that  they 
have  called  on  the  new-comers.  Few  things  are  more 
awkward  than  to  meet  at  dinner  a  person  on  whom  you 
do  not  wish  to  call ;  yet  it  often  happens  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  hostess. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  an  equal  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  be  invited. 

These  are  some  of  the  genera!  rules  for  dinner-giving, 
but  the  subject  itself  is  a  large  one,  and  the  details 
innumerable.  Into  these  minutiae,  on  which  so  much 
depends,  it  is  our  intention  to  enter  fully  in  other  papers. 
We  are  asked  so  many  questions  on  the  subject  of 
dinners  that  we  cannot  but  think  the  subject  will  prove  an 
interesting  one  to  our  readers.  Suggestions  from  our 
subscribers  will  be  received  with  thanks,  and  questions 
will  be  attended  to  without  delay,  and  answered  in  future 
papers. 

Ladies  who  have  had  long  experience  in  dinner-giving 
will  be  acting  kindly  by  sharing  that  experience  in  its 
results  with  us  and  our  readers,  and  we  willingly  open 
our  columns  to  a  correspondence  on  the  Art  of  Enter¬ 
taining  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  form  of  the  furniture 
and  the  nature  of  the  food  to  the  “  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,”  to  which  these  minor  details  should 
conduce.  CtKNA. 
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1 9 1. — Walking  Dresses. 

[Paper  Pattemt  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta~itreet,  Covent  Garden^ 


There  is  always  some  jantaine  or  other  which  is  success.  The  caprice  ot  this  season  is  the  cream- 
taken  up  con  furore  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  season  coloured  flower  and  the  damassi  ribbon  of  the  same 
by  our  modistes,  and  enjoys  a  brief  period  ot  undivided  couleur  creme  for  trimming  hats  and  bonnets. 
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Roses  are  not  so  exclusively  worn  now  as  during 
the  winter;  heather-blossoms,  primroses,  seringa,  hops. 


Very  fine  chip  bonnets,  either  black  or  white,  are 
extremely  fashionable  this  spring.  The  enUvee  shapes 


192. — Visiting  and  Morning  Dresses. 

[Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,') 


carnations,  and  field-flowers  are  much  preferred.  Black 
and  the  deep  red  called  rouge  cardinal  are  mixed  with 
creme  with  very  good  effect. 


are  still  the  favourite,  indeed  the  present  models  seem 
but  an  exaggeration  of  last  winter’s.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  exceptions. 
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One  of  the  prettiest  shapes  is  the  Mignori,  with  flat 
oval  crown,  and  broad  border  raised  in  front  only  and 
sloping  down  at  the  sides  and  back.  It  is  very  elegant 
and  becoming. 

The  Angelo  has  a  higher  crown  and  border  raised  all 
round,  but  higher  in  front  than  at  the  sides  or  back. 

The  Orphee  has  a  broad  flat  brim  and  crown  like 
that  of  the  sailor’s  hat.  It  looks  like  a  boy’s  hat  in 
the  hand,  but  when  trimmed  and  put  on  at  the  back  of 
the  head  it  has  quite  a  different  appearance. 


with  black  poppies.  Underneath,  torsade  of  black 
and  cream  faille  ribbon,  and  wreath  of  cuckoo  flowers 
and  black  poppy-buds. 

The  same  shape  is  trimmed  with  blue  cornflowers 
and  tiny  white  daisies.  There  is  a  bow  of  black 
taffetas  in  front  and  one  at  the  back,  joined  together  by 
a  cross-piece  of  the  same.  Wreath  of  blue  corn¬ 
flowers  and  daisies  under  the  border. 

Angelo  bonnet  of  white  chip,  trimmed  with  sky-blue 
brocaded  Surah  and  cluster  of  cream-white  heather- 


blossoms  and  pale  blue  primulas.  Wreath  of  the 
same  flowers  underneath. 

For  very  dressy  occasions  the  chapeau  couronne, 
slightly  modifled,  is  again  hicn  porte  this  spring.  At 
some  of  the  grand  weddings  that  have  taken  place 
lately  in  the  Faubourg  St.  (^rmains,  several  of  these 
graceful  wreath-like  chapeaux  were  noticed. 

One  was  of  white  tulle  and  blond,  with  coronet  of 
hortensias  mixed  with  clusters  of  the  small  berries  of 
that  plant  and  tinted  foliage. 

Another  of  black  tulle  and  lace  was  trimmed  with  a 


At  a  very  good  modiste's  of  the  Rue  du  Bac  I  took 
the  following  notes  : — 

Angelo  bonnet  of  black  chip,  trimmed  with  an  echarpe 
of  cream-coloured  brocaded  Surah  foulard,  and  cluster 
of  creamy-white  heather-blossoms  at  the  back  ;  under¬ 
neath,  wreath  of  the  same  and  cluster  of  pink  and 
white  carnations. 

Mignon  bonnet,  also  of  black  chip,  trimmed  with 
cream  faille  ribbon  and  black  ditto,  laid  on  in  flat  loops 
over  the  low  crown  and  finished  in  lappets  ;  cluster  of 
pale  yellow  (rich  cream  colour)  cuckoo  flowers  mixed 
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wreath  of  blossoming  hops,  finished  in  trailing  branches 
at  the  back. 

A  white  chip  bonnet,  also  for  a  wedding,  was  of  the 
Angelo  shape,  trimmed  with  a  pale  blue  feather,  bow  of 
blue  faille,  and  cluster  of  syringa.  Under  the  border, 
wreath  of  syringa  most  beautifully  imitated  from 
nature.  Wide  barbes  of  Mechlin  tulle  to  tie  in  front, 
finished  with  a  pUsse  of  the  same. 

Another  white  chip,  of  the  Mignon  shape,  is  wreathed 
round  with  violet  and  cream-coloured  violets,  with 


Volontaire  hats.  The  former  is  turned  up  on  one  side 
with  a  feather  ;  the  latter  has  a  high  crown  and  small 
brim. 

Very  elegant  toilettes  require  the  chapeau  to  be 
trimmed  with  brocaded  ribbon  of  the  colour  of  the 
dress,  and  one  long  feather.  A  coronet  of  flow'ers  is 
placed  under  the  border. 

The  splendid  brocaded  ribbons  which  are  now  in 
vogue  are  very  tastefully  employed  for  bonnet  trim¬ 
mings.  It  requires,  however,  a  good  deal  of  taste  to 


194. — Spring  BoN:«hT. 


oliage  ;  this  beautiful  w'reath  is  finished  in  long  trailing 
branches  at  the  back.  Underneath,  torsade  of  violet 
ribbon  and  cluster  of  violets. 

An  Orphee  bonnet  of  black  English  straw  is  trimmed 
w'ith  wheatears  and  crimson  poppies.  Wreath  of 
poppies  and  buds  underneath,  over  a  torsade  of  black 
faille. 

I'or  the  country  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  a  black 
chip  or  straw,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  and  clusters 
of  field-flowers.  For  the  races,  travelling,  and  ex¬ 
cursions,  the  best  models  are  the  Cavalier  or  the 


manage,  bows  rmd  torsades  of  this  ribbon,  which  is  no 
less  than  four  inches  wide.  Another  nouveaute  in 
ribbons  is  the  ruban  Marguerite.  This  brocaded  ribbon 
is  ten  inches  wide,  for  sashes  ;  it  is  to  be  had  in  four 
different  shades,  cream,  rose-colour,  sky-blue,  and 
black.  The  edges  of  this  beautiful  ribbon  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wreath,  large,  full-blown  daisies,  and 
the  centre  part  is  scattered  all  over  with  detached 
daisies. 

Black  and  white  lace,  embroidered  w'ith  straw,  are 
much  employed  for  spring  ball  dresses.  Nothing  can 
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be  more  elegant  than  a  dress  of  white  faille,  trimmed 
with  fine  kiltings  of  the  same,  and  with  white  lace 
embroidered  with  small  straw  daisies  ;  or,  again,  a  dress 
of  black  faille,  with  flounces  of  black  lace  embroidered 
with  straw  wheatears.  Since  the  sun  shines,  straw 
embroidery  has  taken  the  place  of  all  gaudy,  gilt,  and 
silver  tinsel  and  coloured  beading.  Jet  beads  are  now 
the  only  ones  allowed  by  good  taste,  and  even  these  in 
moderation.  In  fact,  very  few  extra  trimmings  are 
now  used  for  dresses,  all  the  fashionable  garnitures 


and  melting  into  one  another,  or  bright  and  contrasting, 
some  snuff  colour,  amber,  crimson,  and  blue  ;  others 
pale  pink  and  bright  pink,  with  violet  and  yellow 
stripes  ;  others,  again,  in  camaiett  shades  of  grey  or  fitwn, 
with  yellow,  white,  or  ruby  streaks. 

The  Madras  plaid  silk  combined  with  self-coloured 
silk  produces  most  fantaisiste  and  tasteful  toilettes.  Thus 
a  snuff-coloured  dress  is  made  with  a  skirt  of  plain  silk, 
trimmed  with  three  narrow  kilted  flounces,  headed  with 
a  very  deep  bouillon  drawn  and  gathered  six  times 


196.  —  Spm^g  Costumes  kok  Boys. 

{Pap  er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covcni  Garden.') 


being  composed  of  the  material  itself,  or  of  some  other 
fiibric  to  match. 

Large  plaid  patterns  are  the  muveaute  in  all  tissues, 
whether  wool,  silk,  or  linen.  The  cama'itu  plaids  are 
extremely  pretty  and  tasteful.  Those  in  Madras  style, 
of  contrasting  shades,  combining  maroon,  yellow,  pink, 
and  blue,  are  certainly  not  suitable  for  the  common 
run  of  dresses.  To  be  stylish  they  require  to  be 
made  up  with  peculiar  elegance,  and  softened  down  by 
self-coloured  materials  of  more  sober  tints.  In  foulard 
silk  there  are  more  than  twenty  different  patterns,  soft 


across,  \<^ith  pleated  heading,  lined  with  pale  blue  foulard- 
The  tablier  tunic  is  of  white  grounded  foulard^  with  a 
large  plaid  pattern  in  camdieu  shades  of  snuff  colour, 
divided  by  stripes  of  pale  blue.  The  outlines  of  the 
tablier  are  edged  with  a  very  fine  plisse  in  plain  snuff- 
coloured  silk  over  a  deeper  plisse  of  blue  silk.  The 
cuirasse  bodice  is  of  plaid  silk,  with  double  plisse,  blue 
and  snuff  colour,  and  the  sleeves  are  of  plain  snuff- 
coloured  silk,  with  treble  frillings  round  the  bottom. 

Another  elegant  toilette  is  of  plain  foulard,  pink, 
black,  yellow,  and  white,  with  pluses  of  black  and  of 
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pink  foulard.  The  tablier  and  cuirasse  are  of  this 
plaid  silk,  trimmed  with  pink  and  black  plisses,  and  are 
worn  over  a  skirt  of  black  taffetas,  rrimmed  with 
Hounces  and  bouillons.  For  half-mourning  black  and 
white  checked  foulard  looks  very  well  over  a  skirt  of 
plain  black  faille,  trimmed  with  black  faille,  combined 
with  biais  of  the  checked  foulard.  The  tunic,  of  the 
same  foulard,  is  fastened  behind  with  large  bows  of 
black  faille  ribbon.  The  bodice  is  checked  white  and 


Another  mourning  costume,  of  black  cashmere,  is 
trimmed  with  three  plisses  of  cashmere,  with  well- 
draped  tablier  and  wide  scarf  loosely  tied  at  the  back. 
Cuirasse  bodice  wih  plisse  fichu. 

A  half-mourning  dress  of  black  faille  has  a  llounce, 
each  flounce  headed  with  a  biais  and  a  pleated  heading. 
The  tunic  is  round,  with  a  wide  lappet  looped  up  into 
a  puff  at  the  back.  The  tunic  is  trimmed  round  the 
edge  with  a  collarette  plisse  all  round.  'I'he  Joan  of 


black,  with  pldn  black  sleeves  trimmed  with  checked 
plisses. 

Mourning  dresses  being  unfortunately  but  too  often 
lie  saison  with  some  or  other  of  our  readers,  we  will 
now  mention  a  few  of  different  styles — First,  a  deep 
mourning  costume  of  summer  epingline.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  half-way  up  with  a  deep  bias  of  crepe,  with 
Watteau  pleat  entirely  of  crape  at  the  back.  The  back 
of  the  bodice  and  the  gilet  are  also  of  cr.ape,  as  well  as 
the  revers  upon  the  sleeves. 


Arc  is  trimmed  with  a  quilled  plisse  round  the  waist. 
Sleeves  a  sabot,  with  double  plisse. 

And  a  spring  costume  of  grey  foulard,  with  plain 
skirt  and  bodice,  checked  tablier  and  sleeves.  The 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  biais  and  fringe. 

A  very  handsome  nouveaute  for  mourning  is  the  rich 
silk  embroidery  in  raised  work  over  black  cashmere, 
which  is  employed  either  for  tablier  or  robings. 
Nothing  could  be  more  elegant  and  truly  ta.steful. 
There  is  also  a  very  pretty  style  of  open-work  black 


197. — Home  Dress. 
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embroidered  white  silk  stockings  ;  shoes  of  white 
faille,  with  Louis  Quinze  heels  and  faille  bow,  for  the 
daytime  ;  bows  ot  point  lace  and  sprays  of  orange- 
blossoms  for  the  evening. 

Among  the  dresses  of  the  trousseau  we  noted  a  rich 
black  silk,  made  with  trained  skirt,  trimmed  in  front 
only  with  a  flounce  headed  with  a  quilled  ruche.  Ixing 
close  tablier  tightly  gathered  up  at  the  back  with  large 
bow  and  fringed  lapels  of  black  faille.  The  tablier  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  handsome  passementerie 


broderie  for  tunics  over  a  plain  skirt.  A  fringe  of  dull 
silk  goes  round  the  edge.  The  cuirasse  bodice  is  also 
trimmed  with  similar  fringe  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

We  have  also  seen  this  week  several  trousseaux,  for 
since  Easter  there  have  been  numerous  marriages  in 
high  life  in  Paris.  On  one  occasion  the  bride’s  dress 
was  of  white  faille,  with  tablier  of  very  narrow  plissh. 
At  the  back  rich  Watteau  train,  with  three  large 
pleats,  spreading  out  the  dress  fan  shape.  Over  the 
middle  pleat  a  deep  lace  flounce  is  put  on  spiral  fashion 


198. — Spring  Costume, 

( Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garthn. ) 

all  the  way  down,  with  bows  of  white  ribbon  and  border  and  fringe.  Cuirasse  bodice  with  trimming  to 

sprays  of  orange-blossoms  disposed  here  and  there  match  round  the  plain  basque. 

among  the  folds  of  the  lace.  On  one  side  the  A  dress  of  steel-blue  faille,  with  deep  Bulgarian 
train  is  looped  up  by  an  aumoniere  of  orange  pleat  forming  the  train  at  the  back.  The  pleat  is 
blossoms,  and  on  the  other  by  two  lace  echarpes  and  buttoned  all  the  way  down  in  the  middle  with  plain 

bows  of  ribbon.  The  cuirasse  bodice,  gracefully  open  bluish  steel  buttons.  The  front  part  of  the  dress  is 

in  the  shape  of  a  heart  in  front,  and  edged  with  two  trimmed  with  three  bouillons,  edged  on  either  side 

narrow  pluses  laid  one  over  the  other,  and  a  ruche  of  with  a  frilling ;  these  bouillons  are  placed  some  dis- 

tulle  and  lace  collarette  inside.  On  one  side,  almost  tance  from  one  another  -,  cuirasse  bodice  with'narrow 

as  high  as  the  shoulder,  is  placed  the  bouquet  of  orange-  bouillon  and  frilling  all  round. 

blossoms ;  wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  veil  It  la  juive,  A  dress  of  pale  buff  Shanghai  foulard  with'  all  the 
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trimmings  piped  with  noisette  taffetas.  The  skirt  has 
two  small  flounces,  a  biais,  and  fluted  heading  round 
the  bottom.  Long  tablier  draped  at  the  sides  and 
fastened  up  behind  with  long  square  lapels  which  are 
arranged  in  a  number  of  flat  loops  at  the  top  and 
finished  in  long  ends.  Tablier  and  lapels  are  trimmed 
round  with  a  piped  biais.  The  bodice  has  two  long 
very  deep  basques  at  the  sides,  and  tight  sleeves  opened 
V-shape  from  the  elbow  both  bodice  and  sleeves  are 
trimmed  with  a  piped  biais  and  frilling.  There  is  a 
large  square  aumoniere  pocket  on  each  side  of  the  tablier. 

And  a  dress  of  cream-coloured  cashmere  and  black 
taffetas.  The  skirt,  of  black  taffetas,  is  trimmed  with 
one  deep  flounce,  headed  with  a  number  of  close- 
gathered  bouillons,  finished  with  a  fluted  heading. 


There  is  not  exactly  a  tablier,  but  rather  two  tabliers, 
one  on  each  side,  with  an  open  part  in  the  middle, 
crossed  by  biais  of  piped  cashmere ;  the  two  plain 
pieces  at  the  sides  are  also  of  cashmere,  and  are  twice 
joined  together  at  the  back  with  large  bows  of  black 
ribbon.  The  same  barrette  part  of  biais  is  continued 
all  up  the  front  part  of  the  jacket,  which  has  plain 
piped  basques,  and  is  of  cashmere  also,  with  plastron 
of  black  silk  under  the  open-work  biais.  The  sleeves 
are  of  black  silk,  with  cuffs  of  cream-coloured  cash- 
mere.  This  makes  up  a  most  elegant  and  stylish 
toilet.  The  chapeau  to  match  is  of  black  chip,  trimmed 
with  black  and  creme  faille  bows,  and  with  a  wreath  of 
creamy- white  primroses,  relieved  by  a  cluster  of  car¬ 
dinal  red  carnations. 


FLITTINGS. 


ONE  of  our  correspondents  in  the  Ginversazione 
column,  who  signs  herself  Amy,  writes  to  ask 
Humming-Bird’s  advice  on  the  subject  of  an  inex¬ 
pensive  summer  outfit,  and  as  the  replies  to  her  various 
questions  would  have  taken  up  very  much  space,  to 
the  exclusion  of  some  interesting  letters,  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  answer  Amy  here,  especially  as  the  subject 
is  one  on  which  many  minds  are  exercised  just  at 
present.  So  many  ladies  are  obliged  to  make  a  good 
appearance  on  a  very  small  allowance,  that  the  subject 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  interest. 

Amy  writes — “  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a 
white  muslin  for  evenings,  and  is  not  a  black  dress  of 
some  kind  almost  a  necessity  ?”  Amy  would  find  that 
a  white  muslin  dress  would  prove  a  very  expensive 
article  of  wear,  espiecially  in  London.  The  skirt  gets 
crushed  and  the  flounces  soiled,  and  washing  costs  a 
great  deal.  A  muslin  or  grenadine  polonaise,  or  tablier 
and  bodice,  worn  over  a  silk  skirt,  which  need  be 
neither  new  nor  trimmed,  would  do  very  well  for 
evenings,  and  a  black  grenadine  dress,  which  could  be 
worn  in  the  street  as  well,  would  now  and  then  make 
a  nice  change  if  worn  open  at  the  throat,  with  a  pretty 
ruff  of  crimped  lisse  or  quilled  net.  The  grenadine 
could  be  worn  over  an  old  black  silk  skirt,  made  just 
walking  length,  and  the  grenadine  skirt  trimmed  with 
a  flounce  and  bands  of  itself.  *  A  black  dress  of  some 
kind  really  is  almost  a  necessity.  A  black  silk  dress 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  in  every  wardrobe.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  useful  dresses 
that  one  can  have,  being  wearable  on  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions,  but  it  is  also  a  very  economical  dress, 
as  it  can  be  turned,  re-turned,  sponged,  altered,  and 
eventually  made  into  trimmings,  &c.,  and  thus  twisted 
about,  lasting  so  long  that  one  almost  forgets  where 
the  original  silk  came  from,  it  is  so  long  since  it  was 
bought.  For  a  summer  dress  I  should  certainly  re¬ 
commend  black  grenadine.  It  ought  to  be  fine,  and 
may  be  trimmed  with  a  little  light  jet.  The  canvas 
grenadines  are  very  good,  and  wear  even  better  than 


the  very  fine  ones,  but  those  called  silk  grenadines  are 
better  than  all.  They  are  expensive  in  the  first  instance, 
but  they  wear  and  keep  their  colour  for  years,  and  do 
up  again  and  again.  A  friend  of  Humming-Bird’s 
has  had  a  silk  grenadine  for  five  years,  and  had  it  done 
up  freshly  this  winter,  and  trimmed  with  maize  silk 
and  tiny  bows  of  maize  ribbon  among  the  fronces  of  the 
front  and  on  the  body  and  sleeves. 

Amy  says — “  I  want  a  nice  dress  for  general  wear, 
something  grey  or  bluish,  quiet-looking.  Would  a 
Danish  alpaca  suit  ?  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  to 
get  a  costume  ready-made  in  London  if  one  could 
afford  it  ?”  Unless  one  has  time  and  cleverness  enough 
to  make  one’s  dresses  oneself,  I  have  no  doubt  this 
would  be  the  cheajjer  plan,  for  by  the  time  you  have 
bought  the  large  quantity  of  material  necessary  for  a 
dress  in  these  days,  purchased  linings,  buttons,  tr’m- 
mings,  braids,  &c.,  and  paid  a  dressmaker,  very  little 
difference  will  be  found  in  the  cost,  if  any,  and  the 
style  of  a  London-made  costume,  made  at  a  good 
house,  is  almost  sure  to  be  superior  to  that  of  a  country 
dressmaker,  however  skilful  she  may  be. 

Even  to  those  who  make  their  own  dresses,  the 
money  spent  on  a  ready-made  costume  now  and  then 
is  money  well  Idd  out,  for  it  gives  them  ideas  as  to 
cut  and  trimmings  for  which  their  home-made  dresses 
are  all  the  better.  I  saw  some  ready-made  dresses  at 
Peter  Robinson’s  in  brown  silk  and  velvet  of  two 
shades,  than  which  nothing  could  be  prettier.  The 
price  of  these  was  from  4^  guineas.  They  have  now 
some  ready-made  costumes  in  plain  and  checked  beige 
which  are  much  less  expensive.  I  have  seen  also,  in 
my  Flirtings,  dresses  of  fine  brown  cord  in  two  shades, 
at  from  2^  to  guineas  the  whole  dress.  One  of 
these  would  last  the  whole  summer  through,  and  would 
do  up  again  almost  as  good  as  new  in  the  spring. 

But  if  A.MY  cannot  afford  even  this,  and  many  people 
cannot,  a  Danish  alpaca  would  be  a  good  investment. 
They  look  well  and  wear  .well.  I  should  recommend 
two  shades  of  either  brown  or  grey,  skirt,  tablier,  and 
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sleeves  of  the  lighter  shade ;  sleeveless  jacket  and  all 
trimmings  in  the  darker.  The  most  fashionable  self- 
trimming  for  dresses  now  is  the  very  close  pleatings, 
with  a  row  of  stitching  fastening  down  the  folds  two 
inches  from  the  top.  This  trimming  is  very  easily 
made  with  a  sewing-machine,  and  on  this  subject  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say  further  on.  As  to  the  “  something 
bluish,”  there  are  many  materials  now  made  in  the  soft 
fanes  shades  of  blue  and  grey.  The  only  difficulty  is 
to  choose  a  colour  that  shall  harmonise  with  the  com¬ 
plexion. 

“  For  a  travelling  dress  I  am  puzzled.  I  have  a 
pretty  cream-colour  embroidered  with  black  (Tussore, 

I  think)  which  might  do,  but  I  could  scarcely  wear  it 
without  a  shoulder-dress  of  some  kind  (as  the  body  is 
demodee)  ;  please  suggest  something." 

Has  Amy  not  got  a  well-fitting  black  or  brown  cloth 
jacket  ?  For  travelling,  so  early  in  the  season,  a  com¬ 
fortable  jacket  is  almost  indispensable.  Brown  gene¬ 
rally  looks  best  with  cream-colour ;  very  dark  blue 
next  best,  but  as  Amy’s  is  braided  with  black,  black 
would  be  best.  Such  a  jacket  would  be  very  service¬ 
able  all  the  }ear  round,  and  if  well  made  should  wear 
for  years.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  quan¬ 
tities  of  ill-cut,  badly-made  jackets  sold  just  now,  and 
it  is  a  serious,  but  by  no  means  an  uncommon  mistake, 
to  buy  one  of  these.  Those  made  to  order  by  a  tailor 
are  best 

“  Is  it  necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  make  a  ladylike 
appearance,  to  get  a  costume  such  as  narrow  striped 
blue  and  white  ticking  for  travelling.  See.  ?” 

Such  a  Tussore  as  Amy  describes  ought  to  do  for 
travelling  dress  or  morning  dress,  and  if  an  additional 
one  is  required  I  should  recommend  an  unbleached 
lawn  or  brown  holland.  They  do  not  soil  easily ;  in 
fact,  they  ought  to  last  the  whole  summer  without 
washing,  and  then  next  summer  they  would  come  out 
quite  fresh  again.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  these 
brown  holland  dresses,  they  look  so  fresh  and  cool, 
and  when  worn  with  a  dainty  ribbon  and  pretty  collar 
and  cuffs  eclipse  many  a  pretentious  silk  or  elaborate 
satin. 

“  I  sliould  like  to  ask  about  bonnets  and  hats,  &c., 
but  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  inconsiderate.” 

Now,  when  bonnets  and  hats  are  so  much  alike  one 
can  do  with  fewer  than  formerly,  when  hats  were  worn 
in  the  morning  and  bonnets  in  the  afternoon.  Two 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  begin  the  summer  with  for  the 
economical,  one  to  match  the  brown  or  grey  every¬ 
day  dress,  and  ane  black  hat  or  bonnet,  which  can  be 
worn  with  any  dress,  the  flowers  and  feathers  in  which 
can  be  changed  at  will. 

A  very  try  ing  thing  to  girls  or  young  married  women 
who  have  to  dress  on  a  small  allowance  is  when  an 
occasion  turns  up  for  which  they  are  absolutely  obliged 
to  buy  several  new  things — such,  for  instance,  as  a 
wedding,  a  flower-show,  or  a  garden  party. 

The  great  temptation  on  such  occasions  is  to  buy 
the  least  expensive  articles  that  one  can  get — something 
that  will  just  do  for  the  occasion.  This  is  most  utterly 
false  economy,  as  is  buying  inferior  articles  in  any  case. 
The  true  economist  never  buys  anything  that  is  not 
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good  of  its  kind,  and  never  buys  anything  he  or  she 
does  not  want  just  because  it  happens  to  be  cheap.  It 
is  better  to  buy  one  good  dress,  that  will  turn  and  dye 
and  turn  again,  than  to  buy  two  of  an  inferior  material, 
that  will  cockle  with  the  rain,  and  “  give”  at  the 
seams. 

For  instance,  now  that  summer  is  coming  on,  im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money  will  be  laid  out  on  the  most 
miserable  and  flimsy  of  materials — cheap  muslins,  that 
look  well  and  fresh  for  a  week,  and  fade  in  the  w'ash  ; 
trashy  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool,  that  do  not  pay 
for  making  up  ;  and  cheap  silks,  that  look  shabby  in  a 
month.  If  the  same  sums  were  spent  on  really  good 
materials,  such  as  soft  grenadines,  woollen  beiges, 
summer  serges,  French  muslins,  gracefully-draping 
cashmeres  of  light  summer  texture,  they  would  bring 
in  something  like  satisfaction  to  the  dispenser.  As  it 
is,  by  the  end  of  summer  a  h^p  of  useless  frippery 
has  accumulated  in  one’s  wardrobe,  on  which  a  good 
deal  of  money  has  been  spent,  and  that,  after  all,  is 
certainly  not  worth  laying  by  till  next  season. 

A  good  French  muslin  always  makes  a  charming 
dress.  They  are  extravagant  wear  for  those  who  live 
in  London,  but  in  the  country  nothing  can  be  better  if 
you  have  a  good  laundress.  On  a  croquet-ground, 
flecked  by  sun  and  shadow,  I  have  seen  a  muslin  dress 
make  a  picture  that  the  sheeniest  silk  ever  woven  could 
not  rival. 

Everybody  who  really  wants  to  be  economical  now- 
a-days  has  a  sewing-machine,  and  those  who  do  not 
possess  a  family  friend  of  this  kind  ought  certainly  to 
get  one  at  once.  “  But  what  kind  ought  I  to  get  ?” 
asks  the  practical  reader.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  find  the  question  easy  to  answer.  For  a  long 
time  the  rival  claims  of  the  Little  Wanzer  and  Willcox 
and  Gibbs  puzzled  my  undecided  mind.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Albion, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  it  the  palm  among 
sewing-machines.  The  great  novelty  of  “  The  Albion” 
consists  in  its  being  the  only  machine  that  has  ever 
made  more  than  one  sort  of  sewing  without  the  aid  of 
appliances  so  complicated  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
All  that  is  needed  in  working  the  Albion  is  to  move  a 
small  handle  to  effect  any  change  of  sewing  needed. 
In  proof  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  mechanism 
the  sewing  can  actually  be  changed  while  the  machine 
is  in  motion,  if  desired.  Ths  range  of  work  covered 
by  the  Albion  comprises — 1st.  The  lock  stitch,  as 
made  by  all  shuttle  and  spool  machines.  2nd.  The 
chain  stitch,  as  made  by  all  single  thread  machines. 
3rd.  The  lock  chain  stitch,  an  entirely  new  stitch, 
consisting  of  the  two  former  stitches  in  combination. 
It  is  the  most  reliable  stitch  for  work  where  great 
strength  is  required,  since  it  possesses  the  elasticity  of 
the  chain  stitch  without  the  danger  of  its  running  out 
of  itself  if  accidentally  worn  or  broken.  It  is  also  a 
most  ornamental  stitch  for  embroidery  purposes,  qth. 
The  combination  or  changeable  sewing,  consisting  of 
lock  stitch  and  lock  chain  stitch  worked  alternately  as 
desired,  changing  in  an  instant  the  character  and  colour 
of  the  sewing  for  such  work  as  quilting.  Sec.  This 
sewing  is  invaluable  for  embroidery. 
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202. — Pattern  of  Beadwork  for  Stand. 
FOR  Fruit-Knives. 


201. — Stand  for  Fruit-Knives. 


Embroidered  Bed-Pocket. 
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Fan  Closed. 


•Parasol 


2 II. — Embroidered 
Travellino-Case. 


Embroidered  Travelling-Case, 


2. — Insertion  in  Darning  on  Net. 
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Though  it  is  called  the  Combination,  it  is  the  simplest 
machine  to  work  that  can  be,  and  the  work  is  done 
quite  smoothly  and  gently,  without  any  of  the  noisy, 
clicking  protest  usually  made  by  the  fraternity.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  work  is  done  noiselessly,  for  of  course 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sound  that  is  inevitable, 
but  there  is  an  absence  of  the  harsh,  jarring,  sudden 
sounds  that  irritate  the  sensitive  ear  in  less  highly- 
finished  sewing-machines.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
see  samples  of  the  four  different  kinds  of  stitches  can 
have  them  sent  to  her  by  sending  for  them  to  the 
Combination  Patent  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Albion 
Works,  Lansdowne-road,  London-fields,  E. 

Having  a  commission  to  execute  for  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  lives  in  Demerara,  one  of  its  details  took 
me  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Simpson, 
89,  Newgate-street,  E.C.,  where  I  was  shown  some  of 
the  loveliest  things  that  it  is  possible  to  see  in  the 
way  of  cretonnes  and  chintzes.  Now  that  everything 
antique  is  fashionable,  there  is  more  scope  for  the 
invention  of  designers  than  there  was  when  nothing 
but  novelty  and  bizarrerie  were  considered  good  style. 
Some  of  the  imitations  of  old  English  tapestry  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  One  especially  that  I  saw, 
consisting  of  flowers  on  a  dull  green  ground,  was  per¬ 
fect  in  taste.  I  was  also  shown  some  Japanese  curtains 
with  a  yellow  pattern  on  a  black  ground,  there  being  a 
faint  brown  line  round  all  the  edges  of  the  yellow 
w'hich  relieved  it  splendidly.  These  curtains  would  be 
simply  exquisite  in  a  library  with  carved  oak  furniture. 
Another  very  beautiful  material  that  Messrs.  Simpson 
have  lately  had  made  consists  of  raised  velvet  flowers 
on  a  silk  rep  ground.  Others  were  embroidered  in 
gold  thread  on  silk,  and  they  are  about  to  have  a  very 
beautiful  rich  cashmere  made  for  furniture.  Truly,  a 
chair  is  rather  more  than  something  to  sit  upon  now-a- 
days.  It  is  something  to  look  at  as  well. 

The  patterns  given  me  to  send  to  Demerara  will 
surely  tempt  our  subscriber.  One  is  a  black  twilled 
ground  on  which  flowers  of  the  richest,  softest  colours 
lie  in  profusion.  Another  is  dotted  with  tiny  humming¬ 
birds  in  every  attitude  of  busy  life,  and  glowing  in 
brilliant  colours.  A  third  has  a  broad  stripe  of  green 
alternating  with  a  very  wide  stripe  of  black,  on  which 
the  loveliest  leaves  and  sprays  are  tastefully  arranged. 
I  must  flit  on  now  to  other  subjects ;  but  I  must  say  to 
all  who  want  curtains  or  fresh  chintz  covers,  look  at 
Messrs.  Simpson’s  cretonnes  and  chintzes  before  you 
choose  any  other. 

Next  month  there  will  appear  in  this  column  an 
illustration  of  the  new  ivory  hairbrush  invented  by 
Hassall,  Paul’s  Churchyard.  The  advantage  in  this 
brush  is,  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  handle 
it  fits  to  the  hand  so  comfortably  that  the  brush  does 
not  slip,  as  in  the  ordinary  make,  and  there  is  also  a 
little  groove  in  the  side  of  the  brush  on  which  the 
thumb  rests,  thus  avoiding  contact  with  the  bristles, 
which,  besides  being  uncomfortable,  never  fails  to 
make  a  certain  impression,  generally  resulting  in  a  very 
perceptible  dinge  in  the  side  of  the  brush.  Mr.  Hassall’s 
tortoiseshell  combs  are,  as  ever,  things  of  beauty. 
The  marking  of  the  tortoiseshell  is  so  beautiful  as  to 


recall  the  old  wonder  how  anything  so  lovely  could 
come  from  so  dingy-looking  an  affair  as  the  shell  of  a 
living  tortoise  is. 

Now  that  church  embroidery  is  so  fashionable,  many 
are  constantly  asking  where  they  can  get  the  materials. 

I  have  lately  received  samples  of  filoselle,  embroidery, 
and  knitting  silks  from  Adams  and  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
5,  New-street,  Bishopsgate-street.  They  can  be  had 
from  the  agent,  Mrs.  Turner,  273*  Oxford-street.  The 
filoselle  will  be  much  used  this  season  in  embroidering 
tussore  dresses,  and  that  made  by  Messrs.  Adams  is  not 
only  cheaper  than  what  is  usually  sold,  but  it  is  also  of 
superior  quality,  and  docs  not  fray  or  get  rough  so 
readily  as  the  ordinary  filoselle. 

From  silks  to  cottons  is  but  a  step,  and  as  in  this 
work-a-day  world  more  cotton  is  used  than  silk,  the 
step  is  scarcely  a  needless  one.  The  really  recommend- 
able  cottons  are  those  of  Walter  Evans  and  Co., 
Birmingham.  These  cottons  are  so  evenly  twisted  that 
they  are  not  liable  to  break,  and  for  crochet  and  other 
delicate  work  they  are  simply  invaluable,  as  the  majority 
of  our  readers  have  doubtless  discovered  for  themselves 
before  now. 

The  sun  will  soon  be  beginning  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  fade  our  ribbons,  feathers,  and  lightly-tinted 
dresses.  As  a  spring  investment  vve  ought  all  to  lay 
in  a  supply  of  Judson’s  dyes,  those  invaluable  aids  to 
economy.  Some  people  are  repelled  by  the  very  idea 
of  undertaking  to  dye  anything  themselves,  because 
they  have  an  idea  that  their  hands  will  get  stained  or 
soiled,  but  these  can  have  no  conception  what  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  process  these  dyes  make  the  formerly 
elaborate  task.  You  proceed  as  follows  : — Soak  the 
article  to  be  dyed  in  boiling  water  and  stir  it  round  till 
all  the  dirt  and  grease  have  been  abstracted.  Then 
change  the  water,  still  keeping  it  hot,  and  again  soak 
the  article.  Lift  it  out  of  the  water  and  pour  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  dye  to  make  it  the  required 
colour.  Stir  the  water  to  mix  the  dye,  and  then  put 
the  article  in  again,  working  it  about  till  it  shall  have 
absorbed  the  colour  from  the  water.  Fringes,  feathers, 
and  ribbons,  all  of  which  fade  so  readily,  can  easily  be 
dyed  in  this  manner. 

Now  that  summer  is  coming  on,  though  its  steps  are 
slow  and  lagging,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe 
the  new  plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  for  utilising  the  roof  of 
their  house.  They  have  converted  the  ordinary  dingy 
slated  roof  into  a  pretty,  bright  conservatory  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  roof  of  glass.  As  a  smoking-room  for 
gentlemen  nothing  could  be  better,  and  ladies  who  love 
flowers  and  yet  can  find  little  space  for  their  cultivation 
in  crowded  London  may  find  scope  for  their  tastes  in 
this  manner.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  conservatory 
is  heated  by  hot  water-pipes,  and  they  have  means  of 
reducing  and  increasing  the  heat  so  that  the  fern-house 
is  of  lower  temperature  than  the  larger  one  devoted 
to  more  delicate  plants. 

The  handsome  broderie  Anglaise  that  I  mentioned  last 
month  as  being  so  much  used  for  dresses  in  black  and 
dark  blue  cashmere  and  ecru  lawn  is  now  imitated, 
and  very  successfully,  in  a  material  that  is  called 
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Hamburg  net.  Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp,  198,  Re¬ 
gent-street,  have  this  material  for  sale  by  the  yard,  and 
they  have  also  the  same  made  up  into  pretty  ecru  tablier 
and  basque  sleeveless  bodice,  and  trimmed  round  all  the 
edges  with  ball  fringe  of  the  same  colour.  The  price  of 
this  tablier  and  body  is  39s.  6d.  They  have  also  black 
cashmere  polonaises,  or  tablier  and  basque  bodice  of 
the  same,  embroidered  very  handsomely  in  silk  and 
beads,  from  35s.  6d.  Their  lawn  costumes,  em¬ 
broidered  in  self-colour  {ecru),  white,  or  brown,  are 
also  moderate  in  price.  Little  sleeveless  jackets  of 
black  cashmere,  beaded  all  over,  can  be  had  at  the 
same  establishment  from  12s.  9d. 

I  do  not  often  mention  prices,  but  just  now  when 
people  are  arranging  and  deciding  about  summer  out¬ 
fits,  it  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  our  readers  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  various  styles. 

Pretty  lawn  costumes,  skirt,  tablier,  and  bodice 
complete,  trimmed  with  close  pleating  and  a  bias  fold, 
and  piped  with  any  colour,  may  be  had  at  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Crisp’s  from  29s.  6d.  Engravings  of  these 
will  be  sent  on  application.  Brown  or  grey  alpaca 
suits  are  the  same  price.  Black  silk  costumes  are  sold 
at  4  guineas.  The  dress  fabrics  are  very  numerous, 
all  kinds  of  matelasse,  beige,  checked  mohair,  dama¬ 
scene,  lawn  and  grenadine. 


Though  the  days  are  getting  long  now,  they  yet 
remain  cold,  the  trees  look  wintry  and  bare,  and  the 
pleasantest  time  is  still  that  when  we  gather  round  the 
fire  after  dinner  and  forget  the  grey  brownness  of  the 
past  daylight  in  the  bright  gleam  of  the  lamp.  The 
Duplex  seems  still  to  be  the  favourite.  Those  who  go 
to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bach,  92,  New  Bond- 
street,  to  choose  one,  find  so  many  beautiful  and 
artistic  patterns  that  it  must  be  a  work  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  make  a  choice.  The  idea  so  successfully 
carried  out  by  this  firm,  of  converting  dead  birds  and 
animals  into  lamps,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  gives  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  green  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
pet  dog  or  bird  by  rendering  it  not  only  useful,  but 
attractive  in  appearance  ;  and  deceased  pets,  however 
carefully  preserved,  are  not  always  as  pleasant  to  look 
upon  in  death  as  they  were  in  life. 

The  design  for  a  braidech  cuirasse  jacket  that  we 
give  this  month  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Francis,  16, 
Hanway-street,  and  I  think  our  readers  will  find 
it  useful,  especially  as  the  tablier  to  correspond 
will  be  given  with  our  June  number.  Mr.  Francis 
draws  designs  on  ladies’  own  materials,  not  only 
for  braiding,  but  for  embroidery  and  the  new 
applique  work  on  net,  which  will  be  much  used  for 
dress  trimmings  during  the  ensuing  summer. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

SPRING  TOILETTES. 

1.  Costume  of  faille  and  cashmere  in  two  shades  of 
slate  colour.  The  faille  skirt,  which  has  a  short  train, 
is  surrounded  with  a  flounce  mounted  in  large  pleats 
over  a  pleated  flounce  of  the  cashmere.  The  Princesse 
tunic,  which  nearly  covers  the  skirt,  is  of  cashmere. 
The  fronts  and  the  little  side-pieces  are  cut  in  one  ;  the 
middle  of  the  back  is  striped  with  a  band  of  faille, 
which  forms  a  postillion  basque.  The  skirt  of  the 
tunic,  which  is  open  at  the  back,  has  a  narrow  trimming 
of  the  silk,  and  is  drawn  up  and  fastened  at  the  waist 
under  a  cascade  of  bows  of  faille  and  cashmere.  The 
sleeves  are  of  cashmere,  with  a  wide  slashing  of  the 
faille,  upon  which  the  cashmere  is  fastened  with  buttons, 
matching  in  colour,  carried  down  the  seam.  Linen 
collar  and  cuffs.  Bonnet  to  match  the  dress  in  damas 
Renaissance  and  silk  of  the  two  shades,  trimmed  with 
ribbon  and  feathers. 

2.  Costume  of  faille  and  cashmere  in  dove-colour 
and  maroon.  The  skirt,  which  has  a  short  train,  is  of 
the  cashmere  mounted  in  a  Bulgare  pleat  without  trim¬ 
ming  at  the  back,  the  front  ornamented  with  alter¬ 
nate  pleated  flounces  of  faille  and  cashmere.  The 
tablier  is  square,  trimmed  with  four  bands  of  faille, 
and  is  drawn  up  and  draped  at  the  back  under  a  Bulgare 
pleat,  carried  to  the  waist  upon  that  of  the  skirt,  and 
trimmed  at  the  edges  to  match  the  tablier.  The  bodice 
has  flat  basques,  open  at  the  hips,  over  a  small  pleated 
frill  of  the  silk.  The  collar  which  covers  the  top  of  the 
bodice  is  of  faille.  A  pleated  flounce  of  the  faille  is 


placed  under  the  pointed  cuffs,  which  are  trimmed 
with  flat  bands  of  the  silk  matching  the  tablier.  The 
bonnet  is  of  black  straw,  is  of  canotier  shape,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  dove-coloured  damas  Renais¬ 
sance,  forming  a  fan  of  bows  at  the  side. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BRAIDED  CUIRASSE  JACKET. 

This  design  is  suitable  for  braiding  or  embroidering 
on  cashmere,  fine  cloth,  or  tussore.  The  basque  is 
deep  in  front  and  short  at  the  back.  Though  the 
cuirasse  is  a  sleeveless  jacket,  we  give  a  sleeve,  with 
braided  design  to  match,  for  those  who  wish  for  it. 
There  will  also  be  found  on  the  same  sheet  a  corner 
for  braiding,  consisting  of  a  pattern  that  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  round  a  jacket  or  tablier,  and  which  will,  we 
hope,  be  useful  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  have 
their  jacket  covered  with  embroidery. 

This  design  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Francis,  l6,  Hanway- 
street,  and  next  month  we  purpose  presenting  our 
readers  with  a  design  to  correspond  for  a  braided  or 
embroidered  tablier,  which  will  be  drawn  by  the  same 
artist. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

The  illustration  of  this  fichu  can  be  seen  on  the 
Diagram  Sheet  accompanying  this  number.  It  is  in 
black  cashmere,  and  can  be  trimmed  at  pleasure  with 
lace  or  fringe.  The  pattern  is  in  one  piece. 

Notice. — With  the  June  number  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will  be  given  the  pretty 
soprano  song,  “  The  Lily  and  the  Rose,”  from  Lecocq’s 
opera,  Les  Pres  Saint  Gervais. 


Parasol. 


213- 

Parasol  Opin. 


216. — Parasol. 


2 1 8. — Travelling-Bag. 


Embroidered  Case  for  Candle  and  Inkstand. 
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■Detail  of  Ornamental 
Garden-Basket. 


221. — Detail  of  Ornamental 
Garden-Basket. 


2  20. — Ornamental  G.arden-Basket. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 


With  the  present  ccutury  invention  has  seemed  to  take  a  new  departure,  and  more  especially  during  the  last 
thirty  years  science,  art,  and  man’s  inventive  genius  have  leagued  themselves  together  to  find  methods  of  econo¬ 
mising  time,  brain-power,  manual  labour,  and  expenditure.  It  is  our  intention  to  set  apart  this  page  of  the 
Ekoijbhwoilak’s  Douestic  Maoazike  to  examining  into  the  results  of  such  of  these  discoveries  as  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  domestic  comfort  and  the  economy  of  time,  trouble,  and  money  in  English  homes.  EmIi 
month  we  will  take  up  a  difierent  subjeet  and  present  it  to  our  readers  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  layii^ 
before  them  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  various  branches  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  bringing  to  their 
notice  such  new  inventions  as  may  bear  on  the  matter  under  consideration. 

May  we  beg  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  a  project  that  we  hope  will  prove  beneficial 
to  many,  and  more  ©specially  to  those  with  whom  economy  is  a  daily  necessity  ?  Our  readers  can  help  ns  very 
materially  by  tending  us  letters  recording  their  expenenee  on  the  various  matters  we  bring  under  their  notice. 
These  letten  will  be  printed  in  the  Enoushwokak’s  Domjmiic  Magazine,  following  the  “  £oon<»ist”  a^dc, 
and  thus  a  system  of  co-operation  will  be  establiabed  by  whidi  every  clever  English  housewife,  in  addition  to 
making  her  own  home  a  model  of  good  management,  may  assist  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their  efforts  to  the 
same  good  end. 


TINNED  MEATS. — NO.  I. 


WHEN  the  project  of  importing  quantities  of  pre¬ 
served  meat  from  Australia  was  first  mooted  it 
received  a  welcome  from  all  sides,  for  it  was  at  a  time 
when  butcher’s  meat  was  rapidly  rising  in  price  in  this 
country.  Now,  however,  though  the  price  of  beef 
and  mutton  continues  so  high  as  quite  to  place  these 
necessary  articles  of  food  beyond  the  reach  of  thousands 
of  hardworking  people,  except  as  an  occasional  luxury, 
yet  the  tinned  meats  are  neglected  by  the  many,  and 
are  patronised  by,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  small 
minority,  and  this  minority  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  class  which  is  not  in  most  need  of  cheap  and 
nutritious  food,  but  to  the  well-to-do  and  prosperous 
portion  of  the  community. 

We  have  heard  much — very  much — lately  of  the 
woes  of  the  British  working-man.  To  me  he  is  not 
an  object  of  compassion.  He  has  a  trade  which  brings 
him  in  sufficient  money  for  his  needs,  which  are  few. 
His  comfortably-dressed  wife,  with  her  good-sized 
market  basket  on  her  arm,  sallies  forth  to  the  butcher’s, 
and  buys  a  prime  joint  for  the  family  dinner.  There 
is  no  better  judge  of  meat  than  your  British  working¬ 
man.  He  stands  in  no  need  of  cheap  beef  and  mutton, 
only  of  a  few  little  extras,  such  as  Liberty,  Fraternity, 
Equality,  &c. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  ‘  ‘  British  working-men”  and 
women  struggling  hard  for  daily  bread  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  They  are  of  almost  all  ranks,  from 
the  badly-paid  working-man  who  holds  a  “  cure  of 
souls,”  and  who  is  expected  to  dress  himself  like  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  like  a  lady,  and  to  educate  his 
children  (and  his  quiver  is  nearly  dways  full  of  them  !) 
on,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

When  the  poor  curate  has  paid  the  yearly  bills  for 
food,  clothing,  and  rent,  which  make  Christmas  a  trying 
time  for  him,  what  money  is  left  in  his  purse  to  provide 
for  those  intellectual  needs  that  the  British  working¬ 
man,  so  called,  cannot  feel  ? 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  being  of  use  to  heads  of  families 
like  these,  and  many  others  who  are  the  really  poor, 
but  whose  poverty  society  ignores,  thus  forcing  them 
to  conceal  it  themselves,  even  if  it  were  not  their 
instinct  to  do  so,  that  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the 
cheap  and  nutritious  food  which  is  imported  in  such 
vast  quantities  into  this  country,  simply,  it  would  seem, 


to  line  the  walls  of  the  wholesale  warehouses  with  its 
deep-hued,  white-labelled  tins. 

There  is  at  present  little  demand  for  it.  Demand 
creates  supply,  and  if  these  meats  were  used  in  the 
quantities  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  become  even 
cheaper  than  they  now  are,  and  the  modes  of  prepara¬ 
tion  would  inevitably  be  improved  upon. 

But  can  we  find  out  why  these  preserved  meats  are 
not  more  generally  used  ?  For  one  thing,  the  general 
inertness  of  human  nature  is  against  them,  the  inert¬ 
ness  that  objects  to  entering  upon  a  new  groove,  even 
when  it  has  been  hollowed  out  for  them,  as  in  this 
instance.  And  another  reason,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  the  food  being  already  sufficiently  cooked,  a 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  modes  of  preparing 
it  for  table  without  over-cooking  it. 

The  first  difficulty  we  must  leave  to  time  to  over¬ 
come  ;  the  second,  which  may  be  entirely  prevented 
by  the  invention  of  new  processes  when  the  demand 
becomes  greater,  can  even  now  be  overcome  in  a  great 
measure,  and  I  hopej  the  following  remarks  may  be 
found  of  use  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  profit  by 
the  large  resources  ready  to  their  hand,  in  the  shape 
of  Australian  tinned  meats  and  American  preserved 
provisions. 

The  simplest  way  of  sending  the  Australian  tinned 
beef  and  mutton  to  table  is  to  turn  them  out  as  they 
are  (they  will  turn  out  in  a  shape)  into  a  round  dish, 
such  as  are  sold  by  John  McCall  and  Co.,  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  which  the  inventor  has  called  the  New 
Patent  Ring  Dish,  or  turn  out  the  meat  into  the 
centre  of  an  ordinary  dish  and  surround  it  with  a  salad 
prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Cut  up  some  fresh 
lettuces,  taking  care  not  to  cut  them  too  small,  as  this 
deprives  them  of  their  crispness,  mix  with  them  two 
handfuls  of  mustard  and  cress,  arranging  all  lightly 
and  tastefully  round  the  meat.  Serve  with  the  fo- 
lowing  dressing,  which  ought  to  be  sent  to  tabJe 
separate  in  a  glass  jug.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  serve  the  dressing  with  the  salad,  but  not  only 
in  this  case  would  it  injure  the  lower  part  of  the  meat, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  serve  the 
dressing  separately,  for  it  usually  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
the  salad-bowl,  whence  it  is  difficult  to  get  it,  and  half 
of  it  is  wasted.  One’s  usual  experience  is  to  be  helped 
to  a  plateful  of  salad  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  dressing. 
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whereas  from  the  glass  jug  one  can  pour  it  over  one’s 
salad  at  will. 

Boil  two  eggs  hard.  Take  off  the  shells  and  cut  them 
quite  small.  Put  them  in  a  basin  and  work  them  into 
a  thin  paste  with  a  spoon.  Add  to  these  a  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a 
tablespoonful  of  ordinary  vinegar,  a  dessertspoonful  of 
tarragon,  and  a  teacupful  of  cream.  If  cream  is  not  to 
be  had,  beat  up  an  egg  till  it  froths,  and  add  it  to  the 
dressing  with  some  skimmed  milk.  Oil  can  be  used 
if  wished,  and  ought  to  be  put  in  very  gradually  during 
the  time  of  beating  the  eggs  to  a  paste,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  oil,  even  in  salad-dressings,  is  not  popular 
with  us,  and  it  is  always  safer  to  leave  it  out  of  the 
dressing  and  fill  the  cruet  for  those  who  wish  to  use  it. 

This  salad  and  dressing  combine  to  make  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  beef  and  mutton  a  very  delicious  summer  dish, 
and  not  only  this,  but  it  is  a  really  pretty  dish,  for  the 
shining  jelly  and  clear  meat  look  well  surrounded  by 
the  salad,  which  may  be  varied  as  follows : — Potato 
salad,  red  cabbage  salad,  or  boiled  beetroot,  served 
cold  with  vinegar  for  winter ;  and  for  summer, 
cucumber  salad,  or  plain  sliced  cucumber. 

There  are  also  many  ways  of  making  the  tinned 
meats  into  hot  dishes  ;  but  in  doing  so  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  meat  is  already  sufficiently  cooked, 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  all  the  vegetables  to  be  eaten 
with  it  must  be  cooked  separately,  and  the  meat  added 
only  just  in  time  to  become  perfectly  hot  before  serving, 
and  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  boil. 

I  will  now  give  some  recipes,  all  of  which  I  have 
tried  and  found  to  be  good.  And  may  I  here  express 
a  hope  that  any  of  our  readers  who  have  tried  or  dis¬ 
covered  good  modes  of  preparing  these  preserved 
meats  will  kindly  share  their  experience  with  us,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  other  readers  ? 

The  meat  may  be  curried  in  the  following  manner : 
— Having  boiled  the  rice  till  almost  ready  to  serve, 
throw  into  a  stewpan  some  sliced  onions  and  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  in  which  fry  the  onions  till  brown. 
Add  to  these  a  little  water,  or  milk,  which  you  have 
thickened  with  the  curry-powder  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour.  When  this  has  boiled  for  about  a  minute, 
put  in  the  meat,  shake  the  stewpan  now  and  then,  add 
salt  to  taste,  and  the  moment  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
hot,  dish  it,  surrounding  it  with  the  boiled  rice. 

The  beef  is  delicious  when  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — Stew  some  mushrooms  according  to  Recipe 
1 17 1  in  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management, 
but  do  not  put  in  either  the  lemon-juice  or  grated 
nutmeg.  When  the  mushrooms  have  stewed  for  twenty 
minutes  add  the  beef,  and  by  the  time  it  is  thoroughly 
hot  the  mushrooms  will  be  done.  With  potatoes, 
whole  or  mashed,  this  is  as  good  a  dish  as  need  be 
eaten. 

The  following  also  makes  a  good  dish: — Take  a 


dozen  tomatoes,  put  them  into  scalding  water  until 
their  skins  are  loose,  peel  and  place  them  in  a  stewpan 
with  a  little  salt  and  three  ounces  of  butter,  let  them 
stew  very  gently  for  half  an  hour,  add  the  contents  of 
a  2  lb.  tin  of  roast  beef ;  ten  minutes  more  and  it  may 
be  served  up. 

This  is  a  good  luncheon  dish  : — Boil  some  potatoes 
and  mash  them,  make  them  into  a  paste,  and  roll  out, 
dredged  with  flour  ;  mince  some  beef  or  mutton,  and 
season.  Add  pickles  cut  fine  and  some  of  the  meat 
jelly.  Place  it  all  on  the  potato  paste,  turn  over, 
pinch  up  the  edges,  and  fry  lightly.  The  meat  can 
also  be  baked  in  batter,  and  in  many  ways  into  which 
limited  space  forbids  our  entering  upon. 

Next  month  the  subject  of  preserved  soups,  fish, 
rabbits,  &c.,  will  be  considered,  and  some  good  recipes 
given  for  their  preparation.  Tinned  lobster  and  oyster 
are  not  at  all  appreciated  as  t^ey  ought  to  be,  and 
something  will  be  said  about  them  also  in  our  June 
number. 

To  return  to  the  Australian  tinned  beef.  The 
cheapest  way  to  buy  it  is  in  61b.  tins,  which  are  sold 
at  3s.  pd.  each,  thus  bringing  the  meat  down  to  7 id* 
per  lb.,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  bone  is 
included  in  this,  and  that  it  is  weighed  after  cooking 
and  its  consequent  loss  of  weight,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  what  an  enormous  saving  may  be  effected  by  the 
more  general  use  of  this  food.  Buying  the  meat  in  the 
smaller  tins  brings  the  price  up  to  8d.  and  pd.  per  lb., 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  fact  has  militated  against 
its  general  adoption  among  the  poorer  classes,  who 
cannot  always  afford  to  pay  3s.  pd.  at  once,  especially 
on  an  experiment,  as  the  first  tin  bought  must  be  in  a 
great  measure. 

If  a  greater  demand  were  to  arise  for  the  Australian 
meat,  could  it  not  be  managed  that  dealers  could  sell 
the  meat  by  the  pound,  opening  the  tins  as  fast  as 
needed  ?  This  could  involve  no  loss  if  the  large  tins 
were  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  contents  sold  at,i 
let  us  say,  8d.  per  lb. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  great  thing  is  to  make  the  value 
of  the  tinned  meats  more  generally  known,  and  in  this 
endeavour  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject  again  next 
month.  C.  Grey. 

Peotkd  Recipes. 

I.  Soft  Soap. — Keep  »11  the  piece*  of  fat  cut  from  cold  joints,  4c., 
or  uncooked  fat.  To  jib*,  of  this  add  41bs.  of  resin,  ilb.  of  brown- 
asli,  and  4  quart*  of  water.  Boil  all  together  for  hours  till  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  and  in  a  jelly.  This  soap  is  not  oidy  economical  as 
regards  first  cost,  but  is  also  *0  in  use,  as  there  is  no  need  for  much 
rubbing  with  it  as  there  is  with  hard  soaps,  while  it  is  much  purer 
than  much  of  the  soft  snap  bought  at  shops.  All  scraps  of  fat, 
dripping^  or  suet  ought  to  be  put  away  for  this  purpose. 

1.  Polith  for  Furniture. — Dissolve  in  a  pint  of  water  half  an 
ounce  of  Castille  soap.  Scrape  two  ounces  of  white  wax  into  half 
a  pint  of  turpentine.  Leave  each  standing  a  night,  and  mix  all 
together  the  Ibllowing  morning.  Bottle,  and  rub  on  lightly  with 
soft  cloths. 
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ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

HI. — QUEEN  MOTHER. 


Families  were  before  kingdoms,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  were  the  first  ruling  powers.  The 
parental  relation  symbolises  the  highest  conception  we 
can  attain  respecting  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world  ;  and,  indeed,  father  and  mother  are  titles  repre¬ 
senting  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  idea  we  can  arrive  at 
in  connection  with  mingled  authority  and  love,  wisdom 
and  tenderness,  the  attributes  of  heavenly  and — so  far 
as  it  is  founded  on  the  heavenly — human  sovereignty. 
Mother  is  a  very  homely  word,  too  homely,  indeed,  for 
some  superfine  people  to  use ;  but  it  has  an  intensity  of 
meaning  which  all  perceive  and  feel.  Rome  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Byron  as  “  the  lone  mother  of  dead 
empires Britain  might  be  described  as  the  active 
mother  of  living  empires.  The  word  implies  the 
motherly  love  which  nursed  the  infants,  and  the 
motherly  love  which  watches  and  mentally  follows  the 
stalwart  sons  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

In  the  little  kingdom  of  the  family  what  an  important 
personage  is  Queen  Mother !  As  we  have  read  some¬ 
where,  “  Mother  is  the  little  child’s  Providence  ”  it 
believes  in  her  power.  It  comes  to  her  in  all  its  small 
difficulties,  which  are  soon  kissed  away.  The  elder 
children,  the  more  matured  members  of  her  court,  give 
her  a  loving  obedience.  She  rules — if  she  rules  wisely 
and  effectively — as  Hiawatha  was  bidden  to  rule,  “  by 
love.”  If  she  trusts  to  any  other  influence  she  may 
rule  rigidly  and  peremptorily,  she  may  be  a  mistress  in 
her  own  house,  so  far  as  being  implicitly  obeyed  may 
go  ;  but  she  will  be  the  mother  only  in  name  and  by 
natural  appointment,  not  by  the  spontaneous  election  of 
love.  On  the  other  hand.  Queen  Mother  may  be 
loving,  but  weak — petting,  caressing,  indulging,  mis¬ 
taking  petulancy  and  spitefulness  for  pretty  ways,  sheer 
stupidity  for  innocent  simplicity,  and  mean  selfishness 
for  proper  spirit.  She  spoils  her  children,  not  because  she 
does  not  love  them,  but  because  her  love  is  not  informed 
by  judgment,  and  some  day  she  finds  out  that  what  she 
believed  to  be  motherly  tenderness  has  produced  fruit 
in  disobedience,  selfish  indifference,  and  even  contempt. 
It  would  be  the  strangest  phenomenon  known  to  the 
world  if  a  child  were  always  in  the  right,  yet  some 
mothers  believe  that  their  particular  children  are  never 
in  the  wrong,  which  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing. 
A  child  has  a  great  temptation  to  be  disobedient,  dis¬ 
orderly,  mischievous,  and  insolent  to  nurses  and  teachers 
if  it  feels  sure  that  the  mother  will  certainly  believe  that 
it  must  be  in  the  right  in  all  disputes,  and  that  neces¬ 
sarily  anybody  who  opposes  it  must  be  in  the  wrong. 
That  is  how  "  spoiled  children”  are  produced,  and 
spoiled  children  are,  as  we  all  know,  great  social 
nuisances.  We  grown-up  people  know  that  the  laws 
we  live  under  are  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  one  or 
two,  but  for  the  safety  of  society  generally.  We  have 
confidence  that  it  will  afford  us  redress  for  injury  ;  but 
we  know,  too,  that  it  will  punish  us  if  we  injure  others. 


That  is  the  spirit  of  the  national  laws,  and  the  house¬ 
hold  laws  should  be  similar  in  kind.  The  spoiled  pet- 
has  no  experience  of  such  a  principle.  He  knows  if 
anybody  not  merely  hurts  but  even  contradicts  or 
offends  him  the  penalty  will  be  great,  most  likely  a 
severe  scolding  or  deprivation  of  some  pleasure  to  an 
elder  brother  or  sister,  almost  certainly  dismissal  in  the 
case  of  a  servant.  But  he  does  pretty  much  as  he  likes, 
and  his  naughty  tricks  are  looked  at  with  a  smile  of 
delight  at  “  the  spirit  of  the  dear  little  fellow.”  When 
this  state  of  things  prevails  in  a  household  there  is 
certainly  a  mother,  but  not  a  Queen  Mother  in  the  sense 
we  have  adopted.  A  queen  administers  laws  impar¬ 
tially,  firmly,  and  with  discrimination,  allowing  no 
wrong  to  be  done  if  she  can  prevent  it.  She  does  not 
punish  with  severity,  but  she  tries  to  make  the  child 
understand  the  first  principles  of  duty  towards  himself 
and  towards  others,  to  develop  in  him  the  idea  of 
justice — an  idea,  strange  to  say,  the  least  instinctive 
of  any  of  the  principles  which  are  essential  to  the 
proper  government  of  ourselves.  The  precept,  “  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,” 
is  praised  as  the  simplest  and  most  charming  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  Christian’s  duty,  and  it  well  deserves  to 
be  so  estimated  ;  but  it  is  of  all  precepts  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  embody  in  action,  almost  unknown  to  childhood, 
and  very  rudimentary  indeed  in  many  grown-up  people. 

There  can  be  no  efficient  queendom  in  the  house  if 
the  exercise  of  the  almost  absolute  power  possessed  by 
the  mother  is  unaccompanied  by  discrimination  and  self- 
control.  Some  mothers  actually  pride  themselves  on  the 
mode  they  adopt  of  settling  a  nursery  dispute.  “  I 
couldn’t  find  out  who  was  in  fault,  so  I  punished  them 
all  round,”  which  means  that  she  had  not  the  temper  or 
tact  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  tried  to  conceal  her 
own  deficiency  by  working  herself  up  into  a  passion  and 
committing,  no  doubt,  a  great  injustice  by  punishing 
the  one  who  was  least  in  fault.  Children  under  such 
maternal  management  have  little  inducement  to  “do 
right  and  fear  not,”  but  rather  to  adopt  the  policy 
described  by  Shakspeare,  “  not  to  leave  undone,  but 
keep  unknown.” 

But  Queen  Mother  occupies  a  very  different  position 
in  the  family  when  her  children,  young  and  old,  know 
that  her  gentle  rule  is  firm  and  unswerving,  that  with 
clear  insight  she  can  penetrate  the  confusion  attend¬ 
ing  childish  squabble.’,  or  the  more  audacious  sophistries 
which  elder  children  might  be  tempted  to  resort  to  if 
they  thought  they  could  deceive  their  mother.  They 
know  she  is  not  prone  to-  mark  every  slight  offence, 
much  less  to  magnify  trifling  faults,  that  she  enjoys  and 
sympathises  wiih  their  gaiety  and  sport,  but  they  know 
too  that  her  own  truthful  nature  makes  her  detest  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  with  a  firm  hand  beat  dowm  the  flimsy 
structures  of  untruth. 

What  a  queen,  in  the  heart  of  hearts  of  her  children. 
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is  a  good,  tender,  wise  mother,  so  truly  feminine  in  her 
maternal  love,  so  pure  in  spirit,  so  clearsighted  and  self- 
controlled  !  Her  sons  and  daughters,  when  they  have 
homes  of  their  own,  take  her  for  their  model,  and  if 
she  live  till  they  themselves  are  entering  into  the 
shadows  of  life  they  become  again  as  little  children 
under  the  influence  of  the  venerable  gospel  of  mother¬ 
hood. 

The  mother  is  a  queen,  but  a  queen  consort,  not 
absolute.  A  mother  to  her  children,  she  is  the  partner 
of  a  man's  life — his  nearest,  dearest  friend  ;  she  shares 
with  him  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  joint 
life.  And  it  is  a  great  office  which  the  wife-mother 


holds  in  the  family.  The  husband’s  influence,  by 
cept,  training,  and  example,  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
hers,  but  she  acts  most  directly  on  the  young  minds. 
She  is  more  with  the  children  -,  it  is  more  her  part  than 
his  to  mould  the  character,  so  far  as  domestic  influences 
can  mould  it,  to  prepare  them  for  the  work  of  the  world 
waiting  for  them,  in  which  the  father  will  be  the  stronger 
and  the  most  experienced  guide.  The  time  will  come 
some  day  when  each  of  them  must  lay  down  the  sceptre 
of  domestic  rule,  but  the  time  will  not  come  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  any  of  the  children  when  the  loving  mother  of 
their  infancy,  the  tender,  sympathising,  true-hearted 
mother  of  their  later  years,  will  be  forgotten. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


.  191. — Walkixo  Dbesses. 

Fig.  1.  Simple  costume  for  a  young  laily,  made  of  plain  material, 
trimmed  with  a  striped  one  of  the  same  chanicter.  The  skirt, 
which  just  touches  the  ground,  is  made  of  the  plain,  trimmed  quite 
at  the  edge  at  the  bottom  with  a  band  of  the  stripetl,  cut  upon  the 
cross.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  are  three  bouillonnees,  also  of 
the  striped  material,  and  above  them  a  band  similar  to  the  one  at 
the  Ixjttom,  completes  the  trimming  of  the  skirt.  The  tablier, 
which  is  trimmwl  with  a  band  to  match  those  upon  the  skirt,  is 
slightly  pointetl  in  front,  and  is  drawn  up  and  tied  under  the 
basques  of  tbe  bodice  at  the  back.  The  tight-fitting  Ixxlicc,  which 
is  edged  with  a  cross-way  band  of  the  stutf,  is  made  of  the  striped 
material,  but  is  opened  in  front  over  a  waistcoat  of  the  plain,  upon 
which  it  is  fastened  down  by  little  straps,  each  having  a  button. 
The  waistcoat  buttons  all  the  way  down.  Tlie  sleeves  art*  plain, 
with  cuffs  of  the  same  cut  upon  the  cross.  The  bonnet  is  of  black 
sti-aw,  the  brim  being  very  much  turned  up  both  back  and  front, 
the  latter  having  a  small  rose  and  bud  with  a  little  foliage  placed 
underneath.  The  crown  is  covered  with  spangled  tulle  with  a  rose 
placed  at  the  side,  and  some  bows  and  ends  of  riblxm  at  tbe  back. 

Fig.  z.  Costume  for  a  young  lady.  Skirt  to  touch  the  ground, 
with  a  very  deep  cross-way  flounce,  gathered  with  a  deep  bouil- 
lonne  at  the  top  and  a  double  heading  formed  by  two  little  frills  of 
the  stuU'  standing  upright.  Tbe  tunie  is  very  much  rounded  in 
front,  and  very  long  and  full  at  the  back.  The  front  is  drawn  up 
at  the  sides  by  a  double  gathering,  which  fastens  it  to  the  back. 
The  jacket  is  of  quilted  matclasse,  cut  straight  in  front  and  fitting 
to  the  waist  at  the  back,  with  a  small  pocket  placed  towards  the 
biick  of  the  basques.  It  is  open  upon  the  chest  with  large  revers, 
which  form  a  turnetl-hack  collar.  The  sleeve  has  a  deep  cuff’  with 
buttons.  Sailor  bat  of  English  straw,  with  a  knot  of  ribbon  in  front, 
which  holds  a  cock’s  feather  plume  thrown  well  back  over  the  crown. 
191. — Visiting  and  Moenino  Dresses. 

Fig.  1.  Visiting  dress  of  faille.  The  skirt  just  touches  the  ground 
in  front,  and  has  a  long  train  behind.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  pleated 
flounce  surmounted  by  a  falling  bouillonne,  and  this  is  carried  three 
times  crosswise  round  the  dress,  though  commenced  perfectly  low 
at  the  bottom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  tunic  is  of 
the  faille  to  match,  simply  stitched  at  the  edge,  and  ornamented 
with  two  graceful  knots  of  faille  riblxm  placed  down  the  centre  of 
the  tablier,  where  they  gather  and  fasten  the  fulness.  Similar  bows 
arc  at  the  sides  where  the  tunic  is  slightly  drawn  up.  The  back  is 
long  and  full,  and  drawn  up  to  form  a  pouff.  The  tight-fitting 
Louis  XV.  iKMlicc  has  very  long  basques  in  front,  and  is  cut  to  fit 
well  over  the  hips.  It  is  closed  in  front  the  whole  way  down  with 
four  buttons  upon  the  chest  and  four  niion  the  lower  part  of  the 
basques,  and  with  a  bow  similar  to  those  upon  the  tunic  placctl  mid¬ 
way  between  the  groups  of  buttons.  The  sleeve  is  made  with  two 
broad  frills  falling  one  over  another ;  the  under  one  is  jileatcd,  and 
they  are  headed  with  an  upright  frill  and  bow  of  ribbon.  The 
bonnet  is  of  straw,  trimmed  with  a  light  feather,  a  bow  of  ribbon,  and 
a  spray  of  lilac  upon  the  crown,  and  a  smaller  spray  of  the  flower 
under  the  brim. 

Fig.  2.  Robe  dc  ch.ambrc  (Reduit  pattern).  The  front  is  made 
double-breasted,  half-fitting  at  the  waist,  open  with  large  revers 
which  turn  back  coat  fiishion;  and  it  has  two  rows  of  buttoas  which 
are  carrie<l  the  whole  way  down  the  skirt.  The  back  is  made  with 
a  large  Watteau  pleat  commencing  at  the  shoulders,  which  forms  a 


long  train.  The  sleeve  has  a  deep  and  very  pointed  cuff,  and  the 
whole  is  edgeil  with  a  very  simple  embroidery  or  stitching  in  silk, 
to  match  the  flowers  upon  the  material. 

193. — COIFFTRE. 

A  new  and  pretty  style  of  arranging  the  hair. 

194. — Chate  vu  Ophelie 

In  very  fine  English  straw,  trimmed  under  the  brim  with  a  torsade 
of  ribbon  forming  an  Alsatian  bow  in  the  centre ;  the  crown  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  coronet  of  wild  mulberries  and  hedge  roses,  placed  on 
a  ribbon  slightly  twisted,  knotted  behind,  and  forming  a  bow  with 
falling  ends. 

195. — Confection  fob  Demi-Toilette. 

(Model  from  Le  Pauvre  Diable,  1  and  3,  Rue  Montesquieu.) 

This  confection  is  made  entirely  of  cashmere  lined  with  silk,  and 
is  striped  with  silk  braid  of  two  widths,  1  broad  and  3  narrow  ones 
alternately.  It  is  made  with  short  rounded  basques  behind,  and 
pans  d’efole  in  front.  The  large  “Odette”  sleeve  is  ornamented  at 
the  bottom  with  a  bouillonne,  which  forms  a  heading  to  a  woollen 
lace.  The  same  lace  is  carried  round  the  confection,  the  basques 
having  also  a  bouillonne  to  match  that  upon  the  sleeves.  The 
straight  high  collar  incloses  a  lace  edging,  and  is  fastenetl  by  a 
knot  of  ribbon,  the  long  ends  of  which  reach  to  the  waist.  A 
similar  how  is  placed  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  back.  The  Regina  bonnet  bas  a  soft  crown  of  black  faille, 
embroidered  with  red  rosebuds,  and  surrounded  by  a  torsade  of  red 
faille  ribbons,  the  bows  of  which  form  a  cluster  in  front,  out  of 
which  springs  a  plume  of  black  feathers,  falling  back  over  the  crown. 
Underneath  the  brim  is  a  full  wreath  of  strawberry  flowers,  with 
leaves,  varying  in  colour  from  the  palest  to  the  deepest  shade. 

196. — SrniNO  CosTCMES  fob  Rots. 

Fig.  i.  Costume  for  a  little  boy  of  nine  years  of  age  in  light 
brown  cloth .  Short  trousers  fitting  at  the  knees  with  straps  and 
buttons.  The  paletot  is  ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  buttons, 
and  three  to  match  are  on  each  sleeve.  Shirt-collar  turned  down 
with  a  blue  necktie.  Bcarnais  cap  of  blue  cloth,  and  half  highlow 
boots  of  brown. 

Fig.  3.  Dress  for  a  little  boy  of  from  three  to  five  years  of  age, 
made  of  naval  blue  Sicilienne.  The  skirt,  which  has  no  fulness  in 
front,  is  trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon  and  rouleaux  of  silk  to  match 
in  colour.  The  waistcoat  is  of  silk,  with  blue  steel  buttons ;  the 
tight-fitting-jacket  is  of  the  Sicilienne,  with  a  turnetl-back  collar, 
and  is  cut  away  in  front  showing  the  waistcoat,  and  together  with 
the  cuffs  is  trimmwl  with  two  rows  of  rouleaux  to  match  the  skirt. 
Sailor  hat  of  black  felt,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon,  with  floating 
ends. 

197. — Home  Dress. 

Bodice  and  tunic  of  nainsook.  The  former,  tight-fitting,  with 
roundetl  basques  in. front,  is  double-brcaste<l,  with  small-pleated 
frill  and  double  row  of  buttons,  and  is  slightly  open  at  the  throat 
with  a  collarette  formed  by  a  plaited  frill  to  match,  turned  back, 
and  fastened  with  a  knot  of  white  Surah.  The  sleeves  are  trimmed 
to  match,  with  frills  and  bows.  The  bottom  of  the  tunic  has  three 
small  folds  of  the  stuff  above  a  flounce  to  match  those  on  the 
bodice,  and  is  drawn  up  at  the  back  and  fastened  with  a  bow. 
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198. — SmiNO  Costume. 

The  mantle  is  made  in  Sicilienne,  mantelet  shape  in  front,  and 
Metteniieh  behind.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  kind  of  hood  at  the  back, 
formed  by  a  double  pleat  covered  with  passementerie.  It  is  drawn 
in  and  fasteneil  with  strinp;s  (tied  underneath)  at  the  waist,  from 
whence  it  falls  in  postillion  basques  upon  the  skirt.  Passementerie 
roiind  the  edges,  and  a  deep  ruche  round  the  throat.  The  straw 
Inmnct  is  of  sailor  shape,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  blue 
ribbon  under  the  brim,  and  with  a  feather  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  straw  above,  with  blue  ribbon  ending  in  a  bow  at  the  back. 

199. — Hat,  Cap,  Coll.abs,  &c. 

I  and  *.  Morning  caps  for  an  elderly  lady  in  nainsook,  broderie 
Anglaise,  and  colounnl  silk. 

3  and  4.  Collars  in  pleated  and  plain  linen. 

5.  White  chip  hat,  with  Amazon  feather,  bow  of  ribbon  and  rose. 

6  and  7.  Ladies’  dressing  jackets,  in  white  cambric.  No.  6  is 
simply  pleated.  No.  7  is  handsomely  trimmed  with  puffings  of  cam¬ 
bric  and  Madeira  work. 

8.  Morning  collar  and  chemisette  in  white  linen. 

*00. — Bkide’s  and  Bbidesmaid’s  Dbesses. 

1.  Bride’s  dress  in  white  Sicilienne;  long  trained  skirt  with  Bul¬ 
garian  fold,  trimmed  with  white  faille  echarpe,  e<lge<l  with  lace ; 
cuirasse  corsage,  raye  with  lace  insertion.  Charlotte  Corday  fichu 
in  crepe  lisse  and  white  lace,  with  faille  bow  and  bunch  of  orange 
flowers.  Veil  a  la  Juive  in  Brussels  net,  and  orange  flowers  in  the 
coifiurc. 

*.  Bridesmaid’s  dress.  Plain  trained  skirt  in  grey  faille,  raised 
en  pouff"  by  an  echarpe  in  pink  crepe  de  Chine  or  faille.  Cuirasse 
bodice  in  pink  faille,  long  bas(]ue3  in  front,  short  postilion  at  the 
back.  Renaissance  damask  hat  in  pearl  grey,  and  pink ;  butterfly 
bow,  and  long  white  feather. 

101  and  *0*. — Stand  fob  Fruit-Knives. 

A  stand  of  carveil  stained  wood,  of  which  the  foot  is  covered  with 
bead-work.  The  pattern  will  be  seen  in  illustration  *oe.  It  is 
worked  on  canvas. 

203. — Embboideeed  Bed-Pocket 
Of  grey  linen,  worked  with  scarlet  wool  in  satin  stitch  and  overcast 
stitch.  Round  the  edges  of  the  jjocket  and  flaps  thick  scarlet 
worsted  cord  is  sewn,  and  at  the  three  upper  corners  are  fastenetl 
metal  rings,  oveicast  with  scarlet  wool.  A  scarlet  cord  is  passed 
through  tliesc  rings,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  scarlet  tassels 
are  attached  to  complete  the  design. 

104  and  205. — Two  Inseetions  in  Embroidebt. 

For  No.  *04  trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  and  place  over  it 
either  Brussels  net  or  mull  muslin  ;  go  over  the  outlines  with  em¬ 
broidery  cotton  and  work  them  in  overcast  stitch.  The  veinings 
are  worked  in  overcast  stitch,  and  the  raised  spots  in  satin  stitch. 
The  edges  of  the  insertion  are  worked  with  buttonhole  stitch. 

In  No.  *05  the  tracing  is  placed  under  nainsook  or  mull  muslin, 
the  outline  gone  over  in  embroidery  cotton,  and  the  wheels  worked 
with  fine  thread.  The  outlines  of  the  pattern  are  then  worktal 
over  with  buttonhole  stitch,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  embroidery 
filled  in  with  satin  stitch. 

*06. — Black  Ebont  Fan. 

The  fan  is  lined  with  black  silk. 

*07  and  *08. — Fan. 

No.  208  has  a  frame  of  black  polished  cane  covered  with  black 
satin.  It  is  embroidered  with  different  coloured  purse  silks,  and 
finished  off  with  a  vandyketl  frill  of  black  satin.  In  the  centre,  the 
fan  is  fitted  with  a  nng,  cord,  and  tassel.  Illustration  *07  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  it  appears  when  closed. 

*09. — Pabasoi.. 

Parasol  of  pale  grey  poult  dc  stne,  lined  with  whit  3  lutestring, 
edged  with  one  row  of  guipure  insertion,  to  which  is  sewn  a  grey 
silk  fringe.  Handle  of  carve  d  black  wood. 

*10.— E.mbeoideeed  Tbateli.ing-Case. 

This  is  an  oblong  black  leather  case,  opening  at  the  top,  and 
fastening  with  a  small  clasp.  The  inside  of  the  opening  part  is  em¬ 
broidered,  and  the  elesign  is  traced  on  the  leather  and  gone  over 
with  gold  and  black  silk  cord,  sewn  on  with  silk.  The  case  has 
partitions  in  the  interior,  one  of  which  holds  a  crystal  flask  and 
drinking-glass,  held  in  place  by  an  elastic  band,  and  the  others  are 
fitted  with  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  serviette.  A  leather  strap  with 
buckles  passes  round  the  case. 


*11.  — Embboideeed  Travelling-Case  of  Black  Russian 
Leather. 

The  lid  opens  on  a  hinge  and  is  closed  hy  a  metal  lock.  The 
case  contains  drinking-glass,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  eggeup,  saltcellar, 
and  corkscrew.  Outside  the  ease  is  an  embroidery  of  black  or 
coloured  purse  silk  in  overcast  stitch.  The  glass  and  eggeup  are 
made  of  horn. 

*12. — Insertion  in  Darning  on  Net. 

When  the  design  has  been  traced  on  tracing-pajier  it  is  em¬ 
broidered  on  fine  Brussels  net.  JBoth  the  outlines  and  the  filling  up 
of  the  flowers  are  embroidered  with  fine  glace  thread. 

*13  and  *14. — Parasol. 

Parasol  of  fawn-coloured  poult  de  sole,  lined  with  white  lutestring 
and  edged  with  two  rows  of  yak  hiee;  handle  of  brown  wood,  bows 
and  l(H)ps  of  grosgrain  ribbon,  edged  with  lace. 

*15. — Parasol. 

Parasol  of  black  cordwl  silk,  edged  with  hlack  guipure  lace.  Each 
section  of  the  parasol  has  an  embroidery  of  black  soutache.  The 
silk  is  cut  away  from  the  embroidery,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
so  as  to  display  the  lining  of  black  grenadine.  Handle  of  yellow 
horn. 

216. — Parasol. 

Parasol  of  black  taffetas,  lined  with  white  lutestring  and  richly 
trimmed  with  guipure  laee;  an  embroidery  of  leaves  and  sprays' 
Handle  of  carved  black  wood. 

217. — Embroidered  Case  for  Candle  and  Inkstand. 

Case  covered  with  brown  Russian  leather  and  consisting  of  two 
circ\ilar  trays  joined  together  by  a  screw.  Our  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  them  as  they  appear  open  and  shut.  The  glass  inkstand  is 
inclosed  in  a  bronze  case,  which  opens  and  shuts  with  a  sjiring.  The 
lid  has  embroidery.  The  pattern  having  been  traced  on  the  leather, 
embroidery  is  workeil  with  gold  cord,  black  and  coloured  purse  silk, 
iu  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  point  russe. 

*18. — Travelling-Bag, 

Bag  of  black  Russian  leather  with  outside  pocket,  on  the  flap  of 
which  is  an  embroidery  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  of  which  we 
give  a  full-sized  pattern  in  our  Pattern  Sheet.  It  is  w  rked  with 
either  black  or  coloured  purse  silk.  The  bag  is  furni  ffied  with 
brass  rings,  through  which  a  black  leather  strap  is  passed. 

ti9,  2*0,  and  **i. — Ornamental  Gardbn-B.asket. 

Narrow,  upright  basket  of  fancy  straw,  trimmed  with  straw  braid 
and  cord.  Round  the  basket  is  a  border  workwl  with  three  shades 
of  grass-green  filoselle.  For  design  in  the  original  size  see  illus¬ 
trations  *19  and  221.  These  borders  are  made  by  threading  the 
filoselle  between  small,  cylindrical-shaped  pieces  of  straw  in  the 
manner  shown  iu  our  illustration.  The  braid  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  basket  is  then  embroidered  in  point  russe  with  green  filoselle. 
The  upper  part  of  the  basket  is  fitted  with  a  bag  of  grass-green 
taffetas,  which  is  drawn  up  with  cord  and  tassels.  The  sewing  on 
of  the  bag  is  hidden  by  a  niching  of  tafletas,  carefully  fringed  out, 
after  it  has  been  pleated.  In  the  original  basket  the  border  markeil 
No.  219  was  selected,  and  worked  with  three  shades  of  brown 
filoselle. 

*2*. — Point  Lace. 

This  design  is  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  may  be 
embroidered  with  white  point  laee  braid  on  fine  white.net,  for  trimming 
washing  materials ;  or,  executed  with  black  or  coloured  braid  on 
black  net,  it  looks  extremely  well  on  dresses,  paletots,  &c.  The 
single  patterns  are  darncil  and  overcast  on  the  net ;  the  biaid  is 
then  sewn  on  in  overcast  stitch,  and  the  net  cut  away  from  the 
embroidery,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

*23. — Point  Lace  Insertion. 

This  insertion  is  useful  for  many  parts  of  the  toilette.  It  is  of 
black  silk  point  lace  braid,  with  purls  at  both  wlges,  which  is 
placetl  over  the  traced  design,  and  turned  over  at  each  corner.  The 
wheels  are  worked  with  black  silk  according  to  illustration.  The 
braid  is  sewn  neatly  together  at  the  places  where  it  crosses. 

**3A  and  2*38. — Two  Collars. 

223A.  Wolsey  collar  of  fine  linen,  plainly  stitched. 

223B.  Collar  k  la  Qalatea,  with  turned  l'owii  ends. 
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224. — Crochet  Square  for  Coverlets,  &c. 

This  patteni  looks  best  in  rather  coarse  crochet  cotton ;  it  is  coin- 
incnccd  in  the  centre,  and  crocheted  in  backward  and  forward  rows 
as  follows : —  1st  row  :  Ki^ht  side  of  the  work  :  1 1  chain,  going  back 
along  them  miss  1,  10  double ;  3  times  alternately  10  chain,  going 
back  along  them  miss  i,  9  double;  1  double  where  i  double  was 
crocheted  before,  ind  row  :  Turn  the  work,  *  miss  i,  8  double  in 
the  back  parts  of  the  stitch  as  seen  from  this  side  of  the  work,  3 
double  in  the  back  of  the  next  stitch,  i  double  in  the  next  free  chain, 
3  double  in  the  free  part  of  the  following  chain,  8  double  in  the 
next  8  chain,  miss  i,  repeat  3  times  from  *.  3rd  row :  Turn  the 
work ;  join  to  the  last  double,  and  always  crochet  iu  the  back  part 
of  the  stitch;  miss  1,  8  double,  3  double  in  the  next  stitch,  3  double, 
3  double  in  the  next  stitch,  8  double,  miss  i,  repeat  3  times  from  *. 
4th  to  ixth  row:  Like  the  3rd;  but  to  increase  the  square,  widen 
by  2  stitches  in  every  row  between  the  previous  increasings.  12th 
row :  Turn  the  work  ;  join  to  the  first  stitch,  *  miss  i,  8  double,  3 
double  in  one  stitch,  8  double,  put  the  neeille  into  the  back  part  of 
the  next  stitch,  and  with  the  stitch  still  on  the  needle  crochet  3 
double  long  treble  in  the  free  part  of  the  centre  double  of  the  8th  row', 
drawing  up  the  upper  parts  together  instead  of  sep  irately,  with  the 
stitch  first  put  on  the  needle;  3  double,  3  double  long  treble  like 
the  above  described,  iu  the  same  stitch  where  the  last  3  were 
crocheted  (see  illustration),  8  double,  3  double  iu  the  next  stitch, 
8  double,  miss  i,  repeat  from  *.  13th  row :  Like  the  3rd  to  the  1  ith 
rows.  14th  row :  Turn  the  work,  join  to  the  first  stitch,  8  double, 
3  double  in  the  next  stitch,  1 2  double,  4  long  treble  in  the  free  part  of 
the  next  stitch  in  the  wrong  side  of  the  last  row  but  i,  miss  1,12  douUe, 

double  in  the  next  stitch,  8  double,  miss  i,  repeat  from  *.  15th 
to  17th  row:  Like  the  3rd  to  iith,  only  in  the  isth  row  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  crochet  i  treble  instead  of  i  double  in  the  stitches  missed  in 
the  previous  row,  and  to  miss  the  4  long  treble ;  join  to  the  first 
stitch,  fasten  and  cut  off  the  thread ;  then,  to  fill  up  the  spaces  at 
the  comers  of  the  square,  join  on  the  thread  and  crochet  8  double, 
beginning  in  the  ist  row  of  the  3  double  in  i  stitch,  miss  2,  8  do:ible, 
*  turn  the  work,  i  chain,  7  double  in  the  last  8  double,  miss  2, 
7  double,  repeat  from  *  till  the  square  is  shaped,  decreasing  of 
course  by  2  stitches  in  each  repetition;  fasten  and  cut  oiT  the  thread; 
then  when  the  square  is  finished  off,  crochet  round  a  row  of  double 
crochet,  with  3  stitches  in  each  corner  stitch ;  turn  the  work.  19th 
row  :  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  then  alternately  1  treble 
in  the  next  stitch  but  i,  i  chain,  in  the  corners  3  treble  separated 
by  I  chain,  join  to  the  first  stitch.  20th  and  21st  round:  Like  the 
last  but  I. 

224A. — Crochet  Over-Shoes  fob  Children  One  Year  Old. 

The  shoe  is  crocheted  with  white  single  Berlin  wool,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  embroidery  of  pink  filoselle  in  point  russe.  The 
stitches  used  are  Tunisian  or  Victoria,  and  the  upper  portion  is  in 
an  openwork  pattern.  Begin  from  the  back  with  a  chain  of  38 
stitches,  and  crochet  to  and  fro  in  a  ribbesl  design  1 3  rows  as  fol¬ 
lows:—!  double  in  the  back  part  of  the  stitch  (working  part) ;  before 
tbe  beginning  of  the  row  one  chain  stitch  is  crochet^  and  missed 
in  the  succeeding  row.  20  rows  follow  in  the  same  ribbtsl  pattern ; 
the  first  row  is  crocheted  along  the  25  stitches  of  the  previous  row ; 
in  every  succeeding  row  it  is  necessary  to  decrease  by  one  stitch 


alternately  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  row,  so  that  one  side 
of  the  work  fomis  a  slant  and  the  other  a  straight  line.  This  com¬ 
pletes  half  the  shoe  part.  The  other  half  is  worked  in  reverse  order 
of  rows  in  the  free  parts  of  the  foundation  stitches.  The  straight 
side  of  the  work  next  the  sole  is  etlged  with  two  rows  in  the  aliove 
pattern.  In  the  first  of  these  rows  every  z  marginal  stitches  of 
the  central  6  ribs  are  crocheted  together,  and  in  the  2nd  row  the 
3  centre  stitches  arc  crocheted  together.  Then  fold  the  work  so 
that  the  foundation  stitches  form  the  centre,  and  sew  the  work 
together  on  the  wrong  side.  The  two  halves  of  the  so  far  completed 
shoe,  including  the  crossway  side,  are  now  edged  round  with  4  more 
rows  in  the  same  pattern.  In  the  3rd  of  these  rows  the  two  halves 
are  joined  at  the  toe  by  10  chain  stitches,  and  in  the  4tfi  I’O'v 
double  crochet  is  to  be  worked  in  these  stitches  as  usual.  The 
strip  on  the  front  of  the  shoe  is  worked  separately  in  Tunisian  cro¬ 
chet.  Along  10  chain  crochet  3S  rows  of  Victoria  crochet.  The 
strip  is  then  joined  to  the  shoe  in  the  manner  shown  iu  our  illus¬ 
tration,  and  the  point  russe  is  worked  with  pink  filoselle.  The  upper 
part  is  now  edged  with  3  rounds  of  Vandykes,  as  follows  : — 

ist  round:  Alternately  i  double.  3  chain,  miss  i,  close  with  1 
slip  stitch.  ' 

2nd  round:  2  slip  stitches,  *  3  chain,  1  double  iu  t'le  centre  of 
the  next  3  chain,  5  treble  in  the  next  3  chain,  i  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  next  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *,  arranging  so  that  the 
last  double  is  worked  in  the  2nd  slip  stitch. 

3rd  round  :  i  slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  5  treble  in  the 
2  next  stitches,  *  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  stitches,  6 
treble  in  the  3  next  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  This  completes  the 
shoe.  The  stocking  part  is  worked  in  one  piece  with  the  shoe  as 
follows : — Turn  down  the  Vandykes  (see  illustration)  and  crochet 
in  the  free  part  of  the  marginal  stitches  as  follows  : — 

Alternately  1  treble,  i  chain.  There  should  be  23  treble  iu  this 
round. 

2nd  round :  1  slip  stitch,  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble, 
then  alternately  i  treble,  i  chain,  miss  1.  Now  follow  10  more 
rounds  like  the  last;  but  in  the  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  a  few  stitches  are 
increased  in  the  centre  of  the  back  by  omitting  to  miss  a  stitch 
between  the  i  chain  and  the  treble.  This  stocking  part  is  edged 
with  Vandykes  in  the  following  way  : — 

1st  round :  i  double,  3  chain,  miss  2,  repeat. 

2nd  round  :  2  slip  stitches,  *  i  chain,  5  treble  in  the  centre  ot  the 
next  3  chain,  1  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  chain, 
repeat.  The  last  double  stitch  should  be  worked  in  the  2nd  of  the 
2  slip  stitches.  Consult  the  illustration,  and  thread  them  through 
the  row  of  holes  in  the  manner  there  described. 

225. — Design  for  a  Slipper. 

This  slipper,  which  is  made  of  fawn-coloured  cloth,  has  an  ap¬ 
plique  of  the  same  coloured  cloth  in  lighter  shades.  T.“'.e  scroll  is 
m:ide  of  fawn-coloured  silk  braid,  the  edges  worked  with  button¬ 
hole  stitch  in  yellow  purse  silk.  The  fiowers  are  embroidered  in 
satin  stitch  with  crimson,  white,  and  hlue  purse  silk  ;  the  calices 
in  the  knotted  stitch  and  point  russe  with  brown  and  yellow  silk. 
For  the  leaves  and  foliage  green  and  brown  purse  silk  is  used,  and 
the  rest  of  the  pattern  worked  in  satin,  chain,  and  overcast  stitch 
The  feather  stitch  is  worked  with  brown  silk  of  two  shades. 


DELAY. 

Taste  the  sweetness  of  delaying, 

Till  the  hour  shall  come  for  saying 
That  I  love  you  with  my  soul  -, 

Have  you  never  thought  your  heart 
Finds  a  something  in  the  part. 

It  would  miss  from  out  the  whole  ? 

In  this  rosebud  you  have  given. 

Sleeps  that  perfect  rose  of  heaven 
That  in  Fancy’s  garden  blows  ; 

Wake  it  not  by  touch  or  sound. 

Lest,  perchance,  ’twere  lost,  not  found, 

In  the  opening  of  the  rose. 


Dear  to  me  is  this  reflection 
Of  a  fair  and  far  perfection. 

Shining  through  a  veil  undrawn  ; 

Ask  no  question  then  of  fate ; 

Yet  a  little  longer  wait 

In  the  beauty  of  the  dav  n. 

Through  our  mornings,  veiled  and  tender. 
Shines  a  day  of  golden  splendour. 

Never  yet  fulfilled  by  day  -, 

Ah  !  if  love  be  male  complete. 

Will  it,  can  it,  be  so  sweet 

As  this  ever-sweet  delay  ?  x 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


Mr.  MAPLESON  has  secured  a  great  attraction 
for  the  off  nights  of  his  opera  season  in  the 
person  of  Signor  Salvini,  the  Italian  tragedian,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  on  Thursday, 
April  1st,  .as  Othello  in  an  Italian  version  of  Shak- 
speare’s  great  tragedy.  Though  he  has  already  gained 
a  very  great  reputation,  both  in  his  native  land  and 
in  America,  Signor  Salvini’s  name  was  hardly  known 
among  us,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  audience 
that  filled  Drury  Lane  were  doubtless  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  remarkable  performance  that  rewarded 
their  curiosity.  It  is  not  without  good  cause  being 
shown  that  an  English  audience  will  condone  a  version 
in  a  foreign  tongue  of  one  of  our  great  national  poet’s 
masterpieces,  in  which  the  translator,  unable  to  express 
the  pregnant  language  and  bold  imagery  of  the  original, 
takes  refuge  in  a  series  of  commonplace  paraphrases, 
and  the  majestic  rhythm  of  the  lines  is  entirely  sacri¬ 
ficed  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Italian  version 
adopted  by  Signor  Salvini  is  as  inadequate  in  both 
respects  as  translations  of  Shakspeare  invariably  are  ; 
but  the  Italian  tragedian  is  an  actor  of  no  common 
ability,  and  he  bore  down  by  sheer  force  of  dramatic 
power  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  He  has  natural  gifts 
of  the  very  highest  order,  a  fine,  well-proportioned 
figure,  a  remarkably  expressive  face,  a  voice  singularly 
rich  and  melodious,  while  his  attitudes  and  his  bear¬ 
ing  aie  stately  and  dignified.  His  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  brave  Moor,  if  not  altogether  in  har¬ 
mony  with  pre-existing  notions,  is  eminently  distinct, 
intelligent  and  consistent.  Othello,  as  depicted  by 
Signor  Salvini,  is  a  man  capable  of  the  highest  bravery 
and  the  tenderest  affection  ;  but  the  savage  blood  still 
flows  in  his  veins,  and  as  the  poison  of  lago  works 
the  gallant  soldier  and  the  affectionate  husband  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  play  gradually  loses  his  humanity, 
and  becomes  transformed  into  a  brute,  murdering  his 
wife  and  killing  himself  with  characteristic  violence. 
To  our  English  tastes  the  manner  in  which  the  two  last 
incidents  are  represented  is  horrible  in  its  intense 
realism  -,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  extraordinary 
power  of  the  actor,  and  in  spite  of  much  that  has  been 
said,  and  probably  will  be  said,  to  the  contrary,  we 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  consistent 
carrying  out  of  his  conception  of  the  character. 

Looking  at  the  performance  more  in  detail,  we  may 
)bserve  that  the  delivery  of  the  grand  speech,  “  Most 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors,”  which  one  has 
been  wont  to  look  upon  as  the  first  great  opportunity 
in  the  part,  in  some  aspects  was  disappointing,  owing 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  that  absence  of  measured  rhythm 
in  the  lines  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  partly 
also  to  a  sort  of  self-reservation  on  the  part  of  the 
actor.  Still  in  this  scene  there  were  some  grand  bits 
of  acting.  The  look  of  mingled  pity  and  love  with 
which  he  devours  Desdemona  on  her  appearance  before 
the  council,  and  the  sudden  flash  of  suspicion  evoked 


by  Brabantio’s  caution,  “  She  has  deceived  her  father, 
and  may  thee,”  were  sufficient  to  show  the  audience 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  performance  they  were  come 
to  witness.  The  next  act,  in  which  the  most  notice¬ 
able  points  were  the  affectionate  tenderness  with  which 
he  welcomes  Desdemona,  and  the  blaze  of  anger  into 
which  he  is  kindled  by  the  quarrel  between  Cassio  and 
Roderigo,  heightened  the  favourable  impression  created 
by  the  first  act.  But  it  was  in  the  third  act  that  Signor 
Salvini  put  forth  his  full  power,  and  roused  the  house 
to  absolute  enthusiasm.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  imagine  a  more  masterly  delineation  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  Othello’s  jealousy  against  which  his  better 
nature  struggles  so  hard,  or  a  more  splendid  outburst 
of  passion  than  that  displayed  when,  at  the  production 
of  the  fatal  handkerchief,  he  seizes  lago  by  the  throat, 
hurls  him  to  the  ground,  and  makes  as  though  he 
would  trample  him  into  dust.  It  was  a  grand  effort, 
and  won  from  the  audience  a  perfect  storm  of  cheering. 
To  use  Garrick’s  famous  words,  the  house  “  rose  at” 
the  actor.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the 
details  of  this  remarkable  performance  to  the  end.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  Signor  Salvini’s  triumph  was 
unquestionable  in  spite  of  the  terrible  realism  of  the 
last  scene.  He  is  supported  by  a  company  who  are 
of  no  great  merit  individually,  but  they  act  admirably 
well  together.  The  Desdemona  and  lago  are,  next  to 
Othello,  the  best  of  the  cast,  but  both  are  wanting  in 
power  and  are  inclined  to  be  monotonous  in  style. 

With  this  remarkable  exception  nothing  of  very  great 
importance  has  occurred  since  we  last  wrote  in  the 
domain  of  the  drama.  At  many  of  the  most  popular 
theatres  the  bills  are  unchanged,  so  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  what  has  been  provided  has  been  found 
sufficiently  attractive.  At  the  Adelphi  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  a  dramatised  version  of  Dickens’s  Nicholas 
Nicklehy,  supported  by  some  of  the  most  popular  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mr.  Chatterton’s  extensive  company.  There 
is  perhaps  no  novelist  whose  works  are  so  difficult  to 
present  in  an  acceptable  dramatic  form  as  Charles 
Dickens.  The  wide  range  of  the  story  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  the  characters  and  subsidiary  episodes 
render  in  all  cases  a  satisfactory  representation  almost 
an  impossibility.  So  much  has  to  be  abandoned  alto¬ 
gether,  and  so  much  kept  in  the  background,  that  it  is 
impossible  by  any  effort  of  condensation  to  present 
upon  the  stage  anything  more  than  a  few  leading 
episodes  in  the  story.  In  the  present  version  the 
whole  interest  centres  in  the  unfortunate  Smike,  who, 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Lydia  Foote  certainly  becomes  a 
most  interesting  personage,  but  will  hardly  satisfy  the 
genuine  admirers  of  Dickens,  who  are  accustomed  to 
have  before  their  mind’s  eye  a  very  different  ideal  of 
the  poor  starved  drudge  than  is  presented  by  Miss 
Foote’s  comely  face  and  figure.  To  the  general  play¬ 
goer,  who  is  no  stickler  for  Dickens’s  text,  the  Adelphi 
version  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  enough,  but  “  we 
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others”  are  more  satisfied  with  Mr.  Emery’s  John 
Browdie  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon’s  Mrs.  Squeers. 
The  Yokes  family  wind  up  the  evening  at  the  Adelphi 
with  their  laughable  divertissement  The  Belles  of  the 
Kitchen. 

At  the  Royalty  Messrs.  Arthur  Sullivan  and  W.  S. 
Gilbert  have  united  in  perpetuating  one  of  the  richest 
pieces  of  absurdity  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  day. 
The  fun  of  the  thing  is  simply  excruciating,  and  the 
music  is  in  its  way  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  famous 
Cox  and  Box.  Such  a  wonderful  piece  of  consistent 
incongruity  could  have  come  from  no  pen  but  that  of 
the  author  of  the  Bab  Ballads,  and  no  one  but  Mr. 
Sullivan  could  so  exactly  have  caught  in  music  the 
spirit  of  the  librettist.  The  whole  affair  is  the  wildest 
possible  burlesque  of  a  trial  for  breach  of  promise, 
which  is  begun,  c  arried  through,  and  concluded  in  just 
the  most  impossible  way.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  should  hear  Mr.  Fred 
Sullivan,  in  the  character  of  the  learned  judge,  tell  in  ap¬ 
propriate  strains  the  story  of  his  elevation  to  the  bench, 
and  see  his  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty 
before  him  by  the  simple  process  of  marrying  the 
plaintiff  himself. 

At  the  Globe  we  have  a  revised  edition  of  Miss 
Lydia  Thompson’s  perennial  Blue  Beard  with  new 
songs,  jokes,  and  dresses,  and  it  is,  if  possible, 
funnier  and  more  bright  and  sparkling  than  ever, 
though  the  old  points  of  the  piece  are  still  the 
favourites.  The  burlesque  is  preceded  by  a  piece 
entitled  The  Guinea  Stamp,  the  idea  of  which  is  of 
course  taken  from  Burns’  famous  lines,  but  the  exem¬ 
plification  of  them  in  the  play  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
identify.  Mr.  Brough  has  a  gtx)d  part  as  a  rustic 
carpenter,  brought  into  close  connection  with  fashion¬ 
able  society  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  a  country 
gentleman,  and  Miss  Rachel  Sanger  does  her  best  with 
the  part  of  the  said  sister.  But  the  members  of  the 
company  who  are  entrusted  with  the  task  of  imper¬ 
sonating  members  of  the  aristocracy  show  so  complete 
an  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  manners  of  good  society 
as  almost  to  turn  the  whole  affair  into  a  burlesque. 
Were  the  piece  worth  the  trouble,  we  could  indicate  a 
number  of  solecisms  of  this  sort  which  should  never 
be  tolerated  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre  like  the  Globe. 

Mr.  Gye  commenced  his  Italian  opera  season  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Tuesday,  March  ^o,  with  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Rossini’s  masterpiece,  IVilUam  Tell.  The 
opera  is  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  Covent  Garden 
chorus  and  orchestra,  and  with  three  such  admirable 
representatives  of  the  leading  parts  of  Tell,  Arnoldo, 
and  Walter  as  M.  Maurel,  Signor  Marini,  and  Signor 
Bagagiolo,  a  thoroughly  satisfactoiy  performance  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  French  baritone  proved 
himself  thoroughly  up  to  his  work  both  in  singing  and 
acting,  though  his  singing  is  of  course  far  behind  that 
of  his  talented  compatriot,  M.  Faure,  both  as  regards 
brilliancy  of  execution  and  beauty  of  voice,  and  his 
acting  lacks,  to  a  certain  extent,  fire  and  intensity. 
Signor  Marini  thoroughly  vindicated  his  claim  to  be 
the  best  living  representative  of  Arnoldo,  singing  the 
music  unaltered  with  rare  energy  and  brilliancy,  and 


displaying  as  an  actor  considerable  dramatic  power. 
The  other  member  of  the  distinguished  trio.  Signor 
Bagagiolo,  is  inferior  to  his  brother  artists  as  an  actor, 
but  his  superb  bass  voice  told  with  magnificent  effect 
both  in  the  solos  and  the  concerted  music.  The  gem 
of  the  performance  was,  as  it  should  be,  the  grand 
trio  in  the  third  act,  in  which  each  of  the  artists  put 
forth  his  powers  to  the  full  with  grand  effect.  The 
female  parts  were  assigned  between  Madlle.  Scalchi 
(Eduige),  and  Madlle.  Bianchi  (Mathilde),  Madlle. 
Cottino  taking  the  small  part  of  the  boy  Jemmy. 
Madlle.  Bianchi  will  be  remembered  as  having  made  a 
very  favourable  impression  on  the  occasion  of  her  dHut 
last  season,  and  her  performance,  though  leaving  much 
to  be  desired,  was  one  of  the  distinct  successes  of  the 
evening  -,  her  voice  is  pure  and  even,  and  very  flexible 
in  the  execution  of  florid  passages.  The  other  parts 
were  well  filled,  the  veteran  Sigftor  Tagliafico  taking, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  part  of  Gessler.  The  pic¬ 
turesque  overture,  the  best  Rossini  ever  wrote,  was 
played  with  great  spirit,  and  in  answer  to  a  unanimous 
demand  the  quick  movement  was  repeated.  The  mise- 
en-scent  was  on  the  usual  scale  of  grandeur,  and  the 
lovely  scenery  painted  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Beverley, 
though  not  so  fresh  as  it  was,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  general  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  On  Saturday 
Signor  de  Sanctis  made  his  first  appearance  as  the 
Duke  in  Verdi’s  Ballo  in  Maschera,  and  achieved  a 
moderate  success.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mario  in  this,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  his  impersonations,  and  it  is  no  reproach 
to  the  new  tenor  to  say  that  he  falls  very  short  of  the 
great  original.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  comparisons 
apart.  Signor  de  Sanctis  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any 
great  acquisition  to  Mr.  Gye’s  company. 

On  Monday,  the  5th,  Herr  Serdeman,  one  of  Mr. 
Gye’s  new  basses,  was  to  have  made  his  debut  as 
Bertram  in  Meyerbeer’s  Roberto  il  Diavolo,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  he  did  not  appear,  and  the  part 
was  filled  by  Signor  Bagagiolo,  who  sang  the  music 
superbly,  but  showed  a  want  of  dramatic  power  in  his 
acting.  Signor  Marini  took  the  title  role,  and  achieved 
a  decided  success.  Madame  Vilda  was  Alice,  and 
Mdlle.  Smeroschi  Isabella.  The  grand  scene  of  the 
resuscitation  of  the  nuns  produced  the  usual  effect,  to 
which  the  graceful  dancing  of  Mdlle.  Girod,  as  Elena, 
greatly  contributed.  The  interest  of  the  performance 
of  Don  Giovanni  on  Saturday,  April  loth,  centred 
mainly  in  the  first  appearance  of  Mdlle.  Zare  Thalberg 
in  the  character  of  Zerlina.  The  young  artiste  being 
the  daughter  of  the  great  pianist  Thalberg,  and  the 
occasion  being  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  public  curiosity  was  greatly  stimulated 
Few  of  the  audience  could  have  anticipated  the  very 
great  success  she  was  destined  to  achieve,  but  from 
the  first  moment  she  appeared  on  the  stage  Mdlle. 
Thalberg  carried  all  before  her.  No  doubt  the  per¬ 
sonal  charms  of  the  young  singer  aided  very  consider¬ 
ably  the  favourable  impression  she  made  upon  the 
audience,  but  she  gained  her  success  by  legitimate 
means,  evincing  the  possession  of  a  pure  soprano  voice 
of  considerable  power  and  flexibility,  and  showing  in 
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her  acting  a  true  dramatic  instinct.  As  the  young  artiste 
is  not  yet  seventeen  a  performance  complete  in  all 
respects  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  judge  her  by  the  standard  one  would  adopt 
in  criticising  an  experienced  vocalist.  But  her  success 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unquestionable,  and  if  she 
goes  on  as  she  has  begun  she  may  look  for  a  brilliant 
future  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  operatic 
firmament. 

At  Drury  Lane  Mr.  Mapleson  opened  his  campaign 
»n  Saturday,  April  10,  with  Beethoven’s  Fidelia, 
Mdlle.  Titiens,  probably  the  only  adequate  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  character,  appearing  in  the  title  role.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  to  be  said  of  a  performance 
which  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  is  about  the  most 
striking  in  the  great  German  soprano’s  repertory. 
Enough  to  remark  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
obvious  traces  of  her  recent  severe  indisposition, 
Mdlle.  Titiens  was  throughout  the  performance  as  fine 
as  ever.  The  new  tenor.  Signor  Bignardi,  was  some¬ 
what  over-weighted  in  the  very  exacting  and  rather 
thankless  part  of  Florestano  ;  but  Mdlle.  Bauermeister 
made  a  very  charming  Marcellina,  though  her  perform¬ 
ance  lacks  the  mischief  and  sparkle  that  Madame  Sinico, 
the  best  of  Marcellinas,  was  wont  to  throw  into  the 
part.  The  orchestra  were  in  the  very  best  possible 
“  form,’’  and  the  grand  Leonora  No.  3  overture  was 
played  superbly. 

The  winter  series  of  Crystal  Palace  concerts,  now 
concluded,  have  been  especially  interesting.  At  the 
concert  of  March  27  there  were  two  novelties  which 
attracted  special  attention — a  sacred  cantata  by  Bach, 
“My  spirit  was  in  heaviness-,”  and  Schubert’s  “Je¬ 
hovah,”  a  solo  for  tenor,  with  chorus  for  male  voices 
and  accompaniment  added  by  Liszt.  Both  of  these 
works  were  very  finely  performed,  and  were  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  At  the  same  concert  Miss 
Palmer  Introduced  with  great  success  a  fine  contralto 
air  by  Hasse,  whose  music  in  this  country  is  all  but 
unknown.  The  concert  of  the  following  Saturday  was 
signalised  by  the  performance  of  a  new  violin  concerto 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  which,  though  not  in  the 
new  Cambridge  Professor’s  happiest  style,  won  great 
favour  from  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  Mr.  Carrodus. 

The  concert  of  April  lo  was  marked  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  two  pieces  of  importance,  given  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts.  These  were  a  serenade 
for  small  orchestra  by  Brahms,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett’s 
descriptive  fantasia  for  orchestra.  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  Herr  Brahms  is  by  this  time  fairly  well 
known  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  musicians  of  the  advanced  school  known 
popularly  as  the  music  of  the  future,  and  a  special 
interest  attaches  itself  in  consequence  to  anything  that 
comes  from  his  pen.  But  his  serenade  failed  to  make 
the  effect  it  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  create. 
It  has  its  characteristic  points,  no  doubt,  but  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  wanting  in  interest.  Mr.  Barnett’s  fantasia 
met  with  a  much  more  favourable  reception.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  descriptive  music  of  the  very  best  order, 
and  is  peculiarly  bright  and  tuneful.  There  is  little 


doubt  that  ere  long  it  will  be  widely  known  and 
appreciated.  Another  decided  feature  of  the  concert 
was  Herr  Pauer’s  performance  of  Weber’s  ever-accept- 
able  Concert  Stuck.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  is  gaining 
in  popularity  daily,  and  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  the  very 
best  of  our  concert-room  sopranos,  were  the  vocalists. 

The  usual  attractions  at  the  Palace  have  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  series  of  dramatic  performances,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  who 
has  culled  from  our  leading  metropolitan  theatres  a 
company  of  more  than  average  merit.  The  first  per¬ 
formance  of  the  series  was  given  on  Tuesday,  April  13, 
on  which  occasion  the  play  of  Love's  Sacrifice  was  per¬ 
formed  by  a  company  which  included  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward,  Miss  Rachel  Sanger,  Messrs.  C.  V^'yndham, 
W.  Rignold,  H.  Paulton,  J.  C.  Cowper,  and  other 
actors  of  merit.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  per¬ 
formance  was  not  a  very  striking  one.  The  play  is 
feebly  written,  though  it  contains  some  good  situations, 
and  the  actors  were  far  from  being  perfect  in  their 
words.  The  best  of  the  lot  was  Mr.  Paulton,  who, 
by  his  admirable  acting  as  Jean  Rase,  a  dilapidated 
lawyer’s  clerk,  showed  that  he  is  fit  for  something 
better  than  playing  the  leading  comic  part  in  burlesques 
at  the  Alhambra. 

Turning  again  to  matters  purely  musical,  we  find 
little  that  calls  for  special  mention.  We  are  approaching 
the  height  of  the  season,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  The  Albert  Hall 
Choral  Society  finished  their  series  of  concerts  with 
the  usual  Passion  Week  performances  of  Bach’s 
Music  and  Handel’s  Messiah,  and  on  Easter  Monday  a 
miscellaneous  concert  was  given,  which  was  very  largely 
attended.  Since  then  we  understand  that  they  have 
been  engaged  in  active  rehearsal  of  Verdi’s  Requiem,  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  several  performances.  It 
is  certainly  a  pity  that  so  fine  a  choir  should  be  dis¬ 
banded  throughout  all  the  summer  months,  and  we 
wish  we  could  see  a  chance  of  their  being  utilised  with 
interest  to  themselves  and  profit  to  the  management. 
A  grand  yearly  festival,  with  the  production  of 
new  works  by  living  authors  would  be  an  undertaking 
worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  unquestionably  useful  to 
the  cause  of  music. 

I'he  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  pursue  their  usual 
conservative  policy.  The  annual  performances  of  the 
Messiah  at  Easter,  and  Israel  in  Egypt,  given  on  Friday, 
April  9th,  are  the  only  doings  we  have  to  record  of 
this  veteran  association.  Their  conductor’s  Eli  is  the 
oratorio  upon  which  their  powers  are  next  to  be  tried. 

A  few  short  notes  will  terminate  our  record  of  the 
musical  doings  of  the  month.  The  British  Orchestral 
Society  had  a  most  successful  concert  on  Wednesday, 
the  7th,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  George  Mount. 
The  scheme  included  Spohr’s  Power  of  Sound  sym¬ 
phony,  Mr.  Maefarren’s  Festival  Overture,  written  for 
the  Liverpool  Festival,  and  Beethoven’s  superb  E  flat 
concerto  for  pianoforte,  the  solo  part  of  which  was 
played  by  Miss  Emma  Barnett,  who  achieved  a  decided 
success.  Madame  Patey  was  the  vocalist.  The  first 
concert  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society  was  given  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  loth,  in  St.  James’s  Hall. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  April. 

PRIL  is  the  month  of  the  bright  renouveaii  of  all 
nature ;  it  is  also  the  month  of  mystifications. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  custom  which 
allows  of  all  kinds  of  tricks  being  played  on  the  first  of 
April,  but  it  seems  very  widely  spread  throughout  the 
world.  In  England  one  hears  of  “  April  fools,”  .and  in 
France  of  poissons  S Avril  (April  fishes).  If  you  are 
mystified  by  any  one  on  the  first  of  April  you  are  said  to 
have  eaten  of  April  fish.  In  Paris  it  is  the  fashion  to 
make  presents  of  fishes  on  that  day — not  real  fishes,  of 
course,  but  fishes  in  the  way  of  bonbons,  or  toys,  or 
pretty  trifles  such  as  ladies  and  demoiselles  love.  In  all 
confectioners’  shops  the  sugar  eggs  of  Easter  are  re¬ 
placed  by  sugar  fishes.  Bonhonni'eres  are  represented  by 
eels  and  carp,  and  in  fancy  bazaars  workboxes,  jewel- 
cases,  sachets,  and  pincushions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
shape  of  trout  and  mullet,  whiting  and  herring.  Great 
recherche  is  paid  to  all  this  sort  of  thing  in  Paris.  Easter 
eggs  and  April  fishes  are  almost  as  great  occasions  as 
the  New  Year  etrennes  for  giving  and  receiving  pre¬ 
sents. 

Spring  delights  and  winter  gaieties  are  struggling  for 
the  victory  ;  sunshine  and  gay  light,  the  charms  of  the 
country  and  the  dissipation  of  town  life  ;  and  though 
the  chestnut-trees  are  putting  forth  their  leaves  and 
buds,  this  month’s  compte  rendu  is  still  of  balls  and 
fetes.  A  great  deal  of  dancing  has  been  going  on  since 
Easter,  no  doubt  to  compensate  for  so  much  time  lost 
in  the  commencement  of  the  winter.  In  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  at  the  Countess  de  Mirepoix’s,  and  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  at  the  Duchess  d’Audifiret  Pasquier’s, 
there  have  been  balls  perfumed  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  bright  with  the  presence  of  bevies  of 
young  girls.  At  the  latter  ball  Mdlle.  d’Audiffret  Pas- 
quier  was  charming  in  her  fresh  white  toilet,  and  it  was 
generally  remarked  that  youthful  toilettes  were  very 
simple,  white  tarlatan  and  flowers  being  their  ele¬ 
ments. 

Between  these  balls  thete  have  been  several  most  inte¬ 
resting  soirees  de  contrat,  soirees  enough  to  make  young  men 
dream  and  young  girls  sigh,  where  the  settlements  are 
based  upon  millions,  and  the  marriage  fotmed  by  youth 
and  love.  The  exhibition  of  the  trousseau  and  the  cor- 
heille,  and  the  wedding  presents,  adds  a  great  attraction 
to  such  reunions.  Among  the  most  brilliant  of  these 
matrimonial  parties  must  be  mentioned  that  given  by  the 
Marquise  de  Montaignac  on  the  occasion  of  her  son’s 
marriage  with  MdlJe.  Bentzman.  The  Marquis  de 
Montaignac  was  brother-in-law  of  General  Lamoriciere, 
and  in  1848  accompanied  King  Louis  Philippe  from  Le 
Havre  to  England  on  board  the  Rodeur.  The  Princes 
of  Orleans  have  not  forgotten  this  episode,  and  thought 


themselves  bound  to  sign  at  rhe  contrat  oi  Count  Renaud 
de  Montaignac. 

At  the  Comtesse  de  la  Roche- Aymon’s  the  marriage 
contract  united  the  names  of  her  niece,  Mdlle.  Galitzin, 
and  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes.  The  elite  of  our  Parisian 
society  crowded  at  the  Cours  la  Reine  to  congratulate 
the  fiances,  and  gathered  once  more  round  them  two 
days  afterwards  in  the  church  of  Saint  Frangois  Xavier, 
expressing  their  sympathy  to  the  young  couple.  Mdlle. 
Galitzin,  in  her  bridal  toilette,  with  her  lace  veil  put  on 
very  low  over  the  comb,  was  of  a  truly  angelic  beauty, 
and  recalled  the  virgins  of  II  PerOgino. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chaulnes  started  imme¬ 
diately  after  their  marriage  for  Rome,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pope’s  blessing.  From  thence  they  went  on 
to  Frohsdorf  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  Chambord. 

At  the  Spanish  Embassy  and  at  the  Hotel  Andre  there 
have  been  grand  evening  receptions.  Q^een  Isabella 
and  her  sister,  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  Infanta  Christina,  who  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  her  sister,  the  Countess  de  Paris,  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  embassy.  The  duchess  wore  a  diadem  and 
necklace  of  admirable  emeralds  set  round  with  diamonds. 

At  the  Hotel  Andre,  the  seat  of  one  of  our  oldest  and 
richest  Protestant  families,  the  programme  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  a  promenade  to  the  sound  of  exquisite  music,  and 
through  the  splendours  of  the  palace  of  a  millionaire, 
combined  with  a  true  amateur  of  fine  arts — a  whole 
night’s  ecstasy,  caused  by  the  harmony  of  well-selected 
pictures,  tasteful  decorations,  and  happily-combine 
fabrics.  At  the  Hotel  Andre  walls  are  pictures,  mantel¬ 
pieces  are  sculptures,  clocks  are  jewels,  and  ceilings  are 
of  such  rich  and  brilliant  colour  and  design  that  they 
seem  as  though  the  reflection  of  the  costly  carpets 
under  foot.  The  orchestras  were  disposed  in  balconies, 
draped  with  rich  curtains,  as  in  pictures  by  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese.  A  crowd  of  heau-monde  filled  the  spacious  saloons 
and  galleries,  and  the  fiete  was  unanimously  voted  a  great 
success.  Among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  admirers  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  walked  about  a  long  time  with 
the  Dukes  of  Bisaccia  and  De  Mouchy. 

Pleasure  trips  in  private  yachts  are  becoming  a  very 
favourite  amusement  in  high  life  with  Parisians  as  well 
as  foreigners.  Parties  are  got  up  for  going  up  the  river 
to  some  selected  spot  for  an  excursion,  and  the  yacht  or 
steamer  is  fitted  up  most  luxuriously  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  its  proprietor  and  his  guests.  There  is  at 
present  on  the  Seine,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  a  most 
charming  fancy  steamer  belonging  to  Baron  Arthur  de 
Rothschild,  and  which  is  about  to  start  on  a  pleasure 
trip  to  Rouen — a  most  enjoyable  expedition,  for  the 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  lovely. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE, 

I.  All  letters  on  this  snbject  mnst  be  addressed — 

To  ths  Editor  of  the 

ENGLISHWOMAir’s  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE, 

Weunoick  Home,  PoUemotUr  Bow, 
iEngUshtooman’s  Emehange.)  London,  B.O. 

1638.  Mbs.  S. — Wanted,  sable  cape,  large  size,  in  good  condition 
and  quite  free  from  moths.  State  price,  or  what  would  be  taken  in 
exchange. 

1639.  Wanted,  an  old  history  of  Bncks.  Send  date  of  edition 
and  price.  Address,  A.  M.  J.,  i,  Bozburgh-road,  Westgate-on-Sea, 
Kent. 

1640.  Jessie  has  odd  numbers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  1S74,  for  sale. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselTes  at 
OUT  ConTersazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
maters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — ^to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editoe  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEEESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

E.  C.  writes — “  Will  the  Hummino-Bibd  tell  me  which  she  thinks 
best  to  wear  with  two  or  three  silk  dresses — one  a  long  plain  skirt, 
good  violet  silk;  one  a  mauve,  with  fine,  rather  narrow,  flounces; 
skirt  walking  length  ?  I  have  been  in  mourning  the  last  two  years ; 
I  now  wish  to  wear  colours,  and  want  to  use  the  dresses  I  have  by  me. 
Would  you  advise  a  black  cashmere  tablier  with  basque  body,  or  the 
same  in  black  silk  ?  I  should  prefer  the  beaded  lace,  but  want  some¬ 
thing  more  durable.  Do  you  think  the  tablier  and  jacket  will  remain 
in  fashion  ?  If  yon  advise  black  silk  1  shall  know  what  trimming  to 
use ;  if  cashmere  will  you  please  tell  me  if  lace  or  jet  fringe,  or  would 
the  cashmere  look  well  braided;  if  so,  should  it  be  silk  braid? 
Should  the  sash  and  bow  be  made  of  cashmere  or  a  good  ribbon,  and 
the  basque  body  to  be  made  with  or  without  sleeves?  One  more 
question.  My  violet  silk  is  made  quite  plain.  I  have  sufficient  irilk  for 
cross  bands  on  the  front  width ;  would  you  advise  me  to  use  it  ?  I 
shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  yon  answering  this  in  your  May  number, 
as  my  dresses  will  be  only  waiting  your  decision.  I  have  been  a 
snbscriber  to  your  valuable  Magazine  for  some  years,  but  have  never 
felt  I  should  like  to  trouble  yon,  only  I  see  you  are  so  very  kind  in 
answering  questions  concerning  dress,  and  wanting  a  little  advice  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  apply  to  you.”  [I  should  advise  a 
cashmere  tablier  and  basqne  bodice.  These  can  be  braided  or  beaded, 
as  you  may  prefer.  Silk  braid  is  not  very  effective,  and  does  not 
wear  so  well  as  that  in  a  thicker  material.  Your  bows  and  ends  can 
be  either  in  cashmere  or  handsome  ribbon.  Cross  bands  on  ths  front 
width  of  your  skirt  would  not  show  under  the  tablier.  Ton  could 
trim  the  sleeves  handsomely  instead.  I  think  the  tablier  and  basque 
bodice  will  be  fashionable  for  a  long  time.  The  bodice  with  or 
without  sleeves  as  you  wish.  If  you  write  again,  please  use  only  one 
aide  of  the  paper.] 

P.  B.  would  feel  obh'ged  for  directions  to  make  an  alum  basket. 

Amt.  Your  cashmere  and  cape  will  both  do  quite  well.  For 
replies  to  your  other  questions  see  “  Flirtings.”  You  have  not  been 
at  all  “inconsiderate.”  I  am  always  glad  to  help  any  one  I  can  with 
advice,  and  the  more  fully  they  write  the  better  can  I  judge  of  what 
will  be  suitable.  I  hope  you  may  find  a  little  benefit  in  this  case. — 
Humming-Bird. 

Bobin  writes  —  “  Dear  Editor,— I  am  only  a  poor  little  Bobin, 
and  have  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  this  winter ;  but  I  have  gained 
aomething  by  it,  as  it  has  driven  me  amongst  hnman  beings,  and 
bearmg  so  much  abont  edncation  from  them,  I  tried  to  do  something 
in  that  way  myself,  and  being  now  able  to  read,  I  always  read  your 
Conversazione.  Last  month  I  there  saw  a  letter  which  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  me.  It  related  to  a  cnstom — or  fashion,  as  it  was  there  called — 
that  appears  to  be  gaining  favour  amongst  some  people — ^namely,  that 
of  sitting  in  church  during  the  reading  of  the  Psalms,  Ac.  It  seems 


very  easy  to  me  to  account  for  this,  without  going  so  far  as  Scotland 
for  a  reason.  I  should  have  said  indolence,  indifference,  coldness, 
and  want  of  reverence  were  the  cause.  When  I  praise  my  Maker, 
poor  little  bird  though  I  am,  I  stand  up  and  stretch  myself  towards 
heaven  with  my  whole  power,  whilst  I  sing  with  all  my  might  and 
heart;  and  had  I  as  much  cause  for  gratitude  as  hnman  beings  have, 
and  were  it  my  privilege  to  praise  and  pray  as  they  do,  I  should  not  try 
to  slur  it  over,  or  do  it  as  easily  os  possible,  as  they  seem  to  be  trying  to 
do,  but  I  should  be  thankful  to  do  my  utmost  to  honour  God  and  show 
my  reverence  for  HLs  presence.  I  have  peeped  into  many  churches, 
and  I  have  seen  humble  Christians  in  some  who  knelt  to  pray  and 
stood  to  praise ;  and  in  others  I  have  seen  those  too  proud  to  do  either 
who  made  believe  to  kneel  during  the  prayers,  and  when  others  stood 
up  to  honour  and  praise  God  they  only  settled  themselves  a  little  more 
comfortably  on  their  seats,  because,  as  your  correspondent  Beatrice 
says,  sitting  is  so  much  more  comfortable  and  graceful  than  standing, 
besides  which  it  is  ‘  becoming  fashionable.’  I  may  be  an  old-fashioned 
bird,  but  I  never  before  heard  of  praying  gracefully  or  fashionably, 
and  I  must  confess  the  idea  somewhat  startled  me.  I  greatly  fear 
that  those  who  study  such  fashions  forget  who  has  promised  to  be 
present  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  and 
will  before  long  find  it  more  fashionable  and  convenient  neither  to 
pray  to  Him  nor  praise  Him  at  all.  I  have  another  old-world  notion, 
partly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  a  sermon  I  once  heard  as  I 
hopped  reverently  about  a  country  church.  The  sermon  was  on  this 
very  subject,  and  the  text  was  Exodus  xvii.,  verso  1 1 — ‘  When  Moses 
held  up  his  hand  Israel  prevailed,  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand 
Amalek  prevailed ;’  and  my  idea  founded  on  that  is  that  our  outward 
behaviour  or  posture  in  church  should  be  a  sign  of  our  state  of  mind 
and  feelings ;  and  if  it  is  so  I  am  sure  the  more  humble  our  posture 
the  more  acceptable  will  be  our  prayers.  I  have  only  a  word  more  to 
add — remember 

“  ‘  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’  ” 

P.  T.  P.  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Allow  me,  after  a  three  years’ 
subscription  to  your  valuable  Magazine,  to  ask  you  if  yon  intend 
giving  a  pattern  for  a  beaded  cuirasse.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  issued  such  a  partem  with  one  of  your  numbers,  as  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  a  great  many  of  your  subscribers,  as  also 
it  would  be  to  myself.”  [A  pattern  of  a  cuirasse  body  is  given  with 
this  number.  'The  tablier  will  be  given  in  J  une.i 

F.  H.  W.  writes — “  Madam, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  forwarding 
my  request  regarding  back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  to  your  corre- 
qxmdcnt  (January),  E.  B.  W. ,  whom  I  have  also  to  thank  for  a  reply, 
which  unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  acknowledge  from  the 
fact  that  the  address  given  stopped  short  of  the  town  or  city  where 
her  residence  is  situated,  and  the  postmark,  which  might  have  supplied 
the  omission,  was  obliterated  and  illegible.  If  you  can  find  a  comer 
for  this,  E.  B.  W.  may  excuse  my  apparent  inattention,  and  you  will 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  informing  her  that  I  have  obtained  the 
numbers  I  required,  with  the  exception  of  a  supplementary  Conver¬ 
sazione,  published  in  1 870,  and  which  I  observe  is  inquired  for  under 
the  initials  M.  B.  in  your  issue  for  the  present  month.  I  also  should 
be  glad  to  obtain  this  to  complete  the  collection,  as  well  as  a  further 
supplement  (it  it  appeared)  promised  in  December,  1870,  for  delivery 
early  in  the  following  year,  and  would  bo  greatly  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  could  assist  me  in  procuring  them,  as  I  understand 
they  are  out  of  print.” 

Glencoe  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird,  —  As  we  shall  move 
into  a  new  honse  this  month,  will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions?  i.  How  soon  after  moving  in  may  we  exx>ect  callers? 

2.  If  they  are  strangers  is  it  proper  to  shake  hands  or  only  to  bow  ? 

3.  What  are  the  hours  for  morning  calls  ?  4.  How  soon  should  they 
be  returned  ?  Our  family  consists  of  my  father,  an  elder  sister,  and 
myself.  5.  If  the  ladies  only  of  a  family  call,  and  leave  no  gentle¬ 
man’s  card,  on  our  returning  the  visit  should  wo  leave  my  father’s 
card  for  the  gentleman  of  the  house  ?  and  if  so  where,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  or  hall  ?  6.  When  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  call  is  it  con¬ 
sidered  a  morning  call,  and  consequently  returned  ?  7.  When  calling 
on  any  one,  supposing  some  one  else  is  announced,  should  the  hostess 
introduce  the  callers  to  each  other  P  8.  If  not,  should  the  first  callers 
immediately  leave  ?  9.  And  on  doing  so  should  they  bow  to  the  others  ? 
10.  Should  my  sister,  being  mistress  of  the  honse,  have  Miss  put 
before  her  name  on  her  cards,  and  the  address,  or  not  ?  1 1 .  I  suppose 
a  little  while  after  we  move  into  our  new  house  we  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  house-warming.  Would  a  croquet  party,  with  dancing  in 
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the  evening,  be  suitable  P  13.  If  so,  ongbt  the  invitations  to  bo 
formal  ?  13.  If  you  would  kindly  give  me  any  hints  upon  the 

management  of  a  croquet  party,  and  tell  me  what  time  the  guests 
arrive,  when  tea  should  bo  served,  &c.,  I  should  be  very  glad.  May  I 
hope  for  answers  to  my  numerous  inquiries  in  the  April  number  of 
your  valuable  Magazine?”  [i.  In  about  a  week.  2.  Shake  hands, 
as  they  are  visitors  in  your  own  house.  3.  Morning  calls  from  half¬ 
past  eleven  to  half-past  twelve,  afternoon  from  two  to  four.  4.  First 
visits  should  be  returned  within  ten  days,  if  possible.  5.  It  could 
only  bo  an  omission,  not  intentional,  so  leave  your  father’s  card,  two 
of  them — one  for  the  gentleman,  the  other  for  the  lady  of  the  house 
— on  the  hall-table  as  you  pass  out.  6.  It  is  returned.  7.  Introduc¬ 
tions  are  now  very  seldom  made  daring  morning  calls.  8.  The  first 
callers  should  not  leave  immediately,  for  that  would  have  the 
appearance  of  the  second  set  having  driven  them  away,  and  would 
not  be  polite.  9.  On  leaving,  bow  to  other  callers.  10.  Yes. 

11.  If  you  are  going  to  a  new  place  your  new  acquaintances  will 
entertain  you,  and  after  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  necessary  to  respond  in 
some  way.  Dinner  parties  for  the  married  people  and  a  dance  for 
the  young  would  be  the  best.  It  is  too  early  for  a  croquet  party. 

12.  Yes.  13.  Guests  arrive  after  luncheon,  and  go  away  after 
five  o’clock  tea,  which  often  means  six  o’clock,  croquet  being  such 
a  fascinating  game  that  the  players —especially  the  ladies — prefer 
dressing  for  dinner  in  a  hurry,  and  risking  the  displeasure  of  Pater¬ 
familias  by  being  late,  to  leaving  until  the  very  last  ball  has  touched 
the  stick.  As  the  season  advances  wo  will  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
management  of  croquet  and  garden  parties.] 

A  Lady  who  resides  in  the  country  and  is  an  old  subscriber  to  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  thinks  the  new  arrangements 
begun  in  the  January  number  excellent,  but  she  is  sorry  to  miss  the 
useful  monthly  iiaper  on  gardening,  and  hopes  that  they  may  yet  bo 
recommenced,  as  she  and  several  other  ladies  found  them  of  great 
service.  She  would  bo  greatly  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  her  how 
a  stain  of  oil  can  be  removed  from  a  carpet.  The  oil  was  on  the 
carpet  all  night,  and  soaked  through  to  the  fioor;  washing  with 
fuller’s  earth,  also  a  hot  iron  and  brown  paper,  has  been  tried  with 
no  good  result. 

W.  H.  N.  writes — “Madam, — Your  correspondent,  Unk  Jeune 
Mere,  who  wishes  to  know  from  what  subject  ‘  Poor  Maria’  is  taken, 
should  read  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  and  she  will  then  obtain 
all  particulars  of  the  young  lady  and  her  dog  Silvio.  The  original 
picture  was  a  frontispiece  to  the  book  lettered  ‘  Poor  Maria,’  and  was 
much  copied  in  young  ladies’  samplers  at  a  time  when  Sterne’s  works 
were  much  read,  and  it  was  fashionable  to  seem  acquainted  with 
them.  The  subject  was  a  very  common  one  in  my  juvenile  days,  and 
the  sampler  shown  with  great  pride  by  the  ladies  of  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion  os  the  result  of  their  youthful  efforts  in  needlework,  but  I  have 
not  met  with  it  of  late  years.” 

Violet  writes — “  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  mo 
an  answer  to  the  following  question  on  etiquette  at  table  in  your 
May  number : — On  the  plate  being  taken  for  a  second  helping,  should 
the  knife  and  fork  be  left  on  the  plate,  or  should  they  be  placed  on 
the  tablecloth,  as  done  on  the  Continent  ?  [They  should  be  left  on 
the  plate.  Please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.]  I  have  seen 
it  done  in  several  very  good  families,  and  wish  to  know  which  is  the 
correct  thing.” 

Di  Vernon  writes — “Mr  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  am  pleased 
to  [be  able  to  answer  Diana’s  questions.  I  get  my  riding-hats  at 
Robert  Heath’s,  in  St.  George’s-place,  Knightsbridge,  S.VV.,  the 
price  about  28s.,  but  a  discount  is  allowed  for  ready  money.  They 
sit  beautifully  tight  on  the  head.  No  kicking  or  plunging  ever  dis¬ 
lodges  mine.  I  wear  my  hair  in  a  thick  plaited  coil  over  frizettes. 
It  is  very  firm.  Of  course  you  must  use  a  good  many  hairpins.  A 
great  help  to  the  security  of  one’s  headgear  is,  besides  the  elastic,  to 
have  velvet  or  ribbon  strings,  also  to  tie  under  the  hair,  sewn  on  a 
little  behind  the  elastic.  They  make  the  hat  much  firmer.  Lincoln 
and  Bennett  make  very  good  ladies’  hats,  which  also  fit  very  well,  I 
am  told.  I  can  quite  sympathise  with  Diana.  Where  one’s  horse  is 
inclined  for  a  little  play,  it  is  as  well  to  have  both  hands  at  liberty. 
A  golden  rule  is  never  to  have  a  hat  too  small  for  one’s  head.” 

Hummino-Biba  thanks  Miss  Jessie  Clyde  for  the  packet  of  fem- 
leaves.  If  Miss  Clyde  has  never  lived  in  a  large  city,  she  can  scarcely 
realise  what  a  pleasure  these  fresh  green  things  can  give.  Though 
London  is  full  of  spring  flowers  just  now,  and  harsh  voices  of  tired 
girls  drone  out  “  Sweet  violets  a  penny  a  bunch,”  at  every  street 


comer,  yet  in  Covent  Garden  the  other  morning  the  only  fern-leaves 
I  could  get  were  those  of  the  very  common  coarse-leaved  fern  and 
the  maidenhair,  which  is  so  fragile  as  to  be  a  sort  of  little  grief  to  any 
one  who  loves  flowers,  and  hates  to  see  them  wither.  Thus  Miss 
Clyde  will  perceive  that  her  fern-leaves  were  welcomed  and  treasured. 
Some  were  kept  in  water  for  a  long  time,  some  were  washed  with 
Judson’s  dyes,  brown  and  green,  to  be  preserved  for  ornamenting  the 
grate  when  fires  are  banished. 

The  writer  of  the  articles  on  “  Bee-keeping”  will  have  a  few  swarms 
of  bees  to  part  from  during  May  and  June  in  the  order  of  application. 
Straw  hive  included,  price  los.  6d.  Address,  Rev.  H.  P.  D.,  Wood- 
Bastwick  Vicarage,  Norwich. 

Will  Humming-Bird  please  tell  Blue  Eyes  how  to  have  a  print 
dress  nicely  and  fashionably  made  for  the  coming  summer,  so  that  it 
will  wash  and  get  up  well  ?  What  kind  of  lace,  excepting  Honiton 
or  .Brussels,  does  Humming-Bird  think  comes  next  for  a  bride’s 
dress  ?  [Point  de  Flandre.]  Also,  what  shop  in  London  would 
Humming-Bird  recommend  for  it  ?  [Belgian  Lace  Company,  200, 
Regent-street.]  Can  Humming-Bird  name  what  she  considers  a 
very  good  furnishing  shop  in  London  ?  [Maple,  Tottenham-court- 
road.  Make  your  print  dress  with  a  flounce  all  round,  and  tunic 
trimmed  with  frill.  Frill  on  sleeve.] 

Alice  Gertrude  writes — “  Dear  Humm'ing-Bird, — Will  yon 
kindly  tell  me  what  kind  of  velvet  is  suitable  for  a  black  velvet  dress  ? 
I  do  not  like  velveteen,  as  it  is  not  good  enough  and  wears  brown ; 
silk  velvet  I  find  creases  very  much  when  you  sit  down,  so  do  not 
know  the  proper  kind  to  buy.  Will  you  also  tell  me  if  it  is  very 
advantageous  to  send  your  daughter  to  Germany  to  school,  and 
whether  they  have  great  musical  advantages  there  ?  Also,  will  yon 
tell  me  of  some  dramas  suitable  for  private  families  to  perform  ?  We 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  them,  but  do  not  know  of  any  suitable.  Wo 
want  them  interesting  but  innocent.  I  have  taken  your  Magazine  many 
years,  but  have  not  troubled  you  with  any  question  before,  although 
I  see  many  others  have.”  [There  is  nothing  between  silk  velvet  and 
velveteen.  Lyons  is  considered  tho  best.  Education  is  more  thorough 
in  Germany  than  anywhere  else.  Great  musical  advantages  are  to 
be  had  there.  For  how  many  performers  do  you  wish  the  dramas  ? 
If  you  will  let  mo  know,  I  will  send  you  the  names  of  some  with 
pleasure.] 

Meta  Ge.eme.  Cannot  give  sjiecial  initials.  May  give  an  alphabet 
soon. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  Paulette  of  a  safe  cure  for  a  greasy 
perspiration  on  the  face  P 

A.  C.  Trim  with  rich  black  silk  fringe.  Wear  with  black  cashmere 
dolman. 

PoLLiE  S.  Cannot  promise  tho  pattern,  as  we  are  asked  for  so 
many  different  ones  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  all. 

Rosebud.  Tablier,  pattern  as  given  in  this  Magazine  for  October, 

>874- 

A  Constant  Reader  wishes  to  hear  of  a  recipe  for  “  whitening  or 
paling  the  complexion,  also  of  something  that  will  prevent  an  occa¬ 
sional  unpleasant  burning  of  the  face,  and  of  a  lotion  for  black  specks 
on  tho  face.  [Our  subscribers  would  much  oblige  if  they  would 
kindly  take  some  more  distinctive  nom-de-plume  than  “  Constant 
Reader,”  “Regular  Subscriber,”  Ac.,  as  in  the  case  of  haring 
letters  to  forward,  Ac.,  confusion  is  caused  by  so  many  writing  under 
these  signatures.] 

Myrtle  says — “  Though  a  constant  subscriber  to  the  E.vglish- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  the  past  eight  years,  I  have  never 
troubled  you  before,  and  seeing  how  kindly  you  answer  all  corre¬ 
spondents,  I  venture  to  ask  your  advice  on,  to  me,  an  all-important 
question.  I  am  seventeen  years  old,  and  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family,  four  bOys  and  an  e<iual  number  of  girls.  Having  commenced 
to  learn  music  when  but  six  years  old,  I  understand  the  theory  as  well 
as  a  good  number  of  professionals.  My  life  is  dreadfully  monotonous, 
with  few  exceptions.  God  has  endowed  me  with  wonderful  talent  for 
music,  yet  I  find  that  it  is  completely  thrown  away,  os  I  never  do 
anything  to  turn  it  to  account.  Sometimes  I  get  desperately 
impatient,  and  long  for  a  break  of  some  kind  or  other.  We  have 
numerous  concerts,  at  some  of  which  I  play,  but  that  is  nothing. 
What  would  you,  dear  Humming-Bird,  advise  me  to  do  ?  Are  there 
any  institutions  in  London  or  elsewhere  which  pay  young  ladies  for 
teaching  or  playing  at  concerts  ?  I  shall  bo  impatiently  looking 
forward  for  next  month’s  number.”  [I  can  readily  understand  your 
longing  for  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  life.  Young  people  do  long 
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for  an  outlet  for  their  energies,  for  they  feel  full  of  life,  and  life 
seems  to  them  to  be  very  empty.  Afterwards  things  change.  Life 
seems  as  full  of  crowding  incidents  as  the  last  chapters  of  a  novel,  and 
we  feel  that  we  lack  even  the  energy  to  note  the  events  as  they  take 
place.  But  you  have  a  lung  time  to  wait  before  that  experience  will 
come  to  you.  I  could  not  adHse  you  to  come  to  London  without 
very  good  introductions,  and  even  with  this  it  retiuires  much  time  and 
patience  to  work  one’s  way  up  in  the  profession  of  music.  As  for 
teaching  music,  only  those  who  have  made  themselves  names  get 
adequately  paid.  Practise  diligently,  study  counterpoint,  and  lose  no 
chance  of  introductions  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world  of  music.] 

An  Old  Subscribes.  The  Macramd  Lace  Booh,  published  at  the 
Bazaar  Office,  32,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  will  give  you  all  the 
information. 

Trixy.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  cosmetic. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  a  lady  of  thirty-five,  would  be  glad  to  know — ist.  Of 
any  harmless  means  of  making  the  skin  of  the  face  soft  and  clear, 
and  preventing  it  from  going  into  tiny  holes  and  appearing  to  grow 
coarse  and  lose  its  freshness  ?  2nd.  What  is  the  best  way  to  make 
the  hands  soft  and  white  ?  3.  Is  there  any  way  of  undoing  the  effect 
of  chilblains  in  thickening  the  joints  ?  4th.  Can  any  one  recommend 
a  method  of  restoring  hair  and  eyebrows  which  became  thin  after  an 
illness  and  will  not  grow  again  ?  also  is  there  any  means  of  thickening 
eyelashes  when  they  get  thin  and  weak  ?  5th.  Opinions  are  requested 
on  Alexander  Ross’s  Sldn  Tonic,  if  useful  and  not  hurtful. 

Helen  begs  to  inform  An  Old  Subscriber  that  the  Circassian 
Water  can  be  obtained  from  any  chemist,  price  ss.  6d.  per  bottle.  She 
sees  it  is  now  advertised  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine.  Helen 
is  charmed  with  it,  it  is  so  deliciously  refreshing,  and  she  finds  her 
skin  has  become  much  fairer  since  she  began  its  use.  She  only  uses 
it  about  once  a  week  now,  but,  of  course,  when  first  commencing  it 
must  be  used  oftener  until  the  complexion  gets  into  order,  and  then 
once  or  twice  a  week  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  so. 

E.  D.  says — “  Will  the  Editress  kindly  inform  her  in  the 
E.volishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  where  she  can  purchase  seed 
pearls,  and  their  price  per  ounce  ?  Also  some  tasty  yet  inexpensive 
things  for  a  bazaar,  such  as  can  be  made  at  home  P  Will  the  Editress 
give  some  information  respecting  the  thread  frame  work  ?  it  is  so 
very  pretty.”  [Sorry  to  be  so  late  in  replying,  but  the  number  of 
letters  we  receive  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  all  in 
good  time.  Real  sfeed  pearls  can  be  got  at  Packer’s,  76,  Regent- 
street.  The  price  is  from  £12  to  £14  per  ounce.  The  imitation  small 
pearls — much  larger  than  seed — are  sold  in  sixpenny  and  shilling 
strings.  They  can  be  ordered  from  Bidlake  or  Atherley,  Burlington- 
arcade.  Children’s  fancy  pinafores  always  sell  well  at  bazaars; 
d’oyleys  are  useful,  and  can  hive  different  views  drawn  on  them; 
cards  for  the  halls  of  country  houses,  telling  the  hours  of  posts,  &c., 
also  sell  well ;  pretty  landscapes  or  flowers  are  painted  on  the  top  and 
at  one  side  of  them ;  pincushions,  penwipers,  and  Huis  of  all  kinds 
are  always  in  demand.] 

J.  E.  W.  would  be  much  obliged  for  advice  as  to  how  to  get  creases 
out  of  velvet.  She  has  some  light  blue  which  is  much  creased,  and 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Also  could  any  one  advise  her  as 
to  a  good  hair  wash  ?  J.  E.  W.  has  heard  of  one  made  up  of  borax 
and  camphor,  but  does  not  know  the  requisite  amount  of  each 
ingredient.  Could  the  Editor  also  kindly  inform  J.  E.  W.  which  is 
most  right  and  proper  to  say  in  asking  some  one  how  that  person’s 

wife  is,  “  How  is  Mrs. - ?”  or  “  How  is  your  wife  ?”  [How  is 

Mrs. - ?] 

Katinka  writes—"  In  answer  to  Monogram,  I  beg  to  say  the  true 
etiquette  of  mourning  is  to  go  in  the  same  depth  of  mourning  for 
your  husband’s  relations  as  for  your  own,  as  you  are  supposed  to  be 
o,ie.  This  is  very  often  altered,  as  in  the  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  Editor,  but  stiU  what  I  have  said  is  the  proper  etiquette.  1 
am  so  delighted  at  Di  Vernon’s  and  Sanitas’s  letters,  the  one  against 
spurting  horses  (except  in  hunting,  when  for  personal  safety  it  is  quite 
requisite),  and  the  other  against  tight-lacing.  They  are  both  the 
most  abominable  and  inhuman  practices.  To  systematically  and 
wUfnlly  torture  a  noble  animal  which  affords  us  Equestriennes  so 
much  enjoyment  is  simply  fiendish,  and  that' a  man  could  admire  a 
woman  who  did  so  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  As  to  tight-lacing, 
I  do  not  think  enough  could  be  said  against  so  barbarous  a  practice. 
The  Chinese  feet-sqneezing  is  pardonable  in  comparison,  as  it  is  not 
so  injurious.  To  squeeze  one’s  whole  frame  into  a  much  smaller 


compass  than  was  ever  intended,  and  then  say  it  does  not  injure,  is 
simple  humbug  (to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  word).  As  a 
warning  to  tight -lacers  let  me  give  a  bit  of  my  own  experience.  I 
knew  a  young  lady  who  was  a  comfortable-looking,  plump  little 
thing,  with  an  ordinary-sized  waist  (for  her  figure).  About  two  or 
three  years  ago  she  married,  and  got  a  notion  she  would  like  to 
reduce  her  waist,  and  the  next  time  I  saw  her,  after  her  marriage,  she 
had  reduced  her  waist  to  sixteen  inches !  and  the  sequel  is  (be  warned, 
dear  tight-lacers)  she  died  shortly  after  from  no  disease  exactly,  but 
she  pined  away,  wouldn’t  eat  (how  could  she  ?)  and  so  on.  Besides 
the  harm  it  does,  it  looks  so  unsightly  to  see  a  woman  inclined  to 
embonpoint  compressed  round  the  waist,  and  looking  like  a  pillow 
tied  round  the  middle.  I  am  so  glad  the  Humming-Bird  so  sensibly 
takes  her  stand  against  it.  Would  she  kindly  tell  me  where  I  could 
send  for  a  few  short  lengths  of  pretty  cretonne  for  the  Persian 
embroidery?  [Send  to  Simpson  and  Co.,  89,  Newgate-street,  E.C.] 
A  Constant  Reader  writes — “I  must  thank  Di  Vernon — with 
your  permission — for  her  kind  advice,  however  I  hope  to  see  the 
opinions  of  other  ladies  who  wear  a  spur  given  in  your  Magazine.  I 
hope  also  that  I  may  get  the  information  I  seek — what  description 
of  spur  is  used  by  ladies  in  London,  and  where  I  might  see  horses 
being  trained  by  females  who  make  them  adopt  a  showy  action  by 
riding  them  with  severe  bits  and  spurs.  Of  course  such  horses  as 
Di  Vernon  evidently  rides  would  not  require  much  of  a  spur,  but 
there  are  ladies’  horses  that  would  bo  most  unpleasant  to  ride  were  it 
not  for  the  unsuspected  stimulus  that  is  often  applied.  I  find  that 
ladies  like  the  spur  when  once  they  have  tried  it,  and  many  good 
horsewomen  delight  in  riding  obstinate  horses  with  the  sharpest  spur 
they  can  get.  In  some  of  the  recent  novels  mention  is  made  of  ladies 
riding  with  a  ‘  long  spur.’  I  suppose  this  is  a  spur  with  a  long  rowel. 
Nearly  all  the  French  ladies  who  ride  wear  a  spur  with  a  large  sharp 
rowel,  which  they  use  with  great  severity,  curbing  their  horses  with 
powerful  hits;  and  I  have  heard  from  men  experienced  in  London 
stables  that  numbers  of  horses  come  daily  out  of  the  ‘  Row’  well 
marked  on  the  left  flank  by  the  fair  Amazons  who  ride  them,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  livery-stabled  hacks  are  sometimes  very 
severely  spurred  by  the  ladies  who  hire  them.  I  would  not  advocate 
cruelty,  hut  I  think  those  ladies  who  ride  with  a  spur  manage  theii' 
horses,  even  in  an  ordinary  ride,  with  considerable  grace  and  ease ; 
and  I  would  advise  every  lady  to  use  her  spur  freely  if  it  will  make 
her  horse  carry  her  more  pleasantly  or  appear  to  greater  advantage.” 


Amy  makes  fancy  pictnre-fiamcs.  Also  imitation  coral  oval  mirrors 
for  drawing-room  side-tables.  Address,  Amy,  care  of  D.  Imrie,  Dairy- 
road,  Edinburgh. 

Miss  Clyde,  North  Down  Lodge,  Bideford,  sends  20  roots  of 
Devonshire  ferns  or  100  leaves  for  12  stamps. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gouband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactufes  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-hlanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  iuform  the  subscribets  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MRS.  Allen’s  policy. 

RUE  to  her  promise,  Rose  helped  Edith  all  the 
next  day,  and  while  she  worked  the  frank-hearted 
girl  poured  out  the  story  of  her  troubles,  and  Edith 
came  to  have  a  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  her 
“  kind  and  humble  neighbours,”  as  she  characterised 
them  in  her  own  mind.  Still  with  her  familiarity  with 
the  farming  class,  keptupsince  her  summer  in  the  country 
as  a  child,  she  made  a  broad  distinction  between  them 
and  the  mere  labourer.  Moreover  the  practical  girl 
wished  to  conciliate  the  Laceys  and  every  one  else  she 
could,  for  she  had  a  presentiment  that  there  were  many 
trials  before  them,  and  that  they  would  need  friends. 
She  said  in  answer  to  Rose — 

“  I  never  before  realised  that  the  world  was  so  full 
of  trouble.  We  have  seen  plenty  of  late.” 

“  One  can  bear  any  kind  of  trouble  better  than  a 
daily  shame,”  said  Rose  bitterly. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  Edith  thought  of  Zell 
and  Mr.  Van  Dam  with  a  sudden  pang. 

Arden  brought  his  last  load  and  eagerly  watched 
for  her  appearance,  fearing  that  there  might  be  some 
great  falling  off  in  the  vision  of  the  past  evening. 

But  to  his  eyes  the  girl  he  was  learning  to  glorify 
presented  as  fair  an  exterior  in  the  garish  day,  and  the 
reality  of  her  beauty  became  a  fixed  fact  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  his  fancy  had  already  begun  to  endow 
her  with  angelic  qualities.  With  all  her  vanity,  even 
sorrowful  Edith  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  his 
ideal  of  her.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest  ordeals  of  his 
life  to  take  the  money  she  paid  him,  and  she  saw  and 
wondered  at  his  repugnance. 

“You  will  never  get  rich,”  she  said,  “  if  you  are  so 
prodigal  in  work  and  spare  in  your  charges.” 

“  I  would  rather  not  take  anything,”  he  said  dubiously 
holding  the  money,  as  if  it  were  a  coal  of  fire,  between 
his  thumb  and  finger. 
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“  Then  I  must  find  some  one  who  will  do  business 
on  business  principles,”  she  said  coldly.  “  If  the  fellow 
has  any  sentimental  nonsense  about  him.  I’ll  soon  cure 
that,”  she  thought. 

Arden  coloured,  thrust  his  money  carelessly  into  his 
pocket  as  if  it  were  of  no  account,  and  said  briefly, 
“  Good  morning.” 

But  when  alone  he  put  the  money  in  the  innermost 
part  of  his  pocket-book,  and  when  his  father  asked  him 
for  some  of  it,  he  sternly  answered — 

“  No,  sir,  not  a  cent.”  Nor  did  he  spend  it  him¬ 
self;  why  he  kept  it  could  scarcely  have  been  explained. 
He  was  simply  acting  according  to  the  impulses  of  a 
morbid  romantic  nature  that  had  been  suddenly  and 
deeply  impressed.  The  mother’s  quick  eye  detected  a 
change  in  him,  and  she  asked — 

“  What  do  you  think  of  our  new  neighbour  ?” 

“  Mother,”  said  he  fervently,  “  she  is  an  angel.” 

“  My  poor  boy,”  said  she  anxiously,  “  take  care. 
Don’t  let  your  fancy  run  away  with  you.” 

“  Oh,”  said  he  with  assumed  indifference,  “  one  can 
have  a  decided  opinion  of  a  good  thing  as  well  as  a  bad 
thing,  without  making  a  fool  of  oneself.” 

But  the  mother  saw  with  a  half-jealous  pang  that  her 
son’s  heart  was  awaking  to  a  new  and  stronger  love 
than  her  own. 

Mrs.  Allen  with  Zell  and  Laura  were  to  come  by 
the  boat  that  evening,  and  Edith’s  heart  yearned  after 
them  as  her  kindred.  Now  that  she  had  had  a  little 
experience  of  loneliness  and  isolation,  she  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  her  former  harshness  and  impatience,  saying  to 
herself,  “It  is  harder  for  them  than  for  me.  They 
don’t  like  the  country,  and  don’t  care  anything  about  a 
garden,”  and  she  purposed  to  be  very  gentle  and  long- 
suffering. 

If  good  resolutions  were  only  accomplished  certainties 
as  soon  as  made,  how  different  life  would  be ! 

Arden  had  ordered  a  close  carriage  for  her  to  go 
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down  in  and  meet  them,  and  had  agreed  to  bring  op 
thdr  tranks  and  boxes  in  his  large  waggon. 

The  boat  fortunately  landed  under  the  dear  starlight 
on  this  occasion,  and  feeble  Mrs.  Allen  was  soon  seated 
comfortably  in  the  carriage.  But  her  every  breath  was 
a  sigh,  and  she  regarded  the  martyrs  as  a  favoured 
class  in  comparison  with  herself.  Laura  still  had  her 
look  of  dreary  apathy ;  but  Zell’s  face  wore  an  ex* 
pression  of  interest  in  the  new  scenes  and  experiences, 
and  she  plied  Edith  with  many  questions  as  she  rode 
homeward.  Mrs.  Allen  brought  a  servant  up  with 
her  who  was  condemned  to  ride  with  Arden,  much  to 
their  mutual  disgust. 

“  Oh  dear,”  sighed  Edith  as  they  rode  along.  “  It’s 
a  dreadful  come  down  for  us  all,  and  I  don’t  know  how 
you  are  going  to  stand  it,  mother.” 

Mrs.  Allen’s  answer  was  a  long  unspeakable  sigh. 

When  she  reached  the  house  and  entered  the  room 
where  supper  was  awaiting  them,  she  glanced  around 
as  a  prisoner  might  on  being  thrust  into  a  cell  in  which 
years  must  be  spent,  and  then  she  dropped  into  a  chair 
sobbing. 

**  How  different — how  different  from  all  my  past !” 
and  for  a  few  moments  they  all  cried  together.  As 
with  Edith  at  Arst,  so  now  again  the  new  home  was 
baptised  with  tears  as  if  dedicated  to  sorrow  and 
trouble. 

Edith  then  led  them  up  stairs  to  take  off  their 
diings,  and  Mrs.  Allen  had  a  fresh  outburst  of  sorrow 
as  she  recc^ised  the  contrast  between  this  bare  little 
chamber  and  her  luxurious  sleeping  apartment  and 
dressing-room  in  the  city.  Laura  soon  regained  her  air 
of  weary  indifference,  but  Zell,  hastily  throwing  off 
her  wraps,  came  down  to  explore,  and  question 
Hannibal. 

“  Bress  you,  chile,  it  does  my  eyes  good  to  see  you 
all,  on’y  you’se  musn’t  take  on  as  if  we’se  all  dyin’  with 
slow’  ’sumption.” 

Zell  put  her  hand  on  the  black’s  shoulder  and  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  a  wonderfully  gentle  and  grateful 
expression,  saying — 

“  You  are  as  good  as  gold,  Hannibal.  I  am  so  glad 
you  stayed  with  us,  for  you  seem  like  one  of  the  best 
bits  of  our  old  home.  Never  mind.  I’ll  have  a  grander 
house  again  soon,  and  you  shall  have  a  suffer  necktie 
and  higher  collar  than  ever.” 

“  Bress  you,”  said  Hannibal  with  moist  eyes,  “  it 
does  my  ole  black  heart  good  to  hear  you.  But  Miss 
Zell,  I  say,”  he  added  in  a  loud  whisper,  “  when  is  it 
gwine  to  be  ?” 

“  Oh,”  said  poor  Zell,  asked  for  definiteness,  “  some 
day  and  she  passed  into  the  large  room  where  Arden 
was  just  setting  down  a  trunk. 

“  Don’t  leave  it  there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,”  she 
said  sharply.  **  Take  it  upstairs.” 

Arden  suddenly  straightened  himself  as  if  he  had 
received  a  slight  cut  from  a  whip,  and  turned  his 
sullen  face  full  on  Zell,  and  it  seemed  very  repulsive  to 
the  imperious  little  lady. 

“  Don’t  you  hear  me  ?”  she  asked  sharply. 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  you  not  to  ask  favours 
of  your  neighbours  in  that  tone,”  he  replied  curtly. 


Edith,  coming  down,  saw  the  situation,  and  said  with 
«1  in  her  voice — 

“  You  must  excuse  my  sister,  Mr.  Lacey.  She  does 
not  know  who  you  are.  Hannibal  will  assist  with  the 
tranks  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  them  upstairs.” 

“She  is  different  from  the  rest,”  thought  Arden, 
readily  complying  with  her  request. 

But  Zell  said  as  she  turned  away,  loud  enough  for 
him  to  hear — 

“  What  airs  these  common  country  people  do  put 
on!” 

Zell  might  have  loaded  Arden’s  waggon  with  gold, 
and  he  would  not  have  lifted  a  Anger  for  her  after  that. 
If  he  had  known  that  Edith’s  kindness  had  been  half 
policy,  his  face  would  have  been  more  sullen  and  for¬ 
bidding  than  ever.  But  she  dwelt  gloriAed  and  apart 
in  his  consciousness,  and  if  she  could  only  maintain  that 
ideal  supremacy  he  would  be  her  slave.  But  in  his 
morbid  sensitiveness  she  would  have  to  be  very  careful. 
The  practical  girl  at  this  time  did  not  dream  of  his 
fanciful  imagining  about  her,  but  she  was  bent  on 
securing  friends  and  helpers,  however  humble  might  be 
their  station,  and  she  had  shrewdly  and  quickly  learned 
how  to  manage  Arden. 

The  next  day  was  spent  by  the  family  in  getting 
settled  in  their  narrow  quarters,  and  a  dreary  time  they 
had  of  it.  It  was  a  long  rainy  day,  and  the  roof  leaked 
badly,  and  every  element  of  discomfort  seemed  let  loose 
upon  them. 

Her  mother  had  a  nervous  headache  and  one  of  her 
worst  touches  of  dyspepsia,  and  Zell  and  Laura  were  so 
weary  and  out  of  sorts  that  little  could  be  accomplished. 
Between  the  tears  and  sighs  within,  and  the  dripping 
rain  without,  Edith  looked  back  on  the  Arst  two  days, 
when  the  Laceys  were  helping  her,  as  bright  in  contrast. 
But  Mrs.  Allen  was -already  worrying  over  the  Laceys’ 
connection  with  their  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“  We  will  be  associated  with  these  low  people,”  said 
she  to  Edith  querulously.  “  Your  Arst  acquaintances 
in  a  new  place  are  of  great  importance.” 

Edith  was  not  ready  for  any  such  association,  and 
she  felt  that  there  was  force  in  her  mother’s  words. 
She  had  thought  of  the  Laceys  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
their  usefulness. 

She  was  glad  when  the  long  miserable  day  came  to 
a  close,  and  welcomed  the  bright  sunniness  of  the 
following  morning,  hoping  it  would  dispel  some  of  the 
gloom  that  seemed  gathering  round  them  more  thickly 
than  ever. 

After  discussing  a  rather  meagre  breakfast,  for  Han¬ 
nibal’s  materials  were  running  low,  Edith  pushed  back 
her  chair,  and  said — 

“  I  move  we  hold  a  council  of  war,  and  look  the 
situation  in  the  face.  We  are  here,  and  we’ve  got  to 
live  here.  Now  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  suppose  we 
must  go  to  work  at  something  that  will  bring  in  money.” 

“  Go  to  work,  and  for  money !”  said  Mrs.  Allen 
sharply  from  her  cushioned  armchair.  “  I  hope  we 
haven’t  ceased  to  be  ladies.” 

“  But,  mother,  we  can’t  live  for  ever  on  the  title. 
The  ‘  butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick  -  makers’ 
won’t  supply  us  long  on  that  ground.  What  did 
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the  lawyer  who  settled  father’s  estate  say  before  you 
left?” 

“  Well,”  replied  Mrs.  Allen  vaguely,  “  he  said  he 
had  placed  to  our  credit  in  — —  Bank  what  there  was 
left,  and  he  gave  me  a  cheque-book  and  talked  economy 
as  men  always  do.  Your  poor  father,  after  losing 
hundreds  at  the  club,  would  talk  economy  the  next 
morning  in  the  most  edifying  way.  He  also  said  that 
there  was  some  of  that  hateful  stock  remaining  that 
ruined  your  father,  but  that  it  was  of  uncertain  value, 
and  he  could  not  tell  how  much  it  would  realise,  but 
he  would  sell  it  and  place  the  proceeds  also  to  our  credit. 
It  will  amount  to  considerable,  I  think,  and  it  may 
rise.” 

“  Now,  girls,”  continued  Mrs.  Allen,  settling  herself 
back  among  the  cushions,  and  resting  the  forefinger  of 
her  right  hand  impressively  on  the  palm  of  the  left, 
“  this  is  the  proper  line  of  policy  for  us  to  pursue.  I 
hope,  in  all  these  strange  changes,  I  am  still  mistress  of 
my  own  family.  You  certainly  don’t  think  that  I  expect 
to  stay  in  this  miserable  hovel  all  my  life.  If  you  two 
girls,  Laura  and  Edith,  had  made  the  matches  you 
might,  we  would  still  be  living  on  the  Avenue.  But  I 
certainly  cannot  now  permit  you  to  spoil  every  chance 
of  getting  out  of  this  slough.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
do  as  well  as  you  could  have  done,  but  if  you  are  once 
called  working  girls,  what  can  you  do  ?  In  the  first 
place  we  must  go  into  the  best  society  of  this  town. 
Our  position  warrants  it,  of  course.  Therefore  for 
Heaven’s  sake  don’t  let  it  get  abroad  that  we  are  asso¬ 
ciating  with  these  drunken  Laceys.”  (Mrs.  Allen  in 
her  rapid  generalisation  might  give  the  impression  that 
the  entire  family  were  habitually  “  on  the  rampage,” 
and  Edith  remembered  with  misgivings  that  she  had 
drunk  tea  with  Arden  Lacey  on  that  very  spot.) 
“  Moreover,”  continued  Mrs.  Allen,  “  there  is  a  large 
summer  hotel  near  here,  and  ‘  my  friends’  have  pro¬ 
mised  to  come  and  see  me  this  summer.  We  must  try 
to  present  an  air  of  pretty  rural  elegance,  and  your 
young  gentlemen  friends  from  the  city  will  soon  be 
dropping  in.  Then  Gus  Elliot  and  Mr.  Van  Dam 
continue  very  kind  and  cordial,  I  am  sure.  Zell,  though 
so  young,  may  soon  become  engaged  to  Mr.  Van  Dam, 
and  it’s  said  he  is  very  rich - ” 

“  I  can’t  get  up  much  faith  in  these  two  men,” 
interrupted  Edith,  “  and  as  for  Gus,  he  can’t  support 
himself.” 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  put  Gus  Elliot  and  my  friend  on 
the  same  level,”  said  Zell  indignantly. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  to  put  ‘  your  friend,’  ”  said 
Edith  curtly.  “  Why  don’t  he  speak  out  ?  Why  don’t 
he  do  something  open,  manly,  and  decided  ?  It  seems 
as  if  he  can  see  nothing  and  think  of  nothing  but  your 
pretty  face.  If  he  would  become  engaged  to  you  and 
frankly  take  the  place  of  lover  and  brother,  he  might 
be  of  the  greatest  help  to  us.  But  what  has  he  done 
since  father’s  death  but  pet  and  flatter  you  like  an  in¬ 
fatuated  old - ” 

“  Hush  !”  cried  Zell,  blazing  with  anger  and  starting 
up,  “no  one  shall  speak  so  of  him.  What  more  has 
Gus  Elliot  done  ?” 

“  He  has  been  useful  as  my  errand-boy,”  said  Edith 


contemptuously,  “  and  that’s  all  he  amounts  to  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned ;  I  am  disgusted  with  men.  Who  in  all 
our  trouble  has  been  noble  and  knightly  towards  us  ?” 

“  Be  still,  children,  stop  your  quarrelling,”  broke  in 
Mrs.  Allen.  “  You  have  got  to  take  the  world  as  you 
find  it.  Men  of  our  day  don’t  act  like  k  nights  any 
more  than  they  dress  li  ke  them.  The  point  I  wish  you 
to  understand  is  that  we  must  keep  every  hold  we  have 
on  our  old  life  and  society.  Next  winter  some  of  my 
friends  will  invite  you  to  visit  them  in  the  city,  and 
then  who  knows  what  may  happen  ?”  and  she  nodded 
significantly.  Then  she  added,  with  a  regretful  sigh — 
“  What  chances  you  girls  have  had  !  There’s  Cheatem, 
Argent,  Livingston,  Pamby,  and  last  and  best,  Goulden, 
who  might  have  been  secured  if  Laura  had  been  more 
prompt,  and  a  host  of  others.  Edith  had  better  have 
taken  Mr.  Fox  even  than  have  had  all  this  happen.” 

An  expression  of  disgust  came  out  on  Edith’s  face, 
and  she  said — 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  rather  go  to  work 
than  take  any  of  them.” 

“  You  don’t  know  anything  about  work,”  said  Mrs. 
Allen.  “  It’s  a  great  deal  easier  to  marry  a  fortune 
than  to  make  one,  and  a  woman  can’t  make  a  fortune. 
Marrying  well  is  now  the  only  chance  you  girls  have, 
and  it’s  my  only  chance  to  live  again  as  a  lady  ought, 
and  I  want  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  is  done  to  spoil 
these  chances!*^ 

Laura  listened  with  a  dull  assent,  conscious  that  she 
would  marry  any  man  now  who  would  give  her  an 
establishment  and  enable  her  to  sweep  past  Mr.  Goulden 
in  elegant  scorn.  Zell  listened,  purposing  to  marry 
Mr.  Van  Dam,  though  Edith’s  words  raised  a  vague 
uneasiness  in  her  mind,  and  she  longed  to  see  him 
again,  meaning  to  make  him  more  definite.  Edith 
listened  with  a  cooling  adherence  to  this  familiar  faith 
and  doctrine  of  the  world  in  which  the  mother  had 
brought  up  her  children.  She  had  a  glimmering  per¬ 
ception  that  the  course  indicated  was  not  sound  in 
general,  nor  the  best  for  them  in  particular. 

“  And  now,”  continued  Mrs.  Allen,  becoming  more 
definite,  “  we  must  have  a  new  roof  put  on  the  house 
right  away,  or  we  will  all  be  drowned  out,  and  the 
house  must  be  painted,  a  door-bell  put  in,  the  fences 
and  things  generally  put  in  order.  We  must  fit  this 
room  up  as  a  parlour,  and  we  can  use  the  little  room 
there  as  a  dining  and  sitting-room.  Laura  and  I  will 
take  the  chamber  over  the  kitchen,  and  the  one  over 
this  can  be  kept  as  a  spare  room,  so  that  if  any  of  our 
city  friends  come  out  to  see  us  they  can  stay  all  night.” 

“  Oh,  mother,  the  proposed  arrangements  will  make 
us  all  uncomfortable,  you  especially,”  remonstrated 
Edith. 

“  No  matter.  I’ve  set  my  heart  on  our  getting  back 
to  the  old  life,  and  we  must  not  stop  at  trifles.” 

“  But  are  you  sure  we  have  money  to  spare  for  all 
these  improvements  ?”  continued  Edith  anxiously. 

“Oh  yes,  I  think  so,”  said  Mrs.  Allen  indefinitely. 
“  And  as  your  poor  father  used  to  say,  to  spend  money 
is  often  the  best  way  to  get  money.” 

“  Well,  mother,”  said  Edith  dubiously,  “  I  suppose 
you  know  best,  but  it  don’t  look  very  clear  to  me. 
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There  seems  nothing  definite  or  certain  that  we  can 
depend  on.” 

“  Perhaps  not  to-day,  but  leave  all  to  me.  Some 
one  will  turn  up  who  will  fill  your  eye  and  fill  your 
hand,  and  what  more  could  you  ask  in  a  husband  ? 
But  you  must  not  be  too  fastidious.  These  difficult 
girls  are  sure  to  take  up  with  ‘  crooked  sticks’  at  last. 
(Mrs.  Allen’s  views  as  to  straight  ones  were  not  original.) 
Leave  all  to  me.  I  will  tell  you  when  the  right  ones 
turn  up.” 

CHAPTER  XII. 

W'AITING  FOR  SOME  ONE  TO  TURN  UP. 

And  so  the  girls  were  condemned  to  idleness  and 
ennui,  and  they  all  came  to  suffer  from  these  as 
from  a  dull  toothache,  especially  Laura  and  Zell. 
Edith  had  great  hopes  from  her  garden,  and  saw  the 
snow  finally  disappear  and  the  mud  dry  up,  as  the  im¬ 
prisoned  inmates  of  the  ark  might  have  watched  the 
abatement  of  the  waters. 

The  afternoon  of  the  council  wherein  Mrs.  Allen 
had  marked  out  the  family  policy,  Edith  and  Zell 
walked  to  the  village,  and  going  to  one  of  the  leading 
stores,  made  arrangements  with  the  proprietor  to  have 
his  waggon  stop  daily  at  their  house  for  orders.  They 
also  asked  him  to  send  them  a  carpenter.  They  made 
these  requests  with  the  manner  of  old^n  time,  when 
money  seemed  to  flow  from  a  full  fountain,  and  the 
man  was  very  polite,  thinking  he  had  gained  profitable 
customers. 

While  they  were  absent.  Rose  stepped  in  to  see  if 
she  could  be  of  any  further  help.  Mrs.  Allen  sur¬ 
mised  who  she  was  and  resolved  to  snub  her  effectually. 
To  Rose’s  question  as  to  their  need  of  assistance  she 
replied  frigidly  “  that  they  had  two  servants  now,  and 
did  not  wish  to  employ  any  more  help.” 

Rose  coloured,  bit  her  lip,  then  said  with  an  open 
smile — 

“You  are  under  a  mistake.  I  am  Miss  Lacey,  and 
helped  your  daughter  the  first  two  days  after  she  came.” 

“  Oh,  ah.  Miss  Lacey.  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said 
Mrs.  Allen,  still  more  distantly,  “  my  daughter  Edith 
i»  out.  Did  she  not  pay  you  ?” 

Rose’s  face  became  scarlet,  and  rising  hastily  she 
said,  “  Either  I  misunderstand  or  am  greatly  misun¬ 
derstood.  Good  afternoon.” 

Mrs.  Allen  slightly  inclined  her  head,  while  Laura 
took  no  notice  of  her  at  all.  When  she  was  gone 
Mrs.  Allen  said  complaisantly — 

“  I  think  we  will  see  no  more  of  that  bold-faced 
fly-away  creature.  The  idea  of  her  thinking  that  we 
would  live  on  terms  of  social  equality  with  them.” 

Laura’s  only  reply  was  a  yawn,  but  at  last  she  got 
up,  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  went  out  to  walk  a 
little  on  the  porch.  Arden,  who  was  returning  home 
with  his  team,  stopped  a  moment  to  inquire  if  there 
was  anything  further  that  he  could  do.  He  hoped  the 
lady  he  saw  on  the  porch  was  Edith,  and  the  wish  to 
see  her  again  led  him  to  think  of  any  excuse  that  would 
take  him  to  the  house. 

As  I  aura  turned  to  come  towards  him  he  surmised 


that  it  was  another  sister,  and  was  disappointed  and 
embarrassed,  but  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  though 
she  scarcely  appeared  to  heed  him. 

“  I  called  to  ask  Miss  Edith  if  I  could  do  anything 
more  that  would  be  of  help  to  her,”  he  said  diffidently. 

Giving  him  a  cold  careless  glance,  Laura  said — 

“  I  believe  my  sister  wants  some  work  done  around 
the  house  before  long.  I  will  tell  her  that  you  were 
here  looking  for  employment,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 
will  send  for  you  if  she  needs  your  services.” 

And  Laura  turned  her  back  on  him  and  continued 
her  walk. 

He  whirled  about  on  his  heel  as  if  she  had  struck 
him,  and  when  he  got  home  his  mother  noted  that  his 
face  looked  more  black  and  sullen  than  she  had  ever 
seen  it  before.  Rose  was  open  and  strong  in  her  in¬ 
dignation,  saying — 

“  Fine  neighbours  you  have  introduced  us  to  !  Nice 
return  they  make  for  all  our  kindness  ;  not  that  I  be¬ 
grudge  it.  But  I  hate  to  see  people  get  all  out  of  you 
they  can,  and  then  about  the  same  as  slap  your  face 
and  show  you  the  door.” 

“  Did  you  see  Miss  Edith  asked  Arden  quickly. 

“  No,  I  saw  the  old  lady  and  a  proud  pale-faced 
girl  who  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  come 
for  cold  victuals.” 

“  I  suppose  they  have  heard,”  said  Arden  de¬ 
jectedly. 

“  They  have  heard  nothing  against  me,  nor  you,  nor 
mother,”  said  Rose  hotly.  “  If  I  ever  see  that  Miss 
Edith  again,  I  will  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind.” 

“  You  will  please  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  her 
brother.  “She  has  not  turned  her  back  on  you.  Wait 
till  she  does.  We  are  the  last  people  to  condemn  one 
for  the  sake  of  another.” 

“  I  guess  they  are  all  alike  ;  but,  as  you  say,  it’s  fair 
to  give  her  a  chance,”  answered  Rose  quietly. 

With  his  habit  of  reticence  he  said  nothing  about  his 
own  experience.  But  it  was  a  cruel  shock  that  those 
connected  with  the  one  who  was  becoming  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  dreams  should  be  so  contemptible  as  he  re¬ 
garded  them,  and  as  we  are  all  apt  to  regard  those  who 
treat  us  with  contempt.  His  faith  in  her  was  also 
shaken,  and  he  resolved  that  she  must  “  send  for  him,” 
feeling  her  need,  before  he  would  go  near  her  again. 
But,  after  all,  his  ardent  fancy  began  to  paint  her  more 
gentle  and  human  on  the  background  of  narrow  pride 
as  shown  by  the  others.  He  longed  for  some  absolute 
proof  that  she  was  what  he  believed  her,  but  was  too 
proud  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  receiving  it. 

When  Edith  heard  how  the  Lacey  acquaintance  had 
been  nipped  in  the  bud,  she  said  with  honest  shame^ 
“  It’s  too  bad,  after  all  their  kindness.” 

“  It  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done,”  said  Mrs.  Allen. 
“  It  is  better  for  such  people  to  talk  against  you  than 
to  be  claiming  you  as  neighbours,  and  all  that.  It  would 
give  us  a  very  bad  flavour  with  the  best  people  of  the 
town.” 

“  I  only  wish,  then,”  said  Edith,  “  that  I  had  never 
let  them  do  anything  for  me.  I  shall  hate  to  meet  them 
again,”  and  she  sedulously  avoided  them. 

The -next  day  a  carpenter  appeared  after  breakfast, 
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and  seemed  the  most  affably  suggestive  man  in  the 
world.  “  Of  course  he  would  carry  out  Mrs.  Allen’s 
wishes  immediately,”  and  he  showed  her  several  other 
improvements  that  might  be  made  at  the  same  time,  and 
which  would  cost  but  little  more  while  they  were 
about  it. 

“  But  how  much  wi//  it  cost  ?”  asked  Edith  directly. 

“  Oh,  well,”  said  the  man  vaguely,  “  it’s  hard  to 
estimate  on  this  kind  of  jobbing  work.”  Then  turning 
to  Mrs.  Allen,  he  said  with  great  deference,  “  I  assure 
you,  madam,  I  will  do  it  well,  and  be  just  as  reasonable 
as  possible.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Allen  majestically, 
pleased  with  the  deference,  “  I  suppose  that  is  all  we 
ought  to  ask.” 

“  I  think  there  ought  to  be  something  more  definite 
as  to  price  and  time  of  completing  the  work,”  still  urged 
Edith. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Allen  with  depressing  dignity, 
“  pray  leave  these  matters  to  me.  It  is  not  expected 
that  a  young  lady  like  yourself  should  understand 
them.” 

Mrs.  Allen  had  become  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
if  ever  they  reached  the  heaven  of  Fifth  Avenue  again, 
she  must  take  the  helm  and  steer  their  storm-tossed 
bark.  As  we  have  seen  before,  she  was  capable  of  no 
small  degree  of  exertion  when  the  motive  was  to  attain 
position  and  supremacy  iu  the  fashionable  world.  She 
was  great  in  one  direction  only — the  one  to  which  she 
had  been  educated,  and  to  which  she  devoted  her 
energies. 

The  man  chuckled  as  he  went  away — “  Lucky  I  had 
to  deal  with  the  old  fool  rather  than  that  sharp  black- 
eyed  girl.  By  Jove !  but  they  are  a  handsome  lot, 
though  ;  only  they  look  like  the  houses  we  build  now- 
a-days — more  paint  and  finish  than  solid  timber.” 

The  next  day  there  were  three  or  four  mechanics  at 
work,  and  the  job  was  secured.  The  day  following 
there  were  only  two,  and  the  next  day  none.  Edith 
sent  word  by  the  grocer,  asking  what  was  the  matter. 
The  following  day  one  man  appeared,  and  on  being 
questioned  said  “  the  boss  was  very  busy,  lots  of  jobs 
on  hand.” 

“  Why  did  he  take  our  work,  then  ?”  asked  Edith 
indignantly. 

“  Oh,  as  to  that,  the  boss  takes  every  job  he  can  get,” 
said  the  man  with  a  grin. 

“  Well,  tell  the  boss  I  want  to  see  him,”  she  replied 
sharply. 

The  man  chuckled  and  went  on  with  his  work  in  a 
snail-like  manner,  as  if  that  were  the  only  job  “  the 
boss”  had,  or  was  like  to  have,  and  he  must  make  the 
most  of  it. 

The  house  was  hers,  and  Edith  felt  anxious  about  it, 
and  indeed  it  seemed  that  they  were  going  to  great 
expense  with  no  certain  return  in  view.  That  night 
one  corner  of  the  roof  was  left  open  and  rain  came  in 
and  did  considerable  damage. 

Loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the  family, 
but  Edith  said  little.  She  was  too  incensed  to  talk  about 
it.  The  next  day  it  threatened  rain,  and  no  mechanics 
appeared.  Donning  her  waterproof  and  thick  shoes. 


she  was  soon  in  the  village,  and,  by  inquiry,  found  the 
man’s  shop.  He  saw  her  coming  and  dodged  out. 

“  Very  well,  I  will  wait,”  said  Edith,  sitting  down 
on  a  box. 

The  man,  finding  she  would  not  go  away,  soon  after 
bustled  in,  and  was  about  to  be  very  polite,  but  Edith 
interrupted  him  with  a  question  that  was  like  a  blow 
between  the  eyes — 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  breaking  your  word  ?” 

“  Great  press  of  work  just  now.  Miss  Allen - ” 

“  That  is  not  the  question,”  interrupted  Edith  ;  “  you 
said  you  would  do  our  work  inmmediately ;  you  took 
it  with  that  distinct  understanding,  and  because  you  have 
been  false  to  your  word  we  have  suffered  much  loss. 
You  knew  the  roof  was  not  all  covered.  You  knew  it  when 
it  rained  last  night,  but  the  rain  did  not  fall  on  you,  so 
I  suppose  you  did  not  c^re.  But  is  a  person  who  breaks 
his  word  in  that  style  a  gentleman  ?  Is  he  even  a  man 
when  he  breaks  it  to  a  lady,  who  has  no  brother  or 
husband  to  protect  her  interests  ?” 

The  man  became  very  red.  He  was  accustomed,  as 
his  workman  said,  to  secure  every  job  he  could,  then 
divide  and  scatter  his  men  so  as  to  keep  everything  going, 
but  at  a  slow,  aggravating  rate  that  wore  out  every 
one’s  patience  save  his  own .  He  was  used  to  the  annual 
faultfinding  and  grumbling  of  the  busy  season,  and  bore 
it  as  he  would  a  north-east  storm — a  disagreeable  neces¬ 
sity — and  quite  prided  himself  on  the  good-natured 
equanimity  with  which  he  could  stand  his  customers’ 
scoldings  ;  and  the  latter  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
being  put  off  that  they  endured  it  also  as  they  would  a 
north-easter,  and  went  into  improvements  and  building 
as  they  might  visit  a  dentist. 

But  when  Edith  turned  her  scornful  face  and  large 
indignant  eyes  full  upon  him,  and  asked  practically 
what  he  meant  by  lying  to  her,*and  said  that  to  treat  a 
woman  so  proved  him  less  than  a  man,  he  saw  his  habit 
of  “  putting  off”  in  a  new  light.  At  first  he  was  a 
little  inclined  to  bluster,  but  Edith  interrupted  him 
sharply  : — 

“  I  wish  to  know  in  a  word  what  you  will  do.  If 
that  roof  is  not  completed  and  made  tight  to-day,  I  will 
put  the  matter  in  a  lawyer’s  hands  and  make  you  pay 
damages.” 

This  would  place  the  man  in  an  unpleasant  business 
aspect,  so  he  said  gruffly — 

“  I  will  send  some  men  right  up.” 

“  And  I  will  take  no  action  till  I  see  whether  they 
come,”  said  Edith  significantly. 

They  came,  and  in  a  few  days  the  work  was  all 
finished.  But  a  bill  double  the  amount  they  expected 
came  promptly  also.  They  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

In  the  meantime  Edith  had  asked  the  village  merchant 
who  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and  who  had  also 
become  a  sort  of  agent  for  them,  to  send  a  man  to 
plough  the  garden.  I'he  next  day  an  old  slouchy  fellow 
with  two  melancholy  shacks  of  horses  that  might  well 
tremble  at  the  caw  of  a  crow  was  scratching  the  garden 
with  a  worn-out  plough  when  she  came  down  to  break¬ 
fast.  He  had  already  made  havoc  in  the  flower-borders, 
and  Edith  was  disgusted  with  the  outward  aspect  of 
himself  and  team  to  begin  with.  But  when  in  her 
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morning  slippers  she  had  picked  her  way  daintily  to 
where  she  could  look  in  the  shallow  furrows,  her  vexa¬ 
tion  knew  no  bounds.  She  had  been  reading  about 
gardening  of  late,  and  she  had  carefully  noted  how  all 
5ie  writers  insisted  on  deep  ploughing  and  the  thorough 
loosening  of  the  soil.  This  man’s  furrows  did  not 
average  six  inches,  and  with  a  frowning  brow  and 
dress  gathered  up  she  stood  perched  on  a  little  stone 
like  a  bird  that  had  just  alighted  with  ruffled  plumage, 
while  Zell  was  on  the  porch  laughing  at  her.  The 
man  with  his  shackly  team  soon  came  round  again 
opposite  her  with  slow  automatic  motion,  as  if  the 
whole  thing  was  one  crazy  piece  of  mechanism.  The 
man’s  head  was  down  and  he  paid  no  heed  to  Edith. 
The  rim  of  his  old  hat  flapped  over  his  face,  the  horses 
jogged  on  with  drooping  head  and  ears,  as  if  unable  to 
hold  them  up,  and  all  seemed  going  down  save  the 
plough.  This  light  affair  skimmed  and  scratched 
along  the  ground  like  the  sharpened  sticks  of  Oriental 
tillage. 

“  Stop  !”  cried  Edith  sharply. 

“  Whoa  !”  shouted  the  man,  and  he  turned  towards 
Edith  a  pair  of  watery  eyes,  and  a  face  that  suggested 
nothing  but  snuff. 

**  Who  sent  you  here  ?”  asked  Edith  in  the  same 
tone. 

“  Mr.  Hard,  mum”  (Mr.  Hard  was  the  merchant 
who  was  acting  as  their  agent). 

“  Am  I  to  pay  you  for  this  work,  or  Mr.  Hard  ?” 

“  I  guess  you  be,  mum.” 

“  Who’s  to  be  suited  with  this  woik,  you,  Mr.  Hard, 
or  I?” 

“  I  haint  thought  nothin’  about  that.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  I  am  suited  or  not  ?” 

**  What  yer  got  agin  the  work  ?” 

“  I  want  my  garden  ploughed,  not  scratched.  You 
don’t  plough  half  deep  enough,  and  you  are  injuring  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  borders.” 

“  I  guess  I  know  more  about  ploughin’  than  you  do. 
Gee  up  thar !"  to  the  horses,  that  seemed  inclined  to 
be  Edith’s  allies  by  not  moving. 

“  Stop !”  she  cried,  “  I  will  not  pay  you  a  cent  for 
this  work,  and  wish  you  to  leave  this  garden  instantly.” 

“  Mr.  Hard  told  me  to  plough  this  garding  and  I’m 
a-going  to  plough  it.  I  never  seed  the  day’s  work  I 
didn’t  git  paid  for  yit,  and  you’ll  pay  for  this.  Git  up 
thar,  you  cussed  old  critters’!”  and  the  man  struck  the 
horses  sharply  with  a  lump  of  dirt ;  away  went  the 
crazy  rattling  old  automaton  round  and  round  the 
garden  in  spite  of  all  she  could  do. 

She  was  half  beside  herself  with  vexation,  which  was 
increased  by  Zell’s  convulsed  laughter  on  the  porch,  but 
she  stormed  at  the  old  ploughman  as  vainly  as  a  robin 
remonstrating  with  a  windmill. 

“  Mr.  Hard  told  me  to  plough  it,  and  I’m  a-going  to 
plough  it,”  said  the  human  phase  of  the  mechanism  as 
it  passed  again  where  Edith  stood  without  stopping. 

Utterly  baffled,  Edith  rushed  into  the  house  and 
hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee.  She  was  too  angry 
to  eat  a  mouthful. 

Zell  followed  with  her  hand  upon  her  side  that  was 


aching  from  laughter,  and  as  soon  as  she  found  her 
voice  said — 

“  It  was  one  of  the  most  touchingly  beautiful  rural 
scenes  I  ever  looked  upon.  I  never  had  so  close  and 
inspiring  a  view  of  one  of  the  ‘  sons  of  the  soil’  before.” 

“  Yes,”  snapped  Edith,  “  he  is  literally  a  clod.” 

“  I  can  readily  see,”  continued  Zell,  in  a  mock  senti¬ 
mental  tone,  “  how  noble  and  refining  a  sphere  the 
*  garding,’  as  your  friend  out  there  terms  it,  must  be, 
even  for  women.  In  the  first  place  there  are  your 
associates  in  labour - ” 

“  Stop  1”  interrupted  Edith  sharply.  “  You  all  leave 
everything  for  me  to  do,  but  I  won’t  be  teased  and 
tormented  in  the  bargain.” 

“  But  really,”  continued  the  incorrigible  Zell,  “  I 
have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  first  scene  in  the 
creation  of  your  Eden,  which  I  have  just  witnessed, 
that  I  am  quite  impatient  for  the  second.  It  may  be 
that  our  sole  acquaintances  in  this  delightful  rural  retreat, 
the  *  drunken  Laceys,’  as  mother  calls  them,  will  soon 
insist  on  becoming  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  corn 
they  raise  in  our  arbour.” 

Edith  sprang  up  from  the  table  and  went  to  her 
room. 

“  Shame  on  you,  Zell  I”  said  Mrs.  Allen  sharply,  but 
Laura  was  too  apathetic  to  scold. 

Impulsive  Zell  soon  relented,  and  when  Edith  came 
down  a  few  moments  later  in  walking  trim,  and  with 
eyes  swollen  with  unshed  tears,  Zell  threw  her  arms 
around  her  neck  and  said — 

**  Forgive  your  naughty  little  sister.” 

But  Edith  repulsed  her  angrily,  and  started  towards 
the  village. 

“  I  do  hate  to  see  people  sullenly  hoard  up  things,” 
said  Zell  snappishly.  Then  she  dawdled  about  the 
house,  yawning  and  saying  fretfully,  “  I  do  wish  I 
knew  what  to  do  with  myself.” 

Laura  reclined  on  the  sofa  with  a  novel,  but  Zell  was 
not  fond  of  reading.  Her  restless  nature  craved  con¬ 
tinual  activity  and  excitement,  but  it  was  part  of  Mrs. 
Allen’s  policy  that  they  should  do  nothing. 

“  Some  one  may  call,”  she  said,  “  and  we  must  be 
ready  to  receive  them,”  but  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
when  roads  were  muddy,  there  was  but  little  social 
visiting  in  the  country. 

So,  consumed  with  ennui,  Zell  listened  to  the  pounding 
of  the  carpenters  overhead,  and  watched  the  dogged 
old  ploughman  go  round  the  small  garden  till  it  was  all 
scratched  over,  and  then  the  whole  crazy  mechanism 
rattled  off  to  parts  unknown.  The  two  servants  did 
not  leave  her  even  the  resource  of  housework,  of  which 
she  was  naturally  fond. 

Edith  went  straight  to  Mr.  Hard,  and  was  so  pro¬ 
voked  that  she  scarcely  avoided  the  puddles  in  her 
determined  haste. 

Mr.  Hard  looked  out  upon  •  his  customers  with  cold, 
hard  little  eyes  that  only  changed  their  expression  in 
growing  more  cold  and  hard.  The  rest  of  his  person 
seemed  all  bows,  smirks,  and  smiles,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  these  latter  diminished  and  his  eyes  grew  harder  as 
he  wished  to  remind  some  lagging  patron  that  his  little 
account  needed  settling.  This  thrifty  citizen  of  Pushton 
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“was  soon  in  polite  attendance  on  Edith,  but  was  rather 
taken  back  when  she  asked  sharply  what  he  meant  by 
sending  such  a  good-for-nothing  man  to  plough  her 
garden. 

“Well,  Miss  Allen,”  he  said,  his  eyes  growing  harder 
but  his  manner  more  polite,  “  old  Gideon  does  such 
little  jobs  around,  and  I  thought  he  was  just  the 
one.” 

“  Does  he  plough  your  garden  ?”  asked  Edith 
abruptly. 

“  I  keep  a  gardener,”  said  Mr.  Hard,  with  some 
dignity. 

“  I  believe  it  would  pay  me  to  do  the  same,”  said 
Edith,  “  if  I  could  find  one  on  whom  I  could  depend. 
The  man  you  sent  was  very  impudent.  I  told  him  the 
work  didn’t  suit  me — that  he  didn’t  plough  half  deep 
enough,  and  that  he  must  leave.  But  he  just  kept 
right  on,  saying  you  sent  him,  and  he  would  plough  it, 
and  he  injured  my  flower-borders  besides.  Therefore 
he  must  look  to  you  for  payment.”  (Mr.  Hard’s  eyes 
grew  very  hard  at  this.)  “  Because  I  am  a  woman  I 
am  not  going  to  be  imposed  upon.  Now  do  you  know 
of  a  man  who  can  really  plough  my  garden  ?  If  not,  I 
must  look  elsewhere.  I  had  hoped  when  you  took  our 
business  you  would  have  some  interest  in  seeing  that 
we  were  well  served.” 

Mr.  Hard,  with  eyes  like  two  flint  pebbles,  made  a 
low  bow,  and  said  with  impressive  dignity — 

“It  is  my  purpose  to  do  so.  There  is  Mr.  Skinner — 
he  does  ploughing.” 

“  I  don’t  want  Mr.  Skinner,”  said  Edith  impatiently ; 
“  I  don’t  like  his  name  in  reference  to  ploughing.” 

“  Oh,  ah  !  excellent  reason,  very  good.  Miss  Allen. 
Well,  there’s  Mr.  McTrump,  a  Scotchman,  who  has  a 
small  greenhouse  and  nursery — he  looks  after  gardens 
for  some  people.” 

“  I  will  go  and  see  him,”  said  Edith,  taking  his 
address. 

As  she  plodded  off  to  find  his  place,  she  sighed. 

“  Oh  dear,  it’s  dreadful  to  have  no  men  in  the 
family.  That  Arden  Lacey  might  have  helped  me  so 
much,  if  mother  was  not  so  particular.  I  fear  we  are 
all  on  the  wrong  track,  throwing  away  substantial  and 
present  good  for  uncertainties.” 

Mr.  McTrump  was  a  little  man  with  a  a  heavy  sandy 
beard,  and  such  thick  bushy  eyebrows  and  hair,  that  he 
reminded  Edith  of  a  Scotch  terrier.  But  her  first  glance 
around  convinced  her  that  he  was  a  gardener.  Neat¬ 
ness,  order,  thrift,  impressed  her  the  moment  she 
opened  his  gate,  and  she  perceived  that  he  was  already 
quite  advanced  in  his  spring  work.  Smooth  seed-sown 
beds  were  emerging  from  winter’s  chaos.  Crocuses  and 
hyacinths  were  in  bloom,  with  tulips  budding  after 
them,  and  on  a  sunny  slope  in  the  distance  she  saw 
long  green  rows  of  what  seemed  some  growing  crop. 
She  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  this  man  her  ally, 
or  by  stratagem  to  gain  his  secret  of  success. 

The  little  man  stood  in  the  door  of  his  greenhouse 
with  a  transplanting  trowel  in  his  hand.  He  was 
dressed  in  clay-coloured  nankeen,  and  could  get  down 
in  the  dirt  without  seeming  to  get  dirty.  His  small 
eyes  twinkled  shrewdly,  but  not  unkindly,  as  she  ad¬ 


vanced  towards  him.  He  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  she 
looked  like  one  herself  that  spring  morning. 

“  I  was  directed  to  call* upon  you,”  she  said,  with 
conciliatory  politeness,  “  understanding  that  you  some¬ 
times  assist  people  with  their  gardens.” 

“  Weel,  noo  and  then  I  do,  but  I  canna  give  mooch 
time  with  a’  my  ain  work.” 

“  But  you  would  help  a  lady  who  has  no  one  else  to 
help  her,  wouldn’t  you  ?”  said  Edith  sweetly. 

Old  Malcom  was  not  to  be  caught  with  a  sugarplum, 
so  he  said  with  a  little  Scotch  caution — 

“  I  canna  vera  weel  say  till  I  hear  mair  aboot  it.” 

Edith  told  him  how  she  was  situated,  and  in  view  of 
her  perplexity  and  trouble  her  voice  had  a  little 
appealing  pathos  in  it.  Malcom’s  eyes  twinkled  more 
and  more  kindly,  and  as  he  explained  afterwards  to  his 
wife,  “  Her  face  was  sae  like  a  pink  hyacinth  beent 
doon  by  the  storm  and  a-wantin’  prop’in’  oop,”  that 
by  the  time  she  was  done  he  was  ready  to  accede  to 
her  wishes. 

“  Weel,”  said  he,  “  I  canna  refuse  a  blithe  young  leddy 
like  yoursel’,  but  ye  must  let  me  have  my  ain  way.” 

Edith  was  inclined  to  demur  at  this,  for  she  had  been 
reading  up  and  had  many  plans  and  theories  to  carry 
out.  But  she  concluded  to  accept  the  condition, 
thinking  that  with  her  feminine  tact  and  coaxing  she 
would  have  her  own  way  after  all.  She  did  not  realise 
that  she  was  dealing  with  a  Scotchman. 

“  I’ll  send  ye  a  mon  as  will  plow  the  garden  and  not 
scratch  it  the  morrow,  God  willin’,”  for  Mr.  McTrump 
was  a  very  pious  man,  his  only  fault  being  that  he 
would  take  a  drop  too  much  occasionally. 

“  May  I  stay  here  awhile  and  watch  you  work,  and 
look  at  things  ?”  asked  Edith.  “  I  don’t  want  to  go 
back  till  that  hateful  old  fellow  has  done  his  mischief 
and  is  gone.” 

“Why  not,”  said  Malcom,  “an’  ye  don’t  tech  any¬ 
thing  ?  The  woman  folk  from  the  village  as  come  here 
do  pick  and  pull  much  awry.” 

“  I  promise  you  I  will  be  good,”  said  Edith  eagerly. 

“  That’s  mair  than  ony  on  us  can  say  of  oursel’,” 
said  Malcom,  showing  the  doctrinal  bias  of  his  mind, 
“  but  I  ken  ffa’  ye  bonny  face  ye  mean  weel.” 

“  O  Mr.  McTrump,  that  is  the  first  compliment  I 
have  received  in  Pushton,”  laughed  Edith. 

“  I’m  a-thinkin’  it’ll  not  be  the  last.  But  I  hope  ye 
mind  the  Scripter  where  it  says,  ‘  We  do  all  fade  as  a 
flower,’  and  ye  will  not  be  puffed  oop.” 

But  Edith,  far  more  intent  on  horticultural  than 
Scriptural  knowledge,  asked  quickly — 

“  What  were  you  going  to  set  out  with  that  trowel  ?” 

“  A  new  strawberry-bed.  I  ha’  more  plants  the 
spring  than  I  can  sell,  sae  I  thought  to  put  oot  a  new 
bed,  though  I  ha’  a  good  mony.” 

“  I  am  so  glad.  I  wish  to  set  out  a  large  bed,  and 
can  get  the  plants  of  you.” 

“  How  mony  do  ye  want  ?”  said  Malcom,  with  a 
quick  eye  to  business. 

“  I  shall  leave  that  to  you  when  you  see  my  ground. 
Now  see  how  I  trust  you,  Mr.  McTrump.” 

“  An’  ye’ll  not  lose  by  it,  though  I  would  na  like  a’ 
my  coostomers  to  put  me  sae  strictly  on  my  honesty.” 
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Edith  spent  the  next  hour  in  looking  around  the 
garden  and  greenhouses  and  watching  the  old  man  put 
out  his  plants. 

“  These  plants  are  to  be  cooltivated  after  the  hill 
seestem,”  he  said.  “  They  are  to  stand  one  foot  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  not  a 
rooner  or  weed  to  grow  on  or  near  them,  and  it 
would  do  your  bright  eyes  good  to  see  the  great  red 
berries  they’ll  bear.” 

“  Shall  I  raise  mine  that  way  ?”  said  Edith. 

“  Weel,  ye  might  soom,  but  the  narrow  row  coolture 
will  be  best  for  ye,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“  What’s  that  ?” 

“  Weel,  just  let  the  plants  run  togither  and  make  a 
thick  close  row  a  foot  wide,  an’  two  feet  between  the 
rows.  That’ll  be  the  easiest  for  ye,  but  Fll  show  ye.” 

“  I’m  so  glad  I  found  you  out,”  said  Edith  heartily, 
“  and  if  you  will  let  me,  I  want  to  come  here  often 
and  see  how  you  do  everything,  for  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  between  ourselves,  we  are  poor,  and  may  have 
to  earn  our  living  out  of  the  garden  or  some  other  way, 
and  I  would  rather  do  it  out  of  the  garden.” 

“  Weel,  noo,  ye’re  a  canny  lass  to  coom  and  filch  all 
old  Malcom’s  secrets  to  set  oop  opf>osition  to  him. 
But  then  sin’  ye  do  it  sae  openly  I’ll  tell  ye  all  I  know. 
The  big  wourld  ought  to  be  wide  enough  for  a  bonnie 
lassie  like  yoursel’  to  ha’  a  chance  in  it,  and  though  I’m 
a  little  mon,  I  would  na  be  sae  mean  a  one  as  to  hinder 
ye.  Mairover  the  gardener’s  craft  be  a  gentle  one, 
and  I  see  na  reason  why,  if  a  white  lily  like  yoursel’ 
must  toil  and  spin,  it  should  na  be  oot  in  God’s  sun¬ 
shine,  where  the  flowers  bloom,  instead  o’  pricking  the 
bluid  oot  o’  ye’re  body  and  the  hope  oot  o’  ye’re 
heart  wi’  the  needle’s  point,  as  I  ha’  seen  sae  mony  o’ 
my  ain  coontry  lassies  do.  Gude-bye,  and  may  the 
roses  in  ye’re  cheeks  bloom  a’  the  year  round  !” 

Edith  felt  as  if  his  last  words  were  a  blessing,  and 
started  with  her  heart  cheered  and  hopeful ;  and  yet 
beyond  her  garden,  with  its  spring  promise,  its  summer 
and  autumn  possibilities,  there  was  little  inspiring  or 
hopeful  in  her  new  home. 

In  accordance  with  their  mother’s  policy,  they  were 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up — waiting  in  utter  un¬ 
certainty  and  with  dubious  prospects  to  achieve  by 
marriage  the  security  and  competence  which  they  must 
not  work  for,  or  utterly  lose  caste  in  the  old  social 
world  in  which  they  had  lived. 

Be  not  too  hasty  in  condemning  Mrs.  Allen,  my 
reader,  for  you  may  at  the  same  time  condemn  your¬ 
self.  Have  you  no  part  in  sustaining  that  public  sen¬ 
timent  which  turns  the  cold  shoulder  of  society  towards 
the  woman  who  works  ?  Many  are  growing  rich  every 
year,  but  more  are  growing  poor.  What  does  the 
“  best  society,”  in  the  world’s  estimation,  say  to  the 
daughters  in  these  families  ? 

“  Keep  your  little  hands  white,  my  dears,  as  long 
as  you  can,  because  as  soon  as  the  traces  of  toil  are  seen 
op  them  you  become  a  working  woman,  and  our 
daughters  can’t  associate  with  you,  and  our  sons  can’t 
think  of  you — that  is,  for  wives.  No  other  than  little 
and  white  hands  can  enter  our  heaven.” 

Mrs.  Allen  knew  that  even  if  her  daughters  com¬ 


menced  teaching,  which,  with  all  the  thousands  spent 
on  their  education,  they  were  incapable  of  doing,  their 
old  sphere  on  Fifth  Avenue  would  be  as  unapproachable 
as  the  pearly  "gates  between  which  and  the  lost  a 
“  great  gulf  is  fixed.” 

But  Mrs.  Allen  knew  also  of  a  very  respectable  way, 
having  the  full  approval  of  society,  by  which  they  might 
regain  their  place  in  the  heaven  from  which  they  had 
fallen.  Besides,  it  was  such  a  simple  way,  requiring  no 
labour  whatever,  though  a  little  scheming  perhaps,  no 
amount  of  brains  or  culture  worth  mentioning,  no  heart 
or  love,  and  least  of  all  a  noble  nature.  A  woman  may 
sell  herself,  or  if  of  a  waxy  disposition,  having  little 
force,  might  be  sold  at  the  altar  to  a  man  who  would 
give  wealth  and  luxury  in  return.  This,  society,  in  full 
dress,  would  smile  upon  and  civil  law  and  sacred  cere¬ 
mony  sanction. 

With  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  resting  im¬ 
pressively  on  the  palm  of  her  left,  Mrs.  Allen  had 
indicated  this  back  door  into  the  Paradise  the  gates  of 
which  were  guarded  against  poor  working  women  by 
the  flaming  sword  of  public  opinion,  turning  every  way. 

And  the  girls  were  waiting  yawningly,  wearily,  as 
the  long  unoccupied  days  passed.  Laura’s  cheek  grew 
paler  than  even  her  delicate  style  of  beauty  demanded. 
She  seemed  not  only  a  hothouse  plant,  but  a  sickly  one. 
The  light  was  fading  from  her  eye  as  well  as  the  colour 
from  her  cheek,  and  dl  vigour  vanishing  from  her  languid 
soul  and  body.  The  resemblance  to  her  mother  grew 
more  striking  daily.  She  was  a  melancholy  result  of 
that  artificial  luxurious  life  that  so  enervates  the  whole 
nature  that  there  seems  no  stamina  left  to  resist  the  first 
cold  blast  of  adversity.  Instead  of  being  like  a  well- 
rooted,  hardy  native  of  the  soil,  she  seemed  a  tender 
exotic,  that  would  wither  even  in  the  honest  sunlight. 
As  a  gardener  would  say,  she  needed  “  hardening  olF.” 
This  would  require  the  bracing  of  principle,  the  in¬ 
centive  of  hope,  and  the  development  of  work.  But 
Mrs.  Allen  could  not  lead  the  way  to  the  former, 
and  the  latter  she  forbade,  so  poor  Laura  grew  more 
sickly  and  morbid  every  day  of  her  weary,  idle 
waiting. 

Mrs.  Allen’s  policy  bore  even  more  heavily  on  Zell. 
We  have  all  thought  something  perhaps  of  the  cruelty 
of  that  imprisonment  which  places  a  young,  vigorous 
person,  abounding  in  animal  life  and  spirits,  in  a  narrow 
cell,  which  forbids  all  action  and  stifles  hope.  It  gives 
the  unhappy  victim  the  sensation  of  being  buried  alive. 
There  comes  at  last  to  be  one  passionate  desire  to  get 
out  and  away.  Impulsive,  restless,  excitable  Zell,  with 
every  vein  filled  with  hot  young  blood,  was  shut  out 
from  what  seemed  to  her  the  world,  and  no  other 
world  of  activity  was  shown  to  her.  Her  hands  were 
tied  by  her  mother’s  policy,  and  she  sat  moping  and 
chafing  like  a  chained  captive,  waiting  till  Mr.  Van 
Dam  should  come  and  deliver  her  from  as  durance  vile 
as  was  ever  suffered  in  the  moss-grown  castles  of  the 
old  world.  The  hope  of  his  coming  was  all  that  sus¬ 
tained  her.  Her  sad  situation  was  the  result  of  acting 
on  a  false  view  of  life  from  beginning  to  end.  Any 
true  parent  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  a 
daughter  marrying  such  a  man  as  Van  Dam,  but  Zell 
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was  forbidden  to  do  one  useful  thing  lest  it  might  mar 
her  chance  of  union  with  this  resume  of  all  vice  and 
uncleanness,  and  though  she  had  heard  the  many  reports 
of  his  evil  life  her  moral  sense  was  so  perverted  that 
he  rather  seemed  a  lion  than  a  reptile  to  her.  It  is  true 
she  looked  upon  him  only  in  the  light  of  her  future 
husband,  but  that  she  did  not  shrink  from  any  relation¬ 
ship  with  such  a  man  shows  how  false  and  defective 
her  education  had  been. 

Edith  had  employment  for  mind  and  hand,  therefore 
was  happier  and  safer  than  either  of  her  sisters.  Malcom 
had  her  garden  thoroughly  ploughed,  and  helped  her 
plant  it.  He  gave  her  many  flower-roots  and  sold 
others  at  very  low  prices.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
garden,  where  the  ground  was  rather  heavy  and  moist, 
he  put  out  quite  a  large  number  of  raspberries,  and 
along  a  stone  fence,  where  weeds  and  bushes  had  been 
usurping  the  ground,  he  planted  two  or  three  varieties 
of  blackcaps.  He  also  lined  another  fence  with  Kit- 
tationy  blackberries.  There  were  already  quite  a  large 
number  of  currants  and  gooseberries  on  the  place. 
These  he  trimmed  and  put  in  cuttings  for  new  bushes. 
He  pruned  the  grape-vines  also  somewhat,  but  not  to 
any  extent  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
meaning  to  get  them  into  shape  by  summer  cutting. 
The  orchard  also  was  made  to  look  clean  and  trim, 
with  dead  wood  and  interfering  branches  cut  away. 
Edith  watched  these  operations  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and,  when  she  could  without  danger  of  being  observed 
from  the  road,  assisted,  though  in  a  very  dainty,  amateur 
way.  But  Malcom  did  not  work  to  put  in  hours,  but 
seemed  to  .do  everything  with  a  sleight  of  hand  that 
made  his  visits  appear  too  brief,  even  though  she  had  to 
pay  for  them.  As  a  refuge  from  long,  idle  hours,  she 


would  often  go  up  to  Malcom’s  little  place,  and  watch 
him  and  his  assistant  as  they  deftly  dealt  with  nature 
in  accordance  with  her  moods,  making  the  most  of  the 
soil,  sunlight,  and  rain.  Thus  Malcom  came  to  take 
a  great  interest  in  her,  and  shrewd  Edith  was  not  slow 
in  fostering  so  useful  a  friendship.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  there  were  many  rainy,  idle  days  that  hung  like 
lead  upon  her  hands,  and  upon  these  especially  it 
seemed  impossible  to  carry  out  her  purpose  to  be  gentle 
and  forbearing,  and  it  often  occurred  that  the  dull 
apathy  of  the  household  was  changed  into  positive  pain 
by  sharp  words  and  angry  retorts  that  should  never 
have  been  spoken. 

About  the  last  Sabbath  of  April  Mrs.  Allen  sent  for 
a  carriage  and  was  driven  with  her  daughters  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  Pushton.  Marshalled  by  the  sexton, 
they  rustled  in  toilets  more  suitable  for  one  of  the 
gorgeous  temples  of  Fifth  Avenue  than  even  the  most 
ambitious  of  country  churches.  iMrs.  Allen  hoped  to 
make  a  profound  impression  on  the  country  people,  and 
by  this  one  dress  parade  to  secure  standing  and  cordial 
recognition  among  the  foremost  families.  But  she  over¬ 
shot  the  mark.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Allen  was  known. 
The  costly  mourning  suits  and  the  little  house  did  not 
accord,  and  the  solid,  sensible  people  were  unfavourably 
impressed,  and  those  of  fashionable  and  aristocratic 
tendencies  felt  that  considerable  investigation  was  needed 
before  the  strangers  could  be  admitted  within  their  ex¬ 
clusive  circles.  So,  though  it  was  not  a  Methodist 
church  that  they  attended,  the  Allens  were  put  on 
longer  probation  by  all  classes,  when,  if  they  had 
appeared  in  a  simple,  unassuming  manner,  rating  them¬ 
selves  at  their  true  worth  and  position,  many  would 
have  been  inclined  to  take  them  by  the  hand. 


IN  HEAVEN  IS  REST. 


“  Thou  shalt  have  rest  in  Heaven  !”  My  weary  soul 
Upon  the  golden  promise  seizes  ; 

And  all  its  wasting  toil  and  waxing  dole 
The  prospect  eases. 

Here  there  is  labour  from  the  morn  till  night. 

And  cares  crowd  in  when  toils  are  finished  ; 

My  burdens  press  me  far  beyond  the  light. 

And  undiminished. 

Labour  and  sorrow  are  the  doom  of  earth. 

And  labour’s  surest  fruit  is  sorrow  ; 

I  bear  a  heavy  heart  beneath  my  mirth. 

And  sigh — “  To-morrow  !” 


“  In  Coelo  Quies  !”  Oft  upon  my  stress. 

Like  music  steals  this  sweet  evangel ; 

As  if  there  stooped  to  make  my  burdens  less 
Some  loving  angel. 

I  think,  indeed,  it  is  an  angel  sings. 

Who,  singing,  makes  my  load  the  lighter ; 

And  with  the  glister  of  his  shining  wings 
My  way  grows  brighter. 

When  I  am  spent  with  toils,  rest  will  be  sweet ; 

The  greater  stress,  the  greater  meed  of  sweetness 
God’s  love  ordains  my  ruth  and  rest  to  meet 
In  Heaven’s  completeness. 


Nor  will  I  vex  my  heart  and  Heaven  with  care. 
How  far  awry  my  rest,  or  nigh,  is  ; 

While  this  dear  ansWw*r  breaks  upon  my  prayer- 
“  In  Coelo  Quies.” 
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.  A  CHAT  WITH  OUR  READERS. 


WE  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of  the  London  season, 
and — it  is  really  worth  noting — we  are  enjoying 
a  fair  share  of  fine  weather.  In  that  respect  May  Day 
was  perverse,  as  of  late  years  May  Day  generally  has  been. 
Perhaps  all  of  our  readers  do  not  remember  that  the 
May  Day  of  the  poets  and  of  old  English  maypole 
merrymaking  fell  twelve  days  later,  and  by  the  middle 
of  May,  in  this  country,  the  weather  is  generally  settled, 
and  the  pretty  May  flowers,  for  which,  says  the  old 
rhyme,  the  B^rch  winds  and  April  showers  prepare, 
were  all  a-bloom.  If  any  lady  desires  to  know  why 
the  1st  of  May  was  not  always  the  1st  of  May — a 
very  natural  inquiry — we  may  be  permitted  to  inform 
her  that  in  the  1 6th  century  it  was  discovered  that  the 
length  of  the  year  had  been  wrongly  calculated,  that 
dates  had  gone  ahead,  and  that  the  1st  of  May,  for 
instance,  should  be  put  back  nearly  a  fortnight.  It 
took  some  time  to  persuade  people  of  the  fact,  and  it 
was  not  until  1 752  that  what  is  called  the  New  Style 
was  adopted  in  this  country,  and  then  there  was  a 
popular  tumult,  the  London  mob  getting  into  their 
unscientific  heads  that  they  were  being  robbed  of 
a  number  of  days,  value  of  course  unascertained. 
Russia  has  not  yet  adopted  the  New  Style,  as  the 
change  in  the  calendar  was  named,  so  that  the  birthday 
of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  who  at  home  is  the 
Grand  Duchess  Mark,  was  understood  to  fall  on  the 
5th  of  October,  but  is  marked  in  our  almanacks  as 
being  on  the  17th  of  the  month.  In  many  of  our  alma¬ 
nacks  the  13th  of  May  is  noted  as  “  Old  May  Day.” 

Now  if  our  calendar  had  not  been  changed,  the 
Alexandra  Palace  would  not  have  been  opened  until 
the  13th,  a  fine  warm  day,  with  just  a  few  drifting 
clouds  to  mellow  the  brilliance  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  our  May  Day  was  distinguished  by  downpouting 
rain,  which  no  doubt  diminished  the  number  of  visitors 
on  the  opening  day ;  but  those  who  were  there — num¬ 
bering  many  thousands  in  spite  of  the  rain — were  able 
to  appreciate  the  beauties,  at  any  rate  of  the  interior,  of 
the  new  palace.  It  is  the  mort  valuable  addition  to  the 
pleasure  resorts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  which 
has  been  made  for  many  years.  Excellent  concerts, 
dramatic  and  operatic  performances  in  a  superb  theatre 
in  the  daytime,  so  that  ladies  can  enjoy  the  representation 
and  be  at  home  in  time  for  dinner,  are  among  the 
special  attractions  ;  but  there  are  many  others,  picture- 
galleries,  collections  of  armour,  statues,  flowers,  a 
building  of  rare  beauty,  and,  certainly  not  the  least, 
gardens  exquisitely  laid  out,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
landscape  of  rare  beauty.  Nature  is  added  to  art ;  the 
exquisite,  if  not  easily  definable,  enjoyment  derived 
from  the  fresh  air  in  fine  weather,  to  the  delights  offered 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear  ;  and  the  result  is  a  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  which  all  Londoners,  ladies  especially, 
should  be  grateful.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  undervalue 
the  old  Palace  at  Sydenham,  the  model  of  all  new 
undertakings  of  the  kind,  but  the  metropolis  is  daily 


growing  vaster,  and  there  is  abundant  room  and  scope 
for  the  “  twin  beauties,”  as  they  have  been  called. 

What  a  difference,  by  the  way,  between  the  public 
pleasures  ladies  could  enjoy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  and  thereabouts,  and  those  open  to  them  now ! 
They  went  to  the  theatre  and  to  balls  as  ladies  go  now, 
but  for  open-air  amusements  there  was  Vauxhall  at 
night,  with  plenty  of  coloured  lamps,  but  no  sunshine, 
no  daylight  flowers,  as  at  Sydenham  or  Muswell  Hill. 
There  was  Ranelagh,  which  we  fancy  was  a  formal,  dis¬ 
mal  place;  but  artificiality  was  every  where,  and  must  have 
to  some  extent  have  affected  the  character  of  the  mind. 
The  seaside  was  only  reached  with  such  difficulty  and 
expense,  by  postchaises  with  relays  of  horses,  that  even 
well-to-do  people  passed  their  lives  without  ever  having 
seen  the  sea  roll  in  on  the  sand  or  shingle,  or  felt  the 
salt  breeze  blowing  on  their  cheeks.  We  who  enjoy 
so  many  advantages  ought  to  be  a  healthier  and  happier 
race. 

May,  too,  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  there  is  a  good  average  exhibition  of  pictures,  200 
fewer  than  last  year  ;  nothing,  perhaps  that  will  excite 
a  furore,  but  some  very  charming  paintings  adorn  the 
walls.  Early  morning — a  time  more  available  generally 
to  ladies  than  to  connoisseurs  of  the  other  sex — is  the 
best  time  to  visit  the  Academy  for  the  real  enjoyment 
of  the  artistic  treasures.  Ladies  will  probably  put  a 
“  tick”  in  their  catalogues  against  Mr.  E.  Long’s  “  Baby¬ 
lonian  Marriage  Market,”  founded  on  a  statement  by 
Herodotus,  the  historian,  that  in  ancient  Babylon  mar¬ 
riageable  young  ladies  were  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  prices  given  for  the  beauties  were  paid 
over  to  young  men  as  inducements  to  marry  the  plainer 
girls.  The  picture  is  in  itself  attractive,  admirably 
painted  and  full  of  life,  and  it  is  also  interesting  as  a 
record  of  past  manners,  which  of  course  we  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  in  these  modern  times,  when  no 
such  thing  is  known  as  a  very  pretty  girl  marrying  a 
man  whose  only  recommendation  is  wealth,  and  when 
plain  girls  never  make  “  good  matches”  because  dia¬ 
monds  or  some  other  form  of  wealth  go  into  the  bargain. 
Miss  Thompson  *  has  a  spirited  picture,  “  The  28th 
Regiment  at  Quatre-Bras,”  which,  as  the  work  of  the 
painter  of  the  “  Roll  Call,”  is  sure  to  excite  attention  ; 
but  as  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  not  yet 
competed  for  the  ownership,  will  not  probably  create 
so  great  a  sensation  as  the  picture  of  last  year.  Among 
the  landscapes,  whose  pictorial  cunning  makes  us 
almost  feel  the  breeze  of  the  ocean  or  the  fragrant 
tranquillity  of  English  lanes  and  meadows,  Mr.  Hook, 
Mr.  Brett,  Mr.  Millais,  and  Mr.  Leslie  are  very 
prominent.  Mr.  Leslie,  too,  has  a  picture  which  will 
interest  young  ladies,  “The  School  Revisited;”  and 
the  “  No !”  of  Mr.  Millais  is  itself  a  little  romance 
of  sentiment — a  lady,  pen  in  hand,  meditating  an  answer 
to  an  offer  of  marriage.  She  appears  to  experience 
some  powerful  mental  influence  which  will  make 
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“  No !”  the  probable  answer.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  and 
Mr.  Leighton,  two  painters  whose  names  will  live 
among  those  of  the  “  masters,”  are  in  great  force,  and 
there  is  a  crowd  of  admirers  before  the  large  canvas  of 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  the  customary  French  Revolution 
picture  by  Mr.  Ward.  But  ladies  will  select  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  congratulate  those  who  have  not  yet 
visited  Burlington  House  on  a  pleasure  to  come. 
Picture-lovers,  too,  should  certainly  visit  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  ;  there  are 
some  gems  there. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  pictures  we  will  note 
that  a  painting  by  M.  Gerome,  “  The  Sabre  Dance,” 
now  in  the  French  Gallery,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
lady  for  the  large  sum  of  4,700  guineas.  The  Queen 
has  recently  expressed  approval  of  the  picture  ;  but  we 
suppose  the  purchaser  w'as  not  only  induced  by  that 
circumstance  to  set  such  a  high  value  on  it. 

The  Examiner  is  indignant  because  Civil  List  pensions 
of  ;^200  each  have  been  granted  to  the  widows  of 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  Canon  Kingsley,  and  thinks  that, 
“in  accepting  the  pensions  awarded  to  them,  those 
ladies  have  done  their  utmost  to  discredit  their  hus¬ 
bands’  teachings.”  We  fail  to  see  the  force  of  this 
remark.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  Canon  Kingsley  were 
both  good  men,  but  not  rich  men,  and  we  cannot  think 
that  their  last  moments  would  have  been  embittered 
by  knowing  that  those  they  loved  most  dearly  would 
be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  by  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen  (who  herself  highly  regarded  both  of 
them)  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  which  also  highly 
esteemed  them,  of  a  moderate,  a  very  moderate,  pro¬ 
vision.  But  the  Examiner  is  the  organ  of  a  school  of 
so-called  philosophers  and  political  economists  which 
takes  no  account  of  sentiments  which  cannot  be  “pos¬ 
tulated”  (as  their  slang  has  it),  and  which  insists  on 
human  nature  being  cut  down  to  fit  their  narrow 
theories. 

An  outrageous  instance  of  the  practical  application  of 
this  high-and-dry  theorising,  the  treating  of  human  beings 
as  so  many  units  in  a  calculating  machine,  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  School  Board 
officers  in  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  named  Marks. 
Fortunately  common  sense  has  limits  to  its  patience,  and 
the  press  and  Parliament  have  come  to  the  rescue.  The 
husband  of  this  poor  woman  was  six  months  since  placed 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  leaving  her  with  five  young  children. 
The  mother,  with  admirable  energy,  set  to  work  to  try  to 
support  them.  She  goes  out  to  work  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  and  the  parish  allows  her 
a  trifle  weekly.  Two  of  the  children  she  sends  to  school, 
but  the  elder,  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  stays  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  two  babies.  A  School  Board  officer 
— who  might  have  become  an  historical  character  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  Wat  Tyler — found  out  that  the 
elder  girl  was  of  the  age  when  the  law  says  she  should 
attend  school,  and  threatened  to  summon  the  mother  for 
neglect,  and  to  inform  the  parochial  authorities,  who 
would  be  compelled  to  stop  the  eighteenpence  a  week 
they  allowed  her.  In  her  trouble  the  poor  woman  applied 
to  the  alderman  at  Guildhall.  “  What  can  I  do  ?”  she 
pathetically  asked.  “  If  my  eldest  girl  goes  away  I  must 


stay  at  home  and  we  must  all  starve.  The  officer  tells 
me  I  can  go  into  the  workhouse  !”  So  the  School  Board 
theory  is  that  a  whole  family  are  to  be  made  paupers, 
that  an  industrious  woman  is  to  be  deprived  of  her  work, 
because  a  “  rule”  must  be  literally  complied  with.  A 
pretty  moral  education,  calculated  to  advance  the  moral 
independence  of  the  character,  is  this  !  We  value  edu¬ 
cation  highly,  but  pure  education  is  not  only  that  which 
school  gives.  Would  it  be  a  very  terrible  matter  for 
that  eleven-year-old  girl  if  she  helped  her  mother  to 
support  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  acquired  an 
honest  dislike  to  workhouse  life,  even  if  she  could  not 
spell  Constantinople  or  did  not  know  the  exact  date  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  ?  The  Education  Act  is  for  the 
people,  not  the  people  for  the  Education  Act.  We  are 
not  to  be  driven  into  culture  by  beadles.  If  the  Board 
is  sensible  it  will  establish  evening  schools,  then  some 
of  the  children  can  be  taught  at  times  convenient  to 
their  parents,  and  such  absurdities  a's  this  persecution  of 
Mrs.  Marks  be  avoided.  The  School  Board  Chronicle, 
referring  to  this  case,  actually  told  Mrs.  Marks — a  poor 
woman  who  is  obliged  to  accept  parochial  assistance 
— that  she  ought  to  keep  a  servant,  so  that  her  eldest 
child  could  go  to  school ! 

The  death  of  Lady  Caroline  Barrington  has  been 
seriously  felt  by  the  Royal  Family.  She  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  for  many  years,  and 
also  the  more  confidential  office  of  lady  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  household,  and  had  greatly  helped  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  who  regarded 
her  with  peculiar  affection.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
brothers,  who  stood  around  her  grave  at  Kensal  Green, 
mourned  her  as  an  old  and  warmly-attached  friend. 

There  is  a  publication  named  the  Liberal  Revinv, 
which  tries  to  imitate  the  famous  Saturday,  and  succeeds 
in  being  nearly  as  spiteful,  without  being  half  as  clever. 
The  Saturday  has  gained  a  reputation  of  a  certain  kind 
by  satirising  and  sneering  at  women,  and  in  its  small 
way  the  Liberal  (decidedly  a  wrong  name)  tries  to  follow 
in  the  wake.  In  a  recent  number  it  published  an  article 
most  elegantly  entitled  “  Female  Snobs,”  in  which  it 
makes  the  discovery  that  ‘  ‘  Now-a-days  society  does  not 
consist  merely  of  three  classes  but  of  a  score  or  two, 
the  members  of  which  heartily  hate  and  mistrust  each 
other.  Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  society 
is  divided  into  an  immense  number  of  contemptible 
cliques.”  And  all,  it  seems,  is  owing  to  the  ladies. 
Men  would,  if  they  dared,  make  matters  better,  but  they 
are  afraid  of  their  wives ;  they  would,  “  in  many 
instances,  be  subjected  to  a  never-ending  course  of 
‘  nagging,’  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  the  constant 
dropping'  of  water  will  wear  away  a  stone  so  will  a 
nagging  woman  in  the  end  get  pretty  much  what  she 
wants.”  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  is  too  much 
of  “  caste”  feeling  in  society,  but  each  sex  is  alike  open 
to  the  reproach  of  encouraging  it.  Perhaps  ladies  do 
err  in  keeping  their  female  servants  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  we  do  not  very  often  see  gentlemen  walking 
arm-in-arm  with  their  footmen.  If  blame  there  be,  it 
must  be  pretty  equally  divided  between  men  and  women ; 
but  then  it  appears  to  be  so  clever  and  delightfully 
satirical  to  write  an  article  headed  “  Female  Snobs.” 
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The  writer  coacludes — “  It  will  be  for  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  education  of  women  to  consider  whether  it 
is  not  time  that  their  policy  were  revised,  and  that  instead 
of  girls  being  taught  to  be  snobs  they  should  be  taught 


not  to  be  so.”  Quite  right,  of  course,  but  women 
do  not  desire  to  be  monopolists  of  such  good  teach¬ 
ing.  There  are  some  men  to  whom  it  might  be 
benef.cial. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

IV. — woman’s  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 


That  is  very  little,”  some  of  our  readers  may 
say ;  “  men  assume  and  maintain  the  privilege 
of  making  and  administering  laws,  and  we  poor  women 
are  told  to  hold  our  tongues,  love  if  we  can,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  honour  and  obey  in  silence.  We  are  to  submit 
to  laws  which,  perhaps,  affect  our  most  vital  interests, 
but  we  are  to  have  no  hand  in  making  them,  no  voice 
in  the  debates  which  follow  on  their  introduction  to 
Parliament,  none  in  the  public  discussions  which  take 
place  respecting  them  out  of  doors.  Men  manage  all 
that,  consider  the  pros  and  cons  from  their  own  points 
of  view,  and  whatever  they  decide  to  be  fitting  for  us 
that  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  thankfully  as  we  can. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament,  not  even  to 
vote  for  those  male  representatives  in  whose  judgment 
and  consideration  for  what  is  superciliously  styled 
“  the  weaker  sex,”  we  may  have  confidence.  The 
fact  is  that  we,  the  larger  half  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  having  a  majority  of  a  million  or 
thereabouts,  and  such  of  us  as  have  independent  pro¬ 
perty  paying  a  full  share  of  taxation  in  all  its  forms, 
are  unrepresented  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
which  makes  laws,  which,  whether  they  are  advan¬ 
tageous  or  agreeable  to  us  or  not,  we  are  bound  to 
ob«y.” 

We  think  that  is  not  an  unfair  summary  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  those  ladies  v/ho  publicly  claim  the  right 
of  suffrage  for  women,  and  who  energetically  protest 
against  what  they  believe  to  be  the  wrong  under  which 
their  own  sex  suffers.  But  Englishwomen,  in  justice 
to  themselves,  should  examine  whether  such  arguments, 
plausible  as  they  are,  are  valid,  whether  they  fairly  re¬ 
present  the  state  of  the  case,  or  whether  they  do  not 
substitute  shadow  for  substance.  With  a  view  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  exact  facts  of  the  case, 
let  us  give  a  little  attention  to  one  or  two  considerations 
affecting  our  social  and  national  life.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  members  of  Parliament  who  make  our  laws 
are  exclusively  of  the  male  sex,  but  they  are  representa¬ 
tives  not  only  of  the  {>ersonality  of  a  certain  number  of 
male  voters,  but  of  popular  opinions  which  strengthen 
in  general  society  before  they  are  supported  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactments.  Members  of  Parliament  say  in  the 
House  what  society  has  before  said  out  of  the  House, 
and  what  society  says  on  many  subjects — certainly  on 
those  in  which  women  are  most  directly  interested — 
is  to  a  very  great,  indeed  preponderating  extent,  what 
women  think  and  say.  It  is  not  because  a  female  rate¬ 
payer  does  not  go  to  the  polling-booth  and  sign  a  ballot- 
paper  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  the  Conservative,  or  Mr.  B. 


the  Liberal,  that  she  does  not,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
aid  to  secure  his  return.  He  undertakes  to  represent 
certain  opinions,  and  she  is  helping  to  give  those  opinions 
the  power  to  send  him  to  Parliament — been  practically 
voting  for  him  perhaps  for  years  past.  If  she  went  to  the 
boo:h  and  formally  voted,  she  would  indeed  swell  the 
number  of  the  Parliamentary  constituency,  but  she 
would  not  most  probably  at  all  increase  the  chances  of 
her  particular  candidate  being  returned,  because  women 
are  no  more  generally  unanimous  than  men  are,  and  the 
lady  voter  on  one  side  would  almost  certainly  be  balanced 
by  another  lady  voter  holding  opposite  opinions.  On 
those  matters  which  involve  the  real  rights  of  women, 
their  position  in  society,  and  the  protection  society  is 
bound  to  afford  them,  and  respecting  which  there  can 
be  but  little  disagreement  of  opinion  among  them,  they 
will  find  that  there  is  almost  a  great  unanimity  amongst 
men  in  a  desire  to  afford  it.  Be  generous,  ladies,  in 
your  estimate  of  the  motives  and  character  of  the,  not 
opposite,  but  allied,  sex.  The  great  majority  of  the  law¬ 
makers  whose  claims  to  your  confidence  some  prominent 
lady  writers  and  speakers  so  grudgingly  admit  are 
husbands  and  fathers,  whose  highest  interests  are  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  social  happiness  and  the 
inviolate  integrity  of  the  family  bond.  There  may,  of 
course,  be  some  selfish,  tyrannously-  disposed,  cynical 
men  on  the  Parliamentary  benches,  but  they  must  be  in 
a  hopeless  minority,  and  laws  are  made  by  majorities. 
An  affectionate  husband,  whose  good  wife  i_s  the  pride 
of  his  life,  who  has  toiled  unremittingly  to  attain  a  social 
status,  the  chief  pleasure  derived  from  which  is  that 
she  shares  it  with  him,  who  confides  in  her  as  another 
self,  who  is  anxious  that  his  daughters  shall  be  qualified 
by  attainments  and  personal  qualities  to  adorn  and  in¬ 
fluence  society,  is  not  likely  to  forget  in  Parliament  all 
his  home  influences  and  sentiments,  and  propose  laws 
to  weaken  the  social  position  of  women,  and  make 
their  interests  subordinate  to  what,  if  he  were  unrea¬ 
sonably,  illogically  selfish,  he  might  consider  his  own. 

•  The  marriage  contract  is  one  of  the  objects  respect¬ 
ing  which  women  are  disposed  to  consider  themselves 
ill-used  by  not  being  allowed  to  have  a  share  in  direct 
legislation.  A  wife,  we  are  told,  is  a  slave  to  a  bad 
husband,  a  helpless  victim  to  his  caprice  or  open  brutality. 
Even  with  a  good  husband,  her  individuality  is  so 
merged  in  his,  that  she  has  nothing  of  her  own.  He 
claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  manage  her  property, 
and  though  he  may  love  and  indulge  her  to  the  utmost, 
make  her  the  mistress  of  his  house  as  of  his  heart,  she 
thinks  that  she  owes  to  favour  which  she  should  possess 
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as  a  right.  Let  us  recollect  that  the  marriage  bond  in¬ 
volves  a  sacrifice  of  individuality  on  each  side — the  man 
solemnly  binds  himself  in  the  face  of  society  by  a  pledge, 
which  neither  in  law  nor  honour  he  can  violate,  to  give 
his  wife  a  full  participation  in  all  that  he  possesses,  and  to 
provide  for  the  children  that  may  result  from  the  union. 
This  is  a  positive  contract,  which  he  can  only  set  aside 
by  proving  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  wife ;  on  no 
other  ground  can  he  avoid  the  responsibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bride  gives  up  her  legal  individuality, 
receiving  in  return  the  promise,  indeed  the  assurance,  of 
lifelong  support  and  protection.  Unhappy  marriages 
there  are  unfortunately  ;  but  it  is  not  evident  how  they 
could  be  prevented  by  any  legislation,  even  if  the  task 
of  preparing  a  new  law  on  the  subject  were  confined 
exclusively  to  women.  Nine-tenths  of  the  unhappy 
marriages,  the  wrangling  lives  of  ill-assorted  couples, 
the  open  ruptures,  the  breaking  of  the  marriage  bonds, 
the  immorality  and  unhappiness  of  which  we  hear,  have 
arisen  from  causes  as  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  legis¬ 
lation  as  the  stars  in  heaven  are  beyond  our  grasp.  So 
long  as  there  are  hasty  marriages,  with  no  care  to  know 
whether  the  parties  are  suitable  in  character,  reputation, 
personal  qualities,  or  social  position ;  so  long  as  mar¬ 
riages  are  made  merely  business  transactions,  unions  of 
properties  rather  than  of  persons ;  so  long  as  men  are 
weak  enough  to  prefer  pretty  faces  and  nothing  else  to 
womanly  qualities  and  graces  ;  so  long  as  silly  girls  are 
fascinated  by  soft  speeches  and  showy  exteriors,  disre¬ 
garding  true  manliness  of  thought  and  conduct  ;  so  long 
as  marriages  are  planned  only  with  a  view  to  attaining 
certain  desired  positions  in  society,  there  will  be  un¬ 
happiness  of  linked,  but  not  united,  pairs,  lifelong  misery 
and  disclosures  from  which  good  women,  and  good 
men  too,  avert  their  eyes.  If  young  people  do  not  recog¬ 
nise  the  sacred  character  of  the  marriage  contract — that 
it  is  “  for  better  or  worse,”  and  that  it  very  much 
depends  upon  themselves  to  make  it  either — that  it  is 
an  alliance  demanding  for  its  happy  permanency  mutual 
love,  preference  over  all  others,  unfailing  confidence  and 
trust,  strengthening  with  knowledge  of  character — no 
laws  will  help  them.  The  root  of  bitterness  lies  in 
society  and  the  ideas  which  artificial  society  has  fostered, 
and  no  laws  will  avail  to  mend  matters,  except  to  afford 
partial  protection  afterwards  against  open  brutality  and 
dishonest  selfishness.  And  that  protection  the  laws 
allow,  laws  originating  in  improved  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  growing  from  the  increased  respect  in 
which  women  are  held. 

Referring  to  another  alleged  grievance,  made  a  great 
deal  of  by  advocates  of  so-called  women’s  rights,  that, 
being  fully  taxed,  they  are  not  allowed  the  privilege  of 
control  which  contributing  taxes  entitles  them  to,  it 
may  just  be  observed  that  there  is  no  inevitable  connec¬ 


tion  between  tax-paying  and  legislation.  We  pay  taxes 
to  insure  certain  advantages  of  protection  by  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  forces  to  keep  order  and  defend  the  country, 
the  administration  of  the  law,  provision  for  the  poor,  the 
performance  of  many  sanitary  and  other  acts  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community,  in  the  benefits  of  which 
women  share  as  impartially  as  men.  A  man  does  not 
vote  because  he  pays  taxes,  but  as  holding  a  position  in 
the  state,  which  position  also  compels  him  to  contribute 
to  the  national  revenue. 

After  all  has  been  said,  the  nation  is  but  a  multiplied 
and  enlarged  family.  In  the  family  the  performance 
of  certain  duties  is,  for  convenience  sake  and  an  innate 
sense  of  propriety,  allotted  to  the  man.  He,  in  theory 
at  least,  provides  the  money,  takes  care  of  the  house, 
looks  after  its  security,  and  generally  represents,  in  all 
business  transactions  with  the  outside  world,  the  domestic 
establishment.  The  wife,  too,  has  |}er  special  sphere  of 
duties,  and  although,  of  course,  each  has  a  very  particular 
interest  in  all  that  goes  on,  great  or  small,  matters  go  on 
more  comfortably  and  prosperously  when  there  is  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  mutual  interference.  National 
politics  only  differ  in  degree  from  domestic  politics,  and 
men  may  fairly  be  left  to  do  the  husbands’ workin  thestate. 

Accepting,  then,  the  proposition  that  our  national  and 
political  life  is  only  the  outcome,  so  to  speak,  of  our 
national  and  social  life,  that  laws  only  put  opinions  into 
form,  and  that  society  is  the  real  senate  or  deliberative 
council  of  the  nation,  what  part  do  women  really  take 
in  government  ?  A  very  considerable  part  indeed.  In 
all  religious  organisations  and  societies  they  are  as 
active,  if  unobtrusively,  as  men  ;  they  are  the  most 
efficient  censors  of  private  morals  ;  they  perform  the 
most  important  part  in  the  training  of  the  young ;  they 
temper  judgment  with  mercy,  and  harsh  judgments  and 
acts  by  kindly  impulses.  They  may  be,  if  they  will, 
the  gospel  supplememing  the  law  of  society.  In 
literature,  art,  science  even,  they  are  active  workers, 
and  these  things,  added  to  justice,  public  spirit,  and 
faith  in  humanity,  make  a  national  life  great  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Who  shall  say  that  women  are  not  a  power  in 
the  state  when  they  are  continually  sowing  the  seed 
which  ripens  into  legislation  ? 

“  The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,” 
says  wise  Shakspeare.  Let  thoughtful  women  ask 
whether,  with  the  evidence  of  having  done,  and  being 
able  to  do,  so  much  towards  moulding  the  destiny  of  a 
nation,  they  really  are  prevented  by  any  external  cir¬ 
cumstance,  such  as  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage  to 
male  voters,  from  doing  a  great  deal  more.  Honest- 
minded  men  and  women  alike  must  often  be  conscious 
that  the  limit  is  more  within  than  without,  and  that,  as 
they  become  worthier  for  work,  so  they  find  the  work 
to  be  done. 

The  Editor. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ON  the  night  that  Blanche  Valdelapins  explored 
Caerlerrick.  in  that  convenient  sleep  of  hers,  which 
allowed  her  to  see  and  hear  as  well  as  in  her  waking 
hours,  she  beheld  a  strange,  sad  sight.  Enveloped  in  a 
large  black  shawl,  she  crept  like  a  phantom  from  her 
room,  and  stole  from  staircase  to  corridor  till  she  reached 
that  ancient  part  of  the  house  in  which  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
rooms  were  situated.  Rose  had  told  her  that  the 
swinging  door  held  by  that  slender  hand  stood  at  the 
top  of  a  small  staircase  conducting  to  these  rooms. 
Within  these,  then,  the  secret  lay  hid.  This  staircase 
was  never  used,  and  the  door  at  the  top  was  supposed 
to  be  nailed  up,  but  the  fact  of  her  having  seen  it  open 
disproved  this  assertion,  while  at  the  same  time,  on  any 
other  occasion — the  night  in  question  included — she 
had  always  found  it  firmly  fastened.  Hence  Blanche 
made  no  attempt  in  this  quarter  to  penetrate  to  these 
rooms,  but  strove  by  another  way  to  reach  them.  She 
went  to  the  other  end  of  that  ancient  wing  of  the  man¬ 
sion  to  which  this  flight  of  stairs  conducted.  She  took 
a  circuitous  route,  through  antique,  faded  rooms,  through 
the  old  ruinous  part  of  Caerlerrick,  given  up  long  ago  to 
bats  and  mildew,  where  oaken  panels  hung  dilapidated 
on  the  walls,  cornices  and  groined  ceilings  crumbled, 
and  floors  creaked  and  shook  beneath  her  tread. 

This  side  of  the  old  quadrangular  building  was  said 
to  be  five  hundred  years  old,  and  since  the  days  of  Sir 
Cuthbert’s  grandfather,  who  had  built  the  new  wing, 
it  had  gradually  fallen  into  decay.  The  lower  story 
had  been  put  to  base  uses,  as  cellars,  malt  and  lumber 
rooms,  and  these  were  all  dismantled  of  their  old  glories, 
but  the  reception-rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  running 
more  slowly  into  ruin.  Still  even  these  smelt  rankly  of 
decay.  Sculptured  mantelpieces  were  tom  down  to  em¬ 
bellish  newer  rooms,  leaving  bare,  blackened  chimneys, 
down  which  the  winds  whistled,  and  here  and  there 
carved  panels  wrenched  away  showed  ghastly  gaps  on 
the  dank  walls,  across  which  great  cobwebs  and  streaks 
of  green  and  yellow  mildew  mingled. 

Through  the  shutterless  windows  the  summer  night 
and  stars  gleamed  faintly,  making  ghost  shadows  on 
Fatima’s  ghostly  path.  In  many  places  the  flooring  had 
rotted  quite  away,  leaving  narrow  graves  of  unknown 
depth  and  pitchy  darkness,  on  the  brink  of  which  she 
stumbled,  with  a  shudder  and  a  stifled  cry.  Yet  Fatima 
knew  her  way  well.  Never  had  a  party  of  visitors 
explored  this  ancient  side  of  old  Caerlerrick  without 
her  soft  step  being  with  them,  and  her  green  eyes 
shining  on  every  side,  alert  to  peep  and  peer  for  some¬ 
thing  new. 

At  each  end  of  this  floor  there  was  a  staircase.  Each 
went  up  to  the  topmost  corridor  of  this  ancient  wing,  in 
which  was  situate  the  great  show-place  of  Caerlerrick, 
the  secret  staircase  and  the  secret  room,  where  Sir 


Malins  sought  refuge  and  died,  not  like  a  knight,  but 
like  a  starved  rat  hemmed  in  a  hole  by  his  enemies. 
In  this  corridor  also  was  the  chamber  of  the  Raven — of 
that  poor,  faithful-hearted  ancient  crone  who  had  lived 
so  long  among  old-world  stories  that  her  wits  wandered 
into  the  past,  and  she  seemed  to  herself  the  ghost  of  a 
ghost. 

It  was  the  staircase  nearest  to  this  room  that  was 
still  in  use ;  the  other,  as  we  have  seen,  was  kept 
locked,  by  reason,  it  was  alleged,  of  its  dangerous  state 
of  decay.  This  first  staircase  Fatima  passed  swiftly,  a 
little  chilly  thought  pursuing  her  of  the  Raven’s  dead- 
white  face  and  eyes  of  fiery  blackness  lying  back  restless 
on  her  pillow  glaring  at  death.  Once  or  twice,  as  she 
crept  onwards,  this  white  face  and  these  awful  eyes 
seemed  following  her  slowly  in  the  gloom  ;  then  the 
girl  turned  sharply  and  exorcised  the  demon  of  her 
brain  and  made  it  vanish,  and  laughed  her  little  |soft 
French  laugh  into  the  empty  blackness.  Still  that  fancy 
of  a  face,  following  in  the  room  she  had  left,  or  coming 
coldly  to  meet  her  in  the  room  she  was  about  to  enter, 
would  not  leave  her  mind.  Once  the  illusion  was  so 
strong  that  she  believed  it  true,  and  told  herself  the 
cunning  Raven  had  certainly^heard  her  step  and  had 
wandered  from  her  bed,  and  was  following  her — a 
ghastly  spy  in  a  death-shroud,  with  the  shadow  of  death 
upon  her  face.  Unable  to  check  the  thought,  the  girl 
went  back  upon  her  steps  and  traversed  the  length  of 
the  ghostly  rooms  again,  and  stood  at  the  last  door  and 
listened,  and  heard  only  the  phantom  sounds  which 
traverse  the  night  silence. 

Old  Primrose  Behenna  lay  a-dying,  feeble  and  broken 
as  a  withered  leaf.  How  could  she  rise  from  her  bed 
and  walk  through  these  rotting  rooms,  where  even 
young  feet  could  scarcely  find  a  way  ? 

Blanche  asked  this  question  of  her  beating  heart,  and 
her  sound  clear  head  gave  her  back  an  answer  sharply, 
with  a  mental  cuff  which  made  her  stand  upright, 
dauntless,  as  a  somnambulist  has  need  to  be.  And  it 
was  well  she  thus  took  a  new  draught  of  courage,  for 
when  she  turned  and  peered  through  the  room  beyond 
she  saw  in  the  visible  darkness  the  face  coming  to  meet 
her  that  she  had  feared  was  following.  Her  heart  gave 
one  great  bound  against  her  side,  and  then  grew  strong, 
and  her  shining  eyes  in  one  piercing  glance  took  in 
every  detail  of  the  approaching  figure. 

The  light  from  an  old  Gothic  window  fell  aslant 
upon  her,  showing  her  long  hair  like  a  silver  shower 
floating  on  her  shoulders,  her  white,  worn  face,  which 
scarcely  seemed  alive,  so  wan  and  sorrowful  it  looked, 
and  her  slender  hands  drooping  by  her  side.  She 
stopped  a  moment  by  the  window  and  looked  out  upon 
the  fresh  and  dewy  park,  where  the  tall,  still  trees 
stood  darkly,  with  shadows  crouching  at  their  feet,  and 
from  these  she  lifted  her  large  wild  eyes  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  stars,  and  gazed  upon  them  with  a  yearning 
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look  of  unutterable  longing,  then,  with  a  great  weary 
sigh,  her  dry,  tearless  eyes  drooped  again,  and,  clasping 
her  listless  hands  together — you  could  see  the  moonlight 
through  them,  they  were  so  wan — she  walked  on,  with 
face  bent  downwards.  In  that  little  moment,  while 
her  sad  gaze  went  out  to  the  green  earth  and  the  star- 
sprinkled  sky,  Blanche  had  time  to  escape  her  sight. 
She  drew  back  into  the  darkness,  crouching  for  greater 
safety  to  the  floor,  where  even  if  a  wandering  glance 
fell  on  her  she  might  only  seem  an  indistinct  mass,  a 
heap  of  rubbish  among  the  many  heaps  mouldering  in 
this  solitude. 

The  grey  glimmer  of  the  summer  night  shone  a  little 
way  within  the  Gothic  windows,  and  in  this  line  of 
light  the  pale  wanderer  walked,  standing  still  an  instant 
in  a  scared  way  when  a  stray  sound  of  life  reached  her 
from  the  room  where  Primrose  fought  with  death. 
The  sounds  were  but  echoes  of  the  steps  and  voices  of 
the  watchers  who  stood  by  the  Raven’s  bed,  mingling 
in  her  dying  thought  with  the  shadows  of  that  long 
night  to  which  she  was  going  down.  Evidently  the 
pale  listener  recognised  these  sounds,  for  a  smile  passed 
over  her  wan  lips — a  strange,  longing  smile,  as  if  she 
too  would  fain  be  at  rest,  and  yearned  for  the  break  of 
morning  which  should  come  after  that  long,  long  sleep. 

Blanche  saw  her  stand  in  the  last  lone  room  of  this 
dismal  suite  and  swing  the  door  in  her  long  thin  hand, 
and  listen  to  the  sounds  coming  faintly  from  the  Raven’s 
chamber  with  that  wistful,  awful  smile  of  longing  on 
her  face  as  though  Death  were  a  friend,  and  the  tokens 
of  his  near  approach  were  dear  to  her.  Seeing  her 
there,  the  girl  felt  her  shining  eyes  grow  wet,  and  pity 
sprinkled  on  her  heart  a  thousand  thoughts  and  words 
of  comfort,  which  she  would  fain  have  poured  like 
balm  on  that  poor  suffering  soul  had  she  dared  to 
speak.  But  it  was  well  she  did  not ;  it  was  well  she 
kept  as  silent  as  a  shadow,  for  when  the  wan  listener 
let  the  door  fall  away  from  her  feeble  hand,  and 
bent  her  steps  again  to  the  window,  there  was 
danger  on  her  face.  She  stood  with  the  cold  grey  light 
making  a  pale  halo  round  her  silver  hair,  and  her  gaze 
growing  wild  and  eager  as  she  looked  out  on  the  green 
shadowy  land. 

“  He  is  come  again,”  she  said  aloud  in  a  clear  voice  ; 
“  not  for  me.  Ah,  no  ! — not  to  see  the  ruin  he  has 
made.  I  should  die  if  he  saw  me.”  And  holding  up 
her  transparent  hands  she  looked  at  them  with  a  pitiful 
smile.  “  How  wan  I  am !  I  am  a  shadow  coming 
from  the  land  of  shadows,  where  I  lie  dead.  Let  him 
stay  with  his  fair  wife.  Why  does  he  vex  me  with  the 
sight  of  his  false  face  ?  O  God  !  it  is  too  much  !” 

And  with  a  sudden,  forlorn,  despairing  movement 
she  flung  her  arms  above  her  head,  and  her  eyes  looked 
wildly  upwards.  Then  as  they  fell  she  fell  likewise, 
and  sat  lowly  crouching  on  the  floor,  her  white  face 
down  upon  her  knees,  buried  in  her  thin  hands,  and 
her  figure  covered  like  a  veil  by  her  silver  hair.  She 
did  not  weep — never  had  Blanche  seen  eyes  so  dry  and 
wild  as  hers — but  she  moaned  pitifully  and  rocked  her¬ 
self  to  and  fro  like  a  dumb  creature  in  pain.  It  was  a 
spectacle  of  such  weary  woe,  such  fixed,  hopeless  woe, 
having  a  touch  of  madness  in  its  solitude  and  pride,  that 


the  girl  watching  her  felt  instinctively  no  human  eye 
had  ever  looked  upon  it,  or  been  allowed  to  look.  More 
surely  still  she  felt  that  the  poor  moaning  figure  weep¬ 
ing  in  this  dry,  tearless  way  would  not  endure  a  look — 
could  not  even  suffer  in  her  mind  the  thought  of  a 
human  look. 

“  She  would  die  if  she  knew  I  saw  her,”  Blanche 
whispers  to  herself ;  “or  she  would  grow  murderous 
that  very  instant  and  slay  me.” 

It  was  strange  how  true  the  instinct  was  which  told 
Fatima  this.  The  proud  and  bitter  woman  whom  she 
was  watching  had  allowed  no  eye  to  look  upon  her 
grief  for  fourteen  years  of  solitude.  She  had  shut  her¬ 
self  up  with  her  anger  till  it  grew  to  be  her  gaoler,  and 
would  not  suffer  her  the  sight  of  a  human  face  or  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice.  She  lived,  and  chose  to  live, 
in  a  loneliness  past  belief,  if  truth  were  not  harder  to 
believe  and  tell  than  fiction  is.  And  now,  if  any  eye 
should  see  her,  any  voice  should  speak  to  her  with 
abrupt  and  careless  words,  who  shall  say  what  dire 
event  would  follow  ? 

Blanche  rose  up  in  the  darkness  and  fled  for  her  life. 
She  could  not  return  by  the  way  she  had  come,  as  she 
must  have  passed  that  silent  danger  crouching  in  the 
window,  so  she  ran  through  the  empty,  desolate  rooms 
with  the  lightness  of  a  shadow,  nor  stopped  till  she 
came  to  a  door  half  open,  through  which  there  streamed 
a  broad  beam  of  light.  Softly,  swiftly  as  she  had  fled, 
she  could  not  hope  she  had  been  quite  unheard,  though 
sure  she  had  been  unseen ;  the  sight,  therefore,  of  a 
refuge  was  welcome.  All  through  the  darkness  she 
had  threaded  the  feet  of  that  wild,  wan  figure  seemed 
to  her  strained  ears  to  be  in  pursuit.  Her  heart  beat 
like  a  hammer  against  her  side  ;  she  looked  this  way  and 
that,  and  saw  no  place  to  turn  to  except  through  this 
open  door.  Where  there  were  lights  there  was  surely 
human  help.  Better  even  brave  Sir  Cuthbert’s  anger 
than  find  oneself  in  the  hands  of  a  maniac.  She  pushed 
the  door  softly  and  stole  within.  She  found  herself  in 
the  hall  or  antechamber  leading  to  Sir  Cuthbert’s  apart¬ 
ments,  and  she  ran  on  to  the  inner  room  from  whence 
the  light  shone  forth.  It  was  empty.  A  lamp  was  on 
the  table  and  a  supper  was  laid,  with  flowers  and  dainty 
fruits,  and  many  things  which  showed  a  kindly  woman’s 
hand.  Fatima  recognised  a  bouquet  she  had  seen  Lady 
Tregethas  cull  that  day,  and  apricots  freshly  gathered 
by  herself.  So  this,  then,  was  the  strange  meal  laid 
every  evening  for  Sir  Cuthbert,  which  he  was  said  to 
eat  ghoul-like  in  selfish  loneliness.  Where  was  he 
now  ?  There  were  no  signs  here  of  his  presence.  All 
was  silent  as  a  sepulchre,  and  there  breathed  about  the 
place  a  Stifling  sense  of  solitude  dreary  as  death. 

One  chair  was  set  at  the  table,  one  cover,  one  goblet, 
so  this  dismal  ghostly  feast  was  for  one  only. 

With  fear-sharpened  eyes  Fatima  perceives  that  the 
knives  upon  the  board  are  all  of  silver,  and  the  viands 
are  of  that  sort  that  the  skill  of  the  knife  is  scarce  re¬ 
quired  for  them.  She  has  just  had  time  to  note  these 
things  when  the  soft  fall  of  a  woman’s  step  touches  her 
ear,  a  hand  pushes  the  outer  door,  and  Fatima  knows 
that  in  another  instant  she  and  that  wild,  wan  figure 
will  stand  face  to  face. 
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So  these  are  not  Sir  Cuthbert’s  rooms ;  they  are 
hers. 

For  one  breathless  moment  Blanche  Valdelapins  stands 
aghast,  then  she  sees  another  door,  and  dashes  through 
it  with  her  heart  upon  her  lips,  and  her  face  bloodless 
as  a  mask  of  death. 

She  is  safe,  but  only  for  a  time.  This  is  the  prisoner’s 
bedroom,  and  she  may  return  to  it  at  any  instant,  so 
Blanche’s  first  care  is  to  search  for  some  other  outlet, 
some  door  besides  the  one  she  has  entered,  by  which 
she  may  escape.  With  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  she 
finds  a  second  door,  which  opens  upon  what  seems  a 
well  of  black  darkness,  but,  groping  with  her  hand, 
she  touches  a  balustrade,  and  thanks  Heaven  in  energetic 
French,  for  she  feels  sure  she  has  come  upon  that  little 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  Raven’s  corridor,  and 
she  knows  she  can  escape.  This  gives  her  so  much 
courage  that  she  steals  back  to  the  bedroom  and  glances 
around  with  curious  eyes.  A  small  lamp  burns  on  the 
table,  flowers  bloom  in  the  window,  a  pile  of  fragrant 
snowy  linen  is  heaped  upon  a  chair ;  everything  is 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and  yet  an  undefinable  air 
of  gloom,  of  loneliness,  of  silence  pervades  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  telling  every  sense  that  none  other  but  that  sad, 
wan  hand  ever  touches  aught  in  this  solitary  prison. 
Never  is  its  door  opened  to  the  outer  world  ;  never  does 
any  step  stray  within  it.  Lady  Tregethas,  doubtless,  is 
the  watchful  friend  who  places  all  things  needful  in  the 
antechamber,  and  at  night  the  pale  prisoner  wanders 
forth  half-scared,  half-savage,  and  fetches  them.  It  is  a 
kind  heart  which  thinks  of  flowers  for  her,  and  some¬ 
times  puts  a  book,  a  needle,  a  pencil  and  papers  ready 
to  her  hand.  Does  she  ever  read,  or  work,  or  draw  ? 
None  shall  ever  say.  The  secret  of  the  strange  prison 
she  shut  on  herself  in  her  bitterness  are  hers  alone. 

Emboldened  by  the  deep  silence,  Blanche  creeps  to 
the  door,  which  is  left  ajar,  and  peers  through  with 
eyes  like  green  stars.  Then  she  sees  more  closely  how 
pale  and  worn  the  woman  is,  and  her  gown — a  faded 
silk — is  patched  and  darned,  and  the  thread  she  has 
used  is  her  own  long  silver  hair. 

Tears  dim  again  the  shining  lights  of  those  emerald 
eyes,  for  this  touch  of  womanhood,  this  desire  for 
neatness  in  the  midst  of  madness,  and  a  solitude  bitter 
as  death,  come  upon  the  French  girl’s  heart  like  the  kiss 
of  a  mother,  and  she  cannot  keep  back  the  big  drops 
which  fall  quietly  down  her  cheeks.  The  poor  crea¬ 
ture  she  is  watching  has  no  company  but  herself  as  she 
sits  at  the  lonely  meal  which  she  takes  but  once  in  the 
!  twenty-four  hours  of  night  and  day — hours  filled  for 

others  with  gaiety  and  light.  And  with  a  pity  which 
I  rises  in  her  throat  like  a  sob,  Blanche  notes  how 

sparingly  she  eats,  how  a  little  fruit,  a  bit  of  bread,  a 
glass  of  water  suffice  for  her  poor  meal. 

“  No  wonder  she  is  a  shadow,”  the  girl  says  to  her¬ 
self ;  “  and  I  think  she’ll  soon  die.  She  is  longing  for 
death  ;  the  only  smile  I  have  seen  upon  her  face  was 
at  the  thought  of  death.” 

She  dashes  away  her  tears,  and  looks  and  listens 
1  again  intently.  She  is  not  so  frightened  as  she  was, 

r  her  retreat  being  secure,  and  she  has  that  sort  of  excite- 

I  ment  and  pleasure  in  her  situation  which  an  inquisitive 

i 


nature  feels  in  probing  a  secret.  She  observes  now 
the  door  leading  to  the  antechamber  is  closely  shut,  and 
she  guesses  it  is  locked  as  well  as  the  large  double 
doors  which  shut  out  the  hall  from  the  corridor.  Often 
of  an  evening,  in  passing,  when  these  doors  were  left 
carelessly  open,  as  though  they  guarded  no  strange. 
Jealous  secret,  she  has  looked  in  upon  the  table  spread 
with  its  lonely  feast,  and  wondered  at  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
eccentric  meal,  little  guessing  that  when  it  was  partaken 
of  doors  were  locked,  and  the  sole  guest  sat  in  ghostly 
solitude  and  silence,  scarce  appeasing  her  long  prison 
famine.  In  a  silence  so  strangely  still,  a  slight  sound 
grates  upon  the  ear,  and  Blanche  starts  as  a  man’s  step 
steals  upon  the  gravel  on  the  old  ivied  terrace  upon 
which  this  ancient  wing  looks  down.  Gliding  cau¬ 
tiously  to  the  window,  she  sees  in  the  starlight  the 
haggard  face  of  Ernest  Bosperis  thrown  back  and 
looking  upwards  eagerly  to  the  curtained  window  of  the 
next  room,  whence  a  ray  of  light  steals  forth  like  a 
pointing  finger  showing  him  plainly  to  her  sight.  She 
has  not  time  to  wonder,  for  the  sound  of  hurried  words 
reaches  her,  and  with  one  swift  step  she  is  at  the  door 
again.  The  prisoner  has  heard  the  step,  and  she  too 
has  looked  from  the  window  and  seen  that  haggard 
face.  She  is  talking  aloud,  vehemently,  wildly,  and 
Fatima  listens  and  hears  her  own  heart-beats  mingling 
with  the  murmurs  of  that  sad  voice. 

“  So  he  is  here  still !  He  loves  some  one — that  girl 
with  the  golden  hair,  who  laughs  upon  the  terrace  in 
the  sunshine.  A  false  love  !  false  !  false  !  It  ends  in 
solitude  and  madness.  He  shall  not  steal  another  life 
from  Caerlerrick  to  come  home  again  to  wither  in  a 
lonely  prison.  I  will  show  the  poor  girl  pity  and  kill 
her.  No  one  has  had  that  pity  on  me.  They  put  no 
knives  on  the  table — they  are  afraid  of  me — but  I  have 
something  better,  sharper  than  a  knife — I  hid  it  years 
ago.  Let  me  think  how  many  years.  O  God  !  how 
can  I  tell  ?  The  summers  come  and  go,  and  do  not 
touch  me  with  their  sunshine.  If  the  heat  stifle  me, 
yet  the  cold  shivers  at  my  heart  still.  It  is  all  one  to 
me,  summer  and  winter ;  let  them  go.  The  days  are 
like  a  dream ;  in  the  night  I  wake  and  see  his  face. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  life  or  with  him  ?  Why  should 
I  not  die  ?  I  try  to  starve,  but  they  set  this  meal  for 
me,  and  it  draws  me  out  of  my  den  as  it  might  draw 
a  beast.  I  hate  the  sight  of  it.  See !  how  the  soft 
stars  beckon  to  me ;  I  long  to  be  there,  far  above  this 
pain  and  weariness,  this  weak  wandering  in  darkness, 
this  despicable  craving  for  food,  this  maddening  memory 
of  things  gone  by.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  have  the  knife.  I  can 
die.  I  feel  glad  when  I  remember  that !” 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  Blanche  saw  her  go  again  to 
the  window,  and  heard  the  rustle  of  the  curtain,  as  she 
drew  it  back  a  little.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  Ernest  Bos¬ 
peris  shook  her  wavering  reason,  for  she  raised  her 
hand  with  angry  menace,  and  spoke  again  rapidly  in  a 
wilder  tone. 

“  I  could  go  down  to  him  if  I  would,  and  perhaps 
kill  him — the  sight  of  me  would  kill  him.  One  day  I 
stole  out  to  see  him — perhaps  it  was  yesterday  ;  I  don’t 
know  the  days  as  they  pass — they  never  tell  me  t  eir 
names — but  he  was  not  here  then.  I  searched  for  him 
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at  the  pool,  where  the  dead  man  lay — the  man  they  say 
he  is  like.  I  carry  his  picture  here  in  my  brain.  I  saw 
only  my  own  face  in  the  pool ;  it  frightened  me,  it  was 
so  white — a  strange,  dreadful  face,  not  mine.  I  have 
not  seen  my  face  since — since — no,  I  can’t  count  the 
years — they  slip  away  like  shadows  when  I  try — but 
it  was  young  and  fair  when  I  saw  it  last  in  a  glass 
somewhere — not  here.  They  give  me  no  glass  here. 
It  would  be  cruel,  they  said,  to  let  me  see  a  mad 
woman.  A  voice  at  the  pool  called  me  ‘  Barbara  !’  I 
answered,  ‘  She  was  dead.  Ah  !  dead  and  buried  !’” 

Her  own  words  seemed  to  pierce  her  heart  with  some 
sudden  pang,  for  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  brow, 
she  walked  to  and  fro  hurriedly  in  haggard  silence 
wilder  than  her  speech.  Blanche  was  glad  when  she 
grew  calmer,  and  began  to  talk  again  in  a  low  murmur¬ 
ing  tone. 

“  I  wish  he  would  not  haunt  me.  I  have  seen  his 
new  idol  in  a  dream — her  fair  hair  all  dabbled  in  blood. 
Mine  is  white  as  snow.  I  am  not  jealous  ;  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  jealousy  and  love,  but  he  should  not  woo  this 
girl  at  Caerlerrick  before  my  eyes.  And  he  has  a  wife — 
not  me — another  fairer,  younger,  who  will  not  give 
him  love  they  say.  If  I  had  not  so  hard  a  heart  I  think  I 
could  be  sorry  for  him.  I  hid  a  letter  for  her  by  the 
pool,  and  Deborah  was  my  messenger.  Dear  nurse 
Deborah  !  she  is  the  only  living  creature  who  does  not 
forget  me.  I  hear  her  voice  at  times  at  my  door  like  a 
dream  of  childhood.  I  weep  then  ;  I  make  my  pillow 
wet  with  tears.  My  bands  are  broken  when  I  hear  the 
voice  of  human  love  stealing  to  my  cold  heart  with  a 
warm  touch  hke  an  angel’s.  But  it  brings  tears — 
yes,  it  ends  in  tears.  All  love  ends  in  tears,  and  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  cold  death.  In  my  sleep  a  child  comes  to 
me  and  lays  a  soft  hand  upon  my  brow,  and  whispers, 
‘  Mother  !  take  your  rest !  I  bring  you  rest;  I  will 
lay  your  head  upon  my  knees,  my  mother,  and  sing 
you  sweetly  to  sleep — your  last  sleep.  And  when  you 
awake  among  the  stars  there  shall  be  peace.  ’  ” 

Her  murmurings  ceased,  and  she  sat  down  quietly, 
and  laid  her  head  upon  her  hand.  The  lamp  was 
paling,  the  dawn  was  creeping  in  soft  and  grey,  a  tre¬ 
mulous  light  was  quivering  among  the  fainting  stars, 
and  Blanche,  with  one  long  last  look,  shook  the  tears 
from  her  green  eyes,  and  crept  across  the  prison- 
chamber,  and  let  herself  glide  out  like  a  shadow  upon 
the  dark  stairs. 

She  had  penetrated  the  secret  at  Caerlerrick ;  she 
knew  now  who  rang  Sir  Malins’  bell,  she  knew  what 
pale  ghost  it  was  that  stole  forth  from  that  skeleton 
chamber  to  the  park  beyond,  and  scared  the  rustics’ 
eyes  at  uncertain  times  with  a  vision  of  waving  arms 
and  wild,  white  face.  The  sole  mystery  she  had  not 
solved  was  the  way  of  entrance  from  the  poor  ghost’s 
chamber  to  Sir  Malins’  room.  She  left  this  for  another 
day,  and,  putting  her  velvet  hand  upon  the  banisters, 
she  made  her  way  in  deep  darkness  to  the  top  of  the 
narrow  staircase.  Here  was  the  closed  door,  but  she 
felt  for  bolts  and  locks,  and  undid  all  softly.  The 
morning  light  met  her  with  a  sudden  shock  as  she 
emerged  from  the  darkness,  and  she  trembled  in  it  as 
she  closed  the  door  again  with  quick,  silent  fingers. 


“  No  one  will  guess  it  is  unlocked,”  she  whispered 
to  herself ;  “  and,  even  should  this  be  found  out,  it  will 
only  seem  a  negligence  of  hers." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Fatima  was  safe  within  her 
own  room,  but  her  hands  weie  cold  as  ice  and  her  face 
was  white  as  snow. 

*  *  #  * 

The  adventure  which  befell  Blanche  the  next  day, 
when  she  rang  Sir  Malins’  bell,  happened  thus  : — Being 
still  curious,  she  took  advantage  of  the  unbolted  door 
to  explore  further  beyond  the  little  flight  of  stairs.  On 
the  first  landing  she  found  another  bedchamber,  and  a 
small  room  fitted  up  for  an  attendant.  She  guessed 
instantly  that  the  poor  lady  sometimes  needed  restraint, 
and  was  then  removed  to  these  secluded  rooms  instead 
of  being  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  outer  apartment, 
whence  she  could  wander  through  the  old  wing.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  an  ancient  arched  door  leading 
to  the  park  showed  her  how  the  prisoner,  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals,  gained  an  unseen,  safe  outlet  to  the  fresh  air, 
and  played  unconsciously  he  part  of  a  spectre  to 
rustic  eyes. 

In  re-ascending  the  stairs  in  the  darkness  Blanche 
stumbled  against  the  wall,  and  screamed  as  she  felt  it 
give  way  before  her  weight.  But  even  as  the  cry  left 
her  lips  she  remembered  the  masked  door  leading 
to  Sir  Malins’  room,  and  its  communication  with  the 
park.  She  was  scarcely  surprised,  then,  when, on  pushing 
the  seeming  wall,  she  found  it  open  ponderously  and 
give  her  admittance  to  that  place  of  her  utter  abhorrence, 
the  secret  room,  reeking  with  mediaeval  miseries,  dark¬ 
ness,  stifling  air,  and  dust. 

By  this  way  the  legend  said  Sir  Malins  had  entered, 
he  having  always  with  him  a  key  which  fitted  the 
postern  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  but  by  this  way 
he  had  not  been  able  to  escape  from  his  prison,  owing 
to  the  Roundhead  sentinels  posted  there.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  never  discovered  his  place  of  refuge,  the  entrance 
to  it  being  at  that  time  too  well  concealed. 

Now  this  door  was  always  left  unfastened  and 
slightly  open,  but  unfortunately  for  Blanche,  in  exa¬ 
mining  it,  she  let  it  slip  clumsily  from  her  hand,  and  it 
closed  with  a  sudden  sharpness  which  sent  a  thrill 
through  her  marrow.  For  a  whole  hour,  with  de¬ 
spairing  energy,  she  tried  her  strength  and  skill  against 
the  rusty,  heavy  lock.  But  vainly  ;  it  took  a  black¬ 
smith’s  arms  to  open  that  old  door  when  some  mischance 
had  closed  it.  Giving  up  at  last,  Blanche  shed  a  tear 
or  two,  then  laughed,  and  rang  Sir  Malins’  bell. 

“  I  .suppose  she  shuts  the  door  at  times,”  Blanche 
said  to  herself,  “  and  rings  the  ghost  bell  and  gets 
rescued,  and  so  I  can  do  the  same.  There  will  be  a 
scene  most  likely,  and  I  shall  go  home  a  little  sooner 
than  I  intended.  Cela  m'est  egal." 

We  have  seen  how  she  was  rescued,  but  the  result 
was  far  more  tragic  than  Fatima  had  dreamed  of.  When 
a  cry  rose  in  the  night  that  her  light-hearted,  careless 
friend  was  stabbed  by  some  unknown  hand,  the  girl’s 
breath  failed  her  for  fear.  She  locked  her  own  door 
in  selfish  terror,  and  sank  upon  her  knees.  She  guessed 
whose  hand  had  done  the  deed. 
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THE  ART  OF  ENTERTAINING. 


II. 


WE  are,  every  one  of  us,  unconsciously  affected, 
more  or  less,  according  to  our  different  tem¬ 
peraments,  by  the  style  and  arrangement  of  any  room 
we  enter.  We  do  not  always  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
■  cause  of  a  sudden  sensation  of  pleasure  or  an  equally 
sudden  sense  of  depression,  either  of  which  may  be 
caused  by  coming  into  a  bright,  pretty  room,  or  a 
sombre,  cheerless  one.  But  whether  we  inquire  into  it 
or  not  the  cause  is  still  there,  and  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  fact  is  an  important  one  to  dinner- 
givers.  In  this  brown  and  grey  climate  of  ours  we 
are  too  apt  to  make  the  insides  of  our  houses  rival  the 
dinginess  outside,  instead  of  contrasting  with  it.  More 
especially  is  this  true  of  our  dining-rooms,  which  we 
hang  with  dark  paper,  and  carpet  and  furnish  in  deep 
clarets  or  browns.  The  depth  of  our  depression  in  the 
dining-room  may  often  be  estimated  by  the  feeling  of 
relief  we  experience  on  emerging  from  its  gloom  and 
entering  the  light  and  pretty  drawing-room.  Our 
spirits  rise  like  mercury  on  a  hot  day.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
furnish  the  dining-room  darkly.  Has  anybody  ever 
heard  a  good  reason  for  so  doing  ?  The  furniture 
should  be  more  substantial  than  drawing-room  furniture, 
but  it  need  not  be  less  cheerful.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  paper  should  not  be  such  as  will  light  up  well, 
throw  up  the  pictures  in  good  relief,  and  make  pretty 
women  and  handsome  men  look  their  best  against  its 
background.  I  have  lately  seen  a  dining-room  papered 
with  pink,  of  an  old  English  pattern,  with  a  dado  in 
claret,  and  the  effect,  as  compared  with  the  old-fashioned 
dark  papers,  is  something  to  be  noted.  Again,  many 
people  banish  white  lace  curtains  from  their  dining¬ 
room  even  in  summer,  and  persist  in  keeping  up  those 
of  heavy,  dark  material  all  the  year  round.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  cling  to  ancient  traditions  of  dingy  dining¬ 
rooms,  which  originated  probably  in  the  brain  of  some 
ascetic  or  anchorite,  who  thought  it  was  sinful  to  eat, 
and  would  not  let  the  daylight  see  him  at  his  meals. 
But  we  are  more  enlightened,  and  know  that  eating  is 
not  wrong,  and  that  to  enjoy  the  brightness  of  day  and 
the  beautiful  things  of  Nature  and  Art  is  part  of  our  duty. 

So,  in  our  dining-rooms,  let  us  let  the  daylight  fall 
through  lacy  curtains  on  softly-tinted  paper,  dark  carpet 
if  you  will,  but  as  soft  as  the  moss  that  has  grown  un¬ 
disturbed  for  centuries,  and  on  pictures  whose  glowing 
colours  find  their  counterpart  somewhere  in  the  room, 
either  in  cushions  or  flo  wers. 

And  now  that  we  have  got  a  pretty  dining-room  in 
•which  to  arrange  our  dinner-table,  we  shall  find  it  much 
easier  to  do  so  than  in  the  traditional  and  funereal 
apartment  once  considered  the  correct  ideal  of  a  salle-h- 
manger.  First  the  tablecloth  must  be  considered.  It 
must  be  snow-white,  free  from  crease  or  fold,  and 
ample  in  size,  yet  not  so  long  as  to  interfere  with  the 


movements  of  those  who  sit  round  the  table.  Short 
cloths  are  placed  down  each  side  and  at  each  end  of 
the  table,  and  are  removed  before  dessert.  Ornaments 
for  the  centre  of  the  dinner-table  are  now  made  in  such 
variety  that  the  only  difficulty  is  to  choose.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  nothing  should  be  placed 
on  the  table  which  can  intercept  the  view  of  the  guests. 
Few  things  are  more  uncomfortable  than  conversing 
through  the  leaves  of  some  intrusive  plant,  which  one 
heartily  wishes  back  in  the  conservatory  whence  it  came. 
Cut  flowers  should  not  be  arranged  in  masses  on  the 
dinner-table,  though  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  a 
centre  ornament,  a  long,  low  glass  dish,  filled  with 
blossoms  of  brilliant  colours,  is  a  most  exquisite  deco¬ 
ration,  and  to  my  mind  preferable  to  plate-glass  plateaux 
and  other  elaborate  arrangements. 

The  best  mode  of  arranging  flowers  on  a  dinner- 
table  is  to  place  down  each  side  of  the  table  small  silver 
baskets  lined  with  glass,  alternating  with  tiny  glass 
vases,  on  pedestals  (otherwise  they  readily  knock  over, 
which  is  disagreeable),  and  in  each  of  these  a  few  choice 
blossoms.  A  single  fern  frond,  with  one  azalea  spray, 
for  instance,  may  be  put  in  one  of  the  vases,  while  in 
the  neighbouring  basket  may  be  arranged  a  little  moss, 
with  a  few  starry  white  hothouse  blossoms.  Flowers 
for  the  dinner-table  should  be  choice,  whether  cut  or 
growing. 

Next  on  the  ornamental  list  comes  the  fruit,  which 
is  on  the  table  during  the  whole  of  dinner  now-a- 
days.  It  would  be  the  delight  of  an  artist,  and  ought 
to  be  a  pleasure  to  any  one,  to  arrange  brown  and 
green  grapes,  melons,  peaches,  pineapples,  &c.,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  vine-leaves,  ivy-leaves,  oak-leaves,  and 
flowers. 

Next  as  ornaments  come  the  glass  and  china,  which 
ought  to  be  immaculately  clean  and  irreproachablj 
bright.  Small  cruet-stands,  with  saltcellars,  should  be 
placed  close  to  the  knife  and  fork  of  each  guest.  The 
arrangement  for  each  person  is  as  follows : — At  his 
right  a  dinner-knife  and  fish-knife,  and  a  spoon,  a  sherry, 
hock,  and  champagne  glass  ;  on  his  left  a  large  fort 
and  a  fish-fork,  a  napkin  folded,  with  a  piece  of  bread 
within  its  folds  ;  before  him,  or  between  every  two,  r. 
small  cruet-stand,  tiny  saltcellar,  and  somewhere  withir 
reach  a  water-bottle,  with  its  tumbler.  These  are  thi 
only  tumblers  now  placed  on  dinner-tables,  and  I  maj 
remark  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  gentleman  use  one 
It  is  only  ladies  who  ever  drink  water  at  dinner,  anr 
not  many  of  these!  When  these  details  have  be  n 
attended  to,  the  table  is  laid,  if  the  dinner  be  a  la  Russe, 
but  if  it  be  in  the  ordinary  style  and  is  to  be  carved  on 
the  table,  care  must  be  taken  to  place  plentiful  carving- 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons  where  the  dishes  are  to  Ik 
placed. 
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A  PAGE  IN  HISTORY. 


PASCAL  says,“  If  Cleopatra’s  nose  had  been  shorter, 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  might  have  changed.” 
True  it  undoubtedly  is  that  some  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  world’s  history  have  originated  in  the 
most  trivial  circumstances,  and  of  this  the  following 
episode  gives  a  striking  illustration  : — In  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  Louis  XIV.  was  asked  by  an  ambitious  young 
courtier  to  bestow  on  him  the  command  of  a  regiment. 
The  king,  doubtful  of  his  capacity,  refused  his  request. 
Whereupon  the  young  man,  who  was  none  other  than 
the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  stung  by  the  slight, 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Austria,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  England,  plunged  France  in  a  disastrous  war 
which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  latter  days  of  the  Grand 

Monarch,  and  drained  his  kingdom  of  men  and  treasure. 

*  *  *  * 

The  year  was  1710.  Extraordinary  excitement  pre¬ 
vailed  in  London.  From  every  window  banners  floated, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Queen  Anne  and  Marl¬ 
borough.  Fet4x  de  joie  were  fired  in  every  quarter  of 
he  metropolis.  Temporary  stages  were  erected,  on 
which  grotesque  figures  representing  the  King  of 
France,  the  Pope,  the  Pretender,  and  his  Satanic 
Majesty  were  displayed,  surrounded  by  immense  crowds 
cheering  vociferously.  Intelligence  of  the  famous  vic¬ 
tory  of  Malplaquet,  in  which  the  English  and  Austrian 
generals  united  their  arms  against  France,  had  been 
received.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  universal 
rejoicing,  but  amongst  the  crowds  thronging  the  streets 
grave  men  might  be  seen  here  and  there  whose  sober 
attire  and  thoughtful  countenances  contrasted  strikingly 
with  the  scene  around.  “  A  few  more  such  victories,” 
murmured  they,  “  and  our  poor  country  will  be  ruined.” 
But  their  words  were  drowned  by  the  frantic  cries  of 
the  multitude. 

“  Marlborough  for  ever  !” 

At  St.  James’s  a  far  different  scene  was  enacting. 
In  one  of  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace  sat  the 
queen,  listening  to  the  noise  without  with  feelings  of 
extreme  uneasiness,  while  a  fair  and  gentle  girl  leaned 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

“  Abigail,”  said  the  queen,  in  a  tone  of  dejection, 
“  Marlborough  is  now  virtually  king.  My  people  are 
intoxicated  by  his  splendid  successes.  Nothing  remains 
for  me  but  submission  to  the  caprices  of  his  imperious 
wife.” 

“  Say  not  so,  madam,”  answered  Abigail.  “  Your 
people  love  and  respect  their  good  queen,  and  many 
are  beginning  to  see  that  Marlborough,  by  continuing 
this  unhappy  war,  has  his  private  ends  in  view.” 

“  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  have  gained  you  over  to 
their  party,  Abigail.  Your  friends,  however,  have 
been  unable  to  lessen  the  general’s  popularity,”  said  the 
queen,  sighing  deeply. 

“  Will  your  majesty  consent  to  receive  them  ?”  smd 
Abigail  with  eagerness. 

“  Impossible !”  returned  the  queen  in  great  agita¬ 
tion  ;  “  the  duchess  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it.” 


Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  the  exiled  king  who 
had  found  in  France  a  refuge  and  a  grave,  filled  the 
throne  of  England  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Her  character  was  amiable  but  weak,  and  in 
spite  of  the  uprightness  of  her  mind,  she  was  ever  the 
sport  of  a  party.  A  widow  and  childless,  she  con¬ 
sidered  her  misfortunes  as  a  punishment  for  her  abandon¬ 
ment  of  her  father’s  cause,  and  although  she  was  be¬ 
loved  by  her  subjects,  by  whom  she  was  surnamed 
“  The  Good  Queen,”  she  bitterly  reproached  herself 
for  wearing  the  crown  to  the  exclusion  of  her  brother, 
who  should  have  succeeded  her  father  as  James  III. 
She  mourned  over  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  hopes  of  her  family,  and  bore  with  im¬ 
patience  the  yoke  of  the  imperious  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  who  ruled  her  royal  mistress  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  Devoured  by  ambition  and  covetous  of  wealth, 
that  unscrupulous  woman  exerted  her  powerful  influence 
to  heap  honours  and  dignities  on  her  own  family,  and 
had  placed  her  cousin  about  the  person  of  the  queen 
for  the  purpose  of  making  her  an  instrument  to 
further  her  designs.  But  the  young  girl,  touched  by 
the  goodness  of  her  royal  mistress,  shrank  from  any 
participation  in  the  intrigues  of  her  dreaded  relative. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  After  a  few 
minutes’  silence,  while  evidently  making  an  effort  to 
shake  off  the  sadness  by  which  she  was  oppressed, 
the  queen  at  length  addressed  herself  to  Abigail^ 
saying,  with  a  smile — 

“  Let  us  change  the  subject  to  one  far  more  agreeablt 
— to  yourself,  my  Abigail.  I  cannot  but  perceive  thai 
your  eyes  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  young  gentlemen  about  my  court. 

“  Alas !  madam,”  returned  the  young  girl,  her  face 
suffused  with  blushes,  “  I  dared  not  speak  of  him  to 
your  majesty,  nor  would  I  distress  my  beloved  mis¬ 
tress  with  my  own  sorrows.” 

“  Your  sorrows,  Abigail ;  to  what  do  you  allude  ?” 
cried  the  queen. 

“  Your  majesty  is  aware  that  Mr.  Masham’s  father 
rendered  some  service  to  Churchill,  in  return  for  which 
the  duchess  procured  a  commission  in  the  Guards  for 
his  son.  Since  then  his  promotion  has  been  rapid, 
but,  strange  to  say,  she  threatens  him  with  her  dis¬ 
pleasure  should  he  marry  without  her  consent.” 

“  My  dear  child,”  returned  the  queen,  “  if  Mr. 
Masham  loves  you  he  will  not  find  it  hard  to  give  up 
the  patronage  of  the  beautiful  duchess.” 

“  Alas  !  madam,  how  could  I  consent  to  expose  him 
to  her  resentment  ?”  cried  Abigail,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  Comfort  yourself,  my  child.  The  queen  promises 
you  shall  marry  Mr.  Masham.” 

“  But,  madam,  the  duchess  will  never  consent.” 

“  She  will  hear  of  it  when  it  is  too  late  to  prevent 
it,”  said  the  queen.  “  Leave  me  now,  Abigail ;  some 
one  comes.  Yet  stay,  one  word  more.  At  the  re¬ 
ception  this  evening,  when  I  ask  Mr.  Masham  for  a 
glass  of  water,  do  you  tell  him  to  come  to  my  apart- 
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ment  when  the  company  retire.  We  may  then  talk 
over  this  matter.” 

Abigail  kissed  her  royal  mistress’s  hand,  and  retired. 

The  duchess — for  it  was  she — heard  the  queen’s  last 
words.  As  superintendent  of  the  palace,  the  keys  of 
the  private  apartments  were  in  her  possession,  which 
gave  her  the  privilege  of  entering  without  being 
announced. 

Unable  to  control  her  temper,  she  said  with  a  sneer — 

“  Excuse  me,  madam,  for  intruding  on  your  majesty 
at  a  time  so  inopportune,  and  interrupting  a  conversa¬ 
tion  evidently  so  interesting.” 

“  Most  interesting,”  replied  the  queen  ;  “  our  sub¬ 
ject  was  Mr.  Masham.  The  young  man  appears  to  be 
well  suited  to  Abigail.” 

“  Mr.  Masham  is  not  dreaming  of  Abigail,”  retorted 
the  duchess.  “  I  have  other  plans  for  him.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  Mr.  Masham  will  agree  to 
them  ?  ”  replied  Anne  ironically. 

The  duchess  was  on  the  point  of  replying  when  the 
company  began  to  assemble.  The  reception  was  bril¬ 
liant,  composed  entirely  of  Whigs,  the  dominant 
party  at  the  time.  A  prey  to  weariness  of  mind  and 
suffering  of  body,  the  queen  in  general  took  no  plea¬ 
sure  in  them,  but  this  evening,  sustained  by  feverish 
excitement,  she  was  in  high  spirits,  and  maintained  a 
lively  conversation  with  many  of  her  nobles.  Suddenly 
perceiving  Mr.  Masham,  who  was  on  duty  that  even¬ 
ing,  she  beckoned  to  him  to  approach. 

“  Mr.  Masham,”  said  she,  “  the  heat  is  oppressive. 
We  pray  you  fetch  «s  a  glass  of  water.” 

The  duchess,  who  narrowly  watched  the  queen, 
trembled  violently. 

“  What  is  this,  madam  ?”  cried  she  ;  “  has  she 
dared - ?” 

“  Duchess,  you  forget  to  whom  you  speak!”  cried 
Anne  indignantly. 

“  Madam  !”  replied  the  duchess,  thoroughly  roused, 
“  by  the  laws  of  etiquette  you  should  have  addressed 
your  commands  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.” 

“  What  a  work  about  a  mere  trifle  I  However,  if 
such  is  the  case,  we  command  yc«,  duchess,  to  bring  us 
the  glass  of  water  I” 

The  superintendent,  pale  with  rage,  seized  the 
salver  on  which  it  was  placed,  but  detecting  a  glance 
exchanged  between  the  queen  and  Abigail,  her  self- 
possession  forsook  her,  she  trembled  violently,  and  the 
glass  falling  from  her  hands  emptied  its.  contents  over 
the  robe  of  the  queen. 

“You  are  awkward  this  evening,”  cried  her  majesty. 

“  Is  it  thus,  madam,  you  speak  to  one  who  has 
rendered  you  so  many  services  ?” 

“  The  services  of  which  you  boast  are  far  too  much 
in  accordance  with  your  own  interest  to  call  forth  my 
gratitude,”  retorted  the  queen. 

“  Your  majesty  may  consider  them  of  no  value, 
nevertheless  you  will  have  reason  to  regret  them.  I 
tender  your  majesty  my  resignation.” 

“We  accept  it,”  replied  the  queen. 

Without  another  word  she  rose,  and,  bowing  to  the 
assembled  company,  withdrew  to  her  private  apart¬ 
ments,  followed  by  Abigail. 


The  violent  scene  in  which  she  had  unwillingly 
borne  a  part  agitated  her  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de¬ 
prive  her  of  all  resolution.  Covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“  Oh,  Abigail,  what  have  I  done  ?”  sobbed  she. 

“  Your  majesty  has  saved  everything.  England  will 
owe  her  deliverance  to  you,  and  I,  beloved  mistress, 
the  happiness  of  my  future  life.” 

On  the  following  morning  the  queen  sent  for  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  she  expressed  her  desire  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  a  step  she  had  hitherto  shrunk 
from  taking  through  fear  of  displeasing  her  people, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  hero  of  Malplaquet,  she  was 
well  aware,  knew  no  bounds. 

“  Fear  nothing,  madam,”  said  Harley  ;  “  my  friend 
and  I  have  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  nation.  Let  us  have  your  majesty’s 
support,  and  we  shall  soon  find  a  man  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  your  people!” 

“  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?”  asked  the  queen. 

“  You  are  not  ignorant,  madam,  of  the  zeal  of  the 
good  people  of  London  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
of  England.  We  know  a  clergyman.  Doctor  Sache- 
verell  by  name,  whose  zeal  and  energy  may  be  of  great 
use  to  us.  Give  him  leave  to  act,  and  we  will  answer 
for  his  words,  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  setting 
London  on  fire.” 

“  Great  Heaven !”  cried  the  queen  in  great  agitation, 
“  you  cannot  desire  a  revolution  ?” 

“  Is  your  majesty  willing  to  bear  the  tyranny  of  the 
duchess  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,  no !  Anything  but  that.  Harley,  we  trust 
in  your  prudence  and  in  that  of  Bolingbroke,  and  we 
promise  you  our  support.” 

Some  days  .after  an  immense  crowd  thronged  the 
spacious  area  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen  were  present.  The  pulpit  was  occupied  by 
a  man  of  imposing  appearance,  towards  whom  every 
eye  was  directed.  Profound  silence  reigned  through¬ 
out  the  church.  The  preacher  began  by  calling  his 
hearers’  attention  to  the  desolation  of  the  English 
Church,  betrayed  as  it  was  by  false  friends,  and  aban¬ 
doned  by  her  own  children,  by  whose  culpable  negli¬ 
gence  she  was  falling  a  prey  to  the  Philistines.  His 
allusion  was  evident.  These  dangerous  enemies  were 
none  other  than  the  Whigs,  on  whom  he  cast  the  blame 
of  having  driven  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne.  His 
sermon  concluded  by  an  exhortation  to  the  faithful  to 
gird  on  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  show  their  zeal  by 
deeds  worthy  of  so  great  a  cause. 

TheefFect  of  this  sermon  was  immense.  Four  thousand 
copies  were  printed  and  disseminated  throughout  Lon¬ 
don  within  a  few  days.  The  Church’s  danger,  through 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Whigs,  was  now  the  uni¬ 
versal  cry.  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  sure  of  the  queen’s 
favour,  took  no  pains  to  allay  the  excitement.  Public 
meetings  were  held,  business  was  suspended,  until  at 
length  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  arrest  the 
author  of  this  disorder,  the  too-zealous  champion  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  But  this  arbitrary  act  only  increased 
popular  indignation;  Sacheverell  became  a  martyr- 
his  portrait  was  displayed  in  every  window.  The 
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churches  resounded  with  prayers  for  his  deliverance. 
Menaces  were  hurled  against  his  oppressors. 

Marlborough  hastened  to  London,  counting  on  the 
prestige  of  his  name  to  calm  the  storm.  But  the  crowd 
had  now  another  idol.  “  Sacheverell  for  ever  !”  was 
their  cry. 

The  doctor’s  triumph  was  complete.  The  queen 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Whitehall  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  who  with  difficulty  cleared  a  passage 
for  the  royal  carriage,  its  progress  being  frequently 
arrested  by  the  crowd,  praying  her  majesty  to  extend 
her  favour  to  Doctor  Sacheverell.  The  terrified  queen 
threw  herself  back  in  her  carriage,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  gave  no  answer  ;  but  Abigail,  calm 
and  composed,  addressed  the  mob. 

“  My  friends,”  said  she,  “  my  mistress  will  protect 
all  true  defenders  of  the  Church.” 

Her  words  were  received  with  loud  cheers. 

“  God  bless  her  majesty !”  resounded  on  all  sides. 
The  ministry,  intimidated  by  these  demonstrations. 
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dared  not  persevere  in  their  rigorous  measures.  Sache¬ 
verell  was  set  at  liberty,  but  prohibited  from  preaching 
for  some  time. 

London  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  fickle 
multitude  burnt  Marlborough  in  effigy.  The  state  of 
public  feeling  encouraged  the  queen  to  adopt  a  line  of 
politics  favourable  to  the  true  interest  of  England 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke  were  chosen  as  her  ministers. 
Overtures  were  made  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  not  long 
after  the  congress  at  Utrecht  gave  peace  to  Europe. 
Thus  a  glass  of  water  spilled  in  a  moment  of  passion 
over  the  queen’s  robe  changed  the  destinies  of  two 
great  nations,  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  Marlborough,  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had 
decimated  Europe,  and  gave  birth  to  an  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Abigail,  whose  love  and  loyalty  had  won  the  heart 
of  her  royal  mistress,  soon  after  married  Masham,  and 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  palace  in  the  room 
of  the  fallen  favourite. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


I'^HE  evening  of  Saturday,  May  8th,  was  one  which 
will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera.  Seldom  has  so  numerous,  never  a 
more  enthusiastic,  crowd  thronged  the  doors  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  struggled  up  its  staircases.  From  floor  to 
ceiling  the  house  was  crammed,  and  in  the  unreserved 
portion  there  was  not  even  standing  room.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  The  vast 
crowd  had  come  to  “  assist”  at  the  first  performance 
in  England  of  Wagner’s  Lohengrin,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  our  German  cousins  had  mustered  in  force 
to  do  all  possible  honour  to  the  music  of  their  distin¬ 
guished  compatriot.  Nor  was  the  interest  confined  to 
them  alone ;  the  rest  of  the  audience,  who  had  no 
patriotic  bias  to  influence  them,  were  eager  to  see  the 
theories  of  the  great  reformer  of  the  lyric  drama  put 
into  practice,  and  to  determine  whether  they  should 
have  from  henceforth  to  dethrone  their  old  idols, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.  True, 
one  opera  of  Wagner’s,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  under  its 
Italian  title  of  L'Ollandese  Dannate,  had  been  heard 
some  years  ago  during  Mr.  Wood’s  memorable  season 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  though  it  was  only  played  a  very 
few  nights,  made  a  profound  impression,  owing  partly 
to  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  magnificent 
way  in  which  the  characters  of  the  heroine  and 
the  Dutchman  were  supported  respectively  by  Madlle 
lima  di  Murska  and  Mr.  Santley  ;  and  many  of  the 
movements  of  Lohengrin,  such  as  the  prelude,  the 
bridal  chorus,  and  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  had  been 
heard  in  a  detached  form  in  the  concert-room.  But  the 
supporters  of  Wagner  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  opera  was  only  an  incomplete  embodiment  of  the 
author’s  musical  theories,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  his  more  characteristic  opera  to  judge  it  by 


detached  pieces  apart  from  their  context.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  work  to  be  given  under  more 
favourable  conditions  than  those  under  which  it  has 
now  been  heard  in  its  entirety,  and  it  remains  to 
consider  how  fat  Richard  Wagner,  in  his  opera  of 
Lohengrin,  has  established  his  claim  in  this  country  to 
the  position  of  the  apostle  of  musical  progress.  His 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  lyric  drama  are  probably 
too  well  known  to  need  their  being  discussed  in  detail 
here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pivot  on  which  his  theory 
turns  is  that  the  music  of  an  opera  should  be  the 
legitimate  exposition  in  musical  form  of  the  story 
treated  ;  that  orchestra,  chorus,  and  principals  are  to 
be  treated  for  this  purpose  as  equal  and  not  varying  in 
importance ;  that  each  act  is  a  connected  whole,  in 
which  the  music  moves  like  the  action,  in  unbroken 
continuity,  not  stopping  in  its  course  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  an  aria  or  duet  simply  for  the  display 
of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  principals,  but  only  sanction¬ 
ing  it  when  the  dramatic  situation  seems  to  demand  it. 
Another  important  point  is  that  the  composer  is  his 
own  librettist,  and  thus  is  in  no  way  fettered  by  the 
thoughts  of-  any  other  man.  The  story  of  Lohengrin 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows  : — Henry  the 
Fowler,  King  of  Germany,  has  come  to  Brabant,  and 
there  learns  that  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  succession 
to  the  dukedom.  Elsa,  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke, 
is  charged  by  Frederic  of  Telramund,  who  has  married 
Ortruda,  a  presumptive  heiress,  with  the  murder  of  her 
brother  Godefroi,  who  has  mysteriously  disappeared, 
and  in  right  of  his  wife  Frederic  claims  the  dukedom 
for  himself.  In  answer  to  the  king’s  demand  if  she 
can  prove  her  innocence,  Elsa  recounts  a  wonderful 
dream  she  has  had  in  which  a  strange  knight  appeared 
as  her  champion.  Hardly  has  she  finished  her  recital 
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when  a  boat  appears  drawn  by  a  white  swan,  and 
bearing  a  knight  who  proves  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
Elsa’s  dream.  He  undertakes  to  be  her  champion,  on 
condition  that  she  will  give  him  her  hand,  and  never 
ask  his  name  or  origin.  Frederic  is  defeated  by  the 
strange  knight,  who,  however,  spares  his  life,  and  the 
victory  is  hailed  with  acclamations.  In  the  next  act  we 
find  Frederic  and  Ortmda  in  miserable  plight  the 
steps  of  the  Minster  at  Antwerp  by  night,  opposite  to 
the  Kemenate,  or  house  of  the  women,  where  Elsa  is 
living,  and  it  transpires  that  Ortruda  is  a  sorceress, 
who  has  transformed  the  missmg  boy  into  a  swan. 
Tbe  pail  arrange  their  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
Elsa’s  happiness.  Ortruda  is  to  persuade  her  to  ask 
the  fatal  question,  and  Frederic  to  kill  Lohengrin. 
The  morning  breaks,  and  in  due  course  the  wedding 
procession  of  Elsa  and  the  strange  knight  comes  forth, 
Ortmda,  who  has  gained  admission  to  Elsa,  appearing 
richly  atdred  in  the  bridal  train,  but  before  they  reach 
the  church  door  Ortrada’s  rage  breaks  forth,  and  she 
overwhelms  Elsa  with  reproaches  and  contemptuous 
insinuations  about  the  origin  of  her  champion. 
Lohengrin  and  the  King  appear,  and  the  procession  is 
resumed,  only  to  be  confronted  again  by  Frederic,  but 
in  spite  of  him  the  train  passes  on,  and  the  marriage  is 
solemnised.  In  the  next  act  Lohengrin  and  his  bride 
are  escorted  with  a  bridal  song  to  their  chamber,  and 
there,  when  they  are  left  alone,  Elsa,  who  is  now  under 
Ortrada’s  spell,  asks  her  husband  the  forbidden 
question,  whence  does  he  come  ?  Frederic,  with  four 
conspirators,  bursts  into  the  room,  but  is  killed  by 
Lohengrin,  and  the  scene  changes  again  to  the  banks  of 
Ae  Scheldt,  as  at  the  opening,  where  Lohengrin,  in  the 
presence  of  Ae  King,  confesses  his  name,  and  that  he  is 
a  Knight  of  Ae  Holy  Grail,  to  which  he  is  bound  to 
return.  As  he  speaks,  the  swan-drawn  barque  re¬ 
appears  to  take  him  away,  and  Ortruda  rejoices  over 
her  success — but  it  is  short-lived.  Lohengrin  falls  on 
his  knees  in  prayer,  a  white  dove  appears  hovering  over 
Ae  barque,  Ae  swan  disappears,  and  in  its  place 
comes  forth  the  missing  broAer,  Godefroi.  Lohengrin 
announces  him  as  the  real  heir  to  the  duchy,  and 
departs  amid  the  lamentations  of  Elsa  and  the  populace. 
Such  is  the  story  which  Herr  Wagner  has  chosen 
for  Ae  practical  illustration  of  his  views  on  the 
lyric  drama.  That  he  has  produced  a  very  remarkable 
work  is  beyond  all  question,  almost  all  of  it  stamped 
wiA  singular  originality,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  full 
of  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  prelude,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  typify  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Grail,  is  mar¬ 
vellously  beautiful  both  in  conception  and  in  execution, 
and  Ae  novel  orchestral  devices  that  are  employed  in 
it  are  as  charming  as  Aey  are  ingenious.  But  it  is 
around  the  character  of  Elsa  that  the  mnsidan  has 
woven  his  most  powerful  spells  ;  whenever  she  appears 
Ae  music  seems  to  take  Ae  tone  of  her  beauty  and 
innocence,  falling  gently  upon  the  ear  satiated  with  the 
Uare  of  warlike  trumpets  and  the  excitement  a|>pland- 
ing  crowds.  The  grandeur,  moreover,  of  much  of  the 
music  is  unquestionable,  the  bridal  chorus  and  the 
brilliant  introduction  to  the  Aird  act  bring  as  fine  in 
Arir  way  as  anything  that  has  ever  been  heard.  Bnt 


Ae  ear  wearies  of  Ae  continuous  recitatives,  the  blare- 
of  the  brass,  and  the  perplexing  tonal  changes,  the 
whole  of  it  unrelieved  by  any  decided  melody ;  and 
when  one  left  the  house  at  some  fifty  minutes  after 
midnight,  while  the  house  was  still  ringing  with  the 
enAusiastic  and  almost  frantic  cheers  of  the  German 
contingent,  it  was  impossible  to  help  feeling  that  on 
the  whole,  spite  of  grand  scenic  effects  and  splendid 
scenery,  sjMte  also  of  occasional  gleams  of  rare 
beauty,  Lohengrin  was  disappointing,  and  that  the 
old  favourites  had  not  been  supplanted.  The  execution 
was  remarkably  good.  Madlle.  Albani’s  Elsa  was  a 
singularly  beautiful  conception  conscientiously  carried 
out ;  by  far  the  best  thing  she  has  done.  Signor  Nico- 
lini’s  Lohengrin,  in  spite  of  the  painful  vibrato  in  which 
he  persists  in  indulging,  was  a  truly  magnificent  perform¬ 
ance  ;  and  Madlle.  Angeri’s  Ortruda  a  most  powerful 
representation  of  a  very  thankless  part.  M.  Maurel  as 
Frederic,  and  Herr  Seidemann,  a  debutant,  as  the  King, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  performance. 
The  chorus  weie,  considering  all  things  (and  that 
means  a  good  deal),  fairly  up  to  the  mark  in  spite  of  a 
few  weak  places,  and  the  orchestra,  for  the  most  part, 
all  that  could  be  wished. 

The  Covent  Garden  season  may  now  fairly  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  zenith.  On  Tuesday,  May  llth, 
Madame  Patti  made  her  first  appearance  for  the  season, 
choosing  Meyerbeer’s  Dinorah  for  her  rmtree.  The 
house  was  crowded  in  every  part,  and  the  audience 
were  boundless  in  their  delight  at  finding  that  the  voice 
of  their  especial  favourite  was,  if  possible,  sweeter  and 
richer  and  her  acting  finer  than  ever. 

Mr.  Mapleson  has  still  some  trump  cards  to  play  at 
Drury  Lane.  None  of  his  promised  novelties  have  yet 
been  produced,  but  he  has  got  the  best  of  his  company 
round  him.  Madame  Nilsson  has  returned,  and  has 
made  her  usual  success  in  Balfe’s  Talismano.  Mdlle. 
Titiens  is  in  magnificent  voice,  and  has  been  playing 
Valentine  in  Ae  Huguenots  if  possible  more  grandly 
Aan  ever  ;  and  Madame  Varesi,  a  new  acquisition,  has 
made  her  mark  as  the  heroine  of  Rigoletto,  and  as  Lucia 
in  Donizetti’s  favourite  opera. 

There  is  nothing  very  important  to  record  among 
Ae  Aeatrical  doings  of  the  month.  Most  of  the  theatres 
appear  to  be  doing  well  despite  the  heat  of  the  evenings, 
and  the  bills  for  the  most  part  remain  unchanged.  At 
Drury  Lane  Signor  Salvini  has  made  another  “  hit”  by 
his  11  Gladiatore,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  put  off 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  success  of  Othello. 
Seldom  has  such  a  display  of  dramatic  power,  such 
mastery  in  expressing  every  variety  of  the  most  intense 
feelings  that  can  agitate  the  human  heart,  been  seen 
upon  the  stage ;  but  apart  from  Salvini’s  wonderful 
acting  Ae  play  itself  is  comparatively  of  little  interest, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  ere  long  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  gifted  Italian  in  something 
more  worthy  of  his  powers.  -It  is  said  that  Hamlet  is 
one  of  his  great  parts.  When  will  he  favour  us  with 
it His  King  Lear  is  reported  to  be  equally  fine. 

At  the  Adelphi  Mr.  Halliday’s  version  of  Nic/solas 
Nicileby  still  runs  its  prosperous  course,  and  it  is  now 
precede  by  a  most  amusing  extravaganza,  called  the 
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Bunch  of  Berries,  written  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard  for 
the  talented  Yokes  family,  which  every  one  who  loves 
a  good  hearty  laugh  sjhould  go  to  see.  Mr.  Fred  Yokes, 
as  a  nobleman.  Lord  Strawberry,  with  a  taste  for 
amateur  pantomime,  who  unites  in  himself  the  characters 
of  author,  scene-painter,  principal  demon,  and  clown, 
would  be  sufficiently  worth  seeing,  even  if  he  were  not 
supported  by  his  almost  equally  talented  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society  deserve  every  credit 
for  their  patriotism  over  and  above  the  excellence  of 
their  performances.  Not  only  is  their  band  composed 
exclusively  of  English  performers,  but  they  make  the 
works  of  English  composers  a  prominent  feature  in 
their  programmes.  At  the  last  concert  no  less  than 
three  specimens  of  “  native  talent”  were  given  :  an 
overture  to  the  Tempest,  by  the  veteran  song  and  glee 
writer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton ;  a  nottumo  by  Miss  F.  Mar¬ 
shall,  a  Royal  Academy  pupil ;  and  a  symphony  No.  2, 
by  Mr.  T.  Wingham,  also  of  the  Royal  Academy,  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  our  young  composers.  Mr. 
Hatton’s  overture  was  not  so  good  as  might  have  been 
expected.  There  was  a  very  clever  treatment  of  the 
old  air  which  Arne  set  to  the  words,  “  Where  the  bee 
sucks,”  and  there  was  a  storm,  but  of  the  weakest 
and  most  commonplace  description,  showing  neither 
originality  nor  power.  Miss  Marshall’s  notturno, 
though  not  a  particularly  striking  production,  proved 
an  eminently  pleasing  one,  showing  much  taste  and 
sound  knowledge.  Mr.  Wingham’s  symphony  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  It  is  a  work  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  especially  in  the  earlier  movements. 
The  scherzo,  though  it  is  not  without  a  touch  of 
humour,  falls  somewhat  short  of  its  aim,  and  the  last 
movement  is  commonplace  and  uninteresting.  Still  it  is 
more  than  ordinarily  creditable  in  a  writer  of  Mr.  Wing- 
ham’s  age  to  attempt  a  symphony  at  all,  and  as  this  is 
his  second  effort  in  that  line,  his  industry  of  itself 
entitles  him  to  favourable  consideration,  and  it  was  very 
likely  some  feeling  of  this  sort  that  inspired  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  greeting  which  Mr.  Wingham  received  when 
he  appeared  on  the  platform  to  bow  his  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  The  vocal  selection  at  this  concert  was  un¬ 
usually  attractive.  Mdlle.  Blanche  Cole  and  Mr.  Santley 
contributed  songs,  and  some  part  songs  were  admirably 
rendered  by  a  glee  party,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 
Walker.  Mr.  Santley  was  in  unusually  good  voice, 
and  in  reply  to  an  encore  gave  Hatton’s  “  Bid  me  to 


live”  with  an  energy  and  spirit  that  were  perfectly  irre¬ 
sistible.  The  band  played  remarkably  well  for  the 
most  part,  but  their  rendering  of  the  final  movements 
of  Mr.  Wingham’s  symphony  was  hardly  up  to  the 
mark.  We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Walter 
Bache  gave  a  very  fine  rendering  of  Schumann’s  “  Con- 
certstiick,”  Op.  92. 

The  winter  season  of  the  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society's 
concerts  terminated  at  Easter,  and  since  that  time  the 
members  have  been  busy  with  the  preparation  of  Yerdi’s 
Requiem,  which  has  gained  such  great  popularity  in 
Paris.  The  first  performance  was  given  on  the  1 5th 
ult.,  but  a  preliminary  grand  rehearsal  was  given  on 
the  previous  Wednesday,  to  which  the  representatives 
of  the  press  and  a  large  number  of  professional  musicians 
and  amateurs  were  invited.  The  work  was  gone  through 
in  its  entirety,  and  was  conducted  by  the  composer  in. 
person.  Signor  Yerdi  may  well  congratulate  himself 
on  his  reception,  which  wa§  fully  deserved,  as  his- 
Requiem  is  a  work  of  great  beauty,  not  very  unlike  in 
its  general  treatment  to  Rossini’s  famous  setting  of  the 
Stabat  Mater.  The  most  successful  numbers  are  those 
in  which  he  relies  mainly  upon  his  melody  and  the 
power  of  his  orchestral  effects ;  where  he  attempts 
anything  like  scholastic  writing  he  sinks  into  com¬ 
parative  inferiority.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  a  great 
share  of  the  success  achieved  was  owing  to  the  almost 
faultless  singing  of  the  quartett  of  soloists,  Mesdames 
Stolz  and  Waldmann,  and  Signors  Masini  and  Medini,, 
of  whom  the  French  papers  have  spoken  in  deservedly 
high  terms.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a. 
more  perfectly  executed  bit  of  duet  singing  than  thd- 
“  Agnus  Dei,”  in  which  the  two  ladies  exlubit  a  mai> 
vellous  unanimity  and  accuracy  of  intonation. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Soaety  are  rapidly  drawing 
to  the  end  of  their  season,  but  their  admirable  per¬ 
formance  of  their  conductor’s  Eli  should  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  choralists  of  this  society  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  unequal  in  their  performances,  but  they  sing 
Sir  Michael  Costa’s  music  with  admirable  effect.  The 
soloists  were  exceptionally  good.  It  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  better  such  a  quartett  as  Mesdames  Lemmens- 
and  Patey,  Mr.  Yernon  Rigby  and  Mr.  Santley. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  ^ve  anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  notice  of  all  the  musical  events  of  the  month. 
Concerts  are  now  unusually  “  thick  upon  the  ground.” 
We  have  been  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  noticing 
the  most  important  only. 
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234. — Country  Datstts. 

( Paper  Pattern,  'with  Cape  complete,  5/.  6d.  ;  Paper  Pattern  of  Costume,  5X.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  half  price. 

Madame  Goubaud,  ‘^o,Henrietta-st.,  Covent-Garden.') 

The  engouement  of  fashion  for  the  yellowish  white  white  to  the  complexion.  It  is  especially  pretty  in 
known  by  the  name  of  creme  is  greater  than  ever  ;  the  fabrics  such  as  crepe  de  chine,  cashmere,  grenadine,  or 
fact  is,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  becoming  than  pure  dead  foulard.  Creme  has  in  itself  an  elegant  sound,  and  is. 
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235- — House  Dresses. 

{Paper  Palter  ,  5^.  6(1. ;  Flat  Patterns,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,') 
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for  instance,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  name  lie  de  vin, 
which  was  in  vogue  last  year,  and  which  was  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  to  the  idea  it  called  forth  as  to  the  colour 
in  itself,  which  was  an  ugly,  dull  shade  of  red.  Creme 
is  much  used  in  bonnet  trimmings,  with  an  admixture 
of  black  and  a  dash  of  crimson,  the  unmitigatedly  bright 
red  which  goes  by  the  name  of  couleur  cardinal.  It  is 
also  frequently  chosen  for  tunics  of  Indian  silk,  fine 
summer  cashmere,  or  barege,  to  wear  over  skirts  of  dark- 
coloured  faille,  such  as  scabieuse,  prune,  maroon,  and 


commencement  of  the  season,  are  literally  covered  with 
flowers.  Formerly  one  placed  on  one  side  of  the  bonnet 
one  rose  or  cluster  of  roses  or  of  carnations,  one  spray 
of  acacia  blossoms ;  now  we  require  (or  rather  our 
modistes  impose  upon  us)  enormous  wreaths,  which  seem 
to  weigh  down  the  heads  of  the  wearers,  and  that  not 
only  on  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  but  also  under  its  border. 
These  wreaths  for  the  most  part  bear  the  appearance 
of  having  been  plaited  in  the  fields  ;  the  flowers,  instead 
of  being  delicately  mounted  upon  (me  stem,  seem  as 


336. — CoNncnoM  Pavilum  and  Chapaau  Maaovaute. 

{Paper  Fatten  Ctmfcctitm,  ;  fh/  Pattens,  be^  price. — Mirn —  GomAOS,  50,  HmrietUMtrettf  Caveat  Gttrden.) 

marine  blue.  Such  comlxiuuiaos  aremach  in  fiavoorfor  thos^  they  had  been  gathered  in  clusters  and  fastened 

costumes  for  the  beach,  where  tunics  of  eretme  cashnwre  doae  togedier.  Ifor  is  thk  at  all  displeasing  to  an 

over  plaid  ailk  £uUe  skirts  have  also  been  mnodooed  aitistk  eye,  fn’  the  apparent  carelessness  and  simplicity 

ladies  of  taste.  Tlie  sleeves  axe  of  £uUe,  to  the  are  bat  a  refinement  of  art.  The  only  objection  is  the 

skirt.  This  is  almost  always  the  case  also  with  all  too  great  quantity.  Some  of  our  lady  readers  inquire 

costumes  composed  of  aelf-cokMixcd  and  of  piaided,  which  are  the  blossoms  most  in  fashion.  All  flowers 

striped,  or  figured  material ;  it  is  not,  however,  de  are  in  vogue  just  now — the  grand  point  is  to  have  a 

rigueur,  and  the  tunic  •  may  have  sleeves  of  its  own  profusion  of  them — the  smaller,  daintier  ones,  however, 

material.  seem  to  have  the  preference.  Thus  one  sees  a  large 

Chapeaux  for  the  seaside,  as  well  as  those  of  the  quantity  of  jessamine,  hawthorn,  small  field  -daisies. 
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buttercups,  and  then  varied  clusters  composed  of  field  As  to  shapes,  they  are  varied  and  modified 
flowers  of  all  descriptions,  mixed  with  hedge-berries.  Each  modiste  by  an  intelligent  coup  de  pouce  each  day 

grasses,  mosses,  &c.  Very  pretty  echarpes  of  creates  a  new  model.  A  general  rule,  however,  is  that 

soft  brocaded  Renaissance  ribbon  are,  besides,  draped  the  bonnet  is  put  on  very  much  at  the  back  of  the  head, 

over  hats  and  bonnets.  Upon  yellow  straw  the  so  as  to  cover  all  the  hair  behind  and  leaving  nearly  all 

echarpe  is  of  crimson,  maroon,  light  or  dark  blue  or  the  top  of  the  head  uncovered.  This  fashion  has 

straw  colour,  according  to  the  toilette  with  which  the  brought  about  a  change  in  hair-dressing,  forj  with 


257. — Cashmus  Rc»e  np  Chaiou. 

^Paper  Pattern,  4/.  W.;  Flat  P totem,  half  price, — Madamf.  Goubaud,  JO,  Henrietta-street,  Ctvtmt  Garden^ 


chapeau  is  destined  to  be  worn,  and  to  make  up  for  not 
having  a  perfect  sheaf  of  flowers  upon  the  bonnet  a 
voluminous  wreath  is  put  on  under  its  brim,  corre¬ 
sponding  in  colour  to  the  echarpe  draped  round  the  crown. 

Upon  black  straw  or  chip,  creme  colour  is  in  favour 
for  the  echarpe,  and  with  this  shade  all  flowers  are  ad¬ 
missible,  crimson  poppies,  blue  cornflowers,  roses,  &c. 


modem  bonnets  the  hair  drawn  off  from  the  forehead 
would  not  be  at  all  becoming ;  it  is  dierefore  now 
brought  down  very  much  lower  over  the  brow  in 
fnzz^  or  in  undulations  called  dents,  which  come 
down  over  the  forehead,  sometimes  to  the  eyebrows,  but 
that  is  scarcely  necessary,  and  certainly  not  becoming. 
It  cannot  but  strike  one  very  much  this  change  in  the 


238. — Walking  Dresses. 

Flat  Patterns,  Half  Price. — Madame  GouBAini,  ^o,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  GanLn.) 


{^Paper  Patterns,  5/.  6J. 


239. — Walking  Dresses. 

{Paper  Patterns,  6s.  :  Potonaise  alone,  4/  ;  Flat  Patterns,  Half  Price. 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


2 40. — Little  Giiils’  akd  Ladies’  Jackets. 

{Paper  Patterns — Girls'  Costumes^  3/.  6d.  ;  Ladies'  Jackets,  is.  gd.  ;  Flos  Patterns,  half  price. 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streei,  Covent  Carden  ) 
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fashioD  of  coiffure.  It  is  especially  apparent  on  dress  the  hips  so  as  very  greatly  to  resemble  a  corset  put  on 
nights  at  the  Grand  Opera.  There  also  may  be  re-  over  the  dress  instead  of  under.  For  the  opera,  as  for 


24I. — Dinner  Dresses. 

{Paper  Patterns,  5/.  6d.  and  6s.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

marked  the  new  cuirasse  bodice,  which  is  cut  low  and  ball  toilets,  the  cuirasse  is  frequently  made  of  white 
laced  at  the  back,  and  comes  down  quite  plain  over  or  light-coloured  silk,  the  white  toilets  being  considered 


_ Summer  Confection  and  Opheue  Bonnet. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hmrietta-itreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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by  far  the  most  distingue  of  all.  The  skirt  of  tulle, 
gauze,  or  tarlatan  is  profusely  trimmed  with  narrow 
flounces,  plisses,  ruches,  and  bouillons,  echarpts  of 
soft  brocaded  silk  or  crepe  de  chine  being  often  wound 
round  the  skirt  and  loosely  tied  at  the  side.  The 
crepe  de  chine  echarpe  in  light  shades  of  sky-blue, 
lemon,  rose-colour,  and  creme,  urith  handsome  knotted 
silk  fringe  to  match,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  adjuncts  of 
modem  evening  toilette.  The  queue  or  train  is  no 
longer  the  ample  affair  of  former  years  ;  it  is  very  long, 
but  scant  and  narrow,  coming  down  from  about  half¬ 
way  up  the  skirt  with  very  wide  bows  of  ribbon.  We 
cannot  say  we  very  much  admire  this  new  style  of 
train,  which  lacks  the  dignity  and  grace  of  ample  folds 
and  has  all  the  inconvenience  of  its  length. 

For  the  daytime,  dressy  toilets  have  semi-train  with 
the  Bulgarian  pleat,  which  is  much  more  elegant,  and 
for  out  walking  and  all  demi-toilette  dresses  the  skirt 
is  rasterre,  while,  by  some  strange  inconsistency,  the 
Princess  shape  peignoir  for  morning  wear  has  almost 
as  sweeping  a  train  as  the  full  evening  dress. 

We  will  now  describe  a  few  of  the  most  tasteful 
dresses  for  the  month  we  have  seen  this  week. 

First,  a  dress  of  marine  blue  faille  and  greyish  blue 
cashmere  for  the  seaside.  The  faille  skirt  is  semi- 
trained  ;  the  trimming  consists  of  three  plisses  of  gra¬ 
duated  size  over  deep  bouillons,  and  two  narrower 
plisses  placed  upwards.  By  plisses,  of  course,  our  readers 
know  we  mean  the  very  fine  flat-pleated  flounces  now 
so  much  in  fashion  ;  those  that  are  meant  to  keep  their 
pleats  flat  are  called  plisses  plats,  and  those  that  are 
stitched  two  or  thre^  times  across  the  top  but  left  to 
open  fanwise  in  the  lower  part  go  by  the  name  of 
plisses  en  coup  de  vent.  They  are  more  novel  and  stylish 
than  the  former.  But  to  return  to  the  dress  we  were 
describing.  The  bodice  is  of  cashmere  in  the  cuirasse 
s^ape,  but  at  the  back  there  is  a  sheaf-like  pleating  of 
the  dark  blue  faille,  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  and  a  ruft 
of  the  same  round  the  neck.  Upon  the  sleeve  tiiere 
is  also  a  double  plisse  of  silk.  TTie  square  tablier  is, 
like  the  bodice,  of  cashmere  ;  there  is  a  plisse  of  cash- 
mere  round  the  edge  and  a  coulisse  of  faille  above  it 
with  narrow  fluting  top  and  bottom.  This  tablier  is 
tied  together  behind  with  two  large  Louis  Quinze  bows 
of  wide  faille  ribbon  slighdy  puffing  up  the  skirt 
between. 

A  more  simple  costume  for  the  country  or  seaside 
is  of  drab  mohair,  partly  self-coloured,  partly  plaided 
in  several  shades  of  drab  and  finely  streaked  with 
yellow,  maroon,  and  blue.  The  undnvskiit  has  a 
flounce,  almost  plain  in  front,  fuller  at  the  sides  and 
back,  with  strips  of  the  plaided  material  between  each 
pleat.  A  second  skirt  which  comes  down  as  fiir  as  the 
heading  of  the  flounce,  is  of  self-coloured  drab  mohair, 
and  is  stretched  plain  in  front  en  tablier  with  wide 
plaided  biais,  piped  all  round.  Two  wide  echarpes  of 
the  same  plmded  material  are  fastened  under  the  plain 
basque  of  the  bodice,  crossed  about  half-way  down  the 
skirt  with  a  few  pleats,  and  then  fastened  down  again 
on  opposite  sides,  near  the  bottom  of  the  second  skirt. 
The  close-fitting  bodice  is  of  plaided  mohair  with  plain 
drab  sleeves.  This  dress  requires  no  extra  mantle. 


A  costume  of  fine  beige  tissue,  its  own  natural  shade,  is 
made  thus : — Skirt  with  deep  flounce,  arranged  in  series 
of  three  close  pleats  and  trimmed  with  three  biais  piped 
with  brown  silk ;  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the 
flounce  are  also  piped  with  the  same.  Three  similar 
biais  are  put  on  round  the  close-fitting  tablier,  which  is 
very  simply  draped  at  the  back.  Long,  tight  cuirasse 
bodice,  merely  piped  round  with  brown  silk  and 
fastened  with  brown  silk  buttons.  Long-waisted  semi- 
tight  jacket  of  the  beige  material,  for  out  walking,  with 
round  revers,  pockets,  and  parement  piped  with  brown 
silk  to  match  the  dress,  and  ornamented  with  brown 
silk  buttons. 

Much  as  has  been  said  about  the  probable  revival  of 
black  silk  mantles  to  wear  with  all  dresses,  such  mantles' 
just  now  do  not  appear  save  and  only  upon  black 
dresses.  Our  eyes  have  become  so  accustomed  to  uni¬ 
formity,  or  at  least  to  correspondence,  of  colour  in  out- 
of-door  costume  that  a  black  mantle  upon  a  coloured 
dress  seems  quite  an  anomaly.  Extra  mantles  are  now 
worn,  it  is  true,  indeed  none  but  very  neglige  costumes 
are  worn  without  one  *,  but  these  mantles  are  made 
either  of  the  colour  of  the  dress  itself  or  of  its  trim¬ 
mings.  The  only  mitigation  Fashion  allows  us  for 
warm  weather  is  that  our  mantles  should  have  no 
sleeves,  those  of  the  dress  doing  double  duty  ;  and  this 
is  the  case  even  when  the  material  of  the  vitement  is  not 
identically  the  same  as  that  of  the  dress,  since  sleeves 
of  a  different  colour  and  even  material  than  the  bodice 
are  now  freely  admitted  by  Fashion.  The  upper  part 
of  the  armhole  of  the  mantle  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
frilling,  ruche,  or  biais,  to  correspond  with  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  costume.  It  seems  likely  that  as  long  as 
the  present  mode  of  dress  with  tunic  or  tablier  is  worn, 
the  vetement  to  match  will  remain  in  favour.  Long 
jackets,  with  or  without  sleeves,  mantles,  fichus  of 
every  description,  echarpes  of  all  sizes,  are  made  to 
match  in  colour  and  material  the  dress  to  which  they 
belong.  The  long-waisted  jacket,  tight-fitting  at  the 
back,  semi-fitting  in  front,  is  the  favourite  model  for 
fancy  woollen  costumes.  It  is  open  with  revers  at  the 
top,  and  also  remains  slightly  open  from  the  waist. 
Large  square  or  rounded  pockets  are  placed  upon  the 
fronts.  This  jacket  is  made  with  or  without  sleeves, 
at  pleasure. 

To  wear  with  foulard  or  taffetas  dresses,  the  mantelet 
or  echarpe  is  f>referred  to  the  jacket ;  it  is  generally  edged 
with  silk  fringe.  A  new  model,  the  Croizette  Echarpe, 
forms  a  sort  of  short  jjelerine  over  the  shoulders,  and 
has  long  pointed  lappets  which  fall  at  the  sides,  and  are 
fastened  tc^ether  at  the  back,  after  the  fashion  of 
tabliers,  with  a  very  wide  sash  bow.  A  very  pretty 
echarpe  of  this  style  we  noticed  was  of  sepia-coloured 
faille,  edged  with  a  handsome  knotted  silk  fringe  of  the 
sanae  colour.  The  sash-bow  was  of  plain  faille  ribbon 
to  match. 

About  the  only  kind  of  mantle  which  is  really  tasteful 
and  elegant  with  all  coloured  silk  dresses  is  the  black  lace 
mantle.  Nor  can  anything  be  at  once  more  distingue 
and  becoming  than  the  shawl-mantle  of  Chantilly  lace, 
which  can  he  worn  in  so  many  equally  graceful  ways. 
First  as  a  mantle,  just  slightly  draped  at  the  back,  with 
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bow  of  faille ;  then  as  a  tablier  for  evening  dress,  to 
wear  over  a  coloured  silk  toilet ;  and  lastly  as  a  &clva 
to  cross  over  the  bosom,  with  lapels  to  fall  at  tbt  sides, 
and  large  bow  behind,  as  in  the  Croizette  Echarpe  we 
meotiooed  just  now.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware 
Chantilly  is  the  very  best  and  most  beautiful  o£  black 
lace.  The  small  town  of  Chantilly  was  once  the  prin¬ 
cipal  seat  of  manufacture  of  this  splendid  lace,  which 
took  its  name  from  ir,  but  since  the  great  extension  of 
trade  in  this  beautiful  spec'ialiti,  Belgium  has  beconae 
the  place  where  most  of  it  is  manufactored,  and  the 
best  samples  are  sent  over  to  our  Parisian  warehouses 
from  Grammont.  The  vogue  of  Chantilly  (or  Gram- 
raoat)  lace  is  greater  than  ever  this  summer.  Thi 
beaudfttl  lace  is  of  different  qualities  of  fineness,  but 
even  the  coarsest  kinds  are  valuable,  being  all  made  by 
hand. 

The  freshly-revived  fashion  of  extra  mantles  will 
certainly  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  lace  trade,  for  a 


Chantilly  lace  mantle  or  echarpe  at  once  makes  a  toilet 
look  dressy  and  fashionable,  while  not  occasioning  any 
inconvenience  to  the  wearer,  being  the  lightest  and 
coolest  imaginable  garment. 

The  echarpe  of  white  muslin  has  also  the  privilege 
of  being  suitable  with  any  dress,  but  it  is  not  suited  to 
aH  persons.  None  but  the  young  and  slight  of  figure 
can  attempt  to  wear  it.  To  these,  however,  it  is  very 
becoflnmg,  and  young  girls  to  whom  a  real  lace  mantle 
must  be  den’ed  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
simple  white  drapery. 

Yet  another  style  of  echarpe  claims  our  notice;  it  is 
that  qf  crepe  de  chine,  which,  being  chosen  black,  grey, 
or  of  some  very  dark  colour,  may  be  worn  with  several 
dresses.  It  is  very  pretty  in  the  very  dark  shade  of 
sepia  now  so  very  much  the  fashion,  but  it  is  certainly 
most  elegant  of  all  in  some  medium  shade  of  colour  to 
match  the  dress.  It  should  have  a  heavy  fringe  of  silk 
of  the  same  shade. 


FLITTINGS. 


IT  is  rather  a  coincidence  that  about  the  time  when 
I  was  penning  my  remarks  on  economical^  dacees, 
which  appeared  in  our  May  number,  some  one  sbould 
have  been  engaged  in  writing  an  article  for  another 
paper — the  Examiner — accusing  roe  and  my  feHow- 
workers  of  encouraging  “  waste  and  extravagance 
among  those  classes  of  English  people  who  most  need 
economy.”  I  quote  the  exact  woids-  And  further, 
this  magazine,  among  others,  is  condemned  as  being 
“  calculated  to  increase  the  love  of  gaudy  finery — the 
cheaply-satisfied  vanity  of  our  countrywomen.’’  The 
inconsistency  of  these  accusations,  which  both  appear 
in  the  same  paragraph,  provides  their  own  refutation, 
so  I  pass  on  to  the  third  accusation,  that  of  “the 
lavish  and  unnecessary  use  of  French  terms.”  Now, 
everybody  knows  that  as  Latin  is  the  language  of  learn¬ 
ing,  Italian  of  music,  and  French  of  gastronomy,  so  is 
the  latter  language  the  mouthpiece  of  millinery.  Arbi¬ 
trary  names  are  given  to  certain  textures,  certain 
modes,  and  certain  combinations,  and  if  we  had  to 
invent  English  names  for  them  here,  instead  of  simpli¬ 
fying  nutters,  nailliners  would  be  as  much  puzzled  as 
an  apothecary  ait  receiving  a  prescription  from  a  medical 
man  written  in  English  characters,  though  in  the  latter 
case  there  would  be  the  advantage  of  intelligibility, 
which  would  not  exist  in  the  former. 

But  the  writer  in  the  Examiner  is  not  content  with 
attacking  fashion  journals.  She  attacks  her  country¬ 
women,  bringing,  so  to  speak,  a  double-barrelled 
accusation  against  them  in  the  following  sentence  : — 
“  The  vast  proportion  of  English  femitiine  lack  of  in- 
leUigence  is  given  up  to  a  strict  followmg  of  the  fashions.” 
First,  Englishwomen  lack  intelligence ;  secondly,  this 
“lack”  is  given  up  to  a  following  of  the  fashions. 
Here  is  English  tlutt  needs  some  intelligence  to  follow  ! 
However,  the  writer’s  meaning  is  clear  from  the  con¬ 


text.  But  if  Englishwomen  fail  in  intelligence,  what 
women  are  intelligent  ?  And  do  they  strictly  follow 
the  fashions  ?  No  ;  for  it  is  inferred  further  on  that 
they  do  not  dress  so  well  as  other  nations,  and  we  and 
our  correspondents  are  requested  to  “  display  some 
aesthetic  feeling.’’  Here  is  a  strange  jumble  of  contra¬ 
dictions,  contradictions  that  must  be  patent  to  the 
meanest  intelligence  and,  indeed,  I  only  allude  to  the 
article  because,  strange  to  say,  it  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  an  established  weekly  paper. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  easier  to  most  people  to  find  out 
faults  than  to  see  what  is  good,  or  what  tries  to  be  so. 
We  really  do  try  to  make  this  magazine  useful  to  our 
subscribers,  and  if  we  fail  it  is  through  no  want  of 
will.  It  must  be  “  lack  of  intelligence.” 

In  the  same  article  it  is  noted  to  our  prejudice  that 
the  pattern  of  a  little  girl’s  dressing-gown  was  given 
with  the  April  number.  This  is  called  a  useless 
pattern.  But  surely  most  English  little  ^rls  have 
dressing-gowns.  They  are  a  necessity  where  a  bath¬ 
room  is  used,  a  id  in  illness.  For  my  part,  I  plead 
guilty  to  having  a  small  relative  of  the  sterner  sex, 
aged  six,  who  possesses  two  summer  and  two  winter 
dressing-gowns  at  this  nK>ment.  I  hope  they  won’t 
injure  his  morals,  ajod  I  hope  the  maligned  pattern  of 
the  little  girl’s  dressing  gown  was  useful  to  somebody. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  defend  the  umbrella-case  in  wool¬ 
work,  to  which  exception  is  also  taken.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  I  should  prefer  a  woolwork  umbrella- 
case  to  an  oilskin  one,  which  is  represented  ia  the 
Exiisniner  as  the  sununum  bonum  among  such  articles. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  cliaeate  seldom  permits  us  to  use 
our  silk  unabrella-cases,  but  lets  them  rust  at  home  in 
most  inglorious  ease. 

But  it  seems  almost  criminal  to  say  anything  against 
the  climate  as  long  as  we  have  weather  like  that  of 
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251. — Waste-Paper  Basket. 


253. — Passementerie  Border  for  DRisiEi 
Mantles,  Paletots,  &c. 
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to-day  (the  1 2th  of  May),  the  sky  blue  and  cloudless, 
the  i  unshine  i)ing  yellow  on  houses  and  pavement,  and 
a  gentle  breeze  keeping  the  temperature  pleasantly  cool. 
It  is  good  simply  to  be  alive  in  such  weather,  even 
though  one  has  to  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flyii^ 
pen,  or  even  run  after  them  with  the  click,  click,  of  a 
sewing-machine.  Summer  is  not  the  best  time  for 
work,  but  then  most  of  our  work  is  such  waste  of 
time!  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  man  who  studies  during 
a  lifetime,  taking  all  in  and  giving  nothing  out — and 
who  is  the  better  ?  There  is  a  woman  who  has  to  sew', 
or  w'ash,  or  cook,  from  morning  till  night,  merely  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together — and  who  is  the  better  ? 
Not  she,  poor  soul.  Truly,  getting  a  living  is  a  terrible 
waste  of  precious  time,  but  without  such  a  necessity 
society  w'ould  fall  to  pieces.  And  we  must  not  grumble, 
even  though  we  sometimes  think  what  a  beautiful  place 
this  world  might  be  if  we  could  realise  our  ideals.  As 
Tom  Moore  said, 

“  Tlie  angels  soon  would  be  coming  down 
15y  the  week  or  the  month  to  take  it” 

if  this  world  were  all  it  might  be.  How'ever,  we  must 
wait  till  the  millennium  for  that. 

And  meantime  the  Humming-Bird  would  do  better 
to  flit  back  to  her  business,  which  lies  at  this  moment 
with  Messrs.  Laverton  and  Co.,  general  house  fur¬ 
nishers,  36  and  37,  Mary-le-Poit-street,  Bristol.  I  have 
been  sent  a  catalogue  of  this  firm,  a  most  useful  publi¬ 
cation,  in  which  are  given  various  estimates  for  furnish¬ 
ing  houses,  from  about  ^^24  to  ;^75o>  with  the  price  of 
each  article  of  furniture  given  in  the  estimates.  This 
variety  in  price  proves  that  Laverton  and  Co.  must 
keep  an  immense  stocTt  of  furniture  on  hand  for  setec- 
tion,  suitable  for  the  most  elegant  and  most  econconical 
style  of  houses..  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  heads 
of  the  firm  give  their  own  personal  attention  to  all 
furnishing  orders,  thus  saving  time  and  trouble  to  the 
owners  of  the  houses  to  be  furnished. 

A  glance  through  Messrs.  Laverton’s  catalogue 
shows  that  their  furniture  is  not  only  elegant  in  design 
and  highly  finished,  but  the  prices  are  remarkably 
moderate.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
all  manufactured  by  steam  power,  and  can  thus  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  cost  than  is  possible  in  houses  where  the 
facilities  for  so  producing  it  are  less.  For  instance, 
ue-^:^?f»’  suites,  consisting  of  washstand,  dressing- 
table,  toilet  -  glass,  hanging  wardrobe,  towel-horse, 
chest  of  drawers,  iron  bedstead,  and  two  chaifS,  nrty 
be  had  from  five  guineas  upwards. 

An  article  that  strikes  me  as  being  very  moderate  in 
price  is  a  folding  ottoman  bedstead,  with  mattress 
complete,  opening  six  feet  long — the  price  is  from 
65s.  Where  an  occasional  extra  bed  is  needed  in  a 
small  house,  this  would  be  a  most  useful  piece  of 
furniture.  Some  of  the  designs  in  chimney-glasses  are 
most  artistic,  as  are  also  the  window  cornices  and 
poles.  One  of  the  latter  is  specially  worthy  of  note, 
representing  a  long  wreath  twining  round  the  pole 
from  end  to  end. 

Now  that  the  warm  weather  is  coming  rapidly  on, 
the  question  of  disinfectants  becomes  interesting.  I 
can  recommend  Hartin’s  Crimson  Salt  as  being 


powerfel  and  safe.  It  is  manufactured  and  sold  in 
portable  bottles  and  packets,  thus  possessing  the  advan¬ 
tage  -of  enabling  the  purchaser  to  employ  it  in  its  most 
active  and  efficacious  condition — that  is,  when  recently 
made  into  fluid,  and  while  still  containing  the  oxygen 
by  which  it  accomplishes  its  work.  A  shilling  bottle 
makes  300  gallons  of  fluid,  which  is  valuable  in 
many  imp>ortant  ways — for  use  in  sick-rooms,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  infectious  maladies,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  small-pox,  &c.,  purifjing  infected  clothing,  and 
counteracting  the  ill  effects  of  defective  sewerage. 
This  oxygen-giving  disinfectant  is  also  useful  for 
dressing  burns,  open  cuts,  and  other  wounds.  As  an 
addition  to  the  bath,  the  Crimson  Salt  imparts  vigour 
te  the  fnune,  and  keeps  the  skin  in  healthy  condition, 
the  ozone  contained  in  the  preparation  being  eminently 
calculated  to  thwart  disease  and  arm  the  body  against 
attacks  of  illness. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  reflect  on  such 
things  that  so  few  people  avail  themselves  of  the  many 
preventives  to  disease  that  science  has  placed  within 
their  reach.  Everybody  is  prepared  to  rush  off  for  a 
doctor  when  illness  has  declared  itself,  but  few  con¬ 
sider  with  how  much  ease  the  calamity  might  have 
been  averted.  And  were  the  air  in  houses  kept  pure 
and  fresh  by  the  constant  use  of  so  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  a  preparation  as  Hartin’s  Crimson  Salt,  we 
should  hear  of  fewer  headaches  than  we  do  now,  and 
we  should  all  suffer  much  less  from  languor  and  lassi¬ 
tude  than  is  too  usually  the  case  in  hot  weather. 

The  bright  sunshine  of  the  last  few  days  has  been 
quite  strong  enough  to  tan  one’s  face  and  hands  in 
ludf-an-hour.  Those  who  object  to  red  wrists  should 
mrear  gloves  with  two  buttons.  I  can  recommend  those 
of  Copenhagen  kid  sold  by  Jannings  and  Son  as  being 
well-made,  well-fitting,  and  giving  good  wear.  They 
do  not  wrinkle  at  the  wrist,  and  buttons  are  ivell senvn 
on.  I  italicise  this,  because  we  all  know  the  misery  of 
wearing  gloves  the  fastenings  of  which  come  off  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  especially  if  they  be  of  the  kind 
independent  of  buttonholes,  for  then  it  is  difficult  to 
replace  the  lost  fastwiing  by  an  eflPecrive  one.  In 
Jannings’  gloves  the  buttonholes  are  well  nmde,  and 
the  wrists  are  nicely  finished  off  with  f^ked-out  kid. 
These  gloves  can  be  had  from  2s.  a  pair  with  one 
button,  and  2s.  pd.  a  pair  with  two.  In  sending  an 
order.  Post  Office  orders  must  be  made  payable  to 
Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son,  3,Fenchurch-slreet,as  stamps 
are  unacceptable. 

The  next  article  on  my  notes  is  a  new  kind  of  cuff 
stud,  called  the  Corinthian  Solitaire.  It  is  on  a  new 
principle,  and  is  much  superior  to  the  common  kind, 
which  is  easy  enough  to  get  in,  but  often  very  difficult 
to  get  out.  I'he  Corinthian  Solitaire,  and  the  shirt- 
stud  on  the  same  principle,  fasten  in  by  merely  being 
turned  round  twice,  and  they  come  out  of  the  button¬ 
holes  by  being  turned  twice  ki  the  opposite  direction. 
The  reason  of  this  simplified  method  is  that  the  crescent 
under  the  stud  is  finished  at  one  end  by  a  Kttle  square 
pillar,  which  prevents  the  crescent  disappearing  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  two  buttonholes,  and  thus  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  unfastening  them. 
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The  filoselles  that  I  mentioned  last  month,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.,  are  to  be  had  in 
one  hundred  and  forty  different  shades  of  all  colours, 
besides  the  tussore,  or  undyed.  This  latter,  in  the 
Imperial  knitting  silk,  is  made  in  two  sizes,  and  knits 
very  well.  The  knitting  silk  can  also  be  had  in  twenty 
different  colours,  any  of  which  mingle  well  with  the 
tussore.  Now  that  it  is  fashionable  for  ladies  to  knit 
stockings,  they  cannot  do  better  than  try  this  excellent 
silk,  which  can  be  had  by  addressing  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Co.,  5,  New-street,  Bishopsgat e-street.  For  em¬ 
broidering  on  tussore  dresses  it  is  easy  to  work,  does 
not  get  rough  like  other  silks,  is  very  effective,  and 
being  entirely  free  from  dye,  it  never  changes  colour 
in  the  least,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  washed. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Jay’s  (259,  Regent  Circus)  morning 
dresses  and  dressing-gowns  are  modelsof  freshness,  cool¬ 
ness, and  dainty  elegance.  Some  of  their  especial  neatness 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  made  by 
hand,  as,  indeed,  is  everything  in  Mrs.  Jay’s  establish¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Jay  supplies  Indian  outfits,  babies’  trous¬ 
seaux,  &c.,  and  certainly  some  of  the  little  garments 
of  the  latter  class  are  very  enticing  in  their  neatness 
and  tasteful  trimming  of  tiny  tucks  and  soft  lace. 
Valenciennes  might  almost  be  called  babies’  kce  par 
excellence^  it  is  so  suited  for  their  wear,  being  soft  and 
washing  so  well. 

And  apropos  of  babies  and  lace,  I  may  mention  that 


Sapoline,  the  magic  soap,  is  the  best  for  washing  one 
and  other  of  these  delicate  articles.  It  is  a  purely 
white  soap,  and  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  brown  or 
yellow,  while  half  the  time  and  half  the  labour  usually 
expended  on  washing  articles  with  common  soap  may 
be  economised  by  using  Sapoline.  It  is  a  proof  that 
it  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics  that  Honiton 
lace  makers  use  it  for  their  finest  goods.  Sapoline  is 
manufactured  by  C.  T.  Tyler  and  Co.,  Woking, 
Surrey. 

The  name  of  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  any  at  tide  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  new  Food  for  Infants,  Children, 
AND  Invalids  that  bears  his  well-known  name  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  Leeds. 
It  is  most  nutritious,  easily  digestible,  perfectly  pure 
and  wholesome,  and  is  universally  in  favour  with 
medical  men.  This  food  is  easily  prepared,  and  is 
very  pleasant  to  the  palate  A^khout  any  flavouring, 
having  nothing  vapid  or  insipid  about  it.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  with  invalids  will  at  once  recog¬ 
nise  this  as  an  immense  recommendation.  Invalids 
cannot  bear  strong  flavouring  and  yet  become  very 
soon  tired  of  tasteless  food.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
know  what  to  give  them  that  will  unite  the  qualities  of 
digestibility  and  nutriment.  Dr.  Hassall’s  food  is  sold 
in  tins,  the  contents  of  which  will  keep  good  for  almost 
any  length  of  time.  Humming-Bird. 


description  of  oor  coloured  fashion  plate, 
walking  dresses. 

1.  Costume  of  grey  cashmere  and  woollen  Madras. 
Skirt  touching  the  ground  of  cashmere,  mounted  in  flat 
pleats  in  front  and  quadruple  ones  behind,  with  a  flounce 
about  eight  inches  deep  in  front,  increasing  in  depth 
towards  the  back.  This  flounce  is  put  on  in  deep 
double  pleats,  forming  a  heading,  with  a  bouillonnee 
between  each  pleat.  The  tunic  is  of  Madras,  arranged 
in  flat  pleats  across  the  front,  and  trimmed  with  a  van- 
dyked  ruching  of  black  silk ;  a  band  of  this  being 
carried  across  the  front,  the  effect  of  two  tabliers  is 
produced.  Bows  of  ribbon  are  placed  under  the  drapery 
behind.  The  bodice,  of  the  Madras,  has  rounded 
basques,  and  is  cut  open  in  a  point  in  front.  It  is  trimmed 
with  black  ruchings  like  those  upon  the  tunic.  Sleeves 
of  the  cashmere  arranged  in  folds  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  finished  by  a  flounce  similar  to  that  upon  the  skirt. 
Straw  bonnet,  with  wreath  of  wild  roses  above  and 
below  the  brim.  Saxony  gloves  without  buttons. 
Louis  XV.  bottines,  with  rosettes  and  steel  buckles. 

2.  Toilette  in  vigc^ne  havane  and  ecru  taffetas. 
Train  skirt,  with  Bulgare  pleat  at  the  back,  edged  on 
either  side  with  a  pleating  of  the  vigogne,  which  in¬ 
creases  in  width  towards  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  These 
pleatings  are  laced  across  the  broad  pleat  with  thick 
silk  cord,  ending  in  two  large  tassels,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down,  below  which  the  train  spreads  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  made  of 


the  vigogne,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  two  kilted 
flounces,  headed  by  two  bouillonnees,  above  which  is  a 
double  crossway  fold  of  the  taffetas.  This  trimming 
(at  least  part  of  it — viz.,  one  bouillonne  and  the  two 
folds  of  the  taffetas)  is  repeated  twice  above  upon  the 
tablier  at  intervals  of  about  six  inches.  The  bodice  is 
of  vigogne,  with  basques  short  at  the  sides,  and  pointed 
back  and  front.  A  band  of  the  taffetas  is  placed  down 
the  back,  over  which  is  a  lacing  of  silk  cord  to  match 
that  upon  the  skirt.  A  similar  trimming  is  at  the  seam 
at  the  back  of  the  sleeves,  which  are  finished  by  a 
pleated  flounce  and  crossway  band  of  the  taffetas.  A 
quilling,  lined  with  the  taffetas,  is  put  round  the  neck 
of  the  bodice,  which  is  cut  either  square  or  in  a  pmnt 
in  front.  Collar  and  cuffs  of  linen,  edged  with  lace. 
Straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  daisies. 

description  of  the  braided  tablier. 

This  pattern  gives  half  the  tablier.  Fold  the  material 
down  the  middle  and  cut  out  by  the  outline  of  the 
braided  design.  The  width  of  the  material  will  not 
suffice  to  cut  the  entire  tablier,  so  there  must  be  a  join 
up  each  side.  When  the  join  has  been  made,  tack  on 
the  braided  design  and  braid  over  it.  Then  tear  the 
paper  away.  Having  finished  the  half,  lay  the  tracing 
paper  over  the  other  paper,  and  rub  over  with  the  heel- 
ball.  The  pattern  of  this  design  matches  that  of  the 
cuirasse  jacket  given  away  with  the  June  number  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  Both  were 
designed  by  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford- 
street,  W. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 

With  the  pr«M«it  century  inve^aMi  has  seemed  to  take  a  new  departure,  and  more  equally  dnriug  the  last 
thirty  years  scie«ce,  art,  and  uan’s  inventive  genius  have  leagued  themselves  together  to  tind  methods  of  ceono- 
misiug  time,  braia-mwer,  manual  labour,  and  expenditure.  It  is  our  intention  to  set  apart  this  page  of  the 
ENOUSHWOMAV'e  l)oiie;Tlc  Masazike  to  examining  into  the  results  of  such  of  these  discoveries  as  tend  to 
the  promotsoB  of  domestic  comfort  and  the  economy  of  time,  trouble,  and  money  in  English  homes.  Eadi 
month  me  arill  take  np  a  different  subject  and  present  it  to  our  readers  in  as  brief  a  farm  as  possible,  laying 
before  them  all  the  latest  unprovements  in  the  various  branches  of  mechairioal  ooBtrivaaoes,  and  bringing  to  thrir 
notiee  stuh  new  inventions  us  may  bear  «n  the  matter  under  consideration. 

May  we  beg  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  a  project  that  we  hope  will  prove  bsueftcial 
to  many,  and  more  especially  to  those  with  whom  economy  is  a  daily  necessity  ?  Our  readers  can  help  as  very 
inatniully  by  sending  us  letters  recording  their  experience  on  the  various  matters  we  bring  nnder  their  notice. 
'Aese  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Ekqlisbwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  following  tbe  Economist’*  article, 
swid  thus  a  system  of  co-operation  will  be  established  by  which  every  clever  English  housewife,  in  addition  to 
making  her  own  home  a  model  of  good  management,  ma}’  assist  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their  etforti  to  tbe 
same  end. 


TINNED  MEATS. —  NO.  II. 

REFERRED  lost  month,  when  on  the  subject  ot 
Aastralian  meat,  to  the  loss  of  weight  that  beef 
and  matton  sustain  in  cooking.  It  has  since  occurred 
to  me  that  very  few  people  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  loss  of  weight,  and  I  therefore  give  the 
particulars  here,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  have  not 
studied  Australian  meat  hitherto  under  an  economical 
aspect  may  be  induced  to  do  so  from  this  calculation. 
Beef  in  boiling  loses  twenty-six  pounds  in  each  hundred, 
or  rather  more  than  a  quarter  ;  in  roasting  it  loses  one- 
third  ;  and  in  baking  very  nearly  as  much.  L^s  of 
mutton  lose  one-fifth  in  boiling,  and  one-third  in  roast¬ 
ing  ;  a  loin  of  mutton,  in  roasting,  loses  rather  more 
than  one-third.  Thus,  whether  we  roast  or  boil  our 
meat,  ns  loss  of  weight  in  cooking  is  from  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  weight. 

Taking  the  loss  of  weight  at  its  lowest,  one-fifth,  this 
calculation  shows  that  in  buying  Australian  meat  at  7d. 
per  lb.  (which  is  the  rate  of  the  2 lb.  tins),  instead  of 
uncooked  meat  at  lod.,  we  save  sixpence  in  every 
shilling,  leaving  aside  all  question  of  the  absence  of 
bone  in  the  former. 

I  may  here  give  another  recipe  for  the  prepkarafion  of 
either  the  beef  or  the  mutton  sold  in  tins.  Boil  some 
macaroni  wnth  pepper  and  salt  until  tender.  Stew 
some  tomatoes  according  to  recipe  in  Mrs.  Beetm's 
Household  Management.  Thoroughly  heat  the  beef  and 
mutton,  bat  no  more.  Dish,  surround  with  the  maca¬ 
roni,  and  pour  the  tomatoes  over  the  meat.  Serve  hot, 
and  you  have  a  good  dish  for  luncheon,  dinner,  or 
supper.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one  would  imagine 
the  meat  to  be  Australian  unless  they  were  told. 

The  following  is  also  an  excellent  recipe  : — Peel  and 
cut  up  two  cucumbers,  removing  the  seeds  ;  slice  a  large 
onion,  and  soak  them  all  an  hour  in  vinegar  and  water  ; 
strain  and  stew  them  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
quarter  pint  of  gravy  from  the  tin,  add  an  ounce  of 
butter  and  a  tablespconfui  of  vinegar,  put  in  the  mutton, 
and  when  quite  hot  serve. 

Many  varieties  of  most  palatable  dishes  may  be  made 
by  preparing  the  meat  as  for  rissoles,  serving  as  such,  or 
as  patties,  coquilles,  or  hot  sandwiches. 

Grilled  or  devilled,  the  Australian  meat  is  quite  as 
good  as  our  English,  which,  indeed,  we  often  over¬ 
cook  quite  as  much  as  the  Andpodeans  do  that  they 
send  to  us. 


With  the  soups  sent  ready-made  in  tins  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  this  fault  of  over-cooking  cannot,  of  course,  be 
found.  They  are  as  good  soups  as  can  be  made.  They 
are  to  be  had  in  2lb.  and  qlb.  tins,  at  is.  6d.  and  2S.  8d. 
Soup  is  always  rather  troublesome  to  make,  and  to  make 
good  often  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  pd.  a  pound, 
which  is  the  highest  price  at  which  this  good  ready¬ 
made  soup  is  sold.  The  varieties  are  oxtail,  julienne, 
gravy,  macaroni,  mock  turtle,  and  kidney.  The  gravy 
soup  is  the  only  kind  that  requires  additional  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  recipe  is  as  follows  : — Boil  as  many  onions, 
carrots,  and  sn^l  turnips  as  you  may  think  sufficient, 
put  in  a  aouU  head  of  celery  and  some  spice,  add  the 
gravy  soup,  thicken  with  flour  if  necessary,  and  serve 
with  toast^  bread  cut  small. 

If  a  famine  were  to  fall  upon  our  land  we  should 
soon  discover  what  resources  we  possess,  not  only  in 
Australian  tinned  meats,  but  in  the  lobsters,  oysters, 
salmon,  &c.,  sent  from  America,  and  the  invaluable  milk 
prepared  in  Switzerland,  where  pasture  land  is  so  good, 
and  sent  to  this  country,  where  pasture  lands  are  being 
swallowed  up  by  ploughed  fields. 

The  nustake  made  by  many  as  to  the  American 
oysters  is  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  fit  to  be  eaten 
raw.  This  is  too  much  to  expect.  An  oyster  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  eatable  uncooked  only  so  long  as  it  is  alive. 
Therefore  the  American  oysters  must  be  cooked,  and, 
either  as  a  dish  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  kinds  of  food,  they  are  excellent.  Half  a  tin 
used  in  a  beefsteak  pie,  for  instance,  improves  the 
flavour  immensely.  The  following  recipe  I  have  tried 
with  success,  and  can  recommend  it  to  my  readers: — 
Prepare  a  pair  of  soles  as  for  fillets.  Place  a  layer  of 
the  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish,  with  flavouring, 
then  a  layer  of  American  oysters,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  is  full.  Put  in  sufficient  of  the  liquor  of  the 
oysters  to  cook  the  pie,  which  cover  with  paste  and 
cook  in  the  oven.  Take  the  bones  and  pieces  cut  away 
from  the  sole,  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  remainder 
of  the  liquor  of  the  oysters,  and  when  the  pie  is  ready 
strain  the  liquor,  flavour  it  to  taste,  and  pour  into  the 
pie  when  cut. 

An  excellent  way  to  cook  the  oysters  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Prepare  half  a  pound  of  bread-crumbs  and 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter  and 
some  of  the  liquor  of  a  tin  of  oysters.  Throw  in  the 
oysters,  and  pepper  and  vinegar  to  taste.  This  makes 
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a  very  good  dish  without  anything  further,  but  if 
wished  to  be  more  ornamental,  surround  with  puff 
paste,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

These  oysters  may  also  be  used  to  make  oyster 
sauce  with  advantage.  Here  is  ^the  recipe : — Boil  a 
little  lemon-peel  and  mace,  strain  it,  put  it  into  the 
saucepan  with  the  oysters  a  little  floured  butter,  and 
as  much  milk  as  will  make  sufficient  sauce.  Set  them 
over  the  fire,  stir  till  the  butter  has  boiled,  and  serve. 
For  broiled  oysters  have  ready  a  clean  gridiron,  place  the 
oysters  in  a  stiff  batter  or  paste,  adding  to  each  a  little 
lemon-juice,  and  grill  brown,  taking  care  not  to  bum 
them. 

Excellent  oyster  soup  may  be  made  from  Baltimore 
oysters  as  follows: — Boil  the  liquor  with  chopped 
celery  and  a  little  butter,  add  when  boiling  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  put  the  oysters  on  a  slice  of  toast,  and  pour 
the  hot  liquor  over  them. 

The  tinned  lobster,  especially  the  Star  brand,  is  very 
good  with  all  kinds  of  salad,  but  it  should  be  opened 
immediately  before  being  used,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  limp 
if  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time.  Lobster 
soup  is  excellent  prepared  as  follows  i^Place  half  a 
tin  of  lobster  in  a  quart  of  water  with  bread-crumbs, 
white  pepper,  salt,  sweet  herbs,  onions,  lemon-peel,  and 
anchovies,  and  stew ;  beat  up  the  remainder  of  the 
lobster  in  a  mortar,  with  some  butter,  flour,  and  nut¬ 
meg  ;  mix  with  a  pint  of  milk,  put  all  together,  give 
them  a  boil,  and  serve  hot  with  toasted  bread. 

To  stew  tinned  lobster,  rub  the  inside  of  a  deep  dish 
with  butter,  lay  in  the  lobster,  with  a  tablespoonful  or 


two  of  port  wine,  one  of  soy,  a  little  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Bake  in  the  oven  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  tinned  salmon  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
per  pound,  and  it  is  surprising  that  those  who  like 
this  dainty  fish  do  not  more  extensively  avail  themselves 
of  that  imported  in  tins.  It  is  excellent  either  hot, 
boiled,  or  cold,  pickled.  I  give  both  recipes  : — 

Hot  Boiled. — Place  the  tin,  after  making  a  small  hole 
in  the  top,  in  hot  water  till  thoroughly  heated ;  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  let  the  water  get  into  the  tin.  Serve  with  hot 
boiled  potatoes,  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 

Pickled. — Boil  some  vinegar  with  peppercorns,  bay 
leaves,  and  salt  (in  an  earthenware  dish  in  the  oven  is 
best),  pour  it  over  the  fish  and  cover  up  close. 

C.  Grey. 

American  mode  of  Boiling  Rice. — Have  the  water  boiling;  allow 
at  least  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint  of  rice ;  throw  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt ;  wash  and  pick  the  rice  clean  and  put  it  in ;  let  it  boil 
twenty  minutes,  turn  off  the  water,  a^d  let  it  stand  oil  the  tire  a 
few  moments  with  the  lid  off.  The  kernels  will  be  white,  and  are 
preferred  by  many. 

To  Boil  Rice  as  in  India. — Into  a  saucepan  coiitaiiiiiig  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water  throw  a  tnWespoonfnl  of  salt.  Then  throw  in  a 
pint  of  rice  after  it  has  been  well  washed  in  cold  water.  Let  it 
boil  for  tiventy  minutes.  Throw  it  out  on  a  colander  aud  drain  off 
the  water.  When  this  has  been  done,  put  the  rice  back  into  the 
can  or  saucepan  dried  by  the  fire,  aud  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for 
some  miirates,  thus  the  grains  appear  separate. 

To  these  two  inodes,  which  are  very  similar,  we  add  anotlicr 
Having  washed  the  rice  thoroughly  in  two  or  three  waters,  let  it 
stand  in  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  plenty  of  cold  water  and  some  .salt,  and  let  it  come  to  tlie  boil, 
move  it  slightly  to  one  side  of  the  fire,  but  let  it  continue  boiling 
till  done.  Only  experience  can  teach  the  e.vact  proportion  of  water 
to  put  to  the  rice,  us  the  ditterent  varieties  require  different 
(luantitics. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 
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COsTlMES  FOE  THE  CoUNTKY  SUITABLE  POE  YOUXG  LaIHES. 

1.  Skirt  to  tonch  the  ground,  the  back  breadths  mounted  in  a 
large  pleat  without  trimming,  the  side  ones  ornamented  with  a  cross¬ 
way  flonnee,  with  bouillonne  heading,  and  the  fVont  with  two 
pleatcil  flounces,  the  heading  of  the  upper  one  being  formed  by  a 
stitching.  A  (|uiUing  placed  lengthwise  from  top  to  bottom  sepa¬ 
rates  the  trimmings  on  the  fVwnt  and  side  breadths.  Tablier  of  the 
same  material  as  the  'skirt,  edged  with  a  narrow  gathered  flounce, 
drawn  up  at  the  back  with  a  sash  with  long  ends,  l^ohiian-shaped 
confection  of  white  cashmere,  drawn  in  at  the  back  of  the  waist 
with  a  bow,  and  trimmed  with  beaded  gimp  and  fringe.  Rice 
straw  bonnet,  with  brim  turned  up  all  the  way  ronnd,  trimmed  in 
front  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  at  the  back  with  feathers. 

2.  Skirt  to  touch  the  ground  in  front  and  long  train  liehind, 
trimmed  with  a  full  gathered  flounce.  Above  this  is  a  narrow 
gathered  flounce,  which  goes  all  round  the  skirt,  and  is  separated 
from  its  heading  by  a  bwillonne.  Tablier  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
flounce  and  two  crosssray  bands,  drawn  rathiT  tight  across  the 
front,  and  very  high  up  ot  the  sides.  A  scarf  taken  from  the  hips 
at  each  side  is  fastened  with  a  bow  under  the  pouff  behind,  ami 
again  lower  down  at  the  top  of  the  flounce.  The  bodice  is  plain 
and  tight-fltthig,  with  basques  taking  the  form  of  a  little  tabl^r  in 
front,  trimmed  to  match  the  tunic,  under  which  behind  is 
arrangwl  a  postillion.  The  sleeve  has  a  deep  cuff  ornamented  with 
three  crossway  bands.  The  bonnet  is  of  straw,  the  brim  very  much 
turned  up,  with  a  narrow  niching  underneath  upon  the  hair,  and 
the  crown  nearly  covered  with  feathers  and  roses. 

335. — Home  Toilette  op  Bi.a€k  Faille. 

The  train  skirt  has  a  coquilld  of  bows  of  black  ribbon  carried  up 
the  centre;  the  trimming  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  train  is  com¬ 


posed  of  a  gathercil  flounce  with  bouilkmne  above ;  drawn  bands 
of  the  faille  are  placed  crosswise  between  the  flonnee  and  the 
eoquille.  The  second  figure  gives  a  front  view  of  the  same  toilette, 
showing  the  tablier,  which  is  ftdl,  and  trimmed  with  three  rows  of 
deop  fringe.  The  tight-fitting  bodice  is  tasteiied  by  straps  button¬ 
ing  alternately  different  ways;  the  basques  are  cut  up  to  the  waist 
in  square  ends,  and  the  sleeves  are  drawn  with  straps  of  faille 
croHsiug  them  at  intervals. 

236. — IU'TTSeflt  Cokfectiox  axd  Maeguebite  Uoxeet. 

This  vetemeut,  which  is  very  new,  is  made  of  black  Sieilierme.  It 
is  cut  Princess  shape  in  front,  where  it  forms  a  tablier  with  van- 
dyked  edges,  edged  with  quilling  of  lace,  the  corners  turning  back 
as  rewrs  upon  the  sides.  The  bock,  which  has  a  flat  basque,  has  a 
band  of  the  material  edged  on  either  side  with  lace  carried  down 
the  centre.  I>*ng  loops  and  ends  of  black  ribbon  are  placed  between 
the  basque  and  comers  of  the  tablier  on  each  side.  The  upright 
collar  is  vamlyked,  and  trimmed  with  a  luce  rucking,  which  is  also 
placed  round  the  armholes.  The  Mai'guerite  bonnet  has  a  low 
crown  and  diadem  front,  and  is  trimmed  with  bows  of  black  ribbon 
and  wreaths  of  clematis. 

237. — Kobe  de  Cuambke  ix  Gabhmeee. 

This  model,  wliich  takes  the  Princess  style,  is  made  to  touch  the 
ground  in  front,  and  with  a  long  train  behind.  It  is  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  crossway  gathered  flounce  bound  with  black  velvet, 
the  top  of  the  flounce  being  put  on  with  another  band  of  black 
vch-et,  which  festens  also  a  white  embroidery  which  makes  a  head¬ 
ing.  A  band  ot  the  same  embroidery  and  wlvet  fomi  a  sort  of 
tablier  in  front,  which  is  further  ornamented  with  three  large  bows 
of  the  velvet  that  serve  to  fasten  the  skirt  the  whole  way  down. 
A  pocket  trimmed  with  embroidery  and  hmg  loops  and  ends  of 
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velvet  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  have  cuffs 
trimtued  to  match. 

238.  — Walking  Toilette. 

1.  Dress  of  plain  woollen  material,  cafe  au  lait  colour,  and  blue 
chequered  Madras.  Skirt  plain.  In  front  the  tahlier  is  composed 
••f  the  plain  material  arranged  in  flat  folds,  and  edged  with  a  fringe 
of  blue  balls,  with  open  heading  of  the  cafe  au  lait  colour.  Botlice 
of  the  plain  material  with  trimmings  to  simulate  a  waistcoat  in 
front,  with  little  straps  of  the  plaid,  and  blue  enamel  buttons.  The 
basques  are  edged  with  fringe  like  that  upon  the  tunic.  The  sleeves 
are  finished  by  a  standing-up  frill,  and  a  falling  pleated  one,  with 
Itand  and  bow  of  blue  between  the  two.  Collar  and  cuffs  of  pleated 
linen.  Bonnet  of  rice  straw,  with  a  wreath  of  white  primroses  u{x)n 
a  band  of  black  velvet  under  the  brim. 

2.  Back  view  of  the  same  toilette.  The  train  skirt  is  mountctl 
in  a  Bulgare  pleat.  The  sides  of  the  tunic  are  of  the  plaid  material, 
with  crossway  bands  attaching  them  to  the  front.  They  are  drawn 
up  at  the  back  under  double  bows.  The  side -pieces  of  the  bodice 
are  trimmed  round  with  basques,  with  crossway  bands,  and  a  frill  of 
the  Madras,  and  are  finished  with  a  bow  of  riblam.  The  same 
trimming  is  round  the  throat.  The  three-quarter  view  of  the 
bonnet  shows  the  trimming  composed  of  an  Alsatian  bow  of  black 
ribbon  and  a  half-wreath  of  the  flowers. 

239.  — Walking  Dbesses. 

1.  Skirt  to  touch  the  ground,  in  pearl-grey  faille,  without 
trimming,  mounted  in  a  large  Bulgare  plait  at  the  back  ;  tunic  of 
c  ishmerc  of  the  same  shade  divided  into  two  parts ;  eai-h  of  these 
parts,  which  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  shawl,  shows  two  different 
aspects,  one  of  the  sides  being  plain  and  the  other  very  finely  drawn. 
They  are  trimmed  at  the  edges  with  embroidery  and  fringe  to 
match,  and  arranged  so  that  the  plain  part  of  one  falls  over  the 
drawn  parts  of  the  other,  and  vice  vers4;  a  coquille  of  ribbon  fastens 
them  at  the  back.  The  bodice  of  cashmere  hM  a  drawn  plastron, 
edged  with  embroidery,  which  is  carried  round  the  basque.  Tiie 
sleeve  is  plain  to  the  elbow,  and  from  thence  drawn  to  the  wrist, 
where  it  is  finished  with  a  cuff  ornamented  with  a  bow  of  ribbon 
and  embroidery.  Bonnet  of  grey  straw  with  flat  brim  and  bunch 
of  poppies  underneath  soft*  crown  of  grey  silk,  oniameuted  with 
plume  of  shaded  feathers  falling  behind. 

2.  Train  dress  of  sea-green  taffetas,  trimmed  with  three  plcabnl 
flounces.  The  sleeves  ha\e  the  same  trimming.  The  Russian 
blouse  is  of  black  Sicilienne  or  cashmere,  cut  Princess  shape  la-fore 
and  behind.  The  back,  without  side-pieces,  is  cut  extremely  narrow, 
forming  but  a  narrow  band  at  the  waist.  The  front,  which  is  square, 
is  cut  low,  is  shaped  so  as  to  show  the  under-dress ;  at  the  sides  and 
upon  the  hips  a  band  of  insertion  of  black  bugle  lace  is  carried  nil 
round  the  ^ge  with  a  handsome  fringe.  Collarette  of  Sicilienne. 
quilted  and  standing  up  at  the  back.  The  skirt  of  blouse,  which  is 
very  full,  is  omamentwl,  a  scarf  of  black  faille  crossing  the  fnmt 
taken  underneath  the  side  breadths,  and  brought  out  again  at  the 
back,  where  it  is  made  in  a  bow  under  the  pouff.  The  edges  have 
a  band  of  bugled  insertion.  The  bonnet  is  of  block  crinoline,  bent 
in  the  Marie  Stuart  shape  in  front,  and  trimmed  up  at  the  sides  with 
a  bandt-au  of  jet ;  long  white  feathers  are  carried  round  the  crown 
and  fall  behind,  where  are  also  placed  bows  of  black  faille,  and  a  red 
wing.  Lingerie  either  of  linen  or  lace. 

240. — Little  Gibls’  and  Ladies’  Jackets. 

1.  Back  view  of  costume  for  little  girl  of  5  years  of  age,  male  of 
blue  cashmere.  The  skirt  is  kilted,  and  has  a  little  bag  hanging  at 
the  side.  The  tunic  falls  only  over  the  opposite  side,  and  is  trimmeil 
with  a  ball  fringe.  The  bodice  has  a  postillion  basque,  trimmeil 
with  the  fringe,  and  is  opened  in  a  point  both  back  and  front  over 
an  under-bodice  made  of  the  same  stuff  in  pleats,  with  a  turned- 
down  collar  edged  with  fringe.  The  sleeves  are  trimmeil  with  a 
]>leated  cuff  headed  by  the  fringe. 

2.  Gives  the  front  view  of  the  same  dress. 

3.  Front  view  of  the  half-fitting  paletot  called  “  Mme.  rArchiduc,” 
made  of  black  cashmere.  In  front  it  simulates  a  Louis  X\'.  waist¬ 
coat,  and  is  trimmed  with  crossway  bands  of  faille  down  the  middle, 
and  with  basques  carried  round  to  the  back.  Over  this  bands  of 
faille,  with  buttons  on  either  side,  take  the  outline  of  a  jacket.  It 
is  open  in  a  point  in  front,  with  a  tumed-down  collar,  edged  with  the 
silk.  The  sleeves  have  cufis  with  small  pleated  frills  at  the  bottom 
and  bows  at  the  top. 

4.  Back  view  of  the  paletot,  showing  an  4chelle  of  bands  of  faille 
going  up  the  centre,  edged  with  a  continuation  of  the  band  that 


outlines  the  jacket  in  front,  with  bows  of  ribbon  at  the  Lip  and 
bottom. 

241. — Dinneb  Toilettes. 

1.  Dress  of  black  faille,  with  narrow  flounce  licadtHl  with  a 
quilting ;  tunic  of  black  net  and  lace  insertion,  made  with  alter¬ 
nate  bouillonnes  of  net  and  bands  of  the  insertion,  fastened  up  the 
front  by  bows  of  citnin  riblion  and  etlged  with  lace ;  the  Itodice, 
which  is  cut  low  and  stjuare  in  front,  is  made  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  tunic,  with  bows  of  the  ribbon  upon  the  front  and  sleeves. 
Lace  rutiles. 

2.  Train  dross  of  sky-blue  silk  with  full  tahlier  of  white  tulle, 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  tea  roses  and  foliage,  drawn  up  at  the 
l>ack  with  bows  and  ends  of  faille ;  low  bodice,  with  bertbe  of  tulle 
ornamented  with  roses ;  same  flowers  in  the  hair. 

242. — Cn.irBAUx  AND  Lingerie. 

1.  English  straw  bonnet,  with  round  crown,  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  myosotis,  with  hows  of  cream-coloured  ribbon  at  the 
back. 

2.  Bonnet  of  grey  straw,  with  round  crown  and  brim,  turned  up 
in  a  coronet  in  front  and  flat  upon  the  sides.  The  side  shown  in  our 
illustration  has  a  wreath  of  flowers  fastened  by  bows  of  surah  pale 
blue  and  violet,  falling  in  a  trail  over  the  back. 

3.  Three-quarter  view  of  the  same  bonnet.  The  opposite  side  is 
shown,  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  surah  of  the  two  colours,  fastened 
in  a  bow  in  front,  in  which  is  placed  a  wing.  The  brim  is  lined 
with  surah,  and  ornamented  with  a  bandeau  and  a  rose  under¬ 
neath. 

4.  Christening  cap  of  white  muslin  lined  with  white  silk, 
trimmed  with  English  embroidery  and  white  ribbon. 

5.  Baby’s  shirt  of  fine  linen,  the  flaps  tiiinmed  with  English 
embroidery,  and  the  little  sleeves  formed  of  a  band  of  the  same. 

6.  Night  jacket  of  percale,  stitched,  and  trimmed  upon  the 
turned-down  collar  and  cuffs,  with  English  embroidery. 

7.  Baby’s  night-dress,  made  with  a  yoke,  embi-oidcrcd  at  the 
e<lges,  and  insertion  let  into  the  sleeves. 

8.  Stays  for  a  little  child.  They  ar }  made  of  coutil,  lined  and 
stitched  at  intervals,  laced  at  the  biu-k,  and  with  four  buttons 
placcil  at  the  waist,  one  at  each  side,  and  one  back  and  front. 

9.  Baby’s  cap  trimmed  with  narrow  embroidery. 

243. — Summer  Confection. 

(From  a  Model  at  Le  Pauvre  Diahle.) 

This  confection,  though  simple,  is  particularly  elegant.  The 
foundation  is  of  cashmere,  and  the  ornamentation,  which  is  carried 
round  the  basques  and  Isabeau  sleeve,  is  of  appliqu6  of  the  same 
material  upon  net.  This  latter  forms  an  insertion  edged  on  either 
side  with  jetted  gimp.  A  little  jet  is  also  introduced  into  the 
embroidery.  A  guipure  lace  about  4  inches  in  depth,  carried  the 
whole  way  round,  forms  the  border.  The  Ophelia  bonnet  is  taken 
from  a  model  of  Mme.  Percheron’s  (30,  Rue  Vivienne,  and  24, 
Rue  de  la  Paix),  and  is  very  stylish  and  pretty.  It  has  a  brim 
turned  up  the  whole  way  round,  bound  with  black  velvet,  and 
encircled  by  a  wreath  of  water  flowers  of  a  milky-white  tint,  with 
pale-green  foliage,  with  a  bouquet  of  red  carnations  in  the  centre ; 
this  wreath  is  prolongwl  in  two  trails  of  the  water  flowers  only, 
carried  with  very  go^  effect  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastening  with 
au  agrafe  in  front.  The  crown  is  composed  of  puifings  of  tulle 
surrounded  by  a  (|uilling  of  the  same,  in  the  folds  of  which  are 
placed  humming-birds,  with  wings  of  various  colours. 

244,  145,  246. — Embboideeed  Woek-Case. 

This  work-case  is  made  of  strong  cardboard,  and  is  s(]uare.  On 
the  lid  is  a  cushion  of  white  fluted  taffetas,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  strip  of  embroidery  with  vandkyed  etlges.  Illustration  145 
gives  the  full  size.  The  pattern  is  worked  in  plain  and  satin  stitch 
with  black  silk  on  crimson  cashmere.  No.  246  show  the  full  size  of 
the  border  which  ornaments  the  sloping  sides  of  the  case.  This 
also  is  of  crimson  cashmere,  and  is  worked  in  point  russe,  satin,  and 
overcast  stitch  with  black  silk.  The  sewing-on  is  hidden  by  crimson 
soutache. 

247,  248,  and  249. — Embroidered  Monogeame. 

These  monograms  are  intended  for  handkerchiefs,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heraldic  emblems ;  they  are  worked  in  satin,  overcast, 
and  plain  stitches  with  different  coloured  threads — three  shades  of 
each  colour. 
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*50. — Lace  fob  Dbesses,  Fichus,  &c.  Point  Lace 
Embuoideby  o.n  Net. 

This  deiiign  requires  two  braids,  one  white  and  one  ecru-coloured. 
After  tracing  the  pattern  on  tracing-paper,  Brussels  net  is  laid  on 
it,  and  the  braids  sewn  on  according  to  illustration.  The  Venetian 
burs  and  wheels  arc  w'ocked  with  ecru-coloured  thread. 

*51  aud  152. — Waste- Paper  Basket.  Embuoideby. 

This  basket  is  mode  of  cardboard  and  wire,  coveretl  with  grey 
linen  embroidered,  and  pullings  of  elaret-coloured  tiitletas,  arranged 
according  to  illustration.  The  ruchings  are  also  of  this  latter 
material.  The  basket  is  lined  with  talletas.  On  each  of  the  six 
divisions  of  grey  linen  is  placed  an  applique  of  claret-coloured 
leather,  edged  round  with  silk  soutache  of  the  same  shade ;  the 
arahes«{ues  are  worked  in  buttonhole  and  knotted  stitch,  with  claret- 
colour^  silk;  the  rest  of  the  embroidery  is  in  chain  stitch  aud 
point  russe.  Round  the  foot  of  the  basket  is  a  border  of  claret- 
coloured  leather  appliqu4  on  grey  linen,  the  appliqu6  edged  in  point 
russe  stitch  with  claret-coloured  silk. 

253. — Passembntbbie  Bobdeb  for  Dbesses,  Mantles, 
Paletots,  &c. 

Tlie  border  is  of  black  silk  soutache  and  round  cord.  The  black 
and  blue  are  used  according  to  illustration. 

X54and255. — Embbuideby  Edgings  fob  Linen. 

This  edging  looks  equally  well  made  of  batiste,  mull  muslin,  or 
fine  cambric ;  it  is  embroidered  with  sewing  cotton  in  satin  and 
overcast  stitch ;  the  edge  is  worked  with  buttonhole  stiteh. 

256  and  263. — Crochet  Ornamental  Work-Case. 

Our  original  pattern  measures  10  inches  long  by  7  wide.  The 
case  is  made  of  pink  satin,  aud  has  a  crocheted  cover  of  grey  thread. 
For  the  latter,  make  a  chain  of  about  140  stitches,  and  proceed  us 
follows  ; — 

1st  row  ;  *  3  treble  in  the  ist  stitch,  3  chain,  3  treble  where  the 
lost  were  crocheted,  7  chain,  miss  9,  repeat. 

2nd  row  ;  *  3  treble,  3  chain,  3  treble  in  the  same  stitches  in 
which  the  lust  3  were  crocheted,  7  chain,  repeat. 

3rd  row :  *  3  treble,  3  chain,  3  treble  where  the  last  were 
crocheted,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  7  chain  of  the 
first  and  second  rows,  3  chain,  repeat.  This  finishes  one  pattern. 
See  illustration  263. 

Repeat  these  3  rows  26  times,  decreasing  as  required  for  the 
curv-es,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  row.  The  cover  is  then 
placed  over  the  pocket  and  case  of  pink  satin,  the  pocket  having 
been  previously  slightly  wadded.  The  case  is  then  bound  with 
narrow  pink  ribbon,  and  finished  off  with  a  bow  and  ruching  of 
pink  satin.  See  illustration  256. 

257. — Edging  fob  Articles  of  tub  Toilette. 

This  lace  is  made  of  black  silk  braid  embroidered  with  black 
beads  according  to  the  illustration.  The  cuds  of  the  braid  arc 
finished  off  with  a  black  dropper. 

258  and  259. — Bobdebinos  fob  Cushions,  &c. 

These  patterns  are  worked  in  cross  stitch  on  canvas  with  single 
Berlin  wool  or  filoselle.  For  258  black,  retl,  blue,  and  green  arc  the 
colours  used.  For  259  black,  green,  light  brown,  aud  maize. 

260  and  261. — Two  Insertions — Mignabdise  and  Crochet. 

The  success  of  these  pretty  designs  is  principally  due  to  the  well- 
rhoscu  patterns  of  mignardise,  which  arc  broader  than  usual,  and 


1)  E 

Taste  the  sweetness  of  delaying 
Xill  the  hour  shall  come  for  saying 
That  I  love  you  with  my  soul ; 

Have  you  never  thought  your  heart 
Finds  a  something  in  the  part 

It  would  miss  from  out  the  whole  ? 

In  this  rosebud  you  have  given 
Sleeps  that  perfect  rose  of  heaven 
That  in  Fancy’s  garden  blows  ; 

Wake  it  not  by  touch  or  sound. 

Lest,  perchance,  ’twere  lost,  not  found. 

In  the  opening  of  the  rose. 


have  a  mossy  appearance.  For  No.  260  crochet  along  the  mignardise 
as  follows  : — i  double  in  the  second  two  loops  and  the  first  of  the 
following  two.  •  3  chain,  3  purls  of  5  chain  aud  i  slip  stitch,  i 
slip  stitch  in  the  first  of  the  3  chain,  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  2  next 
loops  of  mignardise,  i  vaudyke  as  follows:— 9  chain,  then  crochet 
back  along  them,  miss  i ;  i  double,  3  treble,  3  long  treble,  1  double 
in  the  2  next  loops  of  bniid ;  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  row  :  *  3  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  purls,  i  purl,  i  double 
in  the  purl  where  the  3  treble  were  worked,  i  purl,  1  double  in  the 
front  of  the  next  Vandyke,  i  purl ;  repeat  from  *. 

3rd  row :  9  treble  in  the  purl  between  the  3  trebles,  9  times 
alternately  5  chain,  2  treble  in  the  previous  9  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 
3rd  row.  *  twice  alternately,  i  treble  in  the  5th  of  the  1 1  double, 

I  purl,  miss  i ;  i  treble,  2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  5  treble,  separated 
by  I  purl  between  each  in  the  centre  of  5  of  the  next  9  loops  of  5 
chain,  2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

4th  row :  *  4  times  alternately  1  double  in  the  purl,  4  chain,  then 
3  times  alternately  1  double  in  the  next  purl,  2  chain,  then  twice 
^tcrnatcly  1  double  in  the  next  purl,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  5 

chain;  repeat  from  *.  4th  row  :  1  treble  in  the  4th  of  the  9  trebles, 

1  chain,  miss  i,  i  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3,  1  treble,  twice  alternately 
I  chain,  miss  i,  i  treble,  then  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  Repeat  the 
pattern  on  the  other  side  of  the  braid. 

No.  261.  Select  the  braid  carefully  after  having  consulted  our  illus¬ 
tration,  and  crochet  along  each  side  as  follows :  *  i  double  in  2 
loops  of  braid,  *  1 1  chain,  i  double  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  4  chain, 

1  double  in  the  2  next  loops ;  repeat  once  from  *.  Then  4  chain,  9 
purls  downward  of  different  sizes ;  the  ist  purl  has  6  chain,  the  2nd 
and  8th  7  c  hain,  the  3rd  and  7th  8  chain,  the  3  centre  ones  9  chain, 
and  thj  last  6  chain,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  row  :  Twice  1 1  long  treble  in  the  loop  of  7  chain,  then  3  chain, 
ii  double  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  9  downward  purls  and  the 
chain  stitch  on  each  side  of  them,  9  chain,  join  to  the  1st  of  the  it 
double,  2  chain,  join  to  the  ist  of  the  3  chain  after  the  11  double. 
262  and  265. — Two  Issebtionb  in  Crochet  Mignabdise  and 
Russian  Bbaid. 

For  No.  262,  crochet  along  each  side  of  the  braid  as  follows : — 
1st  row  :  Alternately  1  treble  in  the  ist  loop,  3  chain;  repeat.  2ud 
row  :  1  double  in  the  treble,  6  chain ;  repeat.  3rd  row :  2  double 
in  the  6  chain,  2  chain. 

Na  263.  1st  row :  •  3  treble  in  the  ist  loop,  i  purl  of  $  chain 
aud  I  double,  3  treble  where  the  last  3  treble  were  worked,  i  purl, 
miss  2  loops ;  repeat  from  *.  2ud  row  :  Alternately  i  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  purl,  6  chaiu,  miss  i  purl ;  repeat.  Crochet  the  same 

2  rows  along  the  other  side  of  the  braid. 

264. — Toilette  Fringe. 

Fringe  of  fine  black  silk  braid,  ornamented  with  spots  of  narrow 
crepe  ribbon  embroidered  with  beads. 

266  and  267. — Border-corners  fob  Handkerchiefs  in 
Point  Lace. 

These  borders  are  useful  for  batiste  handkerchiefs.  After  tracing 
the  design  on  tracing-paper,  place  the  point  lace  braid  (which  should 
have  pearl  edgings  oil  both  sides)  on  it,  turning  it  over  when 
reijuired  by  the  pattern.  The  bars  and  wheels  are  overcast  with 
fine  thread.  Round  the  inner  edge  of  the  loops  forming  the  corner 
piece  buttonhole  stitch  is  worked,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  embroidery 
satin  stitch.  The  batiste  is  then  cut  away  from  the  pattern. 


AY. 

Dear  to  me  is  this  reflection 
Of  a  fair  and  far  perfection , 

Shining  through  a  veil  undrawn 
Ask.  no  question,  then,  of  fate  ; 

Yet  a  little  longer  wait 
In  the  beauty  of  the  dawn. 

Through  our  mornings,  veiled  and  tender. 
Shines  a  ray  of  golden  splendour. 

Never  yet  fulHiled  by  day  -, 

Ah  !  if  love  be  made  complete. 

Will  it,  can  it,  be  so  sweet 
As  this  ever-sweet  delay? 
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DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 

NO.  I. 


IN  these  days  of  sewiug-machines,  paper  models,  and 
fltshion  magazines,  with  their  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  ever-changing  mode,  there  can  be  no 
more  reason  why  a  lady  should  not  employ  her  leisure 
time  in  making  her  own  dresses  than  there  was  in 
earlier  days  against  the  maids  and  matrons  of  England’s 
upper  and  middle  classes  sitting  at  the  distaff  and 
manufacturing  their  own  linen.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  practice.  Economy 
is  forwarded  by  it,  and  a  lady  can  afford  to  trim  her 
dress  much  more  handsomely  when  she  has  in  hand 
the  twenty  or  twenty-five  shillings  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  gone  to  the  dressmaker  for  mere  making. 
Besides,  many  things  already  in  the  house  can 
be  utilised  in  home  dressmaking  that  one  would  not 
like  to  ask  a  dressmaker  to  use  up.  And  on  other 
accounts  it  is  also  advantageous.  For  iastance,  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  those  who  make  their 
own  dresses  fit  themselves  much  better  than  any 
regular  dressmaker.  This  may  seem  improbable, 
because  the  professional  hand  has  naturally  much  more 
experience,  but  when  our  readers  reflect  that  among 
so  many  patterns  for  so  many  different  figures  a  dress¬ 
maker  may  often  get  confused,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
home  dressmaking  the  pattern  and  figure  are  all  one 
and  the  same,  it  will  appear  less  unlikely  that  an  unpro¬ 
fessional  hand  may  sudteed  in  this  case  better  than  a 
professional. 

I  wish  to  make  these  articles  on  dressmaking  at 
home  as  practical  as  possble,  and  will,  therefore,  begin 
instructions  at  once  as  to  the  mode  of  cutting  out  a 
basque  bodice.  I  will  take  as  a  pattern  that  given  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine. 

Lay  your  material,  right  side  upwards,  on  a  table, 
which  must  be  long  and  rather  wide.  (Failing  a  good- 
sized  table,  you  must  cut  your  pattern  on  the  floor). 
Place  the  front  of  the  jacket  on  the  material,  with  the 
front  edge  to  the  selvage,  but  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  within  it.  This  is  to  allow  for  a  hem.  It  is 
better  not  to  cut  out  any  part  until  you  have  laid  all  on 
the  material,  so  that  you  can  the  better  place  it  so  as 
to  save  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  reason  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  cut  a  second  pattern  of  the  front 
in  paper,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  the  back,  and  also 
a  second  side-piece  when  these  are  used,  and  a  second 
sleeve.  Proceed  to  lay  your  second  front  on  the 
material,  taking  care  not  to  make  both  fronts  for  the 
same  side,  which  is  a  very  easy  error  to  fiill  into. 
I  .ay  the  patterns  of  the  different  parts  on  the  material, 
all  in  the  same  direction — that  is,  lengthwise  and  not 


across — and  when  you  have  planned  it  all  out,  cut 
carefully,  leaving  a  good  half-inch  everywhere  for 
turnings. 

In  the  case  of  a  lined  body  the  linings  are  all  cut 
first,  and  then  laid  on  the  material,  which  is  cut  by 
them. 

The  next  step  to  take  is  sometimes  a  difficult  one. 
It  is  to  arrange  the  side-pieces  for  stitching  on  the  back. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  place  them  high  enough,  so  as 
not  to  make  the  back  too  narrow,  which  will  be  the 
case  if  the  side-pieces  are  not  arranged  to  come  well 
forward  at  the  armhole. 

Having  arranged  the  side-pieces  and  tightly  sewed 
them  on  the  back,  tack  the  pleats  of  the  fronts  and 
turn  down  the  hems,  then  tack  the  fronts  and  back 
together  on  the  shoulders  and  under  the  arms,  and  try 
the  bodice  on.  If  it  be  likely  to  fit,  take  it  off,  sew 
on  the  buttons  and  work  the  button-hc^s.  This  is 
always  the  first  thing  done,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  judge  of  the  fit  of  a  bodice  by  pinning  it. 

Try  it  on  again,  and  be  very  careful  to  get  the  side- 
pieces  to  sit  properly  at  the  back.  Much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  depends  on  these,  and  beginners 
usually  have  to  arrange  them  more  than  once  before 
they  get  right.  The  closer  together  at  the  waist  the 
better.  Having  stitched  these,  try  the  bodice  on  again 
and  find  out  exactly  where  the  seams  of  your  sleeves 
(which  you  have  previously  stitched  together)  ought  to 
come.  Stitch  the  seams  of  the  bodice,  make  some 
piping  by  cutting  some  of  the  material  on  the  bias, 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  tacking  some  piping  cord  into 
it,  sew  this  round  the  armholes  and  then  stitch  in  your 
sleeves.  The  band  round  the  neck  of  a  bodice  should 
be  cut  on  the  bias.  Straight  bands  do  not  sit  well 
round  the  neck.  The  neck  will  require  “  sloping” — 
that  is,  shaping  out  to  the  size  of  the  neck.  Be  careful 
not  to  cut  it  too  low,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
left  too  high,  it  will  not  sit  well. 

A  word  or  two  about  making  the  sleeves.  If  un- 
lined,  the  seams  must  be  very  neatly  sewed  over.  If 
lined,  the  best  way  to  make  them  is  as  follows  : — Lay 
the  two  right  sides  of  the  material  together,  and  over 
these  the  two  linings.  Pin  or  tack  the  four  together, 
and  then  stitch  them — in  the  sewing-machine  or  other¬ 
wise.  When  you  turn  them  out  there  will  be  no  seam 
visible  inside. 

All  that  now  remains  to  do  is  to  hem  up  the  basques 
of  the  bodice.  If  it  be  in  a  thick  material,  a  little  bit 
is  turned  up  and  braid  sewn  on  inside  of  a  hem.  If 
in  a  thin  material,  it  is  simply  hemmed  up.  The 
bodice  is  then,  if  meant  to  be  untrimmed,  complete. 

OuVRikRE. 
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ON  FURNITURE. 

NO.  I. 


WHAT  would  Diogenes  in  his  tub  have  thought 
of  a  modern  drawing-room,  with  its  luxurious 
carpet  into  which  the  foot  sinks  as  into  softest  moss 
or  yielding  mountain  heather,  its  gleaming  mirrors 
in  their  elaborate  frames,  its  exquisite  colouring,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  knick-knacks  that  meet  the  eye  on 
every  side  ?  But  without  going  so  far  back  as  Diogenes, 
we  can  meet  with  many  people  who,  though  they  do 
not  live  in  a  tub,  despise  all  attempts  to  make  use  of 
the  beautiful  things  with  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  scorn  every  effort  of  man  to  copy  from  Nature  her 
soft  yet  brilliant  colouring,  or  her  inimitable  grace  of 
outline,  ever  varying  and  ever  beautiful.  These  are 
the  people  who,  if  they  must  have  a  couch,  indulge  in 
one  of  horsehair,  which,  while  it  afflicts  the  eye,  is  not 
conducive  to  repose.  Their  chairs,  also,  are  to  match, 
and  the  wretched  occupant  alternates  between  slipping 
off  and  pushing  himself  back  again  to  a  safer  position. 
These  are  the  people  who  buy  unwieldy  wooden  four- 
posters  and  clumsy  wooden  cribs,  when  they  might 
have  dainty  iron  bedsteads,  light,  elegant,  and,  above 
all,  cleanly. 

Not  that  I  would  say  a  word  impeaching  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  I  allude.  They 
are  very  clean — in  fact,  if  possible,  too  clean.  They 
shine  with  cleanliness.  Have  we  not  all  met  them  ? 
People  who  never  buy  flowers — never  even  want  to 
pluck  them  when  they  see  them  growing.  Worse  than 
Peter  Bell,  to  them  a  yellow  primrose  is  not  even  a 
yellow  primrose,  for  the  chances  are  that  they  do  not 
see  it  when  they  walk  by  the  river’s  brim.  They  are 
too  busy  speculating  whether  the  cold  meat  left  from 
dinner  to-day  will  hash  up  for  to-morrow.  Never  a 
thought  of  beauty  nor  a  dream  of  romance  glances 
across  the  grey  sky  of  their  life,  and  this  want  shows 
itself,  not  only  in  their  manner  and  conversation,  but  in 
all  their  surroundings.  To  have  things  pretty  about 
them  is  a  wish  that  never  occurred  to  them,  and  one 
they  cannot  understand  in  other  people.  They  dress 
their  bodies  in  strict  accord  with  their  inner  selves,  not 
objecting  to  colours  indeed,  but  mixing  them  up  in 
such  a  way  that  all  their  beauty  disappears.  They 
furnish  their  houses  with  so  much  carpet,  so  many 
chairs,  so  many  tables,  at  so  much  outlay.  And  the 
result  ?  Well,  the  result  is  simply  painful  to  a  culti¬ 
vated  eye,  though  to  the  owner  nothing  seems  amiss. 

At  the  same  time,  I  confess  that  furnishing  at  the 
present  time,  having  become  one  of  the  arts  almost,  is 
sometimes  carried  to  a  pitch  of  extravagance.  Soft 
cashmeres  and  other  expensive  materials,  fit  to  drape 
the  “  human  form  divine,”  are  used  for  covering  chairs 
and  couches,  and  for  window-curtains,  and  in  the  sup¬ 
plementary  arrangements  of  a  modern  house  immense 
sums  of  money  are  often  spent  with  what  would  seem 
to  the  inexperienced  eye  an  inadequate  result. 


It  is  my  hope  in  these  papers  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  these  two  extremes,  and  to  assist  those 
who  wish  to  furnish  their  houses  with  a  few  j>ractical 
hints  on  the  best  modes  of  uniting  economy  with  taste. 
We  ought  to  be  as  careful  to  have  our  houses  pretty 
and  bright  as  we  are  to  make  ourselves  look  our  best 
in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Those  of  us  who 
are  not  disciples  of  Diogenes  on  a  small  scale  find  that 
v/e  not  only  enjoy  life  more  with  pretty,  bright  thing,-, 
about  us,  but  that  we  can  do  our  work  better  too  under 
these  circumstances. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  famous  injunction, 
“  First  catch  your  hare.”  First  find  your  house.  In 
this  case,  too  truly,  cest  le  premier  pas  qul  eoute.  Only 
those  who  have  tried  it  can  guess  how  difficult  it  is  to 
find  exactly  the  sort  of  house  one  wants. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  a  young  couple  have  found 
a  nice  small  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London, 
with  the  morning  sun  on  the  front  windows,  and  those 
at  the  back  facing  the  west.  Nothing  is  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  than  the  morning  sunshine.  How  the 
sight  of  it  at  once  brightens  and  invigorates  us,  and 
creates  an  answering  brightness  in  the  faces  of  all  but 
the  sad,  the  aged,  and  the  dull  !  Even  the  sick  are 
cheered  by  the  brightness.  So,  young  bride,  in 
choosing  your  home,  don’t  forget  the  sunshine ! 

The  first  consideration  in  furnishing  a  new  house  is 
naturally  the  papers  to  be  used  on  the  walls,  and  though 
the  colours  of  these  must  depend  greatly  on  the  furni¬ 
ture,  yet  there  are  certain  general  rules  \vhich  may  serve 
to  guide  those  who  fear  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own 
taste  or  judgment,  h'or  instance,  a  small  room  appears 
still  smaller  when  papered  with  a  large  pattern.  For 
this  purpose  a  paper  should  be  chosen  with  either  a  small 
pattern  or  one  faintly  defined,  the  outlines  of  which  do 
not  stand  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  facilitate 
cnmting  the  pattern,  or  even  unconsciously  noting  it 
with  the  eye.  In  a  very  large  room  marked  patterns 
may  be  used,  and  in  these  the  colouring  may  he  more 
prononce  than  may  be  ventured  on  in  a  small  room. 

For  bedrooms  small,  neat  patterns  should  be  chosen, 
avoiding  in  this  case,  also,  those  that  tempt  the  eye  to 
count  them.  Any  one  who  has  been  ill,  or  suffered 
from  headache,  in  a  room  with  one  of  these  marked 
patterns,  must  remember  how  perpetually  and  despite 
one’s  will  the  eye  counted  the  number  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  closed  in  very  weariness  only  to  see  these 
same  patterns  dancing  airily  before  the  inner  vision,  out¬ 
lined  in  zigzaggy  blue,  yellow,  and  green. 

Next  month  I  will  describe  the  fashionable  kinds  of 
wall-paper,  and  enter  fully  in  detail  into  the  varieties 
suitable  for  drawing-room,  dining-room,  library,  bed¬ 
room,  entrance  hall,  &c.,  and  also  accompany  our  sup¬ 
posititious  young  wife  in  her  task  of  selecting  papers 
for  her  suburban  home.  Humming-Bird. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  May. 

N  this  season  of  blossoming  trees  and  shrubs,  theatres 
are  showing  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  strive  to 
triumph,  in  spite  of  fine  balmy  evenings,  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  efforts — lyrical,  dramatic,  comic,  and  terpsichorean. 
Places  of  resort  in  the  open  air,  on  the  contrary,  are 
beginning  to  hope,  and  grow  bright  and  dazzling  at 
night.  The  Champs  Elysees,  from  the  Obelisk  to  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  have  donned  their  summer  array. 
The  cafes  chantants,  where  the  absurdity  of  the  much- 
applauded  repertoire  goes  far  to  prove  that  however 
foolish  a  man  may  be  he  will  still  find  some  more 
foolish  one  to  admire  him,  have  put  up  their  gaslit 
announcements,  and  catch  the  eye  in  all  directions. 
Mabille  has  resumed  its  tempestuous  quadrilles,  and 
the  Bessaliere  Concert  makes  its  orchestra  sound  in¬ 
vitingly  upon  the  evening  breeze. 

The  reopening  of  the  circus,  with  the  flowering  of 
the  chestnut  trees,  has  been  quite  an  event  this  year. 
We  hear  there  are  clowns  of  most  astonishing  agility, 
and  all  the  restaurants  champetres  are  making  ready  for 
the  gay  season  of  matelotte  and  friture. 

Now  if  Madame  la  Plate  will  please  not  to  take  too  often 
the  place  of  Monsieur  le  Soleil,  and  content  itself,  as  it  has 
done  for  the  last  few  days,  with  giving  the  Bois  those 
occasional  showers  which  leave  it  so  fresh  and  full  of 
perfumes,  all  will  be  for  the  best  in  the  most  charming 
season  of  all  the  year — that  in  which  Paris  being  still 
au  complet  (the  final  dispersion  of  our  beau  monde  scarcely 
takes  place  until  the  middle  of  June),  one  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  winter  while  in  possesion  of  those  of  summer. 

Thus,  while  going  to  the  circus  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  Paris  still  dances  now  and  then.  There  has 
been  a  ball  at  the  Ministere  de  la  Marine.  It  was  not 
a  grand  ball,  but  a  simple  sauterie,  in  the  style  of  the 
last  soiree  at  the  Elysee,  a  sort  of  post  scriptum  to  the 
balls  of  the  winter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  youthful 
members  of  the  official  world.  Our  Parisian  saloons, 
however,  are  flickering  out  their  last  flame ;  weekly 
receptions  are  being  closed  by  soirees  dadieux,  and 
nothing  very  new  appears  upon  the  mundane  horizon. 

Not  one  of  the  least  attractions  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  this  month  is  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
at  the  Palais  de  I’Industrie. 

There  is  nothing  very  striking,  it  is  true,  but  still 
some  pictures  are  interesting  to  note.  One,  “  Les 
Tambours,”  by  Detaille,  is  very  remarkable  ;  there  are 
also  two  of  Neuville,  which  are  already  sold  at  fabulous 
prices,  in  spite  of  the  bad  chance  wnich  allowed  the 
other  day,  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  “  La  Voie  ferree,”  one 
of  his  best  pictures,  to  be  given  for  1 1, 000  francs. 
Two  paintings  by  Carolus  Duran  are  marvels  of  artistic 
taste  ;  those  of  Worms,  Corot,  above  all,  “  La  Danse 


Infernale,”  and  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  aie  all  works  of 
the  best  masters  of  our  modern  school.  Bonnat  has 
two  portraits,  one  of  which,  that  of  Madame  Pasca,  is 
destined  to  a  double  success,  for  one  will  admire  in  the 
daytime  her  admirable  portrait,  and  in  the  evening  its 
original  in  the  role  of  Fanny  Lear  at  the  Vaudeville. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  weather, 
our  Grand  Opera  is  attended  as  well  as  ever  three  nights  a 
week.  But  Friday  is  more  especially  the  night  adopted 
by  le  beau  monde.  It  is  then  you  see  grandes  dames  (and 
others)  dressed  in  the  low  cuirasse,  laced  at  the  back 
and  coming  low  over  the  hips,  so  that  ladies  would 
almost  seem  to  an  ignoramus  to  have  put  on  their  silk 
corset  over  instead  of  under  their  dress.  The  effect  is 
heightened  by  most  toilets  being  white  or  of  palest 
shades  of  blue,  mauve,  lemon,  or  rose  colour,  with  the 
cuirasse  of  silk  and  skirt  of  gauze  or  tulle.  This  skirt 
is  drawn  as  scant  as  possible  over  the  front  part,  and 
the  train  commenced  very  low  down  at  the  back  from 
under  a  series  of  large  faille  bows.  Trimmings  are 
very  elaborate,  consisting  of  ruches,  finely-gathered 
bouillons,  narrow  flounces  alternating  with  plisses  and 
narrow  biais.  The  display  of  diamonds  upon  a  Friday 
night  at  the  Opera  is  something  very  splendid.  The 
effect  is  truly  dazzling.  But  if  the  charm  of  a  brilliant 
audience  is  very  great,  the  artistic  performance  at  our 
Grand  Opera  is  quite  d  la  hauteur  of  the  public. 

After  Hamlet  we  have  the  masterpiece  of  Meyerbeer, 
Les  Huguenots,  performed  with  an  ensemble  of  first-rate 
artists  so  as  to  recall  the  grandest  nights  of  the  Opera  of 
former  years,  and  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
manager,  M.  Halanzier. 

Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  is  Queen  of  Navarre, 
and  the  Opera  has  never  seen  a  more  perfect  one. 
With  her  the  second  act  of  the  Huguenots,  with  its 
marvellous  scenery,  is  indeed  a  delight  of  the  senses. 
Madame  Krauss  takes  the  part  of  Valentine  and  acts  it 
well,  though  neither  her  voice  nor  her  physique  is 
quite  adapted  to  it.  Faure  is  a  most  accomplished 
Comte  de  Nevers  ;  and  Mdlle.  Daram  devotes  a  very 
pretty  and  very  charming  disinvolture  to  the  role  of  the 
page  Urbain. 

At  the  small  theatre  of  La  Renaissance,  the  premiere 
of  La  Reine  Indigo,  the  new  opera  bouffe  of  Strauss, 
was  a  great  success.  Never  had  this  theatre  seen  so 
distinguished  an  audience.  The  Princess  de  Metternich, 
Princess  Hohenlohe,  and  other  grandes  dames  had  taken 
rendezvous  in  the  avant-scene  boxes,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  warmest  welcome  should  be  given  to 
the  Austrian  composer  Johann  Strauss.  The  parti¬ 
tion  of  La  Reine  Indigo  was  judged  with  the  greatest 
favour,  and  deserved  it,  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  wish  for  greater  brilliance  of  rhythm  than  it  contains. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

1.  All  letter*  on  this  sabject  most  be  addressed  — 

To  the  EiUtor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
^Englishwoman’s  Exchange.")  London,  E.C, 

EULES. 

2.  All  letters  mast  contain  a  large,  fully-directed  envelope,  tbe 
stamp  to  be  inclosed,  not  ailixed. 

3.  Notices  must  be  written  legibly  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
separate  and  distinct  from  communications  for  the  Conversiizione. 

4.  Announcements  of  tbe  nature  of  an  Advertisement  cannot 
appear  in  this  column. 

5.  Tbe  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for  every 
additional  four  words. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  nan  be  advertised  for  sale  are  Books  and 
Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advertised  for  exchange  must  be 
new ;  Furs,  Laces,  Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name. 

9.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  12th  of  preceding  month. 


1641.  E.  M.  M.  will  give  full  price  for  Art  the  Handmaid  of 
Nature,  Figure  Training,  and  the  Corset  and  the  Criiuiline,  or  any 
of  them.  Address  with  the  Editor.  [See  Rule  5.] 

1642.  Flora  has  a  black  figured  net  cuirosse  and  tablier  (length 
36  inches),  handsomely  beaded  all  over.  Only  worn  once.  Worth 
5  guineas ;  would  take  3  guineas. 

1643.  I  HAVE  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  unbound, 
in  good  condition,  from  the  commencement.  I  should  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  all,  or  in  part,  at  half-price.  Address,  .Smith,  Post-office, 
Thornton  Steward,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Handy  Book  of  Bees.  By  A.  Pettigrew.  (Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London). — The  articles  on  Bee-keeping  which 
have  appeared  in  this  Magazine  are  intended  to  show  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  bee-keeping,  but  the  necessary  limits  of  the  space 
at  command  would  not  permit  our  contributor  to  describe  all  the 
details  of  management.  We  do  not  know  of  a  better  guide  in  such  a 
matter  than  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  book,  which  now  appears  in  a  second 
edition,  revised  and  improved.  It  is  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  profitable  management  of  bees,  and  the 
author,  who  has  a  great  reputation  as  an  experienced  bee-master,  may 
very  safely  be  trusted  to  instruct  us  in  everything  connected  with  the 
subject. 

English  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  (The  Bazaar  O.fice,  Wellington- 
street).— The  prevalent  taste  for  collecting  porcelain  rarities  will 
make  this  book  acceptable.  The  scope  is  limited  to  the  productions  of 
English  factories,  and  the  porcelain  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Lowestoft, 
the  more  valued  products  of  Bow,  Worcestershire,  Chelsea,  and 
Staffordshire,  and  the  productions  of  other  well-known  works,  are 
fully  described.  Pottery,  too,  is  very  completely  treated,  and  when 
we  add  that  the  illustrations  are  copious  and  admirably  engraved,  and 
that  facsimiles  of  marks  as  aids  to  identification  are  given,  we  have 
probably  said  enough  to  recommend  the  book  to  the  attention  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  ladies  and  children  can 
have  their  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Qarden,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  ten  to 
four  o’clock.  Paper  patterns,  as  usual,  cut  to  measurement.  All  the 
latest  models  and  newest  styles  from  Paris. 

With  our  July  number  will  be  given  away  a  very  beautiful  pattern 
in  Berlin  wool,  suiteble  for  carpets,  cushions,  stools,  Ac.,  accoi^ng  to 
tbe  size  of  the  canvas  used. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

***  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department  -to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


G.  L.  writes  from  New  York— “I  have  been  for  many  years  .i 
reader  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine,  and  been  much  ir.tcrestod 
in  the  charming  letters,  so  pleasantly  and  instructively  telling  .all  the 
little  details  of  wardrobe  and  housekeeping  matters  for  the  benefit  of 
all  your  readers,  and  so  readily  answering  the  questions  of  correspon¬ 
dents.  I  have  ventured  to  write  to  you  t)  ask  three  questions,  as  well 
as  to  thank  you  for  past  information  and  amusement.  I  have  visited 
England,  but  being  a  traveller  and  not  a  sojourner  there  I  could  obtain 
no  insight  into  English  home  life,  or  become  well  acquainted  with  any 
English  families.  My  only  knowledge  of  English  social  customs  is 
through  books.  There  are  some  things  greatly  puzzle  me  that  1  read 
of.  Knowing  that  novels  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  facts,  1  venture 
toaskyou.  Please  to  inform  me — First.  Do  ladies  dress  for  dinner  in  low- 
necked  dresses,  and  wear  white  muslins  as  dinner  dresses  in  winter  ? 
In  novels  I  repeatedly  read  of  such  toilettes,  but  have  never  seen  any 
described  in  the  fashion-plates.  With  us  low  necks  are  only  worn  at 
balls  and  at  state  dinners  ;  even  the  children  and  young  girls  always 
wear  high  necks.  Nearly  all  ladies  wear  white  nainsook  rooming 
dresses  in  the  summer,  having  from  three  to  five  of  them,  with  one 
white  organdie  for  occasional  afternoon  wear.  These  are  all  put  away 
early  in  September,  and  not  taken  out  before  the  end  of  May.  Laist 
s  immer  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  I  received  a  description  of  Ascot 
races,  in  which  she  mentioned  seeing  ladies  in  sealskin  sacks.  I  had 
just  read  in  some  story  of  a  lady  appearing  in  white  muslin  at  the 
quiet  family  dinner  on  Christmas  Eve.  It  seemed  like  hearing  of  some 
country  where  the  seasons  come  inverse  to  our  own.  Secondly.  Do 
ladies  write  so  very  many  letters  ?  “  Going  off  to  write  letters,” 

looking  for  and  receiving  them,  seems  to  occupy  so  much  of  tiie  time 
of  English  heroines.  Very  little  is  mentioned  about  receiving  and 
returning  calls,  so  I  p  'sume  it  cannot  bo  so  universal  and  tbe 
acquaintances  of  a  family  'ess  numerous  than  with  us.  Therefore  I 
am  puzzled  how  they  can  have  so  numerous  a  correspondence.  With 
us  it  is  a  mark  of  great  friendship.  Thirdly.  Why  is  the  greongriwr’e 
boy  procured  to  wait  at  dinner  parties  ?  Is  it  really  so  ?  1  have  leen 

it  often  mentioned  in  descriptions  of  middle-class  families,  where  they 
had  invited  more  guests  than  their  own  servants  could  aticiid  to. 
Is  not  the  greengrocer’s  boy  very  stupid  H  Hero  we  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  good  waiter —usually  a  coloured  man— from  a  confectioRcr’s  or 
from  a  caterer’s,  and  give  him  five  dollars  either  to  wait  at  dinner  or 
any  other  entertainment.  If  any  of  your  lady  readers  would  like  to 
ask  me  any  questions  about  our  customs,  &o.,  I  will  be  plc.iseil  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  if  they  will  c  immunicate  through  the  M.agazine. 
1  belong  to  the  first  society,  and  am  accustomed  to  what  is  ealhsl 
‘‘  fashionable  life,”  have  lived  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia  as  well 
as  New  York,  and  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  except 
the  extreme  Western  ones  and  California.  [Low-necked  dresses  aiv 
not  now  fashionable  for  dinner  toilettes.  Dresses  cut  sqn.ave  or  en 
cceur  are  worn  in  preference.  Young  ladies  often  wear  white  innelin 
dinner  dresses  in  winter.  I  think  ladies  in  real  life  spend  more  time  in 
paying  calls  than  in  writing  letters,  though  a  good  deal  of  time  is  often 
spent  in  the  latter  occupation.  The  “  greengrocer’s  boy”  is  a  tiction 
of  the  novelist’s  brain,  I  fancy.  Perhaps  very  fourth-rate  p'ople, 
when  they  want  to  be  ultra-fine,  do  that  sort  of  thing.  When  middle- 
class  families  have  more  guests  than  their  servants  can  attend  to  tlu'y 
have  professional  waiters  in  addition.  'I'be  charge  is  about  tbe  same 
as  you  mention.] 

A  Some  Years’  Subscriber  will  feel  obliged  for  information  as  to 
what  port  of  a  dinner  and  supper  champagne  should  be  intrcdoteil. 
[At  dinner,  with  the  joint.  At  supper,  with  the  substantial  viands 
also.] 
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Vernon  writes— “  Madam, — Perhaps  you  would  kindly  insert  the 
following  letter  in  your  Conversazione: — In  reply  to  Saxitas  I  give 
the  following  extracts  from  opinions  expressed  by  me<lical  gentlemen 
in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. — ist  Opinion.  ‘My 
medical  experience,  therefore,  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions : 
— istly.  That,  provided  the  corset  be  perfectly  made,  accurately 
fitted,  and  gradually  applied,  and  at  the  same  time  ample  space 
allowed  for  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  the  waist  may  be  laced  to 
extreme  slenderness  without  endangering  the  heart  or  lungs,  zndly. 
In  those  who,  from  having  grown  rapidly,  perhaps,  or  from  some 
other  debilitating  cause,  have  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  stooping  and 
ungraceful  postures,  the  strict  application  of  tightly-laced  corsets 
may  lie  deemed  indispensably  necessary.  3rdly.  Although  the  very 
early  adoption  of  corsets  is  most  effectual  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  and  establishing  the  exceedingly  graceful  proportions  so  much 
aimed  at  at  the  present  time  in  fashionable  society,  yet  the  neglected 
figure  of  the  adult  may  be  vastly  improved  by  such  appliances — a 
gradually-increased  tension  of  the  lace  being  all  that  is  required  to 
completely  remodel  the  figure.’  2nd  Opinion.  ‘  I  am  of  opinion  that 
moderate  support  at  the  waist  by  means  of  stays,  although  causing 
some  compression,  is  harmless  and  beneficial  for  ladies,  and  even 
necessary  for  their  style  of  dress;  but  I  strongly  advise  all  ladies, 
when  trying  to  “  make  their  figure,”  never  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
comfort.’  3rd  Opinion.  ‘  As  a  medical  man,  and  not  one  of  the  old 
school,  I  feel  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  ladies  who  are  content 
with  a  moderate  application  of  the  corset  may  secure  that  most 
elegant  female  charm,  a  slender  waist,  without  fear  of  injury  to 
health.’  4th  Opinion.  ‘  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  tight-lacers  are,  as 
a  rule,  active,  brisk,  healthy  young  people.  At  any  rate,  though  no 
doubt  extreme  tight-lacing  may  do  mischief,  I  have  very  rarely  met 
with  instances  of  it.  I  have  sometimes  seen  decided  improvement  in 
health  follow  when  tight-lacing  has  lieen  enforced  by  a  careful 
mother  or  governess  on  an  awkward,  round-shouldered  girl.’  The 
practice  of  wearing  the  corset  at  night,  I  have  understood,  prevails  in 
some  of  the  fashionable  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  If 
Monica  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  little  book  on  Figure-Training,  I 
recommend  her  to  read  an  excellent  letter  at  page  74,  which  will  give 
her  the  information  she  acquires.  In  the  Times,  some  time  ago, 
apjieared  the  following  letter,  which  may  be  new  to  some  of  your 
readers  : — ‘  The  writer  says  he  sees  ladies  stooping  in  consequence  of 
being  tightly  laced.  Any  person  of  experience  knows  that  wearing 
tight-laced  corsets  of  proper  construction,  and  stiff  enough  in  front, 
prodnces  exactly  the  contrary  effect.  ’Those  whom  he  sees  stooping 
have  eitlier  acquired  the  habit  during  the  late  fashion  of  neglecting 
the  figure.,  or  are  led  into  it  by  wearing  their  corsets  with  weak  steels 
in  front,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  doctors,  and  which  are  now 
frond  to  produce  also  that  very  dyspepsia  which  the  writer  attributes 
to  tight-lacing.  He  may  learn  from  Fairholt’s  Costumes,  nnd  fither 
books,  that  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  doctors  of  medicine  and 
theology  this  fashion  has  flourished  throughout  Europe  fur  1,000 
years  at  least,  with  only  very  short  <x:casional  interruptions,  and  by 
no  means  amongst  our  sex  alone.  And  if  he  will  for  once  consult, 
instead  of  advising,  those  who  have  had  real  experience  of  it,  he  will 
learn  that  when  practised  judiciously  it  is  not  only  harmless  but 
often  ben^cial  to  health  and  extremely  pleasant.  We  cannot  even 
claim  the  credit  of  martyrdom.’  The  present  style  of  dress  renders  a 
well-made  corset  indispensable,  and  to  enhance  the  effect  a  corre¬ 
sponding  tightening  of  the  lace.”  tWe  insert  this  in  fairness  in  reply 
to  Sanitas,  but  for  the  future  our  columns  will  no  longer  be  open  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  so-called  “  figure-training.”  Some 
of  us  would  prefer  to  call  it,  with  Dr.  Conquest,  “  improving  and 
modelling  God’s  last,  most  beautiful,  and  perfect  work.”  We  are  far 
from  advocating  a  loose  or  untidy  style  of  dress,  and  we  know  that 
corsets  are  not  only  indispensable  with  our  present  mode  of  costume, 
but  that  our  climate  would  not  permit  us  to  be  loosely  dressed.  The 
east  vrind  gets  up  our  sleeves  and  in  at  our  necks  as  it  is !  Well-fitting 
corsets  are  comfortable  and  supporting,  but  tight  ones  are  not  only  a 
torture  but  a  folly.  Look  how  the  baby  of  a  few  weeks  old  protests 
against  the  bands  in  which  he  is  swathed.  When  they  are  removed 
with  what  enjoyment  he  stretches  the  round  limbs,  first  one  leg  then 
another,  then  makes  the  acquaintance  of  his  own  little  fists,  which  he 
seems  to  take  for  something  good  to  eat,  blinking  contentedly  all  the 
time  and  revelling  in  his  freedom.  In  countries  where  children  are 
permitted  to  be  without  any  kind  of  swathing,  they  begin  to  creep 
about  and  run  alone  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  they  do  with  us.] 


Miss  W.  writes—"  I  have  seen  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Conver¬ 
sazione  for  February  a  query  as  to  a  town  in  Germany  as  a  foreign 
residence— perhaps  my  experience  may  assist  the  lady  in  deciding  as 
to  her  destination.  I  lived  for  a  year  in  Gottingen,  a  university  town 
in  Hanover,  and  much  enjoyed  my  stay.  The  best  plan  is  to  board  in 
a  German  family.  An  English  lady  I  knew  tried  to  keep  house  for 
herself,  hut  was  always  in  trouble  about  the  servants,  Ac. ;  and  one  is 
far  more  independent  and  comfortable  in  a  nice  German  household. 
I  found  hving  and  education  much  cheaper  than  in  England,  dress 
expensive  and  not  good,  pleasant  society,  always  something  going  on 
in  the  shape  of  concerts,  theatre,  4c.  There  are  good  day-schools, 
both  for  girls  and  boys.  I  camiot  speak  too  highly  of  the  system  of 
instruction,  having  myself  attended  classes  at  the  best  establishment ; 
music,  drawing,  dancing,  and  singing  are  taught  by  masters  in  the 
town.  There  is  usually  an  English  service  every  Sunday,  and  several 
English  families  have  settled  there.  The  German  spoken  is  pure,  and 
I  found  easily  acquired.  I  should  be  happy  to  give  the  address  of  a 
lady  who  takes  boarders,  with  whom  I  resided,  and  to  give  any 
further  information  if  required.” 

Violet  says — “  Could  any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Magazine 
kindly  inform  Violet  where  she  might  find  the  words  of  the 
following  pieces: — ‘At  Work,’  by  F.  E.  Weatherley,  B.A.,  and 
‘  A  Million,  nil  in  Gold,’  author  unknown  ?  By  so  doing  they  will 
greatly  oblige.” 

Miss  Clyde,  North  Down  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon,  sends  20  roots 
of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  iz  stamps.  She 
sends  a  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5  shillings. 

L.  E.  has  a  number  of  manuscript  sermons  to  dispose  of.  Address 
with  Editor. 

Mrs.  Y.  Z.  has  a  cabinet  walnut-wood  sewing-machine  she  wishes 
to  dispose  of,  by  Wheoler  and  Wilson,  silver  mounted,  witli  every¬ 
thing  complete,  in  good  working  order.  It  cost  £18  when  new. 
Mits.  Y.  Z.  will  be  glad  to  receive  an  offer  for  it. 

Hettie  wishes  to  know  if  any  of  your  correspondents  could  tell  her 
how  green  peas  are  preserved  for  use  during  the  winter.  Also  wheri* 
IIkttie  could  obtain  the  crest  albums  mentioned  in  the  Magazine  a 
short  time  since,  and  the  price  of  them.  IIettie  is  sorry  to  give  so 
much  trouble,  but  is  emboldened  by  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  in 
answering  other  questioners.  An  early  answer  would  much  oblige. 

Emily  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  following 
questions  in  the  May  numlx’r  of  your  estimable  Magazine : — 1.  What 
are  the  names  of  the  best  colours  for  the  face  ?  2.  Where  can  they  be 
got  ?  and  3.  What  price  ? 

Would  the  Humming-Bird  in  her  “  Flittings”  kindly  find  out  and 
tell  Nora  a  respectable  place,  with  moderate  charges,  where  a  lady 
with  a  young  family  going  to  London  could  remain  for  a  week  or 
two,  until  she  could  procure  a  permanent  rosidenoe  P  Nora  is  a 
stranger  in  this  country,  and  would  bo  so  much  obliged  if  the 
Humming-Bird  could  help  her.  Nora  has  taken  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Magazine  for  twelve  years  during  her  residence  abroad, 
and  its  arrival  by  the  mail  has  always  been  hailed  with  delight. 
Nora  would  also  like  to  know  which  is  considered  the  most  healthy 
suburb  of  Loudon.  [If  Nora  will  send  her  name  and  address  to 
HuM-Mino-Bird,  and  mention  how  many  rooms  she  requires  and 
what  rent  she  wishes  to  pay,  Humming-Bird  will  try  to  assist  her,  as 
she  is  a  stranger.  Norw'ood  and  Sydenham  are,  perhaps,  the  healthiest 
suburb  of  London.] 

Gouvernante  writes— “  Dear  Sir,— I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if 
yon  will  kindly  put  in  an  inquiry  in  your  periodical  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  outfit  a  young  lady  going  out  to  Calcutta  as 
govcmc.-is  would  need,  as  I  have  no  doubt  many  ladies  who  read  your 
Magazine  have  themselves  been  in  India  and  would  gladly  give  any 
information  on  the  subject.  What  would  her  outfit  cost  her,  and 
would  the  ordinary  dresses,  &c.,  she  has  at  present  be  any  use  taking 
out  ?  Her  age  is  twenty-one.” 

Modern  Athens  writes—"  Dear  Mrs.  Editor  (otherwise  Hum¬ 
ming-Bird), — I  trust  yon  will  not  feel  alarmed  when  you  see  I  begin 
my  epistle  by  finding  fault,  but  T  must  say  I  do  not  think  yon  have 
been  very  happy  in  your  selection  of  a  nom-de-plume,  that  of 
‘  Humming-Bird  ’  having  a  spice  of  flightiness  about  it  which  is  not  to 
be  admired  in  a  ‘  Domestic  Englishwoman  !’  Ho^vever,  one  thing  I 
admire  in  the  new  management  is,  that  you  do  not  intend  to  insert 
letters  on  the  ‘  Corset  Question.’  You  would  be  quite  amused  if  you 
could  realise  the  amount  of  annoyance  these  1  .dters  have  caused  me, 
actually  producing  a  tingle  to  the  points  of  my  fingers.  Fancy  a  poor 
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creature  of  the  male  species  (I  cannot  call  such  a  man)  telling  ns  the 
size  of  his  waist,  also  of  his  gloves  and  boots,  his  hands  and  feet  being 
80  small  as  to  necessitate  his  wearing  ladies’  sizes !  T  can  only  suppose 
his  brain  is  in  like  proportion !  I  really  must  suppose  some  of  the 
letters  were  written  in  sport,  for  one  can  hardly  credit  that  any  sensible 
woman  would  submit  to  torture  for  fashion’s  sake,  far  less  mothers 
endeavouring  to  form  (?)  their  daughters’  figures  by  compression,  and 
perhaps  sending  them  to  a  premature  grave.  It  is  pleasing  to  read  a 
medical  man’s  testimony  in  this  month’s  number.  As  yon  are  always 
ready  to  give  room  to  suggestions  by  your  correspondents,  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  Magazine  assume  more  of  a  domestic  character.  For 
instance,  have  rather  fewer  fashions  and  fancy  needlework  (I 
especially  allude  to  embroidering  in  silk),  and  more  of  household 
matters,  such  as  teaching  young  wives  how  to  rule  their  houses  and 
servants,  how  servants  should  wait  at  table,  and  this  down  to  the 
smallest  particnlars  ;  also  every  month  to  devote  a  page  to  cookery, 
with  a  sort  of  why  and  wherefore  concerning  the  same.  I  was 
rejoiced  to  sec  a  year  or  two  ago  a  series  of  letters  from  correspondents 
regarding  household  expenditure.  I  wish  some  energetic  ladles  would 
begin,  and  keep  np,  such  a  correspondence.  I  am  sure  it  would  do 
infinite  good.  I  have  had  a  house  of  my  own  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  still  I  am  eager  to  learn.  The  first  page  of  the  Magazine  cut  is 
that  at  the  end.  I  hastily  scan  the  correspondence,  and  read  any- 
relating  to  housekeeping.  We  in  the  far  North  here  have  a  different 
system  of  housekeeping  to  that  of  our  Southern  sisters.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  our  washing  is  done  at  home.  Where  two  servants  are 
kept,  they  get  up  on  Tuesday  morning  at  4  or  5  a.ra.,  they  wash  till 
about  7  a.m.,  when  the  housemaid  takes  the  cook’s  work  for  the  day, 
beginning  with  the  breakfast-room.  In  summer  the  clothes  are 
washed,  boiled,  and  bleached  on  the  grass.  I  scarcely  think  bleaching 
is  practised  in  England.  The  clothes  are  taken  out  of  the  copper, 
and  laid  on  the  grass,  saturated,  as  they  are,  with  the  soapy  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled.  They  are  kept  wet  by  frequent  watering 
they  lie  till  4  or  5  p.m.,  when  they  are  thoroughly  rinsed  and  hung  up 
to  dry.  The  day  before  washing-day  soup  is  made  sufticient  to  last  two 
days,  and  possibly  a  beefsteak  pie,  which  only  requires  warming,  or 
there  is  something  easily  prepared.  The  mangling  is  done  at  home, 
and  the  cook  has  charge  of  the  ironing,  the  ‘  plain  things’  being  done 
by  the  honsemaid.  Of  coarse  this  routine  only  applies  to  middle-class 
families.  We  are  four  in  family,  and  two  servants,  no  young  children 
(were  there  such,  a  nnrse  would  of  course  be  kept,  and  she  has  to  wash 
her  own  clothes).  No  beer  is  given,  unless,  perchance,  on  washing 
nights,  when  a  pint  bottle  of  ‘  Bass  ’  is  given  to  each  servant.  I 
should  like  to  give  you  a  few  more  particulars  about  Scotch  house¬ 
keeping,  such  as  the  food  of  our  servants,  as  well  os  their  other  duties, 
but  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  much  already.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
add,  I  have  lately  tied  up  five  years  of  the  Domestic  E.nglish- 
woman’s  Magazine,  and  I  have  never  had  courage  to  write  to  you 
before,  although  ‘  appearing  in  print  ’  will  not  be  a  ‘  new  sensation  ’  to 
me.  [We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  more  information  from  you 
and  hope  other  ladies  will  follow  your  good  example  in  this  resiiect. 
As  you  will  see  by  our  “Economat”  article,  we  are  trying  to  make 
the  Magazine  more  especially  “  Domestic,”  and  we  wish  to  inaugurate 
a  system  by  which  ladies  may  exchange  ideas  on  domestic  matters 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  our  general  readers. — Humming- 
Bird.] 

V ERXON  writes — “  Madam, — It  is  a  pity  that  the  Conversazione  is 
now  so  curtailed ;  formerly  we  had  occasionally  six  very  interesting 
pages;  wo  could  even  spare  a  page  or  two  of  the  novel  you  give, 
however  interesting.  The  height  of  heels  of  ladies’  boots  here  is 
gcnoiully  from  one  to  two  inches,  rarely  higher ;  but  shoes  for  dress 
and  indoor  wear  have  heels  of  four  inches  and  upwards.  Very 
beautiful  ladies’  boots  are  made  by  the  bootmaker.  Ferry,  Rue  Scribe, 
with  open  work  in  front  to  show  the  stocking  underneath ;  but  the 
prices  are  very  extravagant.”  [We  give  an  extra  page  of  the  Conver- 
sazione  this  moni  h  in  compliance  with  your  suggestion,  for  which  we 
thank  you.] 

R.  S.,  a  constant  suhsoriber,  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  a  monthly 
magazine  fur  hairdressers,  and,  if  so,  where  it  can  be  purchased  and 
the  price. 

Miss  P.  (Strond),  who  wrote  to  ns  on  the  subject  of  dressmaking, 
is  requested  to  send  her  full  address,  as  onr  letter  in  reply  has  been 
returned. 


Mrs.  Bkow.v  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Enolishwoma.n’s  Magazine,  and  would  feel  obUged  by  her  letting 
her  know  if  it  is  usual  for  a  gentleman  to  go  to  a  marriage  with  a 
white  tie  and  white  gloves.  [Light-coloured  tie  and  light-coloured 
gloves.]  Is  it  usual  for  the  husband  to  take  his  wife  into  the  break¬ 
fast  ?  [Yes.]  Would  the  Editor  also  let  her  know  of  a  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies?  What  is  the  general  charge,  including 
everything?  P.S. — Would  £150  cover  all  the  expenses ?  My  girl  is 
thirteen.  I  could  not  afford  more  than  £150.  [Prepaid  answers 
from  proprietors  of  boarding-schools  or  others  will  be  forwarded  to 
inquirers.  The  subject  of  corporal  punishment  cannot  be  discussed 
in  these  columns.  It  is  very  strange  that  nearly  all  the  letters  we 
receive  on  this  most  disagreeable  topic  come  from  the  same  part  of 
Great  Britain,  conbiin  the  same  faults  of  spelling,  and  resemble  each 
other  strongly,  not  only  in  the  caligraphy  but  in  the  style,  neither  of 
which  can  be  commended.] 

Will  the  Editor  kiudly  tell  Mad — l.  What  is  considered  the 
monthly  allowance  of  tea  for  each  servant  where  nothing  but  tea — no 
coffee — is  given  ?  2.  And  if  instead  of  tea  being  given  a  money 

allowance  is  made,  what  is  the  amount  for  tea?  or  for  tea  and 
sugar  both?  Will  any  one  send  Mam  the  February  and  also  the 
November  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mag.azine 
for  1874  ?  She  does  not  care  about  the  jiatterus,  but  wants  them  for 
the  story ;  she  will  forward  as.  in  stamps  on  receipt  of  them,  postage 
paid,  and  incloses  her  address  to  the  Editor,  hoping  he  will  kindly 
give  it  if  inquired  for.  [i.  i  lb.  of  tea.  2.  2s.  and  3s.  The  latter 
part  of  your  letter  belongs  legitimately  to  the  Exchange  column. 
Please  send  any  advertisement  for  that  column  on  separate  ;)aper  in 
future,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  inserted.] 

DIVIDED. 

“  The  heart’s  division  divideth  us.’* 

O  life’s  love  lost  throughout  a  whole  life’s  space. 

Taken,  beyond  Hope’s  reaching,  out  of  sight  I 
Though  I  shall  never  look  upon  your  face. 

Nor  feel  your  love’s  conclusive  close  delight, 

I  will  not  lose  my  whole  life,  losing  you. 

Should  love’s  loss  love  undo  ? 

All  the  old  hopes  that  twined  themselves  about  you. 

The  dim  sweet  dreams  I  never  will  I'esigii ; 

But  will  still  strive  to  make  my  life  without  you 
All  that  it  would  have  been  had  you  been  muie. 

Though  you  will  never  love  me,  I  will  prove. 

Sweet,  worthy  of  your  love  1 

And  it  may  be  the  treasure  so  long  sought. 

After  much  search  and  struggling  shall  be  won ; 

And  I,  who  earned  you  though  I  gained  you  n(.it 
On  earth,  in  Heaven  sliall  claim  you  for  my  own. 

And  my  sick  soul  at  length  from  Death  receive 
What  Life  could  never  give. 

Oh !  after  years  of  yearning  and  of  strife. 

And  weary  wanderings,  our  misguided  feet 
Shall  touch  the  selfsame  goal,  and  the  now  life 
Shall  make  the  broken  olden  life  complete ! 

Nay,  shall  Death  join  or  set  more  wide  apart 
Your  heart,  love,  and  my  heart  ? 

PaKKXHAM  T.  llK-AlTY. 

F.  B.  writes — “Madam, — Where  can  the  writmg-desks  for  the 
blind  bo  procured,  and  at  what  cost  ?  I  remember  seeing  a  notice  of 
them,  ^rhaps  six  years  ago,  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  but  cannot 
hit  upon  it  again ;  and  a  friend  being  anxious  to  have  one  I  venture 
to  make  the  request.” 

R.  Smith  (Edinburgh)  twites — “  Would  the  Editor  be  so  good  as 
to  lot  me  know  in  the  Magazine  of  next  month  on  what  day  I  should 
receive  it,  as  I  get  it  sometimes  before  the  Ist  of  the  month,  and 
sometimes  a  week  after.  Also  what  is  the  best  thing  for  my  hair 
falling  out — is|there  any  cure  for  it  ?  Is  this  a  good  hand  for  me  ?  I  was 
fourteen  last  birthday.  Papa  would  like  to  know  if  you  think  so. 
I  have  been  taught  by  papa  as  I  have  got  a  weak  spine,  and  cannot 
leave  my  chair.  I  am  much  taller  than  my  brothers,  but  I  cannot 
stand  for  any  time.  The  doctor  says  that  I  have  outgrown  my 
strength.  What  is  yonr  opinion  ?  I  may  also  add  that  nothing  gives 
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me  more  pleasure  than  reading  your  Magazine.  I  write  all  papa’s 
letters  for  him.  Do  you  think  my  hand  is  formed  yet  ?  Papa  says 
not,  and  that  I  must  not  bother  you  any  more  with  my  questions.  If 
it  is  not  a  bother,  would  yon  let  me  ask  you  some  another  month  ? 

I  should  have  written  this  last  bit  privately,  but  there  is  nothing 
gives  one  more  pleasure  than  looking  forward  to  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  [The  Magazine  ought  to  be  received  in  Edinburgh  before  the  Ist. 
It  is  against  our  rules  to  answer  questions  as  to  styles  of  writing,  colour 
of  hair,  Ac.,  for  if  we  were  once  to  begin  we  should  be  overwhelmed 
with  queries  of  the  kind.  As  you  are  an  invalid,  however,  I  will  for 
once  break  the  rule,  and  say  that  your  handwriting  promises  to  be 
good,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  soon  be  formed.  I  think  you  write 
rather  carelessly,  and  you  seem  to  have  been  using  bad  ink.  We  are 
always  glad  to  answer  questions,  and  you  can  ask  as  many  as  yon  like.] 

B.  writes — “  Will  any  one  make  up  ‘  a  snake’  with  postage  stamps 
being  sent  to  make  it  with,  and  what  charge  ?  And  please  tell  me 
what  ormolu  is  cleaned  with  ?  Answer  in  May  number.”  [You  have 
omitted  to  inclose  stamped  envelope  for  rephes  to  be  forwarded.  It 
was  impossible  to  obey  your  command  by  answering  in  the  May 
number,  as  your  letter  did  not  arrive  till  the  Magazines  were  closed. 
The  next  time  you  write  please  mention  which  Magazine  you  wish 
your  inquiries  to  be  inserted  in.  Ormolu  can  be  cleaned  with  the 
water  in  which  tamarinds  have  been  boiled.] 

Monthly  Bose  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Humming-Bird 
would  say  in  the  June  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine 
what  kind  of  cuirasse  bodice  could  be  worn  over  a  light  stuff  dress,  to 
replace  its  proper  body,  which  does  not  fit.  The  dress  is  trimmed 
with  silk  of  corresponding  colour,  but  Monthly  Rose  would  prefer  a 
black  cuirasse  to  one  of  the  colour  of  the  trimming.  Monthly  Rose 
wishes  to  thank  the  Editor  for  the  attention  shown  to  her  previous 
questions.  [The  cuirasse  body  may  be  of  black  velvet,  black  cashmere, 
or  black  silk.] 

Kellie  will  feel  very  much  obliged  if  Humming-Bird  will 
kindly  g^ve  her  advice  in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  as  to  the  re-making  up  of  an  old  blue  silk  dress, 
with  plain  gored  skirt,  rather  narrow.  The  bodice  is  a  good  deal 
worn,  so  will  not  be  of  much  use.  Kellie  thinks  she  might  make 
the  silk  into  a  sleeveless  jadket  and  tablier,  with  bows,  Ac.,  and  wear 
over  black  skirt  and  sleeves,  but  she  would  like  to  have  the  Humming- 
Bird  8  opinion.  Kellie  always  feeb  the  advice  given  in  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  to  be  reliable,  and  likes  the 
Magazine  extremely.  [Humming-Bird  agrees  with  Kellie  that  the 
silk  would  make  a  tablier  and  sleeveless  jacket  very  well.  One  of  the 
plain  widths  at  the  back  ought  to  cut  the  fronts  and  side  pieces,  and 
Kellie  will  get  the  backs  from  what  is  cut  away  for  the  round  of 
the  tablier.  The  other  cuttings  wiU  make  the  bows  and  ends  for 
the  back.] 

Lucy  K.  writes — “  t.  Can  any  lady  recollect  a  large  ladies’  school, 
known  as  Gough  House,  Chelsea,  at  which  there  were  many  West- 
Indian  pupils  ?  2.  Can  any  lady  recollect  a  finishing  school  for  ladies, 
kept  by  the  Misses  Peyton,  at  Lisson-grove  ?  3.  Can  any  ladyrecollect 
a  large  finishing  school  at  Fulham  kept  by  two  sisters,  which  was 
given  op  on  the  marriage  of  one  ?  4.  Can  any  lady  recollect  a  small 
finishing  school  kept  by  the  unmarried  sister  (afterwards  Mrs.  Light- 
foot)  in  Cadogan-place  ? 

Ida  writes — “A  recent  subscriber  will  be  very  much  obliged  to 
the  Hu-MMINg-Bird  if  she  can  give  her  a  little  adi-ice  in  the  next 
number  as  to  the  furnishing  of  a  drawing-room  iqj  feet  by  18  J  feet 
with  two  windows.  Ida  hears  that  it  is  now  fashionable  to  have 
Indian  matting  round  the  room,  with  a  handsome  carpet  in  the  centre, 
or  else  a  stained  polished  floor.  In  snch  a  case  would  a  rug  be 
required,  and  what  sort  of  matting  and  carpet  ?  Ida  has  a  grand 
piano,  a  fine  instrument,  but  an  ugly  case.  Can  she  ornament  it  in 
any  way  with  fancy  work  ?  Ida’s  room  is  exposed  to  dust,  but  not 
much  sun.  She  would  like  something  dark  and  rich,  and  being  fond  of 
applique  and  any  embroidery,  or  indeed  all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  she 
would  like  to  work  some  borders  for  curtains,  and  the  valances  to 
match.  There  are  two  patterns,  560  and  561,  in  the  Supplement, 
Kovemher,  1874,  Ida  much  admires  for  snch  a  purpose.  Would 
Madame  Gonbsind  supply  all  materials,  and  a  small  piece  commenced, 
at  what  price  ?  Could  the  Humming-Bird  suggest  any  pretty  trimming 
for  mantelpieces  ?  Ida  is  afraid  Humming-Bird  will  he  quite  tired 
of  her  many  questions,  but  she  lives  in  a  place  where  they  seem  quite 
behind  in  things  new  and  tasteful.  One  other  question  Ida  would 
ask  the  Humming-Bird.  How  is  it  that  Madame  Gonbaud,  when 


written  to  on  the  subject  of  the  fancy  work  appearing  in  the  page- 
of  the  Englishwoman,  in  many  cases  does  not  reply,  although  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  is  inclosed  ?”  [The  floor  oak-stained 
and  then  varnished  looks  better  than  matting.  It  ought  to  be 
a  Turkey  carpet.  A  rug  is  necessary.  There  is  a  sort  of  floor 
tapestry  now  sold  which  imitates  stained  wood,  and  is  much  less 
troublesome,  though  more  expensive.  I  fear  there  is  no  way  of 
ornamenting  the  plain  case  of  a  grand  piano.  Some  of  the  cases  are 
made  very  beautiful  now  by  moans  of  carving,  Ac.  Madame]Goubaud 
will  supply  mxterials  and  work  commenced  it  you  send  her  a  post- 
office  order  or  stamps.  Kothing  looks  prettier  for  mantelpieces  than 
Berlin  work  cut  out  as  if  for  small  brackets,  grounded  in  black  and 
edged  with  cord.  Replies  shall  be  more  punctual  in  future,  Madame 
Goubaud  says,  when  asked  the  last  question  in  your  letter.  Humming- 
Bird  is  not  in  the  least  tired  of  your  questions.  She  is  always  glad 
to  give  her  help  when  needed.  If  you  write  again,  as  I  hope  you  will, 
be  so  good  as  to  use  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  leave  a  space 
for  answers  after  each  question.] 

A  Subscriber  requests  the  Editor  will  kindly  inform  her  in  next 
month’s  Magazine  how  to  clean  grebe.  [It  is  almost  impossible  ti.> 
clean  grebe  satisfactorily  at  home.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  who  have  tried  it  will  advise  you.] 

Gr.ateful  One  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  you  suggest 
a  cheap  material,  not  velvet,  which  would  not  look  bad  nor  be  too 
warm  for  summer  for  a  tunic  for  outdoor  wear  for  a  little  boy  three 
years  old  in  May  next  ?  I  want  something  that  could  be  worn  at  any 
time,  and  suggestions  of  what  to  trim  it  with  and  how  to  trim  it. 
The  child  is  tall  for  his  age,  and  very  thin  and  fair.  Could  a  plaid  be 
used  (pattern  sent),  as  I  have  some  of  that  (cut  on  bias  or  straight), 
what  to  bo  trimmed  with,  and  how  ?  Means,  in  fact,  are  scarce,  and 
so  are  ideas,  as  you  will  see.  [The  plaid  of  which  yon  send  a  pattern 
would  be  very  suitable,  only  that  it  would  look  rather  warm  for 
summer  wear.  The  checked  beige  now  so  fashionable  would  be  better, 
in  brown  or  grey.  This  material  is  not  too  heavy,  and  yet,  being 
nearly  all  wool,  is  very  healthy  wear.  If  you  make  his  dress  in  the 
Scotch  style,  the  kilt  is  cut  on  the  straight,  and  is  pleated  into  the 
band  as  full  as  it  will  go.  Patterns  of  the  little  vest,  with  over- waist¬ 
coat  and  sleeves,  have  been  given  in  back  numbers,  but  if  you  have 
not  got  them,  Madame  Goubaud  will  supply  them.  If  you  prefer  u 
plain  tunic,  I  should  recommend  the  same  material,  or  homespun,  to 
be  trimmed  with  black  velvet  all  round,  either  one  row  or  more,  with 
black  velvet  collar  and  cuffs  of  the  same  at  the  wrists  of  the  little- 
sleeves.] 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  inform  F.  J.  if  there  is  a  book 
published  instructing  how  photographs  are  coloured,  and  where  the- 
materials  are  to  be  purchased ;  or  possibly  you  may  be  able  to  inform 
him  of  the  modus  operandi  ?  In  either  case  he  will  be  greatly 
obliged. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazinb  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonbaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gonbaud  must  have  carte-blanehe  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent 
tbe  post. 


